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WITH THE HELP OF AN INTERNATIONAL TEAM 


A Treasury of Mystic Terms has been compiled using the collective skills of 
an international team of researchers, contributors, assistant editors and read- 
ers with a wide variety of religious and cultural backgrounds. All members 
of the team are spiritual seekers, most of whom have found inspiration and 
encouragement in the teachings of the mystics of Beas in India. All those 
involved have given freely to this project, both as a source of inspiration for 
themselves, and as a way of showing to others the essential unity behind all 
the apparent variety in religion, philosophy, and mysticism. 

Everybody has a perspective or a bias — coloured glasses through which 
they view the world. So although every attempt has been made to handle 
each entry within its own religious or mystical context, if any particular 
perspective is detected, it will inevitably be that of the contributors and their 
perception of mysticism. This does not mean, of course, that the contributors 
have always been in agreement. The preparation of the Treasury has often 


resulted in healthy debate! 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


General 
Abbreviations that are a common part of written language are not included in 
this list. 

C4th fourth century (e.g.) 

cf. confero, compare (L. I compare) 

col. column 

fol. folio 

Sf and the following (pages, lines, efc.) 

lit. literally 

n. foot- or endnote(s) 

passim here and there throughout (L) 

p. page 

pp. pages 

pron. pronounced 

ret. retrieved web page, followed by the month and year of retrieval 

>1>2>4 = Indicates a yet-to-be-published entry in Parts I, I, or [V 
Dates 

b. born 

Cc circa, about 

d. died 

Ji. flourished 

r reigned or ruled 

AH Anno Hegirae, Muslim lunar calendar, from 622 CE, the Hegira 

(al-Hijrah), the year of Muhammad’s flight to Madinah 

BCE Before Common Era, equivalent to BC. 

CE Common Era, equivalent to AD. 

SH Solar Hijri, the official solar calendar of Iran and Afghanistan, 

starting on the vernal equinox. 

Languages 

A Arabic Av Avestan Fr French 

AC Ava-Chiripa C Chinese G Guarani 


Am Aramaic Es Spanish Gk Greek 


xii 


H_ Hindi Md Mandaean 
He Hebrew Mo Maori 
Hw Hawaian P Persian 

J Japanese Pa Pali 

L_ Latin Pk Prakrit 
M Marathi Pu Punjabi 


Sources Cited 


Abbreviations xiii 


Pv Pahlavi 

S_— Sanskrit 
Su Sumerian 
T Tibetan 

U_ Urdu 


See Bibliography for full details of published works. Published collections of 
the writings of Indian Saints have been referred to in source references as below. 
Other collections published as the Bani, Granthavali, Padavali or Shabdavali of 
various Indian Saints have been similarly abbreviated. 


Bulla Sahib ka Shabd Sar 
Charandas Ji ki Bani 

Dariya Sahib ke chune hue Shabd 
Dhani Dharamdas Jit kit Shabdavali 
Kabir Granthavali 

Kabir Sahib ka Bijak 

Kabir Sakhi Sangrah 

Keshavdas Jt ki Amighunt 
Kulltyat-i Bulleh Shah 

Mira Brihat Padavalt 

Mira Sudha Sindhu 

Namdev ki Hindi Padavalt 

Ravidas Darshan 

Sant Guru Ravidas Vani 

Shri Namdev Gatha 

Tulsidas kt Barahmast 

Tulst Sahib Hathrasvale ki Shabdavali 


Shabd Sar 
Bani 

Chune hue Shabd 
Shabdavalt 
Granthavalt 
Bijak 

Sakhi Sangrah 
Amighint 
Kulltyat 

Brihat Padavalt 
Sindhu 
Padavalt 
Darshan 

Vani 

Gatha 
Barahmdast 
Shabdavalt 


Other books and texts cited are abbreviated as below. Full details are in the 


bibliography: 

AAFI-2 Awrdd al-Ahbab wa Fusis al-Adab, 2 vols., Abt-al-Mufakhir 
Yahya Bakharz1, ed. Iraj Afshar. 

AETR Asceticism in Early Taoist Religion, Stephen Eskildsen. 

AFCS Access and Fixed Concentration, Venerable Sujivo. 

AGC Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 4 vols., tr. Pritam Singh Chahil. 

AGG Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 4 vols., tr. Dr Gopal Singh. 

AGK Sri Guru Granth Sahib: Khalsa Consensus Translation, tr. Dr 


Sant Singh Khalsa. 


X1V 


AGT 
AH1-2 


AKKS 
ALSE 
AMAS 
AMBB 
AMM 


ANNK 
ANT 
ANTB 
APAK 
APG1-—4 
APJ1-2 
APJJ 
ASAM 
ASPP 
ATS 1-2 


AVPS 
AYA 
AYAY 
AZJW 
AZPD 
BAEZ 
BAMT 


BAST 


BAUS 
BC 


BDBL 
BDC 


BDV1-6 
BEW 


BGT 
BKKS 
BLD1-3 
BLPD 
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Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 4 vols., tr. Dr Gurbachan Singh Talib. 
Against Heresies, in The Writings of Irenaeus, 2 vols., tr. A. 
Roberts & W.H. Rambaud. 

Acdrya Kundakunda’s Samayasara, tr. A. Chakravarti. 

As Long As Space Endures, ed. Edward Arnold. 

Al-Mu‘jam al-Sufi, Khanam Dr Su‘ad al-Hakim. 

Andpanasati, Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, tr. Bhikkhu Nagasena. 
Divan-i Hakim Abii al-Majd Majdid ibn-i Adam Sana’t Ghaznavi, 
ed. Mudarris Rizavt. 

Anguttara Nikaya, tr. Nanavara Thera & Bhikkhu Kantasilo. 
The Apocryphal New Testament, tr. M.R. James. 

Anguttara Nikaya, tr. Thanissaro Bhikkhu. 

Ashta Pahuda, Acharya Kundkund, tr. Paras Das Jain Niyaytirthi. 
Agni Purana, 4 vols., tr. N. Gangadharan. 

Adi Purana, 2 vols., Acharya Jinasena, tr. Pannalal Jain. 

Adi Purana, Jinasena. 

A Manual of Abhidhamma, tr. Narada Maha Thera. 
Asta-sahasrika Prajiia-pdaramita, ed. Rajendralala Mitra. 
Asrar al-Tawhid ft Maqamat al-Shaykh Abi Sa‘id, 2 vols., M. ibn 
Munawvar, ed. & intro. Muhammad Raza Shafa’l Kadkant. 
Anathma Vigarhana Prakaranam, tr. P.R. Ramachander. 

The Holy Quran, tr. ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Alt. 

American Yoga, Carrie Schneider. 

The A to Z of Jainism, Kristi Wiley. 

A to Z Photo Dictionary, Mark Schumacher. 

The Bodhidharma Anthology, Jeffery L. Broughton. 
Bhagavati Aradhana, Acarya Sivarya, with Vijayodayatikd, 
Aparajita Stiri. 

Baddei ha-Aron u-Migdal Hananel, Shem Tov ben Abraham 
ibn Gaon. 

Buddha Abhidhamma: Ultimate Science, Mehm Tin Mon. 

The Books of Jeu and the Untitled Text in the Bruce Codex, tr. 
Violet MacDermot. 

The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature, H. Dayal. 
The Book of Divine Consolation of the Blessed Angela of Foligno, 
tr. M. Steegman. 

The Book of the Discipline, 6 vols., tr. 1.B. Horner. 

Little Book of Eternal Wisdom and Little Book of Truth, Henry 
Suso, tr. James M. Clark. 

Bhagavad Gita, tr. Swami Tapasyananda. 

“Der Begriff der Kawwana in der alten Kabbala,” G.G. Scholem. 
Buddhist Legends, 3 vols., Buddhaghosa, tr. E.W. Burlingame. 
Being and Logos: Reading the Platonic Dialogues, J. Sallis. 


BNJM 
BRTH 
BSGW 
BSPS 
BSS 
BSSS 
BTCT 


BTIT 
BWIC 


BYAD 
CAG 
CBTW 
CCEY 
CDBB 


CDBZ 


CDHR 
CDP 
CEI 
CGAP 


CGM 
CH 
CHA 


CHLD 


CIMK 
CIT1-8 


CMSS 
CPM 
CPMS 


CSCM 
CSTP 


CUCW 
CUEU 
CVAB 


Abbreviations XV 


Baopiizi néipian jidoshi, Wang Ming. 

The Biographies of Rechungpa, Peter Roberts. 

Buddhism and Science: Breaking New Ground, ed. B.A. Wallace. 
Bulleh Shah, J.R. Puri & T.R. Shangari. 

The Bustdan, Shaikh Muslihu-d-Din Sa di Shirazi, tr. H. W. Clarke. 
Bulla Sahib ka Shabd Sar. 

“Body temperature changes during the practice of g Tum-mo 
yoga,” Herbert Benson et al. 

Buddhist Thought, P. Williams with A. Tribe & A. Wynne. 

Ibn ‘Ata’ Illah: The Book of Wisdom, tr. V. Danner, and Kwaja 
Abdullah Ansari: Intimate Conversations, tr. W. Thackston. 
Bhaktiyoga, Aswini Kumar Datta, tr. Gunada Charan Sen. 
“Coptic Apocryphal Gospels,” tr. F. Robinson. 

The Complete Book of Tai Chi Chuan, Wong Kiew Kit. 

“Chod — Cutting through the Ego,” Yangthang Rinpoche. 

The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, 2 vols., tr. Bhikkhu 
Bodhi. 

A Concise Dictionary of Buddhism and Zen, Ingrid Fischer- 
Schreiber, Franz-Karl Ehrhard, Michael S. Diener. 

The Civilized Demons, Malati J. Shendge. 

The Collected Dialogues of Plato, ed. E. Hamilton & H. Cairns. 
The Concise Encyclopedia of Islam, Cyril Glassé. 

St Augustine: Concerning the City of God against the Pagans, tr. 
Henry Bettenson. 

The Call of the Great Master, Daryai Lal Kapur. 

The Clementine Homilies, tr. Thomas Smith et al. 

The Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, Clement of Rome, tr. 
James Donaldson. 

The Craft of the Heart, Ajaan Lee Dhammadharo, tr. Thanissaro 
Bhikkhu. 

Calm and Insight, Bhikku Khantipalo. 

Concordance et Indices de la Tradition Musulmane, 8 vols., A.J. 
Wensinck ef al. 

Concentration and Meditation, Swami Sivananda. 

The Canonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans, tr. E.S. Drower. 
Cultivating Perfection, Louis Komjathy. 

The Clementine Recognitions, tr. Thomas Smith. 

Caritrasdra, Camundaraya. 

Cave in the Snow, Vicki Mackenzie. 

The Cloud of Unknowing, tr. William Johnston. 

The Cloud of Unknowing, tr. Clifton Wolters. 

The Cloud of Unknowing, tr. Evelyn Underhill. 

The Call of the Vedas, A.C. Bose. 
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CVCP 
CWA1-37 
CWJC1-3 


CWSV 1-9 
CWTA1-3 


DASN 
DBRD 
DCBP 


DCMU 
DCS 
DDB1-2 
DDDA 


DFQM 


DHA 
DHM 
DHWC 


DIH 

DL 
DMLW 
DNK1-5 
DNMT 


DNVE 


DNVS 
DOI 
DP1-4 
DS1-19 
DSM 
DSMM 
DSSK 
DSZ 
DTK 
DTL 
DZ1-1487 
EBRB 
EDSB 


Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon, A.-J. Festugiére. 
The Complete Works of Sri Aurobindo, 37 vols. 

The Complete Works of Saint John of the Cross, 3 vols., tr. E.A. 
Peers. 

Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 9 vols. 

The Complete Works of Saint Teresa of Jesus, 3 vols., tr. E.A. 
Peers. 

Divan-i Attar, incl. Qas@id, Tarjiat, va Ghazaliyat, ed. S. Nafist. 
Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, tr. T.W. Rhys Davids. 

The Dhammapada and Commentary, tr. Narada Thera, ed. Bhik- 
khu Pesala. 

Dadu: The Compassionate Mystic, K.N. Upadhyaya. 

Digital Corpus of Sanskrit, Oliver Hellwig. 

Dadi Dayal ki Bani, 2 vols. 

The Development and Distribution of Dejiao Associations in 
Malaysia and Singapore, Chee Beng Tan. 

Diwan ibn al-Farid, “Umar ibn ‘Ali Sharaf al-Din Abii al-Qasim 
al-Misri. 

Divan-i Khwajah Hafiz Shirazi, ed. Abii al-Qasim Anjavi Shirazi. 
Divan-i Hafiz. 

The Divan-i-Hafiz, 2 vols., Khwaja Shamsu-d-Din Muhammad- 
i-Hafiz-i-Shirazi, tr. H. Wilberforce Clarke. 

Divan-i Hafiz, ed. Qazi Sajjad Husayn. 

Divine Light, Maharaj Charan Singh. 

A Dictionary of the Maori Language, Herbert Williams. 

Drops of Nectar, 5 vols., tr. Andreas Kretschmar. 

Dionysius the Areopagite on the Divine Names and Mystical 
Theology, tr. C.E. Rolt. 

Dzogchen and the Nine Vehicles of Enlightenment According to 
the Nyingma Tradition, David Boaz. 

Digha Nikaya, tr. Sister Vajira & Francis Story, ed. ATI. 

A Dictionary of Islam, T.P. Hughes. 

The Dialogues of Plato, 4 vols., tr. B. Jowett. 

Daoshii shi’ér zhong, 19 titles, Lid Yiming. 

Discourses on Sant Mat, Hazur Maharaj Sawan Singh. 
Dharma-sangraha, ed. Max Miiller, H. Wenzel & K. Kassawara. 
Dariya Sahib: Saint of Bihar, K.N. Upadhyaya. 

The Divine Songs of Zarathustra, 1.J.S. Taraporewala. 

The Daoist Tradition: An Introduction, Louis Komjathy. 

Die to Live, Maharaj Charan Singh. 

Daozang, refers to the Zhéngténg daozang, 1487 titles in 60 vols. 
Encyclopedia of Buddhism, 2 vols., ed. Robert Buswell. 

Early Daoist Scriptures, Stephen Bokenkamp. 


EDYF 
EEPR 


EHB 
EIM 
EIMP 
ERNG 
ESRR 
ET1-2 
FCWM 
FFNA 


FHAC 
FKG 


FLML 


FLRR 
FMIA 1-9 


FNII-15 
FRQJ 


GCDP 
GDDS 
GGG 
GJ 
GKTM 


GLBA 


GLMT 
GLTS 
GNKT 
GPM1-2 


GPMM 
GRPS 
GSV 
GTE1-3 


GVM 
GWPT 
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Encyclopedic Dictionary of Yoga, Georg Feuerstein. 

The Encyclopedia of Eastern Philosophy and Religion, ed. Ingrid 
Fischer-Schreiber et al. 

The Essentials of Hinduism, Swami Bhaskarananda. 

Early Islamic Mysticism, Michael Sells. 

Essentials of Insight Meditation Practice, Venerable Sujiva. 
The Essential Rabbi Nachman, tr. Avraham Greenbaum. 

Erbdi wtishi sui rén ruishi ji, Yang Sén. 

The Encyclopedia of Taoism, 2 vols., ed. Fabrizio Pregadio. 
Fools Crow: Wisdom and Power, Thomas Mails. 

Faw@id al-Fu’ad, Nizam al-Din Awliya’, Kvajah Amir Hasan 
‘Ala Sijzi & Khvajah Hasan Sani Nizami. 

Food for the Heart, Ajahn Chah. 

The Feats of the Knowers of God, Shams al-Din Ahmad-e Aflakt, 
tr. John O’ Kane. 

The Fire of Love and The Mending of Life, Richard Rolle, tr. 
Richard Misyn, ed. Frances Comper. 

The Fire of Love, Richard Rolle, tr. Clifton Wolters. 

Futuhat al-Makktyah, 9 vols., Muhyi al-Din ibn al-‘Arabt, ed. 
Ahmad Shams al-Din. 

Farhang-i Nirbakhsh: Istilahat-i Tasawwuf, 15 vols., J. Nirbakhsh. 
Al-Fath al-Rabbani wa al-Fayd al-Rahmani, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Jilani, ed. Shaykh Uns Mihrah. 

Great Clarity, Fabrizio Pregadio. 

Gyan Dipak, Dariya Sahib. 

From Glory to Glory, tr. H. Musurillo. 

The Gospel of Jesus, John Davidson. 

The Gelug-Kagyu Tradition of Mahamudra, The Dalai Lama & 
Alexander Berzin. 

Gifts He Left Behind, comp. Phra Bodhinandamuni, tr. Thanissaro 
Bhikkhu. 

The Great Liberation, tr. A. Avalon (John Woodroffe). 

The Golden Letters, tr. John Reynolds. 

The Guide (Nettippakarana), Kaccana Thera, tr. Nanamoli. 

The Guide of the Perplexed, 2 vols., Moses Maimonides, tr. 
Shlomo Pines. 

Guide for the Perplexed, Moses Maimonides, tr. M. Friedlander. 
Guru Ravidas: The Philosopher’s Stone, K.N. Upadhyaya. 
Gheranda Samhita, tr. Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vasu. 

The Great Treatise on the Stages of the Path to Enlightenment, 3 
vols., Tsong-kha-pa, tr. Lamrim Chenmo Translation Committee. 
The Great Vohu Manah and the Apostle of God, G. Widengren. 
A Guide to the Words of My Perfect Teacher, N. Pelzang. 
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HA 
HAAT 


HCW 
HDP1-9 
HDP3 
HDP8 
HEMI 
HHTT 
HM 
HMCA 
HPSD 


HSB 
HSCP 
HSDM 
HSI1-2 
HSM 
HTZM 
HYP 
HYPM 


HZZS 
ICW 
IDL 
IEZB 
IK 
IKMH 


ILQO 
IMNZ 
IMSR 
IMVI 
IP1—2 
IUDG1-5 


IVRD 


JB 
JCL 


JH1-108 
JMAK 
JNOD 
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Masnavi Haft Awrang, ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, ed. M.M. Gilani. 
Al-Hikam al-‘Ata’iyah, Ibn ‘Ata lah, comm. Ibn ‘Abbad al-Nafazi 
al-Turandt. 

Hadewijch: The Complete Works, tr. Columba Hart. 
Handbooks for Daoist Practice, 10 vols., tr. Louis Komjathy. 
Yellow Thearch’s Basic Questions, tr. Louis Komjathy. 
Redoubled Yang’s Fifteen Discourses, tr. Louis Komjathy. 
Hasidism: Between Ecstasy and Magic, Moshe Idel. 

Head & Heart Together, Thanissaro Bhikkhu. 

Hadith Malik Muwatta’. 

Hidden Meanings in Chinese Art, Terese Tse Bartholomew. 
Hathapradipika of Svatmarama, tr. Swami Digambarji & Pt. 
Radhunathashastri Kokaje. 

Hadith Sahih al-Bukhari, tr. Muhsin Khan. 

A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems, tr. Arthur Waley. 

The Hunger of the Soul: A Spiritual Diary, Nancy Mayorga. 

A History of Sufism in India, 2 vols., Satyid Athar Abbas Rizvi. 
Hadith Sahih Muslim, tr. Abdul Hamid Siddiqui. 

Hua-t’ou: A Method of Zen Meditation, Stuart Lachs. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika, tr. Pancham Sinh. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika, Swami Muktibodhananda & Swami 
Satyananda Saraswati. 

How Zen Became Zen, Morten Schliitter. 

I Ching or Book of Changes, tr. Cary F. Baynes. 

Introduction to the Devout Life, St Francis de Sales, tr. M. Day. 
The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Zen Buddhism, Helen Baroni. 
Kitab al-Insan al-Kamil, ‘Aziz al-Din Nasafi, ed. Marijan Molé. 
An Introduction to the Kabbalah, Moshe Hallamish, tr. Ruth 
Bar-Ilan & Ora Wiskind-Elper. 

The Immortal, Yang Sen, tr. Stuart Alve Olson. 

Te Ika a Maui, Richard Taylor. 

Islamic Mysticism: Sufism, T.C. Rastogi. 

Indian Mythology, Veronica Ions. 

Indian Philosophy, 2 vols., S. Radhakrishnan. 

Thya’‘Ulam al-Din, 5 vols., Abid Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazalt, 
ed. ‘Allamah Zin al-Din Abi al-Fad] al-‘Traqi. 

“Importance of the Vidhana Texts in Ritualistic Development,” 
Pradnya Kulkarni. 

The Jerusalem Bible. 

Tanakh: The Holy Scriptures; in The CD-ROM Judaic Classics 
Library. 

Daozang jinghud, 108 titles. 

Jewish Meditation: A Practical Guide, Aryeh Kaplan. 
Jeronimo Nadal: Obras y doctrinas espirituales, Miguel Nicolau. 


JS1-2 
JSJW 
JTPM 
JY1-315 
JYMS 
KA1-10 


KB 
KBMS 


KG 
KHI 


KIFT14 


KJV 
KM 
KMM 
KPA 
KSA 
KSBA 


KSD1-10 
KSDS1-2 
KSS 
KSS1+4 
KSSS 
KTJ 
KVTD 
KWGN 
LAD 
LATP 1-2 


LBDF 
LBFD 
LDAC 


LKMS 
LMDS 
LMTT 
LOSM 
LPH 
LPYB 
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Jewish Spirituality, 2 vols., ed. Arthur Green. 

“Jina Sutra”; jainworld.com. 

Jacopone da Todi, Poet and Mystic, Evelyn Underhill. 
Daozang jiydao, 315 titles in 10 vols., ed. Chén Dali et al. 

Jaina Yoga, R. Williams. 

Kashf al-Asrar va-‘Uddat al-Abrar, 10 vols., Abi al-Fazl Rashid 
al-Din Maybudi, ed. ‘Alt Asghar Hikmat. 

The Jerusalem Bible, English text rev. & ed. Harold Fisch. 
Keeping the Breath in Mind & Lessons in Samadhi, Ajaan Lee 
Dhammadharo, tr. Thanissaro Bhikkhu. 

Kabir Granthdvali, ed. Shyam Sundardas. 

Kulliyat-i Shaykh Fakhr al-din Ibrahim Hamadani ‘Traqi, ed. 
Sa‘td Nafisi. 

The Koran Interpreted, 2 vols., tr. A.J. Arberry. 

Kashshaf Istilahat al-Funiin, 4 vols., Muhammad ‘Alt ibn ‘Alt 
al-Tahanawi, ed. Ahmad Hasan Basaj. 

The Bible: Authorized King James Version. 

Kashf al-Mahjub, al-Hujwiti, tr. R.A. Nicholson. 

Kashf al-Mahjib, Hujwiti, ed. V.A. Zhukovsky. 

The Koran: With a Parallel Arabic Text, tr. N.J. Dawood. 
Akhravati: Kabir Sahab ka Pira Granth; Belvedere. 

Kulliyat-i Shaykh Baha’, Baha al-Din Muhammad ‘Amilt, ed. 
Ghulam Husayn Jawahiri. 

Kulltyat-i Shams ya Divan-i Kabir, 10 vols., ed. B. Furtizanfar. 
Kulliyat-i Shah Da‘t-i Shirazi, 2 vols., ed. Mahmiid Dabir Siyaqti. 
Kabir Sakhi Sangrah; Belvedere. 

Kabir Sahib kt Shabdavali, 4 vols.; Belvedere. 

Kulliyat-i Sa‘di, Shaykh Muslih Din Sa‘di Shirazz. 

Kitab al-Ta‘rifat, al-Jurjani, ed. ‘Adil Anwar Khidr. 

Kavitavali, Tulsidas. 

Kabir: The Weaver of God’s Name, V.K. Sethi. 

Letters of a Sufi Master, tr. Titus Burckhart. 

The Life of Apollonius of Tyana, 2 vols., Philostratus, tr. F.C. 
Conybeare. 

As Light Before Dawn, Eitan Fishbane. 

Scripture of the Lotus Blossom of the Fine Dharma, tr. L. Hurvitz. 
The Ladder of Divine Ascent, John Klimakos, tr. Archimandrite 
Lazarus. 

Loving-kindness Meditation, Venerable Sujiva. 

The Laws of Manu, Wendy Doniger with Brian Smith. 

The Life of Milarepa, Lobsang P. Lhalungpa. 

Light on Sant Mat, Maharaj Charan Singh. 

The Ladder of Perfection, Walter Hilton, tr. Leo Sherley Price. 
Light on Pranayama: The Yogic Art of Breathing, B.K.S. Iyengar. 
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LSN1-2 
LSNT 
LSOC 
LSPS 
LSS 
LVSL 
LWKI1-5 
LWW1-2 


LYDB 


MARB 
MASAI-2 
MBAK 
MBS 
MCT 
MDBB 


MDI 
MDLS 
MEIA 
MGK 
MHCP 
MHK 


MHN 
MJR1-8 
MKAK 
MMA 
MMS 


MMSI 
MMSY 





MRMI1-2 


The Lifestory of Naropa, 2 parts, Khenpo Chodrak Rinpoche. 
The Life of Sariputta, comp. & tr. Nyanaponika Thera. 

The Lotus Sutra and Its Opening and Closing Sutras, tr. B. Watson. 
Lion of Siddhas, tr.D. Molk & Lama Tsering Wangdu Rinpoche. 
The Life of the Servant, Henry Suso, tr. James M. Clark. 
Lalita-vistara, ed. S. Lefmann. 

“The Lore of the Whare-kohanga,” 5 parts, Elsdon Best. 

Lore of the Whare-wananga, 2 parts, Te Matorohanga, tr. S.P. 
Smith. 

Likkutim Yekarim, Dov Baer the Maggid of Mezeritch, ed. Samuel 
ben Judah Leib Segal or Meshullam Feibush Heller. 

Mashrab al-Arwah, Rizbihan Baqli, ed. Asim Ibrahim al-Kayall. 
Managib al-Arifin, 2 vols., al-Aflaki al-Arifi, ed. Tahsin Yaziji. 
Meditation and the Bible, Aryeh Kaplan. 

Mirabat ki Shabdavali; Belvedere. 

Miscellaneous Coptic Texts, tr. E.A.W. Budge. 

Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, tr. Bhikkhu Nanamoli, 
ed. & rev. Bhikkhu Bodhi. 

Mystical Dimensions of Islam, Annemarie Schimmel. 

Mira: The Divine Lover, V.K. Sethi. 

Me ‘rat ‘Einayim, Isaac ben Samuel of Akko. 

The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, Marmaduke Pickthall. 
The Manichaean Hymn-Cycles in Parthian, tr. M. Boyce. 
Misbah al-Hidayah wa-Miftah al-Kifayah, ‘zz al-Din Mahmtid 
Qashant, ed. Jalal al-Din Huma’t. 

Morals for the Heart, tr. Bruce Lawrence. 

The Mathnawi of Jalalu’ddin Rimi, 8 vols., tr. R.A. Nicholson. 
Meditation and the Kabbalah, Aryeh Kaplan. 

Monk of Mount Athos, Archimandrite Sophrony, tr. R. Edmonds. 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib: English and Punjabi Translation, 8 vols., 
tr. Manmohan Singh. 

“Moses Maimonides and the Sufis of Islam,” Tom Block. 
Mahayana Mahaparinirvana Sutra, tr. K. Yamamoto, ed. T. Page. 
Magic and Mystery in Tibet, Alexandra David-Neel. 

Moreh Nevukhim, Moses Maimonides, tr. Yosef Kafi. 
Majjhima Nikaya, tr. Thanissaro Bhikkhu. 

The Mystical Origins of Hasidism, Rachel Elior. 

Mystical Poems of Rumi, 2 vols., tr. A.J. Arberry. 

Meditation and Its Practices, Swami Adiswarananda. 

A Manichaean Psalm-Book, Part I, tr. C.R.C. Allberry. 

The Music of the Republic, Eva Brann. 

“Maori Religion,” Johannes Andersen. 

Maori Religion and Mythology, 2 parts, Elsdon Best. 


MSA 
MSLB 
MSLG 
MSPP 
MSS 
MTGS 
MTIN 
MTMM 
MUM 
MUSS 
MUSV 
MVSK 
MWPS 
MZBS 
NAKU 
NARC 
NDBB 
NGPM 
NHS20 
NHS21 
NHS31 
NHS33 
NHS4 
NMTO 
NSBP 
NSSS 
NST1-2 


NTA1-2 
NUJ 


NWNS 
OCIA 





OCM 


ODB 

OG 
OGL1-13 
OKGS 
OPJ 


OSD 
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Manadazil al-Sa’rin, ed. S.L. Beaurecueil, tr. A.G.R. Farhad. 
The Maori School of Learning, Elsdon Best. 

Milhemat ha-Shem, Levi ben Gershon. 

Mysticism: The Spiritual Path, Lekh Raj Puri. 

Mira Sudha Sindhu. 

Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, Gershom Scholem. 

Mystic Treatises by Isaac of Nineveh, tr. A.J. Wensinck. 
Mishneh Torah, Moses Maimonides. 

Minor Upanishads, tr. Swami Madhavananda. 
Mundakopanisad, tr. Swami Sarvananda. 
Mahanarayanopanisad, tr. Swami Vimalananda. 
Mahavyutpatti, 2 vols., ed. Sakaki. 

Mantras: Words of Power, Swami Sivananda Radha. 

Manual of Zen Buddhism, D.T. Suzuki. 

Niyamasara, Shri Kunda Kunda Acharya, tr. Uggar Sain. 
Native American Religions, Denise Carmody & John Carmody. 
The Numerical Discourses of the Buddha, tr. Bhikkhu Bodhi. 
Nansar, Padmasimha Singh Muniraj, comm. Trilokchand Jain. 
Nag Hammadi Studies XX, ed. Bentley Layton. 

Nag Hammadi Studies XXI, ed. Bentley Layton. 

Nag Hammadi Studies XXXI, ed. John Sieber. 

Nag Hammadi Studies XXXII, ed. M. Waldstein & F. Wisse. 
Nag Hammadi Studies IV, ed. A. Bohlig & F. Wisse. 

Ner Mitzvah ve-Torah Or, Dov Baer of Lubavitch. 

Noble Strategy, Thanissaro Bhikkhu. 

Namutthunam Sutra: Shakra Stava Sutra. 

The Nyingma School of Tibetan Buddhism, 2 vols., Dudjom 
Rinpoche Jigdral Yeshe Dorje, tr. Gyurme Dorje & M. Kapstein. 
New Testament Apocrypha, 2 vols., E. Hennecke, tr. R.McL. 
Wilson, ed. W. Schneemelcher. 

Nafahat al-Uns, ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami, ed. Mahdi Tawhidipir. 
Number Words and Number Symbols, K. Menninger, tr. P. Broneer. 
Les observations critiques d’Isaac d’Acco (?) sur les ouvrages 
de Juda ben Nissim Ibn Malka, tr. George Vajda. 

The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition From Plato to 
Denys, A. Louth. 

Oxford Dictionary of Buddhism, Damien Keown. 

The Other Gospels, ed. R. Cameron. 

Ozar ha-Geonim, 13 vols., ed. Benjamin Lewin. 

Origins of the Kabbalah, Gershom Scholem, tr. Allan Arkush. 
On the Prayer of Jesus, Ignatius Brianchaninov, tr. Father Lazarus 
Moore (2006 edn.). 

The Odes of Solomon, John Davidson. 
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Pl- 


PA1-7 
PAC 1-2 
PAGH 
PAS 


PBCK 
PBD 
PBST 
PCAH 


PCT1-5 
PCW1-10 
PDB 
PDHD 
PEA 


PEC 
PES 
PEZM 
PFVM 


PG1-161 


PGGN 


PLPM 
PMJK 


PMS1-5 
PNC 
PNW 
PPD1-10 
PPGL 
PPV 1-3 
PPVM 
PRC 

PS 
PSB1-3 
PSGG 
PSHC 


Numbered manuscripts discovered at Dinhuang (China), now 
in the Pelliot Collection at the Bibliotheque nationale de France, 
Paris (Chinese). 

Plotinus, 7 vols., tr. A.H. Armstrong. 

The Philosophers, 2 parts, T.A. Richman. 

The Paradoxical Ascent to God, Rachel Elior, tr. Jeffrey Green. 
& Chapters on Perfection & Angels’ Song, Walter Hilton, tr. 
Rosemary Dorward. 

Acarya Kundakunda’s Paficastikaya-Sara, A.C. Nayanar. 
Buddhist Dictionary, Ven. Nyanatiloka. 

In Praise of the Baal Shem Tov, tr. D. Ben-Amos & J. Mintz. 
Plato: Charmides, Alcibiades I & 2, Hipparchus, The Lovers, 
Theages, Minos, Epinomis, tr. W.R.M. Lamb. 

The Philokalia, 4 vols., tr. G.E.H. Palmer, P. Sherrard & K. Ware. 
Philo, 10 vols., tr. FH. Colson & G.H. Whitaker. 

The Princeton Dictionary of Buddhism, R. Buswell & D. Lopez. 
Preparing for Death and Helping the Dying, Sangye Khadro. 
Plato: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus, tr. H.N. 
Fowler. 

Plotinus (The Enneads), tr. Stephen MacKenna. 

Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis, tr. F. Williams. 

Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, Raymond Firth. 
The Path of Freedom (Vimuttimagga) of Arahant Upatissa, tr. 
N.R.M. Ehara Soma Thera & Kheminda Thera. 

Patrologiae cursus completus ... Series Graeca, 161 vols., ed. 
J.-P. Migne. 

Paths and Grounds of Guhyasamaja According to Arya Nagarjuna, 
Master Yangchen Gawai Lodoe, comm. Geshe Losang Tsephel, 
tr. Tenzin Dorjee. 

Plato: Laches, Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, tr. W.R.M. Lamb. 
Prophecy and Maggidism in the Life and Writings of R. Joseph 
Karo, Mor Altschuler. 

Philosophy of the Masters, 5 vols., Huzur Maharaj Sawan Singh. 
A Pair of Nasoraean Commentaries, tr. E.S. Drower. 

The Power of the Name, Kallistos Ware. 

The Padma Purana, 10 vols., tr. N.A. Deshpande. 

The Practice of the Presence of God, Joseph de Beaufort. 

The Path of Purity, tr. Pe Maung Tin. 

The Path of Purification, Buddhaghosa, tr. Bhikkhu Nanamoli. 
Pardes Rimmonim, Moses Cordovero. 

Pistis Sophia, tr. Violet MacDermot. 

Paltii Sahib ki Bani, 3 vols.; Belvedere. 

Pistis Sophia: A Gnostic Gospel, G.R.S. Mead. 

Physician of the Soul, Healer of the Cosmos, Lawrence Fine. 


PSWW 
PTSA1-6 
PTSD 1-3 
PTSDA1-5 


PTSKP 
PTSM1-4 
PTSN 
PTSNK 
PTSP1—2 
PTSS1-6 
PTST 
PTSU 
PTSV 
PTSV1-5 
PTWA 


PU 
PUSS 
QFL 
QIAR 
RAH 
RAHK 
RBS1-2 
RCML 
RJA 
RMM 
RNV1I-4 
RQQQ 
RRS 
RSNO 
RSV 
RUHR 
SB1-18 


SBAT 
SBB 
SBE 
SBE2 


SBE25 
SBE31 
SBJT 

SBNN 
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A Perfumed Scorpion: A Way to the Way, Idries Shah. 

The Anguttara-nikaya, 6 vols., ed. R. Morris & E. Hardy. 

The Digha-nikaya, 3 vols., ed. T.W. Rhys Davids & J.E. Carpenter. 
The Commentary on the Dhammapada (Dhammapada Attha- 
kathda), 5 vols., ed. H.C. Norman & H. Smith. 

Khuddakapatha with Commentary, ed. Helmer Smith. 

The Majjhima-nikaya, 4 vols., ed. V. Trenckner & R. Chalmers. 
Suttanipata, ed. D. Anderson & Helmer Smith. 

Nettipakarana, ed. E. Hardy. 

Patisambhidamagga, 2 vols., ed. A.C. Taylor. 

Samyutta-nikdaya, 6 vols., ed. L. Feer. 

Theragatha and Therigathd, ed. H. Oldenberg & R. Pischel. 
Udana, ed. P. Steinthal. 

The Visuddhi-Magga of Buddhaghosa, ed. C.A.F. Rhys Davids. 
Vinaya-pitaka, 5 vols., ed. H. Oldenberg. 

The Precious Treasury of the Way of Abiding, Longchen Rabjam, 
tr. Richard Barron. 

The Principal Upanisads, tr. S. Radhakrishnan. 

The Principal Upanishads, tr. Sti Swami Sivananda. 

Quest for Light, Maharaj Charan Singh. 

Qaniin-i ‘Ishq, Anwar Ali Rohtakt. 

Refutation of All Heresies, Hippolytus, tr. S.D.F. Salmond. 
Rashahat-i ‘Ayn al-Haydat, Fakhr al-Din ‘Alt ibn Husayn-i Kashifi. 
Plato: The Republic, 2 vols., tr. P. Shorey. 

Sri Ramacaritamdanasa, Tulasidasa. 

Ras@il-i Jami‘, Khwajah ‘Abd Allah Ansari, ed. Wahid Dastgirdi. 
The Revelations of Mechthild of Magdeburg, tr. L. Menzies. 
Rasa@il Shah Ni‘matullahi Vali, 4 vols., ed. Javad Nirbakhsh. 
Al-Risdlah al-Qushayrtyah, al-Qushayri, ed. M. al-Babt al-Halabi. 
The Revival of Religious Sciences, al-Ghazali, tr. Bankey Behari. 
The Rules or Secrets of the Naqshbandi Order, Omar Ali-Shah. 
The Holy Bible: The Revised Standard Version. 

Rama Rahasya Upanishad, tr. S. Hattangadi & P.R. Ramachander. 
Srimad Bhagavatam of Krsna-Dvaipayana Vydsa, 18 vols., A.C. 
Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada. 

Sar Bachan: An Abstract of the Teachings of Soami Ji Maharaj. 
Sahajobdai ki Bani; Belvedere. 

Sultan Bahu, J.R. Puri & K.S. Khak. 

The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, Part I: Apastamba and Gautama, 
tr. Georg Biihler. 

The Laws of Manu, tr. George Bihler. 

The Zend-Avesta, Part III, tr. L.H. Mills. 

The Schocken Book of Jewish Mystical Testimonies, Louis Jacobs. 
San Bier niigong néidan cidishi zhi, Chén Yingning. 
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SBP 


SBU 
SCM1-2 
SD1-2 
SDST 
SEKI 
SG 

SGR 


SGRV 
SHEA 
SIM 
SKHV 
SKHZ 
SKS 
SKSM 
SMAS 
SMIK1-13 
SMMB 
SNPM 
SOA 
SOB 
SOHI 
SPK 
SPL 
SPMT 


SRCD 


SRK1-5 
SRSS 


SSDK 
SSE1-15 
SSI1-10 
SSJV 
SSM1-3 
SSNA 


SSV 


Sar Bachan Chhand-Band (Sar Bachan Poetry), Swami Shiv 
Dayal Singh. 

Hazrat Sultan Bahi. 

“Spiritual Concepts of the Maori,” 2 parts, Elsdon Best. 
Spiritual Discourses, 2 vols., Maharaj Charan Singh. 

Selected Poems from the Divani Shamsi Tabriz, tr. R.A. Nicholson. 
Studies in Ecstatic Kabbalah, Moshe Idel. 

Spiritual Gems, Maharaj Sawan Singh Ji. 

Mafatih al-I'jaz ft Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz-i Mahmiid Shabistari, 
Shaykh Muhammad Lahiji, ed. Kayvan Sam1. 

Sant Guru Ravidds Vani, ed. B.P. Sharma. 

Sefer Haredim, Rabbi Eleazar Azikri. 

Studies in Islamic Mysticism, R.A. Nicholson. 

Sha‘arei Kedushah, Hayyim Vital; British Museum Ms. 749. 
Sha‘arei Kedushah, Hayyim Vital; dailyzohar.com. 
Self-Knowledge (Atmabodha), tr. Swami Nikhilananda. 

Satt Kabir ki Shabdavali, ed. Shri Manilal Tulsidas Mehta. 

The Sayings of Muhammad, comp. Abdullah Suhrawardy. 

The Sufi Message of Hazrat Inayat Khan, 13 vols. 

Spiritual and Mental Concepts of the Maori, Elsdon Best. 
Secret Native American Pathways Thomas Mails. 

Sufis of Andalusia, tr. R.W.J. Austin. 

The Spread of Buddhism, ed. A. Heirman & S.P. Bumbacher. 
Sefer Ozar Hayyim, Isaac ben Samuel of Akko. 

The Sufi Path of Knowledge, William Chittick. 

The Sufi Path of Love, William Chittick. 

The Seven Points of Mind Training, Thrangu Rinpoche, tr. Maruta 
Stern, Erik Kunsang & Michele Martin. 

The Sublime Revelation (Al-Fath ar-Rabbani), Shaikh ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jzlani, tr. Muhtar Holland. 

Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita, 5 vols., Mahendra Nath Gupta. 
Aparokshanubhuti or Self Realization of Sri Sankaracharya, tt. 
Swami Vimuktananda. 

Sefer ha-Shorashim, David Kimhi, ed. J.H.R. Biesenthal & 
F. Lebrecht. 

Sufi Symbolism: The Nurbakhsh Encyclopedia of Sufi Termi- 
nology, 15 vols., Dr Javad Nurbakhsh, tr. T. Graham eg al. 
Sacred Songs of India, 10 vols., V.K. Subramanian. 

Saman Suttam, comp. Jinéndra Varni, tr. T.K. Tukol & K.K. Dixit. 
Studies of the Spanish Mystics, 3 vols., E. Allison Peers. 
Self-Liberation Through Seeing with Naked Awareness, tr. John 
Reynolds. 

The Siva Samhita, tr. Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vasu. 


STHT 
SUAR 
SVSL 
SYEA 


SZGS 
T1-100 


TACD 
TAN1-2 
TAT 
TBKS 
TBLD 
TDK 
TEAK 
TGH1-3 
TGTD 
TITG 
TK1-10 


TKSQ 
TLDS 
TLG 
TLIW 
TLM1-2 


TMMS 
TMS 

TMU 
TOH1-4567 


TOS 

TPCS 
TPEF 
TPEQ 


TPU 
TRAK 
TS 
TSAA 
TSH1-2 
TSP1-6 
TSSH 
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Shobdgenzo, Eihei Dogen, tr. Hubert Nearman. 

The Samnyasa Upanisad-s, tr. A.A. Ramanathan. 

‘Umar ibn al-Farid, tr. Th. Emil Homerin. 

Sha‘arei ha-Yihud ve-ha-Emunah, Aharon Halevi Horowitz 
of Staroselye. 

Sha‘arei Zedek, ed. Gershom Scholem. 

Taisho Shinshii Daizokyo, 100 vols., ed. Takakusu Junjiro & 
Watanabe Kaigokyu. 

The Teachings of Ajahn Chah, Ajahn Chah. 

Tadhkiratu ’|-Awliya, 2 parts, ed. R.A. Nicholson. 

Tasawwuf va-Adabiyat-i Tasawwuf, Y.E. Bertels, tr. Sirus Izadi. 
The Taoist Body, Kristofer Schipper, tr. Karen C. Duval. 

The Long Discourses of the Buddha, tr. Maurice Walshe. 

A Testament of Devotion, Thomas Kelly. 

The Taoist Experience: An Anthology, Livia Kohn. 
Thrice-Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., G.R.S. Mead. 

The Teachings of Goswami Tulsidas, K.N. Upadhyaya. 

“Tantric Geometry,” Devdutt Pattanaik. 

The Treasury of Knowledge, 10 vols., Jamgon Kongtrul Lodré 
Tayé, tr. Kalu Rinpoché Translation Group. 

Tuhfat al-Kiram, Mir ‘Ali Shir Qani‘. 

The Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, Sogyal Rinpoche. 
Thesaurus Lingae Graecae: A Digital Library of Greek Literature. 
“Tefillin (Phylacteries),” Louis Jacobs. 

Thesaurus sive Liber Magnus, vulgo “Liber Adami” appelatus, 
opus Mandaeorum summi ponderis, 2 vols., ed. J.H. Petermann. 
Taoist Meditation, Isabelle Robinet, tr. J.F. Pas & N.J. Girardot. 
“Tapu,” Michael Shirres. 

Thirty Minor Upanisads, tr. K. Narayanasvami Aiyar. 

A Complete Catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons, ed. Hakuju 
Ui et al. 

Tayyibat, tr. Lucas White King. 

The Path, Maharaj Charan Singh. 

Tantra: The Path of Ecstasy, Georg Feuerstein. 

The Teachings and Practices of the Early Quanzhen Taoist Mas- 
ters, Stephen Eskildsen. 

Thirteen Principal Upanishads, tr. R.E. Hume. 

Tohunga — The Revival, Samuel Timoti Robinson. 

The Teachings of Silvanus, J. Zandee. 

Tabagat al-Suftyah, Khwajah ‘Abd Allah Ansari, ed. A.H. Habibt. 
Tulst Sahib Hathrasvale kt Shabdavali, 2 vols.; Belvedere. 
Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, 6 vols., Hemacandra, tr. H. Johnson. 
Tulsi Sahib: Saint of Hathras, J.R. Puri & V.K. Sethi. 
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sharira-dhatu (S), sarira-dhatu (Pa), ring bsrel (T), shéli (C), shari (J) Lit. 
body (sharira) part (dhatu); relic; bodily remains left after the cremation 
of a holy person’s body; also, material remains of sacred objects such as 
scriptures, bowls, robes, cuttings from the bodhi tree, and so on; usually 
housed in a shrine, a funeral mound or a stupa (S. stipa, Pa. thiipa) and made 
an object of worship and pilgrimage; often referred to simply as sharira. In 
Chinese Buddhism, there are two kinds of relics — the whole body or parts 
of it. Sometimes they are understood as the Buddha’s physical remains (or 
relics) and the siitras, which are regarded as his spiritual remains. 

It is believed that sharira-dhdtus have been left by a large number of 
buddhas, bodhisattvas, and arhats. The most significant relics are those of the 
Buddha — the tooth relic housed in the S7i Dalada Maligawa (‘Temple of 
the Tooth’) in the city of Kandy, Sri Lanka, being the most celebrated. After 
the death and cremation of the body of an enlightened being, the incombus- 
tible remains (bones, teeth, ashes, and other solids) are regarded as sacred 
relics. These sacred remains are then housed in shrines and stupas, often 
associated with temples and monasteries, and become objects of veneration, 
worship, and pilgrimage. In the commentaries to the Pali suttas, itis said that 
stupas were built to house the relics of devoted disciples of the Buddha, as in 
the cases of the Venerable Sariputta and Maha Moggallana.' 

The tradition of erecting stupas and shrines to house the relics is men- 
tioned in several Theravada and Mahayana sutras. According to the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta of the Digha Nikdya,* when the ailing Buddha 
realizes that his end is close, he goes with his disciple Ananda to a grove of 
flowering shdla trees, “though it was not the flowering season”. Lying down 
upon the ground, 


the blossoms rained upon the body of the Tathagata, and dropped and 
scattered, and were strewn upon it in worship of the Tathagata. And 
celestial mandara flowers and heavenly sandalwood powder from the 
sky rained down upon the body of the Tathagata, and dropped and 
scattered, and were strewn upon it in worship of the Tathagata. And 
the sound of heavenly voices and heavenly instruments made music 
in the air out of reverence for the Tathagata. 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 p.138, DNVS 


The Buddha, however, is not impressed. He remarks that it is those who 
follow his teaching (Dhamma) and make an effort on the spiritual path that 
truly honour him: 


It is not in this manner, Ananda, that the Tathagata is respected, ven- 
erated, esteemed, worshipped, and honoured in the highest degree. 
But, Ananda, whatever bhikkhu (monk) or bhikkhuni (nun), layman or 
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laywoman, abides by the Dhamma, lives uprightly in the Dhamma and 
walks in the way of the Dhamma, it is by such a one that the Tathagata 
is respected, venerated, esteemed, worshipped, and honoured in the 
highest degree. Therefore, Ananda, thus should you train yourselves: 
“We shall abide by the Dhamma, live uprightly in the Dhamma, and 
walk in the way of the Dhamma.” ... 

Do not limit yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the body of the 
Tathagata. Rather you should strive, Ananda, and be zealous on your 
own behalf, for your own good. Unflinchingly, ardently and resolutely 
you should apply yourselves to your own good. 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 p.139; cf: DNVS 


Nevertheless, the sutta also explains that “There are four places that a pious 
person should visit and look upon with feelings of reverence” — the places 
of the Buddha’s birth, enlightenment, where he started his teachings, and 
his death (parinibbana): 


And truly there will come to these places, Ananda, pious bhikkhus and 
bhikkhunis, laymen and laywomen, reflecting: “Here the Tathagata was 
born! Here the Tathagata became fully enlightened in unsurpassed, 
supreme enlightenment! Here the Tathagata set rolling the unexcelled 
wheel of the Dhamma! Here the Tathagata passed away into the state 
of nibbana in which no element of clinging remains!” And whoever 
should die on such a pilgrimage with his heart established in faith, at 
the breaking up of the body after death, will be reborn in a realm of 
heavenly happiness (saggaloka). 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.140-41, DNVS 


And the Buddha adds that there are plenty of “wise nobles, wise brahmans 
and wise householders who are devoted to the Tathagata, and it is they who 
will render honour to the body of the Tathagata”. He then gives some detailed 
instructions concerning the rather complex manner in which he should be 
cremated (like a cakkavattin, a universal monarch), and that a stupa should 
subsequently be erected at a crossroads: 


The body of a universal monarch (cakkavattin), Ananda, is first 
wrapped round with new linen, and then with teased cotton wool, 
and so it is done up to five hundred layers of linen and five hundred 
of cotton wool. When that is done, the body of the universal monarch 
is placed in an iron oil vessel, which is enclosed in another iron ves- 
sel, a funeral pyre is built of all kinds of perfumed woods, and so the 
body of the universal monarch is burned; and at a crossroads, a stupa 
(thiipa) is raised for the universal monarch. So it is done, Ananda, 
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with the body of a universal monarch. And even, Ananda, as with the 
body of a universal monarch, so should it be done with the body of the 
Tathagata; and at a crossroads also a stupa (thiipa) should be raised 
for the Tathagata. And whosoever shall bring to that place garlands 
or incense or sandalwood paste, or pay reverence, and whose mind 
becomes calm there — it will be to his well-being and happiness for 
a long time. 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.141—42; cf: DNVS 


He then explains that four kinds of people are worthy of a stupa —a tathagata, 
a pacceka-buddha (a non-teaching buddha who attains enlightenment for 
himself alone), a disciple of a Tathagata, and a cakkavattin. And he explains 
why stupas are helpful to people: 


And why, Ananda, is a tathagata, an arahanta, a fully enlightened 
one worthy of a stupa? Because, Ananda, at the thought: “This is 
the stupa (thiipa) of that blessed one, arahanta, fully enlightened 
one!” the hearts of many people will be calmed and made happy; and 
so calmed and with their minds established in faith therein, at the 
breaking up of the body after death, they will be reborn in a realm 
of heavenly happiness. And so also at the thought: “This is the stupa 
(thiipa) of that pacceka-buddha!” or “This is the stupa (thapa) of a 
disciple of that tathdgata, arahanta, fully enlightened one!” or “This 
is the stupa (thiipa) of that righteous monarch who ruled according 
to Dhamma!” — the hearts of many are calmed and made happy; and 
so calmed and with their minds established in faith therein, at the 
breaking up of the body after death, they will be reborn in a realm of 
heavenly happiness (saggaloka). And it is because of this, Ananda, 
that these four persons are worthy of a stupa (thapa). 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.142-43; cf. DNVS 


But all the talk of the Buddha’s immanent departure is too much for Ananda, 
who withdraws to a quiet place and weeps, saying: 


Iam still but a learner, and still have to strive for my own perfection. 
But, alas, my master, who was so compassionate towards me, is about 
to pass away! 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahdaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 p.143; cf: DNVS 


Asking a disciple to bring Ananda to him, the Buddha then tells him: 


Enough, Ananda! Do not grieve, do not lament! For have I not taught 
from the very beginning that with all that is dear and beloved there 
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must be change, separation, and severance? Of that which is born, 
come into being, compounded, and subject to decay, how can one 
say: “May it not come to dissolution!’’? There can be no such state of 
things. Now for a long time, Ananda, you have served the Tathagata 
with lovingkindness in deed, word and thought, graciously, pleasantly, 
with a whole heart and beyond measure. Great good have you gathered, 
Ananda! Now you should make an effort, and soon you too will be 
free from the impurities (Gsava). 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 p.144; cf: DNVS 


The Buddha’s passing is then described, as he rises from jhdna to jhana 
(stages of meditative absorption) and finally into the ultimate nibbdana. At 
this, there is thunder and an earthquake, and various high deities and close 
disciples say something appropriate, and many of those present, including 
deities, cry out: 


Too soon has the Blessed One come to his parinibbana! Too soon has 
the Happy One come to his parinibbana! Too soon has the Eye of the 
World vanished from sight! 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.157-58; cf. DNVS 


After the Buddha’s passing, the Mallas of Kushinara, the local ruling clan, 
and their families, who had come to pay their last respects to the Buddha 
and to cremate his body, 


with dance, song, music, flower garlands, and perfume, and erecting 
canopies and pavilions, spent the day showing respect, honour, and 
veneration to the body of the Blessed One. And then the thought came 
to them: “Now the day is too far spent for us to cremate the body of 
the Blessed One. Tomorrow we will do it.” 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 p.159; cf: DNVS 


This goes on for six days, until on the seventh they decide that it is time for 
them to cremate the body. Having conducted the cremation according to the 
Buddha’s earlier instructions, they take the relics to their council hall, and 
honour them as they had previously honoured the Buddha’s body. At this 
point, representatives of seven other ruling clans arrive with a claim to a 
portion of the relics; but the Mallas of Kushinara decline to part with any of 
them. The situation is resolved, however, when the brahman Dona suggests 
that their conduct is unseemly in the face of the Buddha’s teaching of tolerance 
and forbearance, and they accept Dona’s proposal of an eight-way split. Dona 
then asks for the urn, over which he intends to erect a stupa. At this point, 
another ruling family who has just arrived requests a portion of the relics and 
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on learning that there are no portions left, settles for the ashes. Each of the 
ruling clans then erect a stupa over their portion of the relics, plus “a ninth 
for the urn, and a tenth for the ashes. And thus it was in the days of old.’”? 

The Pali Mahaparinibbana Sutta is the oldest variant of the legend 
concerning the death of the Buddha, and forms the basis of many later elabora- 
tions. How much is fact, and how much is the kind of hagiographic accretion 
that embellishes the life stories and deaths of many of the world’s holy men 
and women is uncertain. Some aspects may have been intended symbolically 
or have been added out of a sense of reverence. But the Buddha’s instruction 
to Ananda to focus on the Dhamma, on the spiritual path, seems entirely 
worthy of such a great spiritual personage. Many of the other details could 
easily have been added later as a justification for practices that had sprung 
up after the Buddha’s death. This would include the ‘significance’ of relics. 

It is also unlikely that there is any historical basis for the Buddhist tradi- 
tion of a ‘war of the relics’, whose earliest ‘mention’ is probably as two huge 
stone friezes straddling the western and southern gateways of the Great 
Stupa of Sanchi in Madhya Pradesh. According to legend, the great Emperor 
Ashoka (304-232 BCE), who ruled over much of the Indian subcontinent for 
around thirty-five years, collected all the relics, opened the reliquaries, and 
redistributed them around his kingdom in 84,000 stupas. After a fierce and 
bloody war against the state of Kalinga (now Orissa) in which 100,000 died 
and even more were deported, Ashoka gradually converted to Buddhism, 
later becoming one of its greatest advocates. 

A good example of the elaboration of the original story is found in the 
Avatamsaka Sutra, a mostly Chinese creation, which maintains that the “tenth 
great work of a buddha’ includes permitting the (post-mortem) dismembering 
of his body in order to make countless relics and stupas that serve to remind 
people of his teachings: 


In order to transform and liberate all heavenly and celestial beings 
(nagas, yakshas, gandharvas, etc.), ... human and non-human, they 
permit the dismembering of their own bodies into innumerable relics 
(shéli), ...in order to inculcate purity and faith in the minds of sentient 
beings, so that they may honour, respect and joyfully worship the 
buddha, and cultivate all virtues in order to reach the journey’s end. 
And in the dwelling places of heavenly and celestial beings (ndgas, 
yakshas, gandharvas, etc.) ... of haman and non-human beings, they 
build monuments, adorned in various ways, for the purpose of worship. 
Their teeth, nails and hair are all used to build monuments, so that all 
those who see them may remember the Buddha, the Dharma (C. fa) 
and the community (C. séng, S. sangha), honouring and reverencing 
them in order to help them to maintain their conviction in the faith with 
joy, to give alms and service wherever they may be, and to cultivate 
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the virtues; and so that, through the merit thus earned, they may take 
birth in the heavens or as a human being, amid kinsfolk of nobility 
and prosperity, having abundant property and a pure household; and 
so that they do not enter evil incarnations, but always dwell in good 
incarnations, where they can always see the buddha and live in a 
pure manner; and so that they can rapidly attain liberation from the 
three realms of existence, and follow the vehicle (path) of their own 
aspiration and reap its corresponding fruit. Recognizing the grace of 
the tathdgata (C. rildi), they repay with gratitude the favours they have 
received, dedicating themselves forever to the buddhas of the world.... 
Although the buddhas and world-honoured ones have died (entered 
parinirvana), they still remain as fields of blessings for sentient 
beings — inconceivable, pure, boundless, virtuous, and without equal. 
They cause the roots of goodness and virtue of sentient beings to reach 

fulfilment. This is the tenth great work of a buddha. 
Avatamsaka Sutra 47, T10 279:248a24-b12 


See also: tirtha. 


1. Compiled from commentaries on Samyutta Nikdya 47:13—14, Cunda Sutta, 
PTSSS pp.161-63; in Life of Sariputta, LSNT. 

2. Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbdana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.72-168. 

3. Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.159-67, DNVS. 


shat-karma (S), khat karma (H/Pu) Lit. six (shash, khat) observances (karma); 
the six duties or rituals enjoined on a brahman, according to Hindu scriptures; 
also called the shat-kriya. Various lists of the shat-karma appear in the dif- 
ferent sacred books, and according to different commentators. The Parashara 
Smriti lists them as:! 


1. Samdhya. Prayer at twilight (samdhya), at dawn and dusk. 

2. Sndna. Religious ablutions (sndna) and lustrations; bathing in sacred 
waters. 

. Japa. Recitation (japa) of sacred texts. 

. Homa. Fire sacrifice (homa) or offering. 

. Deva puja. Worship (puja) of the gods (deva). 

. Vishva-devatithi. Treating guests (atithi) as though they were gods. 


Nn & WwW 


There are variations on the theme, and some later smritis, in place of one or 
other of the above, include: 


1. Veda-patha. Recitation (patha) of the Vedas. 
2. Brahmayajfia. Worship (yajiia) of God. 


3: 
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Tarpana. Satisfaction, pleasing or propitiation (tarpana) of the gods, 
sages, and ancestors through offerings of water. 


The six traditional duties or observances mentioned individually throughout 
the Hindu smritis are often listed as: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


Japa. Recitation. 

Tapas. Austerities. 

Tirthaydatra. Pilgrimage; journey (ydatra) to holy places (tirtha), espe- 
cially on the banks of streams or lakes. 

Deva piija. Worship (puja) of the gods (deva). 

Mantra-sadhana. The practice (sadhana) of mantras (verbal formulae), 
worship by means of mantras. 

Samnyasa. Renunciation. 


Traditionally, the six duties that brahmans are expected to perform are: 


An WYN = 


. Adhyayana. Studying (adhyayana) or recitation of the Vedas. 
. Adhyapana. Teaching (adhyapana) the Vedas. 

. Yajna. Offering sacrifices (yajra). 

. Yajana. Performing sacrifices for others. 

. Dana. Giving (dana) gifts to others, charity, almsgiving. 

. Pratigraha. Receiving (pratigraha) gifts from others. 


Other lists detail the first two as acquiring knowledge (jidana) and imparting 
it to others. 
In yogic practice, the shat-karmas are listed as:? 


1. 


Dhauti. Cleansing the stomach by swallowing and withdrawing a long 
piece of cloth. 


. Vasti. A yogic form of enema. 
. Neti. Cleansing the nasal passage by pulling a thread through the nose 


and mouth. 


. Nault. Churning, and thereby cleansing, the stomach and intestines by 


rhythmic rolling of the abdominal muscles. 


. Trataka. Gazing steadily at an object; fixing the attention on an object. 
. Kap4ala-bhati. Skull (kapdla) lustre (bhdati); cleansing of the passage 


between the mouth and nostrils, by drawing in either air or water. 


Tantric texts understand the shat-karmas or shat-karanas as rites in which 
the incantation of mantras plays a central part. They are generally listed as: 


1. 


Shanti-karana. Propitiating, pacifying; a rite intended to remove 
obstacles, avert evil, and create peace (shanti) in one’s environment; 
includes exorcism. 
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2. Vashi-karana. Subjugating, subduing; the power to subject someone 

to one’s will by means of charms and incantations. 

. Stambhana. Driving away; the power to block negative influences. 

4. Vidveshana. Causing enmity; the power to stir up misunderstandings, 
quarrels and enmity between people. 

5. Uchchatana. Uprooting; a rite intended to make someone leave some- 
thing, such as their home or job, by making them feel uncomfortable 
in that situation. 

6. Marana. Death; the incantation of a mantra with the intention of causing 
another’s death, either rapidly or slowly, often by invoking evil powers; 
generally understood to be used only in self-defence. 


Oe 


In Jainism, some Digambara teachers,* such as the ninth-century Jinasena, 
prescribe six karmas or karmans for the laity, as a replacement for the more 
stringent, six @vashyakas recommended for mendicant monks. Three of these 
(deva puja, tapas, dana) are found among the Hindu lists. 

As the sole means to salvation, Indian sants are not impressed by any of 
these methods: 


People may recite by heart 
the Shdstras, the Smritis, and the four Vedas; 
They may be ascetics or great self-disciplined yogis; 
They may visit sacred shrines of pilgrimage (tirath) 
and perform the khat karmas (observances), over and over again, 
performing worship services (puja) and ritual bathings (ndi) — 
Even so, if they have not embraced love for the supreme Lord God, 
then they shall surely go to hell. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 70, AGK 


You perform the khat karma, 

and sit (in yogic postures, san) wearing your loincloth (dhoti). 
In the homes of the wealthy, 

you read the prayer book (pothi). 
You chant on your rosary (mala), 

and beg for money. 
No one has ever been saved in this way, friend. 

Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 888, AGK 


He may remain devoted to worship (puja) and adoration (archa), 
bowing his forehead to the floor practising the khat karma. 
He indulges in egotism and pride, and falls into entanglements, 
but he does not meet the Lord by these devices. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 642, AGK 


Shavu‘ot 11 
See also: hatha yoga (8.5), karma-kanda. 


1. Parashara Smriti 1:39. 

2. E.g. Gheranda Samhita 1:12, Hatha Yoga Pradipika 2:22-36, HYPM 
pp.186—224. 

3. E.g. Yogini Tantra 4. 

4. Jinasena, Adi Purana 38:34, APJJ; Chamundaraya, Charitrasara, CSCM 
p.21; both in JYMS p.185. 


Shavu‘ot (He) Lit. weeks; the Feast of Weeks; the Jewish festival of Pentecost, 
which falls on the fiftieth day after the start of the Pesah (Passover) festival; 
commemorates the revelation of the Torah (the five books of the Pentateuch) 
on Mt Sinai in about 1300 BCE;' also celebrates the spring wheat harvest. 

Observance of the Feast of Weeks is commanded in Exodus: 


You shall observe the Feast of Weeks (Shavuot), the first fruits of wheat 
harvest, and the Feast of Ingathering (Hag ha-Asiph) at the year’s end. 
Exodus 34:22; cf. KJV 


Details of the various festivals to be observed in the Jewish calendar are stipu- 
lated in Leviticus. Regarding the celebration of Shavu‘ot, Leviticus instructs: 


From the day after the Sabbath (of Passover), ... you must count seven 
full weeks. You must count fifty days, to the day after the Sabbath, 
and then you must offer Yahweh a new oblation. You must bring bread 
from your homes to present with the gesture of offering — two loaves, 
made of two-tenths of wheaten flour baked with leaven; these are first 
fruits for Yahweh. In addition to the bread, you must offer seven one- 
year-old, unblemished lambs, a young bull and two rams, as a burnt 
offering to Yahweh with a cereal offering and a libation, as food burnt 
as a smell pleasing to Yahweh. 

You must also offer a goat as a sacrifice for sin, and two one-year- 
old lambs as a communion sacrifice. The priest must present them 
before Yahweh with the gesture of offering, in addition to the bread of 
the first fruits. These, and the two lambs, are holy things for Yahweh, 
and will revert to the priest. 

On the same day, you are to hold an assembly; this is to be a sacred 
assembly for you; you must do no heavy work. This is a perpetual law 
for all future generations, wherever you may be living. 

When you gather the harvest in your land, you must not harvest to 
the very edges of your field, and you must not gather the gleanings 
of the harvest. You must leave them for the poor and for the stranger. 

Leviticus 23:15—22; cf: JB, KIV 
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See also: Pesah. 


1. Exodus 19:6—24:18. 


shéngdi (C) Lit. divine or sacred (shéng) ground or place (di); shrine, holy land, 


holy city; the ground on which Daoist temples are established; places believed 
to be inhabited by spirits, divine beings, or sages. 

In ancient times, shamans (wi) and Daoist adepts (néihdng) led solitary 
lives in places where they could enjoy the spiritual atmosphere of the space 
around them. Such places were either already considered sacred or became 
so by virtue of the adepts’ presence. Mountains (shdn) and caverns or grottos 
(dong), with their symbolic flow of the ‘blood’ of water and the ‘breath’ of 
air, were traditionally regarded as sites where the spiritual penetrated the 
physical; they thus became sacred spaces for Daoist practitioners. Over time, 
legends developed around these mountains and grotto heavens, and accounts 
of their holiness entered the written tradition. 

All major schools of Daoism are associated with at least one sacred 
place — frequently a mountain, whose grandeur, beauty and physical loftiness 
evoke the spiritual aspiration of the practitioners. Taishan, one of China’s 
most sacred mountains — the sacred mountain in the East — has a ‘Stairway 
to Heaven’ comprising about 7,000 steps leading to the top of the mountain. 
The stairway is lined with small temples of various deities — the temple at 
the top being dedicated to Yiidi (the Jade Emperor), the highest deity, who 
presides over heaven and earth. 

The five great sacred mountains (wiiyué) of Daoism are: 


Taishan (‘Tranquil Mountain’ ) in the East (Shandong). 
Huashan (‘Splendid Mountain’) in the West (Shanxi). 
Héngshan (‘Balancing Mountain’) in the South (Hunan). 
Héngshan (‘Permanent Mountain’) in the North (Shanxi). 
Songshan (‘Lofty Mountain’) in the centre of China (Hénan). 


There is a widespread belief that the lords of these five sacred mountains 
(wtiyue diziin) are also the keepers of the entrances to the netherworld, located 
deep within the mountains. 

Certain caves, caverns and mountain hollows, known as dongtidn (grotto 
heavens) are considered conducive to spiritual growth. There are hundreds 
of them all over China, with each Daoist community having access to at 
least one. Many include underground networks connecting various sacred 
locations, with temples (mido) constructed above them. 

Gazettes (bdojudn, “precious scrolls’), which list sacred and auspicious 
spaces in Daoism and explain their historical significance, are considered 
sacred in themselves. Geomancy and divination were used, together with 
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legends and personal accounts, to determine their location. The findings, 
with short explanations of their whereabouts, were recorded in manuals 
such as the Kdnyui miji bdojuan (‘Precious Scroll Containing Secret Tablets 
on Heaven and Earth’). Such compilations are still produced today, with the 
modern versions including tourist information. 


shikha (S/H/Pu), sikh (Pu) Lit. a tuft of hair on the crown of the head; a crest, 
a topknot, a plume; an external symbol of brahmans and some groups of 
sadhus and sannydsins (mendicant holy men). 

Mystics have generally observed that outward symbols bear no relation- 
ship to inner spiritual attainment. Thus, the Varaha Upanishad describes the 
creation as being comprised of ninety-six fattvas (essences), adding that he 
who has inner experience of these tattvas will attain liberation of the soul, 
whatever his religious affiliation: 


Those that know these ninety-six fattvas will attain salvation in what- 
ever order of life they may be, whether they have matted hair, or are 
of shaven head, or have only a tuft (shikhda) of hair. 

Varaha Upanishad 1:17; cf: TMU p.168 


A true holy man, detached from the entire world, has no concern for any 
outward symbol. “Knowledge”, here, refers to mystical awareness, conscious- 
ness, or gnosis: 


The paramahamsa carries neither the staff (danda), nor the hair-tuft 
(shikha), nor the holy thread (yajfiopavita), nor any covering. He feels 
neither cold nor heat, neither happiness nor misery, neither honour 
nor dishonour, efc. It is meet that he should be beyond the reach of 
the six billows (hunger, thirst, grief, delusion, disease, and death) of 
this world-ocean. Having given up all thought of calumny, conceit, 
jealousy, ostentation, arrogance, attachment or antipathy to objects, 
joy and sorrow, lust, anger, covetousness, self-delusion, elation, 
envy, egoism and the like, he regards his body as a corpse, as he has 
thoroughly destroyed the body-idea. 

Being eternally free from the cause of doubt and of misconceived 
and false knowledge, realizing the eternal Brahman, he lives in That 
himself with the consciousness, “I myself am He; I am That which is 
ever calm, immutable, undivided, of the essence of knowledge-bliss 
(Gnanda-vijnana); That alone is my real nature.” That alone is his 
tuft of hair (shikha). That alone is his holy thread (pavitra). Through 
the knowledge of the unity of the jrvatman with the Paramatman, the 
distinction between them is wholly gone. 

Paramahamsa Upanishad 2; cf. MUM pp.4—5 
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He who has knowledge of the non-dual Atman (Self) has the real sacred 
thread (yajnopavita). His deep absorption in meditation is itself the 
tuft (shikhda).... He is deeply absorbed in Brahman, he is the illumined 
being (deva); he is the sage; he practises penance; he is the noblest; 
he is greater than all. 

Paramahamsa-parivrajaka Upanishad 5; cf: SUAR p.160 


Guru Nanak also points out that external symbols are no indication of the 
inner spiritual condition: 


Some shave their heads, 
some keep matted locks; 
Some wear hair tufts (jatd sikh), 
and some observe silence, yet full of pride. 
Without loving devotion and divine knowledge, 
their mind wavers and wanders in ten directions. 
Maddened by maya (illusion), man abandons the nectar (amrit) 
and drinks the deadly poison. 
Thus his evil deeds (kirat) are not effaced. 
He realizes not the Lord’s will (hukam) 
and enters into the bodies of beasts. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1013, AGC 


Likewise, the Jain teacher Mahavira (C6th BCE) writes: 


A person may have a tuft (shikhda) 
or matted hair on the head, 
or a shaven head, or remain naked, or wear but a rag. 
But if he tells a lie, it is all fruitless and futile. 
Acharya Shivarya, Bhagavati Aradhana 843 


See also: sannyasin (7.1), upanayana. 


shirk (A/P) Lit. association; polytheism, idolatry, infidelity, pluralism; ascribing 


an associate or partner to God; depicting God as being like anything in His 
creation; hence, all religions other than Islam, as well as atheism (putting 
nothingness in place of God); related to the terms shartk (partner) and mushrik 
(associator, unbeliever, idolator, pagan); regarded as the converse of tawhid 
(unity), the profession of God’s unity. The Qur’an is emphatic that God has 
no partner or associate: 


He to whom belongs the dominion 
of the heavens and the earth: 
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No son has He begotten, 
nor has He a partner (sharik) in His dominion. 
It is He who created all things, 
and ordered them in due proportions. 
Qur’Gn 25:2, AYA 


One day we shall gather them all together. 

We shall say to those who ascribe partners (shurak@’) to us: 

“Where are the partners (shuraka’) of your make-believe?” 
Quran 6:22; cf. AYA, MGK 


Associating no “partner” with God is first among many good human qualities: 


Serve God, and associate no partners (tushrikia) with Him; 
And do good to parents, kinsfolk, orphans, those in need, 
neighbours who are near, neighbours who are strangers, 
the companion by your side, the wayfarer, 
and what your right hands possess. 
For God loves not the arrogant, the vainglorious. 
Qur'an 4:36; cf. AYA 


To associate partners with God is the only sin that He does not forgive: 


God does not forgive the associating (yushraka) 

of other gods with Him, 

but, other than that, He forgives whoever He pleases. 
Whoever associates (yushrik) other gods with God 

has strayed far, far away.... 
To set up partners (yushraka) with God 

is to be guilty of a heinous sin. 

Qur'an 4: 116, 48; cf. AYA 


In Sufism, the “partners” or “other gods” are human imperfections, which 
draw the attention that should otherwise be engaged in worship. Giving the 
attention to anything other than God is polytheism: 


If our hearts are engaged in anything, 
then we are engaged in polytheism (shirk). 
‘Attar, Divan 568:8025, DASN p.423, in SSE3 p.4l 


In traditional Islam, the sin of shirk is considered to have been avoided so 
long as a person has pronounced the shahddah, “There is no god but God.” 
Verbal affirmations, however, do not necessarily reflect either internal belief 
or individual experience: 
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A disciple asked Junayd, 
“O you who are steeped in the mysteries, 
tell me, who is a polytheist (mushrik)?” 
Junayd replied, “‘O idle prattler, 
whoever speaks God’s name without having seen Him 
is a polytheist (mushrik) and a perverse meddler!” 
Attar, Divan, Qasa’id 16:840-42, DASN p.52, in SSE3 p.42 


Likewise, Shaykh Shibli says in his characteristically outspoken way that 
Sufism itself, the spiritual path, is all shirk, because the seeker is striv- 


ing to overcome something that he regards as real and as something other 
than God: 


Abi Bakr Shibli says: “Sufism is polytheism (shirk), because it is 
the guarding of the heart from the vision of ‘other’, and ‘other’ does 
not exist.” That is to say, vision of other (than God) in affirming the 
unity of God is polytheism (shirk), and when ‘other’ has no value in 
the heart, it is absurd to guard the heart from remembrance of ‘other’. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjub II, KMM p.43, KM p.38 


Shirk is said to be of two kinds: jalt (apparent) and khaft (latent, hidden, 
secret). Shirk-i jalvis the open belief that God has partners (shartk). Shirk-i 
khaft refers to all forms of attachment to anything other than God, i.e. 
material things, spiritual stations on the way to God, and especially the 
individual self. Ibn al-Farid says that anyone who harbours a hidden sense 
of self is subject to hidden shirk and will consequently experience the 
pain of “separation”: 


If you but knew it, 
you are devoted to secret polytheism (shirk al-khaft), 
with a soul that has strayed from the guidance of the Truth. 
He in whose love union with his Beloved 
has not been accomplished falls by his polytheism (shirk) 
into the fire of separation from his Beloved. 
Ibn al-Farid, T@’tyah 227-28, DF QM p.68; cf. in SIM p.220 


Shaykh Baha’l says that it is love that frees the seeker from the subtle 
forms of shirk: 


Hear this from me: knowledge that gives new life is the knowledge of 
love. This knowledge will transport you along a way that will free you 
from latent (khaft) and apparent (jalz) polytheism (shirk). 

Shaykh Baha’, Kulltyat, Shir-u Shakar, KSBA pp.32-33; cf. in SSE3 p.42 
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Some Sufis have also spoken of shirk al-akhaft (most hidden polytheism) as 
the subtlest level of shirk al-khafi. Any awareness of self as separate from 
God is shirk al-akhafi. In this sense, only the perfect saint is completely free 
from shirk. 


See also: but, sanam. 


shéugud (C) Lit. admitting a fault or one’s mistakes. See chéngft. 


shoului (C) Lit. to receive, to accept (shou) a register (J); in Daoism, to receive 
a /m (register). A practitioner receives a /i at the time of his initiation or 
ordination. This /i is a list of protective deities over whom the owner is said 
to wield some control, for which reason he always has it with him. The /a 
is also seen as a form of diploma for having attained that particular level of 
initiation or ordination. The length of the register (i.e. list of deities) increases 
with the adept’s progress through the various levels of ordination. The adept 
calls upon the deities to effect healing, to convey petitions to the other world, 
and for self-protection. In a form of contractual arrangement with both the 
master who imparted the /# and with the deities listed therein, the possessor 
of the / agrees to observe certain precepts. 

When imparting a /i, a fui (talisman) is also bestowed, for which reason 
the ritual is generally known as ‘imparting talismans and registers’. The term 
shoult is used to describe both the imparting and receiving of the register. 
By extension, shoul also refers to the acceptance of someone as a Daoist 
priest, and to the acceptance of a disciple by a master. 


See also: ft, 10. 


shraddha (S/H/Pu) Lit. faithful; a rite in which an offering of food and drink 
is made to deceased relatives and ancestors; a religious ceremony accom- 
panied by a feast for brahmans and others, generally performed by a son of 
the deceased for the welfare of a departed one a few days after death, and 
subsequently half-yearly or yearly thereafter; also performed by those who 
wish to renounce the world. 

When performed a short time after death, a shraddha is known as an 
ekéddishta, and is considered of great help to the departed. Up to that time, 
the deceased is thought to be a wandering spirit in an ethereal body, and the 
ekoddishta helps the spirit enter the world of the ancestors (pitriloka). The 
ekéddishta rite consists of a water offering, sometimes with the addition of 
rice balls intended to sustain the departed spirit. 
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Mystics have often pointed out the illogical nature of such rites. The 
Indian mystic Paltii observes that, while alive, parents are uncared for and 
given hardly anything to eat. Yet after death, the son goes to a holy place to 
feed the brahmans and wastes good food by throwing it into a holy river: 


No food is given to aged parents when they live, 
but when dead, it is offered to their spirits. 
How can the dead eat such food? 
If a dead bull is given grass, how can he eat it? 
A neighbouring lady comes and prepares delicious food, 
which the sons and relatives greatly relish, 
while the parents are offered libation of water 
and an oblation of rice balls! 
Nothing actually reaches the dead parents, 
yet the sons think that they gain great merit 
for their respectful gesture. 
These ignorant idiots treat dead parents as ghosts. 
Paltii says that this rite is practised by them, 
ostensibly for the salvation of their parents; 
But, it is mere show and deception. 
No food is given to aged parents when they are living, 
but when they are dead it is offered to their spirits. 
Paltii, Bani 1, Kundali 191, PSB1 p.80 


See also: pitripuija, shraddha (>4). 


Shugendo (J) Lit. way (do) of cultivating (shu) miraculous power (gen); path of 


acquiring supernatural powers; an esoteric (mikkyd), ascetic and layman’s 
path that has merged native Japanese folk beliefs with elements of Shinto, 
Daoism and various Buddhist schools, especially the esoteric (tantric) Tendai 
and Shingon traditions. Shugendo practitioners are called yamabushi (one 
who reposes in the mountains, a mountain man), shugenja (one who cultivates 
miraculous power), shugy6 sha, kenja (wise man), and kenza. 

The central distinguishing feature of Shugendo is the practice of long and 
difficult pilgrimages through the sacred landscapes of mountainous areas. 
Other Shugendo austerities and esoteric practices include immersion in water- 
falls, solitary existence in caves, various fasting regimes, meditation, long 
sessions of chanting sacred texts, prayer, recitation of mantras and dharanis 
(spells), the use of mandalas (especially in the interpretation of mountain ter- 
rain as a mandala), charms (amulets efc.), exorcism and control of evil spirits, 
fire ceremonies, initiation and consecration ceremonies, and so on. The goal is 
a fusion of the quest for spiritual enlightenment in the present life, the desire to 
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acquire merit for the benefit of others, and the development of supernatural and 
healing powers. Enlightenment is understood as attaining union with the kami 
(Shinto mountain deities) or with the primary Shugendo deity, Fudd Myo. 

Buddhist doctrines such as the six pdramitds (perfections) and the ten 
dharma realms of existence — hell, hungry ghosts, animals, demons, humans, 
deities, shravakas (disciples), pratyeka-buddhas (privately enlightened 
buddhas), bodhisattvas, buddhas — have been incorporated into Shugendo, but 
interpreted as physical and spiritual stages traversed by the ascetics in the course 
of their mountain pilgrimages. Buddhist mandalas, especially the taizokai 
(womb world) and kongékai (diamond world) mandalas, normally understood 
as symbolic representations of the various celestial buddhas, bodhisattvas 
and their various forms of wisdom, are reinterpreted as symbolic maps of 
sacred mountain landscapes. Thus, the mountains come to be identified with 
the celestial buddha Vairochana (J. Dainichi), the primal cosmic buddha who 
pervades all and is the source of all; and entering the mountains is understood 
to be entering the mandala of Vairochana, and becoming an integral part of 
him. Undertaking a pilgrimage is to enter the mandala associated with that 
particular mountain range, with particular features on the route — waterfalls, 
springs, large boulders, and so on — being regarded as the residence of the 
particular deities represented in the mandala. Many of Buddhism’s celestial 
beings have also been incorporated into Shugendo worship, with the addition 
of various new deities. Identification with Fudo Myoo through suitable rituals 
permits entry to the spiritual realm and control of his retinue of servants for 
the purposes of exorcizing the evil spirits responsible for misfortune. 

Illustrating the syncretic nature of Shugendo is the supposedly Tendai 
practice of kaihdgyo (‘circling the mountain journey’ ) — of circumambulating 
Mount Hiei while chanting, meditating, and praying. Though clearly taking 
its inspiration from Shugendo mountain worship, the practice is traditionally 
said to have been started by the Tendai monk S66 Osho (831-918). Kaihdgyo 
practice can last for a day, for 100 days, or for 1,000 days carried out over a 
seven-year period. In the latter case, 25 to 50 miles are run on each of the 
1,000 days. The 1,000 days are broken up into two phases. The merit acquired 
for the first 700 days is dedicated to the practitioner’s benefit, and that of the 
remaining 300 to the benefit of others. Between the two phases, the prac- 
titioner undertakes an extraordinarily severe nine-day fast, abstaining from 
food, water, rest, and sleep. So gruelling is the practice that in the last 130 
years only 46 participants have been able to complete the course.' 

The origins of Shugendé mountain worship lie in kannabi shinko, a Shinto 
belief that the mountains are sacred, the dwelling of ancestors and deities 
(kami). Shugendo itself, as a loosely organized religious and spiritual system, 
arose when mountain asceticism came under the influence of Buddhism and 
Daoism during the Heian period (794-1184). The increasingly organized and 
politicized monastic Buddhism of the Heian period is also thought to have 
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invoked a response among some monks for a life of solitude and asceticism 
in the wilderness of the mountains. During the Heian period, Shugendo 
mountain centres were either independent or were linked with Tendai and 
Shingon institutions. 

Shugendd accommodated elements of both Shinto and Buddhism, and its 
fate was linked to both. The syncretism of Shinto and Japanese Buddhism 
(which often shared the same shrines, temples, and officiating monks) had 
been a part of the Japanese religious landscape for many centuries. In 1868, 
however, when Emperor Meiji took back the power of the imperial throne 
from the feudal lords who had governed Japan under the overall rule of the 
Tokugawa shogun, one of his first acts was to separate by decree the beliefs, 
practices and institutions of Shinto and Buddhism. In fact, Buddhism itself 
became a focus of persecution, especially during the early period of Emperor 
Meiji’s rule. In 1872, Shugendo was legally banned for its eclectic mix of 
traditions, and officiating Shugend6d monks were offered a three-way choice 
of either entirely relinquishing their priestly role, or becoming priests of 
Shinto shrines, or accepting full ordination as monks with whichever Tendai 
or Shingon tradition they had been previously affiliated. It was not until 1946, 
with the introduction of post-war legislation regarding religious freedom, 
that Shugendo was once again permitted a self-determining existence. This 
prompted the re-emergence of a number of independent Shugendo schools that 
had taken refuge in the Tendai and Shingon traditions. Shugendo still exists 
in modern Japan, although it enjoys only a fraction of its former popularity. 

Shugendo is generally said to have been founded by the late seventh-century 
mountain ascetic En no Gyoja (En the Ascetic), although his life has been 
mythologized to the extent that it is difficult to separate fact from fiction. En 
no Gydja—also called En no Ubasoku (En the lay monk) or by his proper name 
En no Ozunu — is said to have scaled and consecrated many of the mountain 
peaks, establishing numerous Shugendo sanctuaries and laying the founda- 
tion of the future pilgrimage routes travelled by the yamabushi. He is also 
said to have founded the monastery on Mount Omine as the headquarters of 
Shugendo, a position it has retained to the present day. In 699, again according 
to a legend, he was falsely accused of sorcery and of misleading people, as a 
result of which he was exiled to the volcanic island of Izu Oshima. Though 
later pardoned, he decided to remain in the mountains. 

En no Gydja came from the mountainous region of Katsuragisan, which 
borders the present-day prefectures of Nara and Osaka. Mountains regarded by 
Shugendo as especially sacred include Yoshino mountain (in Nara), Kumano 
(in Wakayama), Haguro (in Yamagata), Hiko (in Kytishii island), and Ishizuchi 
(in Shikoku island). Many of the pilgrimage routes through these mountainous 
areas have been revived since the 1946 legislation regarding religious freedom. 

The first official records of the yamabushi or shugenja date from the 
eleventh century, by which time Shugendo appears to have become prevalent 
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throughout Japan, even represented in the imperial court, where the yama- 
bushi played the part of advisers, healers, soothsayers, and so on. In 1799, 
the Emperor Kokaku posthumously granted En no Gyoja the title of Shinben 
Daibosatsu (‘Miraculous Great Bodhisattva’). 

Among the various Shugendo pilgrimage routes of modern times are Mount 
Omine and Mount Kinpusen (whose temple is also said to have been founded 
by En no Gyoja), both of which lie within the Yoshino-Kumano National Park 
in Japan’s Kansai region. Designated as a UNESCO World Heritage Site in 
2004, the park remains a popular pilgrimage centre and yamabushi training 
area. White-robed modern yamabushi can still be seen bearing conch-shell 
trumpets on their belts and a book of incantations on their backs.* 


See also: yamabushi (7.1). 


1. Adharanand Finn, “What I learned when I met the monk who ran 1,000 
marathons,” The Guardian, theguardian.com, ret. September 2016. 

2. See “Hieizan,” “kaihogy6,” “Shugend6,” Princeton Dictionary of Buddhism, 
PDB; “shugend6,” Oxford Dictionary of Buddhism, ODB; “Mount Omine,” 
“Shugendo,” “Yamabushi,” Wikipedia, ret. June 2013; “Shugendo,” A-to-Z 
Photo Dictionary, AZPD; “space, sacred,” Encyclopedia of Buddhism, EBRB. 


shurak@ (A) Lit. partner; idol. See but. 


si da f6 jiao ming shan (C) Lit. four (si) famous (ming) mountains (shan) of 
Buddhism (f6 jido); four Chinese mountains, regarded as sacred by Buddhists 
and visited as popular pilgrimage sites; each of the mountains is believed to 
be the place where four main celestial bodhisattvas have appeared, attained 
enlightenment, and expounded their teachings. These four mountains and 
their associated bodhisattvas have become emblematic of the four cardinal 
directions. They are the location of beautiful monasteries, Buddhist libraries, 
items of cultural antiquity, and outstanding scenery. Several other Chinese 
mountains are also considered sacred, some by Buddhists, some by Daoists. 
The four mountains are: 


Mount Province Bodhisattva Virtue Direction 
Wiitai shan = Shanxi Weénshii (S. Mafjushri) great wisdom North 
Eméi shan Sichuan Puixian (S. Samantabhadra) great conduct West 


Ptittioshan Zhejiang  Guanyin(S. Avalokiteshvara) greatcompassion East 
Jiuhud shan = Anhui Dizang (S. Kshitigarbha) great vows South 


See also: tirtha. 
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siddha-chakra (S) Lit. wheel (chakra) of perfection (siddha); a Jain yantra. 


See Olt. 


siguo (C) Lit. to consider (st) a fault (gud); to reflect on one’s past errors; to 


examine one’s faults; based on the principle, first appearing in the Taiping 
jing (‘Scripture on Great Peace’, C2nd), of ‘inherited burden (chéngfi)’. 
Individuals first reflect upon their past errors (stguo), which they then confess 
(shéuguod) to the celestial deities, and attempt to correct themselves (zizé). 
See chéngft. 


sindir (H/U) Lit. vermillion; a bright red powder consisting of red lead (lead 


tetroxide, a toxic oxide of lead); one of the traditional substances used by 
Indian men for the tilak (mark, sign) applied to the forehead, and by married 
women for the bindi (a round dot on the forehead) and also, in some parts 
of India, along the parting in the hair. In modern times, the bind7 is often a 
self-adhesive, manufactured material of some kind. See bindu, tilaka. 


snan(a) (S/H), ishnan, isnan (Pu) Lit. bathing, washing, ablution, immersion; 


religious ablutions and lustrations; bathing in sacred waters; a Hindu and 
Jain rite of purification in which bathing is regarded not only as a hygienic 
necessity, but also as a religious and ritual obligation; appears in some lists 
of the shat-karma (six actions). Contrary to the normal tradition, not bathing 
(asndnatva) is included among a number of vows taken by Jain ascetics. 

Spiritually, sndna implies inner cleansing — cleansing the mind of mate- 
rial impurities such as falsehood, violence, lust, anger, intemperance of all 
kinds, and so on. 

Sndna also implies a more mystical cleansing — bathing in the sacred 
‘lake’ of pure spirit known as mdnasarovar, situated in daswdn dwar, the 
third spiritual region according to the descriptions of some Indian saints. It 
is there that the soul becomes free from all impurities of the mind and maya, 
and is then described as a hamsa (pure swan) capable of ascending into the 
yet higher spiritual realms. 

The purpose of the rite is to wash away sin. Those who set out to perform 
the ritual, in addition to following the instructions of the officiating priest, are 
expected to do so in a penitent frame of mind, and to make certain prepara- 
tions, such as fasting and making various offerings. The Upanishads, while 
not altogether rejecting external practices, look more to inner purification: 


Withdrawing the mind from sensory objects is dhydna (contempla- 
tion). Purifying the mind of its impurities is snadna. Control of the 
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senses is shaucha (purification).... Being devoted to the One, one 

should live in that solitary Place that is free from duality. This is the 

way that a wise man should live; he alone will attain liberation. 
Maitreya Upanishad 2:3-4; cf. SUAR p.180, TMU p.21 


Being in that eternal brightness and shoreless expanse of nectar 
constitutes sndna. 
Mandala-brahmana Upanishad 2:2; cf. TMU p.189, YU p.232 


Guru Arjun maintains that all the benefits of giving in charity or bathing at 
holy places is acquired by contact with the divine Word or Name: 


By guru’s grace (parsddi), your face shall be radiant. 
Chanting the Nam, you shall receive the benefits 
of giving charity and taking cleansing baths (isndn). 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 46, AGK 


See also: shat-karma. 


song, nian, songjing, nianjing, yin’é (C) Lit. to recite, repeat, or chant (nidn, 
song); to recite or chant the scriptures (nidnjing, songjing); to chant, to recite 
rhythmically (yin’é). 

Ritual recitation and chanting became a major aspect of Daoist ritual from 
at least the Tang dynasty (618-907). Its development appears to have been 
influenced by Chinese Buddhist methods of recitation, such as the chanting of 
Buddhist satras. Several Daoist texts, including the Ddodé jing (c.C3rd BCE), 
have mnemonic rhythmic patterns that lend themselves to easy memorization 
and to chanting. Indeed, some Daoist texts were composed specifically for 
the purpose of ritual chanting, many with four- to five-character combina- 
tions in a rhyming and/or rhythmic pattern, lending themselves to melodious 
chanting styles. 

During important occasions and in wealthier temples, music accompanies 
recitation and chanting as part of Daoist religious ceremonies. The most 
common instruments are the prayer bell and the wooden fish-drum, which 
sets the rhythm. More elaborate performances include the use of cymbals, 
gongs, and additional drums. 

For practitioners of néidan (inner alchemy), chanting was a way to open 
up the throat area, thus allowing the energy to flow unhindered through the 
body. The sounds of the repeated chant were believed to resonate and open 
the internal centre associated with that particular sound. Changes in the pat- 
tern of breathing and in the speed of repetition could bring similar benefits. 
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stava, stavan(a) (S/H) Lit. praise; a hymn of praise or devotion; eulogy, panegyric, 


encomium; a term common to Jain, Buddhist and Hindu traditions, which 
include a great many hymns of praise; also called a stotra. 

In the Hindu tradition, for instance, the well-known Mahimna (‘Greatness’) 
Stava, traditionally believed to have been written by Pushpadanta (‘Flower- 
Toothed’), leader of the gandharvas (celestial spirits, heavenly singers), extols 
the greatness of Shiva as the bestower of happiness and the guru of the gods. 
The hymn is also known as the Shiva-mahimna Stotra. 

In Jainism,’ stavas are addressed to a Tirthankara during daily piija 
(worship) or on occasions such as marriages, funerals, the ending of a fast, 
and so on. Some stavas are dedicated to particular Tirthankaras. The sing- 
ing of stavas is done individually, even in a contemplative frame of mind. 
Stavas are also performed by choirs (mandal), often comprised of women. 
Stavan is the term generally used for hymns composed in languages such as 
Hindi and Gujarati. 

Three ancient hymns in particular are common to both Digambara and 
Shvetambara traditions. The Nama-jina Stava, also called the Chaturvimshati 
Stava (‘Praise of the Twenty-Four’ ), invokes the names (nama) of the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras (also known as Jinas) of the present cycle of time according 
to Jain cosmology. The Shruta Stava praises the dharma (teachings, path) 
taught by the 7irthankaras and preserved in the scriptures (shruta). The 
Shakra-stava or Shakra-stava Siitra (also known as the Namutthunam Sutra), 
which is traditionally said to have been composed by the deity /ndra (also 
called Shakra), eulogizes the qualities of the Tirthankaras: 


I bow to the arahanta bhagavantas. 

I bow to the Jinas, those who started the scriptures, 
the Tirthankaras, and the self-enlightened ones. 

I bow to the best among men, the lions among men, 
the best lotuses among men.... 

I bow to the best in the world, the guides of the world, 
the benefactors of the world, the beacons of the world, 
and the enlighteners of the world. 

I bow to the liberators from fear, the givers of vision, 
the givers of the path, the givers of refuge, 
the givers of right conviction, and the givers of enlightenment. 

I bow to the givers of law, the preachers of law, the masters of law, 
the leaders of law, the world monarchs of law, 
and those who are the best in all the four directions. 

I bow to those who are liberated from the bondage of false knowledge, 
who are the holders of unrestricted and best knowledge and faith, 
who in this world are the light, the liberators, the refuge, 
and the movers and givers of rest. 
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I bow to those who are the victors and the givers of victory, 
the saviours and the saved, 
the givers of enlightenment and the enlightened, 
and the givers of liberation and the liberated. 
I bow to the all-knowing, all-seeing Jinas, 
who have conquered fear and who have attained the happy, 
stable, formless, infinite, imperishable, unobstructed, 
and eternally perfect state and existence. 
I bow to Bhagavan Mahavira, the last Tirthankara, 
whose advent was determined by the preceding Tirthankaras. 
I pay homage and I bow to the Lord, 
and may the revered Lord cast His gracious glances at me here. 
Shakra Stava; cf. NSSS 


Numerous stavas similarly exist in the Buddhist tradition. Some are in praise 
of the Dharma (Path) or other aspects of Buddhist philosophy. Many praise the 
qualities of the Buddha (his enlightenment, majesty, efc.), such as the Sanskrit 
catuh-stava (four hymns) attributed to the Buddhist philosopher Nagarjuna 
and known as the Lokdatita (‘Transcending the World’), Niraupamya 
(‘Peerless’), Achintya (‘Inconceivable’ ), and Paramartha (‘Ultimate Truth’ ) 
stavas. Once popular in Indian Mahayana Buddhism, more than four stavas 
are claimed as belonging to the catuh-stava, and which of them, if any, are 
the originals is uncertain.” 

Among the many other Buddhist stavas, is the poignant Deshand Stava 
(‘Hymn of Confession’ ) of the seventh-century Indian master Chandragomin. 
He compares spiritually ill human beings to lepers who know they are seri- 
ously sick, yet “only occasionally take medicine”: 


Our minds are constantly confused; 
We have been ill for a very long time. 
What is achieved by lepers 
who have lost their arms and legs 
but only occasionally take medicine? 
Chandragomin, Deshanda Stava, TTS, P2048 98:3.8-4.1; cf: in GTE1 (24) p.60 


Although the meaning of the analogy is clear, it should be added that so far as 
is known, there was no effective treatment for leprosy in the seventh century. 


See also: stotra. 


1. See “stava(n),” A to Z of Jainism, AZIW. 
2. See “catuhstava,” Oxford Dictionary of Buddhism, ODB. 
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sthapanacharya (S) Lit. standing in place (sthapana) + teacher (Gchdarya); 


symbolic teacher; something that stands in the place of an dcharya; a ritual 
item carried by Shvetambara Miartipujaka (image worshipper) mendicants 
to symbolize the presence of the head dcharya of their order, even in his 
physical absence. 

When a mendicant performs certain rites in the absence of his @chdrya, 
he reverentially places the sthapanacharya before him on a cushion or on 
the ground as a reminder that spiritually he is not alone, but is in the pres- 
ence of his @charya and others in the ascended, Jain spiritual hierarchy. This 
helps him to adopt the proper attitude of reverence and devotion. Such rites 
include guru-vandana (veneration of the teacher), performed by reciting 
prayers and mantras; delivery of a spiritual discourse (pravachana); and 
pratikramana (confession). 

Various designs of sthapandcharya are found. Sometimes, they are made 
from three sticks arranged as an open tripod. Sometimes, four sticks are 
bound together in the middle, with the ends splayed out above and below in 
the shape of an hourglass or a collapsible canvas stool. When opened, the 
sthapandcharya is seen to contain five small conch shells or five round pieces 
of seashell, symbolizing the paricha (five)-parameshthins (great beings) who 
are deemed worthy of worship. These five are the arahantas (enlightened ones), 
siddhas (disembodied, perfected, liberated ones), @charyas (mendicant lead- 
ers), upadhydyas (preceptors), and sadhus (ordinary mendicants). The shells 
remind the monk that he is always in the presence of the ascended hierarchy. 
Sometimes, the sthapanacharya is replaced by a book containing the revered 
Pancha-Parameshthin and the Pajichindiya Sutras, placed upon the a@charya’s 
seat on a special cross-legged bookstand used for scriptures. In modern times, 
the book on its bookstand has also become known as a sthdpandcharya. 


stotra (S/H) Lit. a hymn of praise; eulogy, panegyric, encomium; also called a 


stava; from the verb stu (to praise) and related to stuti (praise, worship); a 
popular form of devotional literature, of which there are a great many in the 
Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu traditions. Some were written in ancient times, 
even as far back as the Vedas, others are more recent. 

In Hindu tradition, stotras are often addressed to a deity such as Shiva, 
Vishnu, or Devi. Some are essentially a list of names for that deity, such 
as the traditional Vishnu Sahasranama (‘Thousand Names of Vishnu’), 
recited with the intention of invoking the help and grace of the deity. The 
Ramaraksha (‘Protection Given by Rama’ ) Stotra, a devotional prayer invok- 
ing the protection of Rama, is a Sanskrit stotra written by Budhakaushika 
during the Vedic period, praising the divine qualities of Rama and seeking 
His protection. The popular Panchakshara (‘Five Letters’) Stotra, by the 
ninth-century philosopher and mystic Shankara, is addressed to Shiva. It is 
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based upon the mantra “Aum namah Shivadya” by taking the five syllables 
of na-ma-shi-va-ya as the starting point for its five verses in praise of Shiva. 
The mantra is also called the patichakshara mantra. 

In Jainism, too, there are many stotras written in praise of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras of the present era, according to Jain cosmology. Among the best 
known is the Sanskrit Bhaktamara (“Devoted Gods’) Stotra, accepted by both 
Digambaras and Shvetambaras, which was written in praise of Rishabha, the 
first Tirthankara. The title is drawn from the first verse, which describes the 
gods bowing before Rishabha. According to the traditional stories, the stotra 
was written by a court poet, Manatunga. In order to demonstrate the stotra’s 
power to the king, Manatunga was bound in multiple chains. Successive 
chains were broken with the recitation of each verse, until eventually he was 
free. The stotra became a part of the Jain tantric tradition, with manuscripts 
containing yantras (esoteric diagrams) and mantras (verbal formulae) 
associated with the recitation of the individual verses. Scholars are inclined 
to think that Manatunga was a sixth-century Shvetambara devotional poet.' 


See also: stava. 


1. See “Bhaktamara Stotra,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW. 


stiipa (S), thipa (Pa), mchod rten (T), ta (C), to (J), dagoba (Sinhala), paya 
(Burmese) Lit. heap, pile; a mound of earth, bricks, and so on; anglicized as 
‘stupa’; a Buddhist building or structure, traditionally hemispherical, built 
to house the relics (sharira-dhdtu, sharira) or possessions of the Buddha or 
of a departed holy man or woman, and which are generally held in a special 
container (reliquary); an elaborate form of the pre-Buddhist grave mound. 
Stupas are also used for meditation, and as a focus for veneration and homage. 
According to the Pali Mahaparinibbana Sutta, the Buddha gives instruc- 
tions that his relics should be enshrined in a stupa built at a crossroads. But as 
things turn out, eight clans lay claim to the relics, and after some deliberation 
it is decided to divide the relics into eight portions. Each clan then builds a 
stupa to house the portion assigned to them, together with two further stupas 
by those who had received the ashes and the urn. The Buddha says that relics 
and stupas are helpful because they remind people of him and of his teachings, 
and he gives instructions for his remains to be placed in a stupa, saying that 
anyone who visits a stupa with reverence will find benefit and happiness for a 
long time after. He also adds that anyone who dies on a pilgrimage to a stupa 
with thoughts of reverence in his mind will be “reborn in a realm of heavenly 
happiness (saggaloka)’.' As a result, many stupas have become popular 
Buddhist pilgrimage sites (S. tirtha), with ritual clockwise circumambulation 
(S. parikramda) on well-prepared pathways being a significant part of the rites. 
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Archaeological records suggest that after the collapse of the tolerant 
Gupta Empire (f7.320-550) in the sixth century, the practice of enshrining 
relics in stupas died out. In the place of relics are found small clay tablets 
or miniature stupas engraved or stamped with a four line verse from the 
Pali texts that encapsulate the Buddha’s doctrine of dependent origination 
(pratitya-samutpdda), regarded as the essence of his teaching: 


Those things that proceed from a cause, 
the Tathagata has declared their cause, 
and that which is their cessation. 

Thus has the great holy man (samana) taught. 
Vinaya Pitaka, Mahdavagga 1, PTSV1 p.41; cf. BDV4 p.54 


Stupas have been constructed for several other reasons. Many have been built 
in honour of a monk deemed to have been particularly deserving. Earning 
merit (punya) has been another major motivation. There are also financial 
incentives. Pilgrimage and large stupa sites complete with temples and 
monasteries, frequently supported by the state, often with a market and a 
considerable area of adjoining land, attract large numbers of people, stimulat- 
ing the local economy, and providing work and business for local merchants 
and artisans, all leading to a healthy flow of revenue from devotees. 

The classical, hemispherical Buddhist stupa of India spread along with 
Buddhism into many Eastern countries, where the form has been modified 
and embellished, often significantly, according to local architectural styles. 
The Sri Lankan dagoba (S. dhdatu-garbha, ‘relics womb’, ‘relics chamber’ ) 
for instance, has a spire on top; the Burmese paya (holy one; applied to 
people, deities, God, and places associated with religion) is more elongated, 
typically built as a narrow pyramid-like tower with several storeys, each with 
an upward-curving roof; the Tibetan mchod rten (chérten) is more archi- 
tecturally complex, built on a square base, with several stepped storeys on 
top, surmounted by a dome, with a cone on top; the Chinese pagoda — from 
the Portuguese pagode, an attempted rendering of the Sanskrit bhagavatt 
(divine) — is of quintessentially Chinese design, often multistorey and used 
for a variety of purposes, including secular. 

Several categories of stupa, not necessarily exclusive, have been identi- 
fied. There are those containing the relics of the Buddha, his disciples or 
other Buddhist holy men and women; those containing the possessions of the 
Buddha or his disciples, such as begging bowls, robes, or books of scripture; 
those built in memory of some event in the life of the Buddha or his disciples; 
those built to commemorate a visit or to acquire spiritual merit (punya); and 
those that symbolize some aspects of Buddhist teaching. 

The architectural features of these buildings are often invested with a rich 
symbolism. A stupa, in itself, often visible from a distance, reminds the local 
community of the invisible omnipresence of the Buddha. Like a grave, it is 
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also a reminder of mortality, and the transience of life and all things in this 
world. Individual sites may have their own particular symbolism. Borobudur, 
an extraordinary, probably eighth- and ninth-century, Mahayana stupa and 
temple complex in Java, is the biggest Buddhist temple in the world. Estimated 
to have been built over a period of around seventy-five years, it is thought 
to symbolize the three worlds (of desire, form, and formlessness) and the 
spiritual stages (bhiimi) traversed by a bodhisattva. Hidden for several hun- 
dred years beneath volcanic ash and jungle regeneration, it was discovered 
by the British in the nineteenth century, restored during the twentieth, and 
has developed into a popular pilgrimage site. Visitors who circumambu- 
late the stupa are presented with scenes from the Buddha’s life, tales of 
his past births, and Mahayana sutras. Ascending from the bottom of the 
stupa to the top is believed to symbolize the journey from the world of 
samsdara to nirvana. 

The equally magnificent Swayambhunath stupa and temple complex, 
built on a hilltop in the valley of Kathmandu (Nepal), is a Vajrayana (tantric 
Buddhist) complex, built as an architectural mandala, replete with symbolic 
meaning. Among its most obvious features are its huge dome representing 
the world, and its thirteen pinnacles symbolizing the thirteen stages on the 
road to enlightenment. The four pairs of eyes on each side of the spire that 
sits atop the main dome symbolize wisdom and compassion; and above and 
between these two eyes is the third eye, the divine eye of the Buddha that 
sees all things. Images of the five celestial or wisdom buddhas have been 
carved into each side of the stupa and there are statues of them at its base. 
Each buddha represents a different aspect of wisdom and consciousness. 

There are many other exotic and elaborate temple and stupa complexes in 
the Buddhist world. These include: 


Boudhanath. One of the world’s largest stupas, probably built or rebuilt 
in the fourteenth century in Kathmandu after the Mughal invasions on 
an ancient trade route between Tibet and Nepal. However, its origins 
and history are surrounded by much legend and mythology, with some 
Nepalese chronicles dating its origins to as early as the fifth century CE. 


Botataung Paya (‘Stupa of the One Thousand Officers’). In Myanmar; 
commemorates the one thousand military leaders who escorted relics 
of the Buddha from India over two thousand years ago. The original 
stupa was destroyed in World War II, and a relic chamber, twenty feet 
square and six feet high, was discovered in the process of the excava- 
tions preparatory to rebuilding the stupa. Inside the chamber was a 
round stone casket in the shape of a pagoda, twenty-three inches in 
diameter and thirty-nine inches high, containing a wealth of precious 
stones, ornaments, jewellery and over seven hundred terracotta plaques 
depicting scenes from Buddhist tradition.’ 
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Jokhang Temple. Built in Lhasa during the reign of King Songtsen 
Gampo (r.604—650), founder of the Tibetan Empire that lasted until 
the ninth century, and regarded as the most important sacred site in 
Tibetan Buddhism. 


Mahabodhi (‘Great Enlightenment’) Temple. A Buddhist stupa located 
in Bodh Gaya, India, built during the fifth and sixth centuries during 
the time of the Gupta Empire, and said to contain a descendant of the 
original Bodhi Tree under which Gautama Buddha gained enlighten- 
ment (bodhi). 


Mahdathipa (‘Great Stupa’). A pure white stupa at Anuradhapura in 
Sri Lanka; an ancient and popular pilgrimage centre, built by King 
Dutthagamani Abhaya (7. 101-77 BCE) after his conquest of the Tamils. 
According to legend, the Mahathiipa contains one of the eight original 
portions of the relics of the Buddha, which were being safeguarded by 
the ndgas (serpent kings) of the underworld, whence they found their 
way by miraculous means to Anuradhapura. 


Pha That Luang (‘Great Stupa in Lao’). A large, gold-covered stupa in 
Vientiane, Laos, featuring several terraces representing the levels of 
enlightenment. The original building was probably constructed in the 
third century CE, but has been rebuilt or remodelled several times due 
to the depredations of foreign invaders. 


Shwedagon Pagoda (‘Golden Pagoda’). Built in Yangoon, Myanmar, 
between the sixth and tenth centuries; surrounded by many sparkling 
stupas with a central stupa rising ninety-nine metres and completely 
covered in gold. 


Sri Dalada Maligawa (‘Temple of the Tooth’). A famous temple in Kandy, 
Sri Lanka, believed to house a tooth relic of the Buddha. 


Todaiji (‘Great Eastern Temple’). Originally built in Nara, Japan, in the 
eighth century, during the Nara period; said to be the world’s largest 
wooden building. 


Wat Arun (“Temple of Dawn’). An architectural representation in Bangkok, 
Thailand, of Mount Meru, which is the centre of the universe according 
to Buddhist mythological cosmology. 


See also: sharira-dhatu. 
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1. Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.140-68. 
2. See “Botataung Paya,” Wikipedia, November 2015. 


stuti (S) Lit. praise, adulation, eulogy, panegyric; a hymn of praise and adoration 
to God, deities, a guru, and so on; common to Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu 
traditions. Stuti refers to both the praise itself as well as to a particular 
hymn of praise. 

Recitation of the stuti known as the Chaturvimshati Stava — meaning 
‘Praise (stava) of the Twenty-Four (chaturvimshati)’ Tirthankaras —is one of 
the six @vashyakas, which are practices or rites performed by Jain mendicant 
monks, though also recommended for the laity either daily or less frequently. 
Jain texts contain many stutis, which praise deities, arahantas (enlightened 
ones), or one or more of the twenty-four Tirthankaras or Jinas. When recited 
as something other than mere ritual, the intention is to impress the qualities 
of the Tirthankara upon one’s mind in the quest for spiritual understanding 
and liberation from the cycle of birth and death. 

The hagiographic Trishashti-shalaka-purusha-charitra of Hemachandra 
contains numerous stutis, including one said to have been recited by Bharata, 
the first universal monarch (chakravartin, a mythological, all-powerful king), 
when overwhelmed by his meeting with Rishabha, the first Tirthankara: 


Praise of you by people like me 
is like measuring the ocean with a jug. 
Nevertheless, I shall praise you, O master, 

for my devotion cannot be restrained. 

People who associate with you become your equals, O lord, 
for candle wicks are lit by contact with light. 
Your teaching prevails — 

it is a cure that gives freedom from pride (mada), 

tames the wild elephant of the senses, and shows the Way. 
After destroying the destructive karmas, 

you are indifferent to the remaining karmas (that keep you here), 

I think, only to favour the world, O lord of the three worlds. 
Clinging to your feet, O lord, people cross the ocean of existence.... 
The sight of you is dawn from the deep sleep of delusion.... 
Through contact with your lotus feet, people’s karma is destroyed... . 
Your favour, O lord of the world, is rain from a cloud, 

moonlight from the moon, beneficial to all. 

Hemachanara, Trishashti-shalakd-purusha-charitra 1:6.173—80; cf: TSP1 p.339 


See also: avashyaka, stava, vandana. 
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subhah (A), subhat (P) (pl. subuhat) Lit. majesty, glory; a rosary for repeating 
prayers or reciting the names of God, usually having thirty-three or ninety-nine 
beads, the commonest prayer formulae being Subhdnahu (Glory to Him) or 
“Subhan Allah (Glory to God, Praise God)!’”, also called a tasbih or misbahah. 


See also: tasbih. 


Sukkot (He) Lit. booths, shelters, tabernacles; temporary dwellings, a temporary 
building, walled with wood, canvas, sheets or (in modern times) metal sheets, 
and roofed over with leaves and branches; a form of dwelling used by farm- 
ers during the harvest season; the Feast of Tabernacles; a Jewish eight-day 
festival, with the first day celebrated on the fifteenth day of the seventh month 
(Tishrei), which falls between late September and late October; commemo- 
rates the Israelites’ wanderings in the Sinai desert for forty years after their 
exodus from Egypt and the divine protection they received during their jour- 
neys, as related in the Bible;' also, the Feast of Ingathering (Hag ha-Asiph), 
which celebrates the autumn harvest and the end of the agricultural year in 
Israel. Activities on the first day include special prayers and festive meals. 

Observance of the Feast of Ingathering is commanded in Exodus: 


You shall observe the Feast of Weeks (Shavu‘ot), the first fruits 
of wheat harvest, and the Feast of Ingathering (Hag ha-Asiph) at 
the year’s end. 

Exodus 34:22; cf. KJV 


Details of the various festivals to be observed in the Jewish calendar are stipu- 
lated in Leviticus. Regarding the celebration of Sukkot, Leviticus instructs: 


On the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when you have gathered 
in the fruit of the land, you must keep a feast of Yahweh for seven 
days; the first day must be a Sabbath, and the eighth day must be a 
Sabbath. On the first day, you must take choice fruits, branches of 
palm trees, the boughs of leafy trees and willows from the river bank; 
and for seven days you must rejoice in the presence of Yahweh your 
God. You are to celebrate a feast for Yahweh in this way for seven 
days every year. This is a perpetual law for all future generations: you 
must celebrate it in the seventh month; you must dwell in shelters 
(sukkot) for seven days. All native Israelites are to dwell in shelters 
(sukkot), so that future generations may know that I made the children 
of Israel to dwell in shelters (sukkot), when I brought them out of 
the land of Egypt. 

Leviticus 23:39-43; cf. JB, KJV 
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1. Deuteronomy 1:1-11:32; Numbers 1:1-36:13. 


sutra (S/H), sutta (Pa) Lit. thread; specifically, the sacred thread worn by 
orthodox brahmans, or the thread on which are strung the beads of a rosary; 
from the root siv, to sew; also applied to the stitching together of the leaves 
of manuscripts; thus, si#tras, short aphorisms constituting in their totality 
a body of doctrine on some subject; short sentences, aphoristic rules, terse 
sayings, pithy statements, each more or less a suggestive formula embodying 
a lesson; hence, any work or manual consisting of strings of such rules, hang- 
ing together like threads, usually as summaries of other texts or as doctrine 
for practical application. These statements are not intended as expository 
statements, but as aids to memory. However, since they are brief, they lend 
themselves to divergent interpretations, the cryptic statements often requiring 
a commentary or explanation to make them intelligible. 

Hindu literature has many examples of siitras. These include the Dharma 
Sutra, Grihya Sutra, Kalpa Sutra, Shrauta Satra, Vedanta Siitra (also known 
as Brahma Sitra), and Patafijali’s Yoga Sutras. 

In Buddhism, sitras or suttas (Pa) are collections of classic dialogues 
and discourses. The Pali suttas of the Theravada tradition, presented as 
discourses and dialogues of the Buddha, represent the oldest stratum of 
Buddhist literature. Traditionally believed to have been preserved orally until 
committed to writing in 29 BCE (around 450 years after the Buddha’s death), 
their authenticity is very difficult to verify. The later Mahayana sutras date 
from the second to the sixth centuries CE, as for instance the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sitra (‘True Law of the Lotus Satra’, generally known as the “Lotus 
Sutra’) and the Vajrachchhedikd-prajndparamita Sutra (‘Thunderbolt Cutter 
Perfection of Wisdom Sutra’, generally known as the ‘Diamond Sitra’). 

The sacred thread worn by the members of the three higher castes of Hindu 
society is also called the sutra or janeu. 


See also: upanayana. 


swastika (S. svastika; Pa. sotthika, sotthiya, sovatthika; T. bkra shis, gyung drung; 
C. wan, wanzi; J. manji) An anglicization of the Sanskrit svastika, meaning 
‘lucky object’, ‘lucky symbol’, ‘auspicious thing’, and derived from ‘is (asti) + 
well (su)’ or ‘well (su) being (asti)’ + the suffix ka; an ancient symbol of good 
fortune formed as an equilateral cross with its four arms bent at right angles, 
pointing either to the right or to the left; the earliest known form of across as a 
symbol in human religion; categorized as a raksha yantra (protection yantra). 
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Though stigmatized in recent times due to its adoption in the first half of the 
twentieth century by the National Socialist German Workers’ Party — gener- 
ally referred to in English as the Nazi Party — the ancient svastika remains a 
popular auspicious symbol in Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu traditions. In modern 
times, in view of its negative connotations, the svastika is sometimes replaced 
by the auspicious symbol representing Aum. 

Early Western travellers in Asia, intrigued by its positive associations, 
introduced the symbol of the swastika to their native lands. By the start of 
the twentieth century, the design was even being used in architecture, adver- 
tising, and product packaging. It was, inter alia, the name of a California 
fruit distribution company, a good-luck motif on the back of playing cards, 
the shape of an engraved advertisement for Coca-Cola, a part of the design 
on Carlsberg beer bottles, an insignia of the Boy Scouts, and the name of 
a magazine published by the Girls’ Club of America, who also sent out 
swastika-shaped badges to young readers who sold the magazine. American 
military units used it during World War I, and it was present on RAF planes, 
even as late as 1939. Most of these uses came to a halt in the 1930s, with the 
rise of Nazi power in Germany. 

The Nazi use of the swastika arose from the research of nineteenth-century 
German scholars who noticed the similarities between Sanskrit and German 
(both being members of the Indo-European group of languages). From these 
similarities in language they theorized the existence of a dominant race of 
white proto-Indo-Europeans, whom they called Aryans (speakers of Indo- 
Iranian in the centuries BCE called themselves dryas — ‘noble ones’), from 
whom semitic and other races were excluded. The notion was subsequently 
appropriated by anti-Semitic groups such as the Nazis. In 1910, a poet and 
nationalist ideologist, Guido von List, suggested the swastika as an Aryan 
symbol for all anti-Semitic groups and, in 1919-1920, it was adopted by the 
newly formed Nazi Party. In 1921, Hitler, having earlier laid down the colours 
of the new flag in his Mein Kamf, insisted that the symbol rest at a 45-degree 
angle, to orient it more in an ‘S’-direction. He also insisted that the right- 
angled bends should point to the right (the converse of the Buddhist swastika). 
As an emblem of Nazism, the swastika, once a symbol of good-fortune and 
well-being, rapidly became associated with bigotry, hatred, and atrocity. In 
1935, it was incorporated into the German national flag, a use that ended 
after World War I with the German surrender in May 1945. 

The geometric design known in modern times as the swastika has ancient 
origins. It is first found as a decorative and probably religious motif (though 
often with no specific evidence of auspicious or religious overtones) on 
pottery, as well as stone, metal and other carvings from a number of archaeo- 
logical sites in Europe, Africa, and Asia. The earliest-known such artefacts 
are those of birds and other objects, carved from mammoth tusk, bearing 
intricate meandering designs like joined-up swastikas. These early artefacts 
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were discovered at Mezine in the Ukraine, and are dated between 15,000 and 
10,000 BCE. A study of artefacts from European bronze and iron age sites 
indicate that the swastika sometimes represents the sun, sometimes eternity, 
sometimes — perhaps — a bird (possibly a crane) in flight. At other times, it 
is probably no more than a fairly obvious geometric and decorative motif. 

In ancient Greece, the swastika was known by a number of names, includ- 
ing the gammadion or tetra-gammadion, the swastika being comprised of 
four linked representations of the ancient Greek character, the capital gamma 
(IL). The symbol appears either singly or in repeating, interlinked designs in 
architecture, and on clothing, ornaments, and coins. Priestesses of ancient 
Greece had the symbol tattooed on their bodies, indicating its religious 
significance. In India, the first evidence of the symbol is probably in the 
Indus Valley civilization, dating from around 3,000 BCE. Since there are 
clear correspondences between ancient Greek and Hindu mythology, it is 
probable that the use of the symbol in the two cultures is not coincidental. 

As a specifically religious symbol, often as intricate elaborations on the 
basic pattern, the svastika first gained significance in Buddhism during 
the Mauryan Empire (322-185 BCE) in India as a symbol of the Buddha 
and good fortune, prosperity, and eternity. Images of the Buddha generally 
have a svastika on the chest, palms, and soles of the feet. The svastika also 
represents the feet or footprints of the Buddha, and is often found at the 
beginning and end of inscriptions. The svastika is also a symbol of the 10,000 
perfections of the Buddha! as well as of eternity. The earliest Buddhist art 
did not represent the Buddha in his physical form, but sometimes indicated 
his presence by means of the svastika. As a revolving cross, the Buddhist 
svastika also represents the perpetual activity of the universal life principle 
in the ever-evolving cosmos. 

The svastika was adopted by the Hindu tradition concurrently with the 
decline of Buddhism in India during the Gupta Empire (c.320-550 CE). 
Following the gradual spread of Buddhism, the swastika became a prevalent 
auspicious symbol in the iconography of Tibet, China, and Japan. In Tibet, 
where the svastika is known as gyung drung (eternity, changelessness) and 
bkra shis (auspiciousness, good fortune), it was absorbed by the indigenous 
Bon tradition, which has been deeply influenced by Buddhism in many 
respects. Modern Tibetan Buddhists use the svastika as a motif in fabric 
design. In Bali, the svastika gained popularity under the influence of Bali’s 
Hindu kings during the first millennium CE. 

The gradual introduction of the Buddhist svastika into China began as 
early as the third century BCE, if not before, with the migration along the Silk 
Road of sculpture and other art forms bearing the symbol. But swastika-like 
ornamental motifs had been used in China to decorate art forms since at least 
2,000 BCE, long before the advent of Buddhism. The symbol’s independent 
use has been found on Chinese coins dated 315 BCE, on a silk print dated 
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to 2,100 BCE, and on a red earthenware funeral urn found in Ganst, which 
has been dated to between 2,200 to 1,800 BCE.’ Any use of the svastika by 
Chinese Daoists is generally presumed to be from Buddhist influence. 

The inclusion of left- and right-pointing swastikas in Chinese writing took 
place following the formal introduction of Buddhism by Buddhist missionar- 
ies during the first century CE. In 693 CE — having elevated Buddhism above 
Daoism — Empress Wt Zétian declared the swastika (which had come to mean 
‘all’ or ‘eternity’ ) to be the source of all good fortune, and she decreed that it 
should henceforth be regarded as a Chinese character, to be pronounced wan 
like the homophonic character wan (ten thousand; hence myriad, all, eter- 
nity),° which it also represented. In the Kdngxi Zididn (“Kangxi Dictionary,’ 
1716) — the standard Chinese dictionary during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries — the entry for wan (swastika) reads: “Synonym of ‘myriad’. It 
is used mostly in Buddhist classic texts.” During her reign, Empress Wt 
Zétian created several new forms of the already existing characters, includ- 
ing a swastika inside a circle, which came to designate the sun. The wan 
(swastika) character in Chinese has no meaning other than its own shape as 
a Buddhist auspicious symbol, and is thus only used in the compound word 
wanzi (‘swastika character’) — sometimes written using the character for 
wan (10,000) — especially to describe the swastika motif in decorative arts. 

Wanzi entered the Japanese language (phonetically rendered as manji) 
around the eight century, when the Chinese writing system was introduced 
to Japan. However, when referring to the forty-five degree, right-pointing 
swastika emblem used by the Nazi party in Germany, the Japanese use the 
term ha-kenkuroitsu, a phonetic rendering of hakenkreuz, which is the usual 
German word for swastika. In Japanese cartography, the left-pointing swastika 
is used to indicate the location of Buddhist temples. 

In 1922, a voluntary association called the Shijié h6ngwanzihui (“World 
Red Swastika Society’, still active today with branches in Malaysia and 
Singapore) was founded in China as the philanthropic branch of Daoyuan 
(‘Society of the Dado’). Also known as Daodé shé (‘Society of Dao and 
Virtue’), it is a syncretist Daoist school, one of a number of new societies 
founded at that time in China. It drew on Western examples such as the 
Red Cross to build charitable institutions grounded in religions such as 
Buddhism and Daoism.* 

In the Jain and Hindu traditions, the svastika is an auspicious symbol, 
placed on the opening pages of account books, on doors, thresholds, or 
on the head or body during religious rites and festivals, especially Diwali. 
The clockwise svastika also symbolizes the sun and its passage from East 
to West. It is a common symbol, found on everyday things such as build- 
ings both religious and secular, clothing, houses, walls, business logos and 
vehicles, often as part of a decorative design. Many of the ubiquitous Indian 
auto-rickshaws have one or more svastikas painted on them. It is even painted 
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on walls in the attempt to prevent men from urinating against them. In the 
tantric tradition, the anticlockwise svastika is associated with the night, the 
terrible and terrifying goddess Kali, and the magical practices of the left- 
hand path (vama-marga). Svastika is also the name of a seated, cross-legged 
yogic posture (4sana), mentioned in many yogic texts, in which the feet are 
placed between the thighs and knees of the other leg. Over time, oriental 
representations of the svastika have become increasingly ornate. 

Among other things, the svastika is believed to represent the curl mark on 
the breast of Vishnu and his incarnation (avatara) Krishna. In Hindu lore, the 
Buddha is regarded as the avatara of Vishnu who followed Krishna. Adopted 
into Buddhism, the curl mark is interpreted as the curl of hair or curl mark 
on the Buddha’s breast, understood symbolically as the imprint or seal of the 
universal buddha-heart, present in every living being. The curl mark is one 
of the thirty-two primary marks (dvatrimshadvara-lakshana) or indications 
of a buddha or mahdpurusha (great man). 

More religious significance is given to the svastika in the Jain than in 
the Hindu tradition. Often it is reproduced in a more complex design using 
five svastikas and known as the nandydvarta (diagram). It is one of the 
eight auspicious symbols (ashta-mangala), and is a symbol associated with 
Suparshvanatha, the seventh Tirthankara in the present cycle of time. It has 
been found on votive tablets (4@yagapatas) from the second- and third-century 
in the North Indian city of Mathura. It is generally printed in all Jain religious 
publications and is displayed at Jain temples. Ceremonies usually begin and 
end with the creation of several svastikas formed with rice around the focus 
of worship; and offerings of fruit (fresh or dried), sweetmeats and money are 
placed on svastikas formed out of rice before the statue of a Tirthankara. The 
four arms of the svastika are understood to symbolize the fourfold Jain com- 
munity of monks (sddhu), nuns (sddhvi), laymen (shravaka), and laywomen 
(shravika). They are also interpreted as symbols of the fourfold states of 
existence, where incarnate souls (jivas) dwell in the cycle of transmigration, 
namely: devas (gods), who live in svarga (heaven); ndraki (hellish beings), 
who live in naraka (hell); manushya (human beings); and tiryarich (all other 
plant and animal species). In view of the svastika’s negative associations, 
North American Jains have adopted the symbol Aum in its place.° 


See also: ashta-mangala. 


1. See Karl Menninger, Number Words and Number Symbols, NWNS p.465. 

2. Ms. 3042/2 in the Shgyen Collection, Oslo and London; see schoyencollec- 
tion.com. 

3. See Terese Bartholomew, Hidden Meanings in Chinese Art, HMCA p.255. 

4. See Chee Beng Tan, Development and Distribution of Dejiao Associations, 
DDDA p.2. 
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5. See also “swastika,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 2001; “How the world 
loved the swastika,” bbc.co.uk/news/magazine—29644591, ret. June 2015; 
“swastika,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW; Steven Heller, The Swastika: Symbol 
Beyond Redemption?; “swastika,” Wikipedia, ret. June 2015. 


ta‘amei ha-mizvot (He) (sg. ta‘am ha-mizvah) Lit. reasons (ta‘amei) for the com- 


mandments (ha-mizvot); tastes (ta‘amei) of the commandments. The mizvot 
are the laws and rituals given in the Bible and Talmud that are incumbent 
upon a Jew to observe correctly. 

Various such lists have been compiled. Among the most popular is that 
of Moses Maimonides in his Mishneh Torah, who extracted six hundred and 
thirteen mizvot from the Pentateuch (Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy). These observances cover a wide range of beliefs, practices 
and behaviour, including: belief in God as One;! to love, fear and rever- 
ence God;? not to profane God’s name;? to learn and to teach the Torah;* to 
honour the old and wise, especially those who are knowledgable regarding 
the Torah;° to circumcise male offspring; to bind phylacteries (tefillin) on 
the head and arm;’ to pray to God at various times and in various ways;° “to 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” and to observe various other commandments 
concerning decent human behaviour, such as not bearing a grudge or fostering 
hatred in one’s heart, never taking revenge, not gossiping or telling lies, not 
cursing others, being helpful to others, rebuking sinners, and so on.’ 

The Pentateuch also contains a multitude of commandments (mizvot) con- 
cerning: treatment of the poor and disadvantaged; parents, marriage, divorce, 
sexual relations, and family life in general; clothing; business activities; 
farming; taxation and tithes; employees, servants, and slaves; litigation on a 
variety of issues; recompense for damage; details concerning observance of 
the Sabbath and other religious festivals; sacrifices and offerings; prohibi- 
tions against idolatry; ritual purity and impurity; special commandments for 
priests and nazirites; and the conduct of war. 

Ta‘amei ha-mizvot involves a wordplay in which ta‘amei means both ‘rea- 
sons’ and ‘tastes’. The kabbalists taught that the mystical reason (ta‘am) for 
observing a mizvah is its taste (ta‘am) or essence, understanding of which can 
be gained by careful reading of the biblical text. By observing the mizvah, the 
devotee could gain a taste of the divine sweetness and the spiritual essence 
inherent in it. Writings that explained the mystical meanings or interpreta- 
tions of the commandments were given the generic title of ta‘amei ha-mizvot. 

Originally, no logical justification was given for practising the mizvot, 
since the rabbis considered it sufficient that God had ordained them in the 
Torah. If rational meanings were sought, that would undermine the authority 
of the Bible and the rabbis. In medieval times, however, under the influence 
of philosophers such as Moses Maimonides, an effort was made to find 
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rationales for the mizvot, to bring Jewish religious life into conformity with 
the challenges of the prevailing philosophical atmosphere of the time. 

Discovering ta‘amei ha-mizvot was a popular preoccupation with the 
kabbalists of the thirteenth century, and many tracts were written on the 
subject. The ‘reasons’ proposed, however, were not logical, but mystical and 
symbolic. The kabbalists presumed that when people performed the rituals 
and ceremonies commanded in the Torah, it had a theurgical or even magical 
effect on the spiritual realms by augmenting the divine power, which in turn 
gave protection to the Jews. For example, they believed that the command- 
ments concerning the use of fefillin (phylacteries) and the use of the lulav 
(palm branch) on the holiday of Sukkot (Tabernacles) had a special meaning 
and a particular impact on the supernal powers. If these commandments were 
ignored, the divine Being would withdraw into Himself and the flow (shefa) 
of His nurturing power — the influence on humanity of His grace and holy 
spirit — would be diminished. The commandments had the power to join the 
soul to God, raising it towards the Divine. No action was confined to the 
physical world alone; every action had a corresponding impact in the higher 
realms, often on the interrelationship of the sefirot (emanations of divine 
qualities) with each other. 

This notion is founded on the belief that the physical world is a reflec- 
tion, at a coarse material level, of the spiritual worlds above. The notion that 
human activity has an effect on the higher planes is related to the law of action 
and reaction, which has been taught, in one form or another, by mystics of 
all spiritual traditions. Every action, every thought, sets up vibrations that 
ultimately affect the entire creation, just as ripples that result from throwing 
a stone into a pond eventually spread across the entire pond. Everything is 
interrelated. The ripples or vibrations that result from an action ultimately 
affect the doer of the original action. This is why many mystics have taught 
that human experience in this world is the consequence of previous actions. 
The influence or effect of human action on higher levels of existence is simply 
the result of the law of cause and effect. 


See also: tefillin. 


Deuteronomy 6:4. 

Deuteronomy 6:5, 13. 

Leviticus 22:32. 

Deuteronomy 6:7. 

Leviticus 19:32; Deuteronomy 10:20. 
Genesis 17:12; Leviticus 12:3. 
Deuteronomy 6:8. 

Exodus 23:25; Deuteronomy 6:7, 13, 8:10. 
Leviticus 19:14-18. 
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tahajjud (A/P) Lit. being sleepless, sleeplessness; giving up sleep (hujid); 


struggling to be rid of sleep; night prayer, midnight prayer, late-night prayer; 
a voluntary prayer offered in the middle of the night in addition to the five 
obligatory daily prayers; the practice of rising for prayer for a part of the 
night; from hajada (to keep a night vigil). The practice is recommended in 
the Quran, as a “largesse” or bonus: 


Establish worship at the going down of the sun 
until the dark of night, and at dawn: 
For the dawn prayer is ever witnessed. 
And pray in the small watches of the morning: 
a largesse for you. 
Soon your Lord will raise you to a station of praise and glory! 
Qur’an 17:78-79; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK 


The night prayer is often mentioned among the hadith. It is said, for instance, 
that Muhammad would always rise for the night prayer, unless he was sick." 
He was also very keen that his followers should do the same, though they 
would sometimes offer excuses. According to a hadith, said to have been 
related by his close companion ‘Alt ibn Abi Talib, who was married to the 
Prophet’s daughter, Fatimah: 


One night Allah’s Messenger came to me (‘Ali) and Fatimah, the 
daughter of the Prophet, and asked, “Don’t you pray (at night)?” 

I said, “O Allah’s Messenger! Our souls are in the hands of Allah, 
and if He wants us to get up He will make us get up!” 

When I said that, he left us without saying anything, and I heard 
that he was hitting his thigh and saying, “But man is more quarrelsome 
than anything.”? 

Hadith Sahih al-Bukhdri, 2:21.227; cf. HSB 


Muhammad is also reported to have said that if a person falls asleep during 
his night prayer, Al/ah still grants him the benefit of it: 


If a man prays in the night and sleep overcomes him during it, Allah 
writes for him the reward of his prayer, and his sleep is sadaqah 
(righteousness) for him. 

Hadith Malik Muwatta’ 7:1.1, HM 


Again according to a hadith, the ‘Companions’ or close disciples of 
Muhammad kept long vigils at night, a practice that still continues among 
the devout, especially during the month of Ramadan. It is said that the 
Companions kept such long vigils that their strength began to deteriorate. 
As a consequence, their vigils were curtailed. 
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Among some of the Sufis, there are indications that ‘night prayer’ was used 
as an oblique reference to nightly meditation. Al-Ghazali quotes a hadith in 
which Muhammad’s grandson, Hasan ibn ‘Ali, was asked: 


“How is it that those people are most beautiful who pray at night?” 
He said: “Because they are alone with the All-merciful, who covers 
them with light from His light.” 

Hadith, in Ihya@’ ‘Ulam al-Din 1:123, in MDI p.155 


Rimi certainly makes many references to nightly meditation. Thus, a character 
in one of his stories prays: 


O God, do not put this servant to shame: 
if Iam wicked, yet do not divulge my secret. 
You know, and the long nights know too, 
during which I was calling You with a hundred supplications. 
Though this may have no worth in people’s eyes, 
in Your sight it is like a radiant lamp. 
Rimi, MaSnavi II1:2373—75; cf. MJR4 p.132 


In one of his poems, he speaks of the spirit’s delight in the spiritual realms 
at the time of the “night prayer”. Here, the “sleep” of the mystic refers to 
the soul’s ascent into higher regions, when the body is asleep to this world: 


At the night prayer (namdz), when the sun sinks, 
the way of the senses closes, 
and the way to the Unseen opens. 

The angel of sleep then drives forward the spirits — 
like a shepherd who watches over his flock — 
to the placeless, towards the spiritual meadows. 


What cities and what gardens he shows them there! 
The spirit beholds a thousand marvellous forms and shapes, 
when sleep excises from it the image of the world. 
You might say that the spirit was always a dweller there, 
for it remembers not this world, and its weariness does not increase. 
Its heart so escapes from the load and burden 
beneath which it trembled here, 
that the cares of this world gnaw at it no longer. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 943:9951—56, 
KSD2 p.229; cf, MP1 (123:1-6) p.106 


Hafiz and many other Sufis have also spoken of nightly meditation, often 
indirectly in terms of the longing to meet the beloved at night: 
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See how my heart burns! For, from the raging fire of my tears, 
last night, through love’s yearning, 
the candle of my heart was consumed like a moth. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.35, DIH p.84; cf, DHWC (65:4) p.159 


See also: amrit vela (8.5), khvab (+4), vigil (8.5). 


1. Hadith Sahih al-Bukhari, 2:21.224, 6:60.475, 6:61.506, HSB. 
2. Quran 18.54. 


taharah (A), taharat (P) Lit. being pure, clean, or holy; cleanness, purity, 


holiness, sanctity, saintliness; purification; a purificatory act or practice; 
cleanliness from all unclean substances; ritual purity; outwardly, a Muslim 
term referring to all practices associated with ritual purity, such as ablutions; 
inwardly, the cleansing of the heart from all that is other than God; from the 
same root as tahara (to cleanse, to purge, to purify, to chasten, to be clean and 
pure), tuhr (cleanliness, purity, chastity), ahir (clean, pure, chaste, modest, 
virtuous; one who is pure), and mutahhar (pure, immaculate, that which 
has been purged and cleansed). The Quranic forms of the last two are fahir 
and mutahharah. 

Taharah is the general term for all aspects of ritual purity and cleansing 
in Muslim religious law (figh). Included are the practical details of things 
to be avoided, such as pork, carcasses, blood, faeces, efc., and the method 
of washing required to reinstate tahdrah (ritual purity) after its loss. The 
test of successful cleansing is that the offending substance can no longer be 
tasted, smelt, or seen. 

Also included in taharah is the fitness of individuals to carry out various 
ritual acts. Menstruation, childbirth, sexual activity, breaking wind, defeca- 
tion, urination, and various activities involving loss of control (e.g. quarrelling 
and raucous laughter), require either the greater or lesser ablutions (ghusl 
and wud’) to reinstate a condition of ritual purity. 

Taharah is a necessary precondition for the valid performance of ritual 
prayer. Tahdrah haqiqiyah (real ritual purity) requires the elimination of all 
blemishes from the body, clothing, and place of dwelling or prayer. Taharah 
hukmiyah (prescribed ritual purity) requires performance of the greater 
or lesser ablutions. 

The practice of ritual purity has probably been carried over into Islam from 
Zoroastrianism and Judaism, since ritual ablutions and associated practices are 
common to all three religions. Some of the basic ablution practices are men- 
tioned in the Qur Gn, ' with details provided at many places among the hadith. 

The concept of maintaining purity appears in the Quran. The Prophet is 
said to have come, “reciting infallible scriptures from purified (mutahhar) 
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pages”.* It maintains that “This is indeed a glorious Qur‘an, safeguarded 
in a book, which none may touch, except the purified (mutahhar).’? It also 
speaks of keeping the Ka‘bah (sacred place) pure and holy: “And keep My 
house clean (tahir), for those who circumambulate it.”* The purifying effect 
of giving in charity is also mentioned: “Of their wealth, take alms, so that 
they may be purified (yutahhiru).”> 

The Qur'an also speaks of sending rain to purify Muhammad and his fol- 
lowers after they had won a battle against the Meccans: “He sent down water 
from the sky to purify (yutahhiru) you, and remove from you the stain (rijz) 
of Satan, to strengthen your hearts, and steady your footsteps.’”® 

Just as the monks of all traditions have followed the outward rules of their 
particular religions, Sufis have also performed the practices of ritual purity 
according to the detailed rules laid out in the hadith. Many were even more 
meticulous than their fellow Muslims, taking the ablutions as symbols for 
the purification of the soul. The process was also intended to create humility 
through obedience to a rule and an awareness of the need for purity of heart. 
Some Sufis performed the greater ablution before each prayer or before 
visiting their shaykh.’ Others had no hesitation in purifying themselves in 
icy river waters in midwinter.’ Shaykh Shibli observes, “Whenever I have 
neglected any rule of purification (tahdrat), some vain conceit has always 
arisen in my heart.”? 

Hujwiri lays out the basics of the Sufi understanding: 


After faith, the first thing incumbent on everyone is purification 
(taharat) and the performance of prayer, i.e. to cleanse the body from 
filth and pollution, and to wash the three members (face, hands, and 
feet), and to wipe the head with water as the law prescribes, or to use 
sand in the absence of water or in severe illness. 

Purification (tahdrat) is of two kinds: outer purification (tahdrat-i 
zahir) and inner purification (tahdrat-i dil, ‘purification of the heart’). 
Thus, prayer requires purification of the body (taharat-i badan) and 
gnosis requires purification of the heart (taharat-i dil). Just as, for the 
former, the water must be clean, so, for the latter, unification (tawhid) 
must be pure and belief undefiled. Safts are constantly engaged in 
outward purification (tahdrat) and inward unification. ... 

Outward and inward purification (tahdrat) must go together; e.g. 
when a man washes his hands, he must wash his heart clean of worldli- 
ness; when he puts water in his mouth, he must purify his mouth from 
the mention of other than God; when he washes his face, he must turn 
away from all familiar objects and turn towards God; when he wipes his 
head, he must resign his affairs to God; when he washes his feet, he must 
not form the intention of taking his stand on anything except according 
to the command of God. Thus will he be doubly purified (tahdrat).... 
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The sift shaykhs have fully discussed the true meaning of purifica- 
tion (taharat), and have instructed their disciples not to cease from 
purifying (taharat) themselves both outwardly and inwardly. He who 
would serve God must purify (taharat) himself outwardly with water, 
and he who would come nigh unto God must purify (tahdrat) himself 
inwardly with repentance. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjib XVII, KMM pp.374-76, 378; cf. KM pp.291-92, 294 


Maybudi analyses outer and inner purification into three categories: 


Outer purification (tahdrat-i zahir) is of three kinds: that from con- 
tamination, from ritual impurity, and from bodily matter, such as nails, 
hair, dirt, and so forth. 

Inner purification (tahdrat-i batin) is also of three kinds, that of the 
body from sin, such as slander, falsehood, and eating prohibited foods; 
that of the heart, from what is immoral; and that of the innermost 
consciousness, from that which is other than God. 

Pir-i Tarigat, in Kashf al-Asrar, KA3 p.46, in SSE3 p.78 


When true purification of the heart has been accomplished, says Ruzbihan, 
the person radiates the purity and light of God: 


When purity (quds) permeates the foundations of a devotee’s nature, it 
affects his body and senses. Spiritual purification (tahdrat al-ma‘nd) 
then radiates throughout his being, outwardly and inwardly. Whoever 
sees him, notices the majesty of God’s purity (quds Allah) in him, for 
he has become the mirror of God in the world. 

(The Qur’Gn says:) “God loves those that turn to Him, and strive to 
keep themselves clean (mutatahhir).”® The Prophet said, “Purification 
(nazdfah) is a part of faith.”” 

The gnostic (al-Hallaj) said, “Purification (taharah) is the emer- 
gence of the innermost consciousness from the darkness of stray 
thoughts, so that it joins the light of God’s Attributes.” 

Riizbihan, Mashrab al-Arwah 9:23, MARB p.177; cf. in SSE3 p.75 


For the mystic, true purification comes from intense love and longing: 
If the lover does not make his ablutions (tahdarat) 
in the blood of his heart, 
the arbiter of love will not accept his prayers as valid. 


Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.138, DIH p.243; cf, DHWC (298:4) p.519 


See also: ghusl, ihram, wudw’. 
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Quran 4:43, 5:6. 

Qur'an 98:2; cf. AYA, KPA, MGK. 

Qur’Gn 56:77-79, KPA. 

Qur'an 22:26; cf. KPA. 

Qur'an 9:103; cf. KPA, MGK. 

Qur’Gn 8:11; cf: AYA, KPA, MGK. 

Jam1, Nafahat al-Uns, NUJ p.292, in MDI p.149. 

See Mir ‘Ali Shir Qani‘ Tuhfat al-Kiram, TKSQ p.386, in MDI p.149. 
Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjib XVII, KMM p.377, KM p.293. 
Qur'an 2:222; cf: AYA, KPA, MGK. 

Hadith, in CIT6 p.483, in SSE3 p.75. 
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takbir (A/P) Lit. a proclamation of greatness; one or more repetitions of the 
expression Allahu akbar or Allah akbar (God is greatest, God is most great, 
God is great); from the root k-b-r (great), and related to kabara (to declare 
greatness, to magnify), kabir (great), and akbar (greatest); a refrain repeated 
in the call to prayer (adhan), as well as at certain points during Muslim 
prayers (salah), in the belief that by so doing the worshipper enters a state 
of consecration; also repeated at funerals and on other religious occasions; 
also as takbir al-ihram (sacred proclamation of greatness), takbir al-qiyam 
(standing proclamation of greatness) and takbir al-qu‘ud (sitting proclamation 
of greatness), which are repeated while standing or sitting; one of a number 
of refrains repeated continuously by Muslims as a part of the practice of dhikr 
(remembrance); mystically, the unspoken expression of love and wonder 
as the soul traverses the inner realms to the divine Essence. Describing his 
mystical transport and his experience of the divine omnipresence, al-Niffari 
writes metaphorically: 


Everything spoke saying, “Allahu akbar!” 
Al-Niffari, Kitab al-Mawaqif 44, in EIM p.289 


Hujwiti quotes Abii Sulayman Da’iid ibn Nusayr al-Ta’i who is said to have 
counselled a disciple to pronounce the funeral takbir over (i.e. bid farewell 
to) the next world in his quest for God, who lies beyond both this world 
and the next: 


If you desire (spiritual) welfare, bid farewell to this world; 
And if you desire grace (karamat), 
pronounce the takbir over the next world. 
Abii Sulayman Da’iid ibn Nusayr al-Ta’i, in Kashf al-Mahjiib XI, 
KMM p.136; cf. KM p.109 
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Speaking of his master, Shams-i Tabriz, Rimi says: 


O beloved, spiritual beauty is very fair and glorious, 
but your beauty and loveliness is another thing. ... 
I stand open-mouthed in veneration of that Beauty: 
every moment, “God is most great (Allahu akbar)” 
is on the lips of my heart. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 449:4725, 4728, KSD1 p.260, SDST (X1) pp.42-43 


According to Muslim custom, a slaughterer is also required to say the takbir 
over an animal he is about to kill. Referring to the practice, Rim? says that 
it is the nafs (lower mind) that “ought to be killed” by spiritual practice and 
the love of God. He is giving an allegorical slant to the biblical story that 
relates how Abraham has a vision of God in which God commands him, as 
a test of his obedience to the divine will, to sacrifice his son: 


O imam, the meaning of the takbir is this: 
“We have become a sacrifice, O God, before You.” 
At the moment of slaughtering, you say Allahu akbar: 
do even so in slaughtering the lower mind (nafs), 
which ought to be killed. 
The body is like Isma‘l, and the spirit like Abraham: 
the spirit has pronounced the takbir over the noble body. 
Rimi, Masnavi HT:2143-45, MJR4 pp.119-20 


In the Bible, the son to be sacrificed is named as Isaac.! In the Quran, how- 
ever, which Rimi is following, the son is left unnamed.’ In Islam, this son is 
presumed to have been Ishmael. In the biblical story, Ishmael (son of Abraham 
and the concubine Haggar) and his mother are turned out into the desert lest 
Ishmael should become a rival heir to Isaac (the legitimate son of Abraham 
and his wife Sarah). While Isaac goes on to become the father of Jacob (Israel), 
the founding father of the Israelites, Ishmael is traditionally believed to have 
become the founder of the desert Arabs and a forefather of Muhammad. 


See also: namaz, niyah, rak‘ah. 
1. Genesis 22:1-14. 


2. Quran 37:102. 


takuhatsu (J) Lit. carrying (taku) a bowl (hatsu); an alms-begging round; also, 
ina modern Zen monastery or temple, the time when monks take their eating 
bowls to the canteen to eat. 
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Zen monks and nuns do not go out begging every day, but generally make 
an alms-collecting round on only a few days in a month. A group of ten or 
fifteen will walk the streets in single file. Sometimes, they call out the word, 
“Ho! (Dharma!).” Sometimes, they ring bells or chant sa#tras to announce 
their presence. When lay Buddhists open their doors, both parties bow to 
each other, and people offer donations, usually of money or uncooked rice. 
The money goes into the bowl and the rice into a bag carried by the monks 
for that purpose. 


See also: pindapatra. 


tandava nritya (S/H) Lit. dance (nritya) with violent gesticulation (tandava); an 
energetic, frightening and forceful Indian dance symbolizing Shiva’s cosmic 
dance of destruction at the dissolution (pralaya) of the universe. Both tandava 
and nritya imply dancing with extreme gesticulations. The dance represents 
the ordered movement of the universe and the two alternating phases of the 
cosmic cycle: its emanation and evolution, followed by its dissolution and 
re-integration back into the all-pervading Spirit (Purusha), and its subse- 
quent re-emanation. The dance thus represents the illusory world of maya 
(illusion). Mythologically, the scene of this dance was said to have been 
Chidambaram in South India. 


tapas (S), tapa (Pa), tap (H/Pu), tap (Pu), dka’ thub (T), ktixxing (C), kugy6 (J) 
Lit. fire, warmth, heat, burning, fever; fervour, ardour; burning concentration, 
deep absorption; self-control, self-discipline; penance, austerity, asceticism 
(dka’ thub, ktixing, kugyo); mortification or stringency regarding one’s 
behaviour; self-discipline of the body, speech, and mind; the practice of 
devout austerities; self-discipline by voluntary submission to suffering such 
as heat, cold, hunger, thirst, physical discomfort, and so on. 

The practice of tapas is called tapasya, and one who performs tapas is a 
tapasvi or a tapi. Tapas, as the observance of austerities and mortification 
of the body, is embraced by the Hindu and Jain traditions, but is rejected 
by Buddhism. According to the traditional story, before his enlightenment, 
the Buddha himself performed austerities for some time before rejecting 
such practices. 

Over time, tapas has developed a spread of meaning. Its earliest mention 
is probably in the Rig Veda, in the Ndsadiya Sukta, where it is said that 
the self-sustaining One — who existed “in void”, was wrapped in nothing- 
ness, and breathed “without breath” — first manifested Himself by the 
power of tapas (fire, fervour, absorption). By this means, the creation came 
into being: 
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Neither being nor Non-being existed then; 
Neither was there air, nor the heavens beyond. 
What breathed? Where? In whose care? 

Was water there, unfathomably deep? 


There was neither death nor immortality then; 
Of night and day, there was no sign. 
The One breathed, without breath, 
by Its own impulse: 
Besides It, nothing else existed. 


Darkness was wrapped in darkness then: 
all was one unruffled sea. 

Then the One, hidden in void, stirred, came forth: 
through fervour (tapas), came to be. 


A desire came upon the One in the beginning: 
the primal seed of mind. 
Rig Veda, Nasadiya Sikta 10:129.1-4 


Here, it is love, which is the essential attribute of the Divine, that pro- 
vides the fervour, energy, and burning concentration or absorption — the 
heat or fire — by which the creation comes into being. According to 
Raimundo Panikkar: 


Tapas is the primordial fervour, the original fire, the supreme con- 
centration, the ultimate energy, the creative force that initiates the 
whole cosmic movement.... This love or desire cannot be a yearn- 
ing toward any object; it is the concentration upon the Self, and is 
related to tapas. 

Raimundo Panikkar, Vedic Experience, VE pp.52-53 


It is from tapas, the divine fire and fervour, repeats the Rig Veda, that the 
creation has come into being: 


From blazing ardour (tapas), 

cosmic order (rita) came, and Truth (Satya); 
From thence was born the obscure night; 
From thence the ocean with its billowing waves. 
From ocean with its waves was born the year 

which marshals the succession of nights and days, 

controlling everything that blinks the eye. 

Rig Veda 10:190.1—2, VE p.60 
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As the Taittirtya Upanishad puts it: 


He (the Supreme) desired, “May I become many; let Me procreate 
Myself.” So He performed tapas. And having performed tapas, He 
projected all this — whatever there is that exists. 

Taittirtya Upanishad 2:6.1 


Having “performed tapas” refers again to the inward focus of intensity, to 
divine fervour and absorption, to divine love wishing to manifest itself — in 
whatever way this is expressed words cannot communicate the nature of the 
divine act of creation. 

According to the creation myth told in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
the Supreme brought everything into being, first by creating a self (mind) for 
Himself, and then by worshipping Himself through the self He had created. It was 
by this worship of Himself that water, earth, fire, air and so on came into being. 
Further into the creative process, “He rested Himself, and He practised tapas,” 
thereby generating the energy for further creation.’ At another place, the same 
Upanishad says that the “Father” created everything by “wisdom and tapas’. 

Referring to the same myth, the Prashna Upanishad relates that since 
Prajapati (Lord of creatures) “desired offspring”, therefore, “he practised 
tapas.”* The Maitri Upanishad repeats that the world came into being through 
the ‘utterance’ of the Real, after Prajapati had practised tapas: 


Verily, in the beginning, all this was unuttered. When He, the Real, 
Prajapati (Lord of creation), performed austerity (tapas), he uttered 
“bhuh, bhuvah, svar (earth, atmosphere, sky)”. This world-form is, 
indeed, Prajdpati’s grossest form. 

Maitri Upanishad 6:6 


Hiranyagarbha or Brahma, the creator deity out of whom the rest of creation 
has been formed, is said to have been “born of old from tapas” — the tapas 
of the Supreme.* The Mundaka Upanishad asserts that tapas is the same as 
mystical knowledge or gnosis (j/idna): 


The One who is all-knowing and all-wise, 
whose tapas consists of knowledge (jrdana), 
from Him are born Brahmd, name, form, and food. 
Mundaka Upanishad 1:1.9 


Itis common in Vedic mythology for the creation or the attainment of some- 
thing new or significant to be ascribed to the practice of tapas. The Taittirtya 
Aranyaka, for instance, repeats a well-known refrain — that the gods attained 
divinity through tapas.* Likewise, the Mahanarayana Upanishad: 
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In the beginning, the gods attained godhood by tapas. By tapas, seers 
gradually attained heaven.° 
Mahanarayana Upanishad 79:3; cf. MUSV pp.326-27 


Even when applied to human existence, tapas still implies intense ardour, 
concentration, and absorption. These relate entirely to the inward state, and it 
must have been a natural step for the meaning of the term to have encompassed 
both the internal self-discipline required for such concentrated contemplation 
and meditation, as well as the associated self-control regarding the senses 
and external life. From here, it would have been only a short step for tapas to 
have become identified with more extreme forms of austerity and personal 
self-torture. It is a mistake, therefore, to understand tapas to refer entirely 
to external forms of self-discipline, nor — in many contexts — does this 
make sense. 

In early Indian literature, then, tapas generally refers either to the fervour 
and absorption of the Divine by which the creation has come into being, 
or to the concentration, absorption and self-control required to realize the 
Divine. It may also refer to external aspects of self-discipline. It is a broad- 
based term referring to both the inner and outer aspects of spiritual life. More 
than a few yogic commentators have also expressed this opinion. Swami 
Shivananda writes: 


Concentration of the mind is the highest tapas, because withdrawing 
the mind and the senses from the external objects and concentrating 
it on the Amman (supreme Self) is the most difficult form of austerity. 

Swami Shivananda, Principal Upanishads, PUSS p.224 


This spectrum of meaning becomes clear from the many instances of its 
use, and not infrequently it is difficult to be sure of the precise meaning the 
original author had in mind. While extolling tapas, for example, Manu says 
that through tapas alone can one accomplish what is hard to achieve or what 
is beyond one’s reach, and that the gods only accept the worship of someone 
who has purified himself through tapas.’ Likewise, the Matsya Purana: 


Through tapas, desires are fulfilled; there is nothing that cannot be 
accomplished through tapas.... Nothing can excel tapas. By means 
of it, one attains the Supreme. By its power, all sin is eradicated, and 
one enjoys the company of the gods. 

Matsya Purana 254:289; cf: in TUSS p.165 


In the Bhdgavata Purana, the sage Rishabha counsels his sons: 


Dear children, having taken a human birth you ought to engage your- 
self in holy tapas, by which your mind will become pure, and you will 
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obtain the supreme bliss of Brahman. Having received a human birth, 
it is not befitting to abandon oneself piggishly to sense enjoyments. 
Bhdagavata Purana 5:5.1; cf. in TUSS p.165 


The same text says that ridding oneself of cravings, and focusing all the ener- 
gies of mind on the divine Reality is the purest and highest form of tapas.® 

In ancient times, young men would go to their teacher (@charya) and remain 
with him until the age of twenty-four. Taking a vow of celibacy (brahma- 
charya), they conserved their creative energy, which was used for their devel- 
opment on the spiritual plane. When they returned to the world, they were 
physically and mentally strong, mature and able to deal with the demands of 
life. As the Atharva Veda says, “He satisfies the dcharya by tapas.”° 

It is said that tapas opens the way to all power. According to Manu, sins 
(kilbisha) are destroyed by practising tapas."° It is by tapas that the rishis 
of ancient times acquired an almost divine status. According to mythology, 
gods like Indra were afraid of those who performed tapas, and felt insecure. 
They tried their best to disturb the tapas of the rishis by sending apsaras 
(heavenly nymphs) to inflame desire in their minds, thereby distracting them 
from their practice. 

There are places, however, where tapas more clearly refers to external 
practices: 


Continence, truthfulness, bathing three times a day, standing in 
wet clothes, sleeping on the ground, and various food-restrictions 
constitute tapas. 

Gautama, Institutes of the Sacred Law 19:15; cf. SBE2 p.277 


Here, many spiritual practitioners would regard most of the ‘austerities’ 
recommended by Gautama as a normal part of spiritual life. Even sleeping 
on a hard surface is not unusual, although standing in wet clothes is perhaps 
verging on the extreme, though only if the weather is cold. Which of several 
ancient Gautamas was the one who wrote these aphorisms is uncertain. 

Likewise, the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad says that the brahmans seek 
to know “the great unborn Self ... by the study of the Vedas, by sacrifices, 
by gifts, by tapas, and by fasting’’."’ Since the reference here is to the priests, 
tapas seems more likely to refer to external practices, perhaps together with 
meditation, but the precise meaning remains uncertain. 

The Shvetashvatara Upanishad, on the other hand, maintains that the 
supreme Self (Atman) is both mystic knowledge of Itself, as well as the means 
by which this knowledge is attained — tapas. Here, the meaning is more likely 
to be intense inner concentration or meditation: 


Like oil (is hidden) in sesame seeds, butter in milk, 
water in (dry) river beds, and fire in wood — 
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So is the (supreme) Self realized within the self (Gtmda) 
by one who seeks It by truth and tapas. 
The Self that is all-pervading like butter in milk, 
and is the source of Self-knowledge and tapas — 
That is the Brahman taught by the Upanishad. 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad 1:15-16 


Tapas and the grace of God are also the means by which the sage Shvetashvatara 
is said to have obtained mystical awareness. Again, meditation seems a more 
likely meaning, given the general trend of this Upanishad: 


By the power of tapas and the grace of God, the wise Shvetashvatara 
spoke correctly to the advanced ascetics, 
about Brahman, the Supreme, the Pure, 
what is pleasing to the company (samgha) of seers (rishi). 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad 6:21; cf: PU p.749 


In the Kena Upanishad, tapas is a primary means by which mystic teaching 
is understood: 


“Sir, tell me the mystic teaching (upanishad)!” ... 

“Inner concentration (tapas), self-control (dama) and action 
(karma) are its foundation. The Vedas are all its limbs. Truth (satya) 
is its dwelling.” 

Kena Upanishad 4:7 


In the Prashna Upanishad, a group of spiritual seekers asked the sage 
Pippalada for teaching concerning Brahman. But Pippalada knew that such 
things can only be understood after following the spiritual path for some time. 
Here, fapas is again meditation and internal self-discipline: 


To them that seer (rishi) said: “Verily, live with me for another year 
with tapas, chastity and faith. Then you may ask us questions accord- 
ing to your desire and, if I know, I will surely tell you all.” 

Prashna Upanishad 1:2 


In the Yoga Sitras of Patafijali (c.C2nd BCE), tapas is prescribed as one of 
the prerequisites for the practice of yoga: 


Tapas, self-study and resignation to God 
are essential for the practice of yoga. 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 2:1 
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The essential observances (niyamas) are purity, contentment, 
tapas, self-study and resignation to God. 
Patajijali, Yoga Siitras 2:32 


Likewise in the Maitri Upanishad: 


By knowledge (vidya), by self-discipline (tapas), by meditation 
(chinta) is Brahman apprehended. He becomes one who goes beyond 
Brahma, even to the state of supreme divinity above the gods. He 
obtains a happiness, undecaying, unmeasured, and free from sick- 
ness — he who knows this worships Brahman by means of these 
three. Then, freed from those things by which he was previously 
filled and overcome, this chariot rider attains complete union with 
the Self (Atman). 

Maitri Upanishad 4:4; cf. TPU pp.421-22 


A similar meaning is implied in the Taittirtya Upanishad, when Bhrigu, 
son of the sage Varuna, approaches his father and asks in a serially repeti- 
tive dialogue, “Venerable Sir, teach me about Brahman.” His father replies 
that everything bears witness to the existence of Brahman and is a part of 
Brahman, but to realize Brahman: 


“Seek to know Brahman by means of tapas: 
Brahman is tapas.” 
And he (Bhrigu) practised tapas. 
Taittirtya Upanishad 3:1-5 


Here again, tapas seems most likely to refer to intense inner concentration, 
meditation and devotion, together with the discipline of spiritual life. 

Similarly, in the Mundaka Upanishad, tapas is the means to spiritual 
realization: 


The Self (Atman) is attained by truth (satya), inner absorption (tapas), 
right knowledge (jidna), and constant chastity (brahmacharya). 
Within this very body, the sinless, self-controlled ones 
behold Him who is pure and made of light. 
Mundaka Upanishad 3:1.5 


Deluded men, regarding sacrifices and works of merit 
as most important, know no other good. 

Having enjoyed a high place in heaven won by their good deeds, 
they once again enter this world or a yet lower one. 
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But those who live in the forest, leading lives of tapas and faith — 
peaceful, wise, and keeping the mendicant’s vow — 
Freed from all impurity, pass through the door of the sun (sirya-dvara), 
to where the immortal, imperishable Being (Purusha) dwells. 
Mundaka Upanishad 1:2.10-11 


It is also clear, however, that an understanding of tapas as a more extreme 
form of austerity was prevalent at that time — something that the author of 
the Mundaka Upanishad does not recommend: 


The Self (Atman) is not attained by instruction, 
nor by intellect, nor by much learning. 

It is gained by him whom the Self chooses: 
to such a one the Self reveals Its own nature. 


The Self is not gained by those who lack fortitude, 
nor by the heedless, nor by those with a false notion of tapas. 
But wise men who strive with vigour, heedfulness and propriety, 
attain union with Brahman. 
Mundaka Upanishad 3:2.3-4 


The writer of the Paingala Upanishad is likewise aware that tapas could refer 
to extreme forms of austerity: 


Though a man may perform tapas standing on one leg for a thousand 
years, it will not be equal to one-sixteenth part of (the results of) deep 
contemplation (dhydna-yoga). 

Paingala Upanishad 4:15, TMU p.41 


Again, in the books of Hindu religious lore, the Manu Smriti speaks of tapas 
as the austerities or penance prescribed for the propitiation of sins:'” 


A man who omits a prescribed act, or performs a blameable act, or 
cleaves to sensual enjoyments, must perform a penance (tapas). 

Sages prescribe a penance (tapas) for a sin unintentionally com- 
mitted; some declare, on the evidence of the revealed texts, (that it 
may be performed) even for an intentional (offence). 

A sin unintentionally committed is expiated by the recitation of 
Vedic texts, but that which (men) in their folly commit intentionally, 
by various (special) penances (tapas). 

Manu Smriti 11:44-46, SBE25 p.439 


It seems clear, then, that tapas encompasses a significant spread of meaning, 
from rigorous external austerities to an intense fervour and inner concentration 
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in meditation. Even as external austerities tapas does not imply a passive 
condition, but an active employment of difficult means for obtaining spiritual 
enlightenment and power. The true yogic ascetic is not an idler, doing nothing, 
waiting for realization to overtake him. He is intensely focused internally 
upon his spiritual goal. His life is one of constant striving, of unremitting 
and unsparing effort, of infinite pains willingly embraced to attain the end. 
This is the internal implication of tapas. 

Extreme tapasyd, as external physical austerities, requires an almost 
unbelievable degree of perseverance and willpower. Some tapasvis lived in 
the jungle, subsisting on roots and fruit. Some learnt to sit on hot ashes, or 
to lie on nails fixed in the ground. Some remained standing with one arm 
raised, keeping it in that position until it became practically dry and lifeless. 
Some sat in cold water for long periods. Others sat under the fierce summer 
sun with fires around them on all four sides. In order to bear the pain and 
hardship throughout these austerities, the mind was generally focused upon 
the repetition of a mantra. 

By thus tormenting the body, the ascetic hoped to achieve victory of the 
spirit over the flesh. Although by such rigorous practices, the willpower 
may be strengthened, and some sort of training be given to the mind, yet the 
enormous sacrifice made and the strenuous effort put in are altogether out 
of proportion to the little fruit that is reaped. 

As mortification of the physical being, tapasyd is deemed a good action, 
believed to earn great merit and bring extensive reward after death. The 
earning of religious or spiritual merit (punya) with the hope of a subsequent 
reward is a significant feature of Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain religious thought. 

After death, tapasya may lead the soul to svarga (heaven) and permit 
enjoyment of that realm for a certain period. But it cannot give true knowledge 
of Reality, nor take the soul to the realms of pure spirituality, beyond good 
and evil, and beyond all action and desire. 

Nevertheless, the general opinion expressed in ancient texts is that extreme 
ascetic practices are not to be recommended. In the Yoga-Vasishtha, the sage 
Vasishtha tells Rama: 


Austerities (tapas), charity (dana) and observance of religious vows 
(vrata) do not lead to the realization of the Lord; only the company 
of holy men and the study of true scriptures are helpful, as they dispel 
ignorance and delusion. When one is convinced that this Self alone is 
real, one goes beyond sorrow on the path of liberation. 

Yoga-Vasishtha 3:6.4-6, VYV p.45 


The Bhagavad Gita is also clear: 


Vain, conceited and moved by powerful passions and attachments, 
they perform various rigorous austerities (tapas), contrary to 
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scriptural injunctions. Thus do these senseless men torture their 
own bodies, and Me dwelling within them. Know such persons to 
be of demonic nature. 

Bhagavad Gita 17:5—-6; cf. BGT 


Instead, the Bhagavad Gita advocates tapas as self-discipline of a moderate 
nature, something that is a natural part of a spiritual life: 


Service of gods, holy men, teachers, parents and wise men, together 
with observance of cleanliness, uprightness, celibacy, and non-injury — 
these constitute austerities (tapas) of the body. 

Speaking only words that are inoffensive, true, pleasant and ben- 
eficial, together with regular reading of the scriptures, constitutes 
austerity (tapas) of speech. 

Serenity of mind, gentleness, moderation in speech, self-control, 
and purity of heart — this is called austerity (tapas) of the mind. 

Bhagavad Gita 17:14—16; cf. BGT 


The way tapas is practised is also of significance. Sattva is the balanced way; 
rajas is the extroverted way; tamas is the way of self-indulgence: 


This threefold austerity (tapas), performed with the highest faith 
by men who are not motivated by expectations of reward and who 
are established in mental equipoise, is declared to be of the nature 
of sattva. 

The austerity (tapas) that is performed with much show and osten- 
tation, intent on gaining recognition, praise and adoration from others 
as a pious man, is said to be of the nature of rajas. It is unreliable, 
leading to no permanent result. 

Austerity (tapas) performed as a kind of self-torture, prompted by 
perverse notions or for the destruction of another, is said to be of the 
nature of tamas. 

Bhagavad Gita 17:17-19; cf. BGT 


Therefore, the Gita recommends a life of devotion, generosity, and 
self-discipline: 


Focusing their attention on That (Brahman), seekers of liberation 
should practise various forms of worship (yajria), austerity (tapas) 
and charity (dana), without any desire for their fruits. ... 

Deeds such as worship (yajia), charity (dana) and austerity (tapas) 
should not be abandoned. They should be performed; for worship, 
charity and austerity (tapas) are indeed purifying for the wise.... 
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Serenity, control of the senses, austerity (tapas), purity, straightfor- 
wardness, knowledge, insight, and faith in the supreme Being — these 
are a brahman’s, duties born of his own nature. 

Bhagavad Gita 17:25; 18:5, 42; cf. BGT 


Together with mystical experience and surrender to the Divine, these will 
lead a seeker to God: 


Free from passion, fear and anger, ever absorbed in the thought of 
Me, ever dependent on Me — many have attained to My state, being 
purified by the fire of knowledge (jf#ana) and tapas. 

Bhagavad Gita 4:10; cf. BGT 


The intention behind the performance of austerities is that the mind may 
become pure; that lust, anger, attachment, greed and egotism may be removed, 
and realization of God attained. Mystics, however, point out that austerities 
are simply punishing the body for the errors of the mind, and do not lead to 
purity of the mind, nor to withdrawal of the attention from the body. Rather, 
they are apt to focus attention on the body. 

In the teaching of later Indian saints, no importance is attached to aus- 
terities that cause pain to the body, since the inner fires of the mind are not 
removed by these means. By the time these saints were writing, tapas or tap 
had come to refer almost entirely to extreme practices: 


Where do you seek me, my friend, 
when I am so near to you? 
Iam neither in pilgrimage places (tirth), 
nor in idols nor solitary living! 
Iam neither in the temple (mandir) nor the mosque (masjid), 
neither Ka‘bah nor Kailash! 
I am neither in recitation (jap) nor austerities (tap), 
neither rites nor fasting! 
I dwell not in rituals (kriya karm), 
nor in yoga or renunciation (sanyds). 
I am neither in the prana (subtle life energy), 
nor in the creation (brahmdand) or heaven (akash)! 
Nor am I| in inaccessible caves, 
but in the life breath of the living! 
If you seek Me sincerely, 
you will find Me in the twinkling of an eye! 
Says Kabir, listen dear brothers and holy ones, 
I tell you this in good faith. 
Kabir, Shabdavali, KSS1 (6) pp.90-91, 
SKSM (266) pp.111—12; cf: in SSL pp.168-69 
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No one but Ram can rid us of our sins and sorrows! 
My mind worships the lotus feet of that blissful Lord! 
Pilgrimage (tirth), fasting (vrat), austerity (tap), 
chanting (jap), sacrifices (yag), yoga, recitation of mantras, 
religious observances (dharam karam) and so on, 
will not bring about liberation (mukti)! 
Mother, father, wife, children — all are destined to die! 
So discard all illusions of the blind mind! 
Prostrate at the feet of the Lord! 
Says Krishna’s servant, Shankara: 
relinquish sensual desires! 
Shankaradeva, Nahi nahi ramayéd bine; cf. in SSI9 pp.126-27 


The practice that truly liberates the soul is that of contact with the divine 
Word (Shabd). Whatever benefit accrues from other practices automatically 
arises from listening to the Shabd within: 


What good are chanting (jap), penance (tap), 
or self-mortification (sanjam) ? 

What good are fasting (barat) or cleansing baths (isnan), 
unless you know the way to worship the Lord God 
with loving devotion? 

Kabir, Adi Granth 337, AGK 


Karam dharam (religious observances), 
such (purification), sanjam (self-mortification), jap (chanting), 
tap (austerities), and tirath (pilgrimage) — 
All these abide in the Shabd. 
O Nanak, united in union with the true guru (satgur), 
suffering, sin and death run away. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1332, AGK 


Tirath (pilgrimages), tap (austerities), 
compassion, and dan (charity) — 
These, by themselves, bring only an iota of merit. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 4, AGK 


Tapas in Jainism 

Tapas is an integral aspect of Jain philosophy and practice. It is one of the 
ten virtues (dharmas), the five codes of conduct (Gchdras), the six duties 
(avashyakas) incumbent upon mendicant monks, and the six duties (karmas) 
recommended for laypeople by some Digambara Gcharyas'* as a replacement 
for the Gvashyakas. 
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According to Jain doctrine, the soul is held captive in the body and in the 
world by an accumulation of karmic matter that has built up over many life- 
times. Any kind of karmic matter, good or bad, results in bondage. Liberation 
(moksha) is attained when all karmic matter has been destroyed, and the 
soul has been freed. One of the primary means of destroying karmic matter 
is believed to be tapas. The gradual removal of karmic matter is known as 
nirjara (wearing down), while stopping the flow of further karmic matter into 
the soul is called samvara (stopping). Tapas is regarded as an essential part of 
the process of nirjara. Whatever other benefits may accrue, it is understood 
that karmic matter is destroyed through the practice of austerities. 

Twelve primary categories of tapas are identified — six external (bahya- 
tapas or dravya-tapas) and six internal (abhyantara-tapas, antaranga-tapas, 
or bhava-tapas), although there are variations in the performance of the 
practices, depending upon whether one is a mendicant or layperson. 

The six external austerities, intended to gain control over the body, are: 


1. Anashana. Lit. not eating (an-ashana); fasting; renunciation of food for 
a shorter or longer period. The vow of fasting in order to gain control 
over desires and the senses, so that meditation and study of the scriptures 
are not disturbed, is known as anashana-vrata (vow of fasting). Among 
the laity, anashana is more commonly practised by women than by men. 
Anashana covers either a specified period from one up to a maximum of 
180 days, or until death. The vow of fasting until death when the end of 
life draws near, known as sallekhana, is peculiar to the Jain tradition. The 
term more commonly used for fasting in a Jain context is upavasa. 


2. Avama-udarya, tina-udarya. Lit. less (una, avama) in the belly (udarya); 
eating less than one’s appetite, both for health benefits and to exercise 
one’s willpower; popularly known as dnodari. 


3. Vritti-parisamkhyana. Lit. restricted numbering (parisamkhyana) practice 
(vritti); also called vritti-samkshepa (restricting practice); eating within 
the limits of personally predetermined restrictions, such as the timing of 
meals, which items of food can be eaten, the number of items eaten, how 
the food is prepared, and so on; in the case of a mendicant, the taking of a 
secret, mental vow to accept food from a householder only if those condi- 
tions are fulfilled. The purpose is to develop willpower and detachment 
from sense pleasures. 


4. Rasa-paritydga. Lit. renouncing (paritydga) taste (rasa); abstinence from 
sweet and fatty foods. This may be done in a variety of ways, for example 
by eating bland food without oil, butter, milk, curd, spices, sugar, and so on. 
The intention is to conquer one’s desire for and attachment to tasty foods. 
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5. Vivikta-shayyasanaa. Lit. secluded (vivikta) sitting or lying (shayydasana); 
also called samlinata (seclusion); living in a secluded place, devoid of 
insects or other living organisms that could disturb one’s peace of mind 
or self-control; also, sleeping alone to avoid carnal temptation. 


6. Kdya-klesha. Lit. body (kaya) affliction (klesha); mortification of the body 
by standing in the sun, living under a tree, sleeping in the open during 
the winter cold, accustoming the body to various yoga postures, paying 
no attention to one’s physical appearance, etc. The intention is to develop 
the body’s powers of endurance, and make it fit for spiritual life. 


For the majority of Jains, external tapas is restricted to fasting or control of 
one’s food intake in various ways. 
The six internal austerities, intended to increase control over the mind, are: 


1. Prayashchitta. Chitta means ‘mind’ or ‘thought’, but prayash is of 
uncertain etymology; repentance, remorse and confession of wrongdoing 
(either to oneself or to a spiritual guide), with the intention of increasing 
self-knowledge and ridding oneself of negative tendencies; an act or rite 
intended to destroy or to make amends for sin; penance. Pradyashchitta 
is a term encompassing a number of rites and practices, including 
pratikramana (a rite of confession, admission of and repentance for one’s 
faults), @lochand (confession to one’s spiritual preceptor), chheda (correc- 
tion by reducing the reckoned period of the offender’s monkhood by a day, 
fortnight, month or year, depending upon the gravity of the offence), and 
the acceptance of various other corrective measures such as the practice 
of various austerities. 


2. Vinaya. Lit. modesty, humility, submission, kindness, decency, cour- 
tesy, civility, respect; absence of ego; an essential aspect of Jainism, 
indicating the correct attitude towards faith, knowledge, conduct, body, 
mind, speech and reverence to others, especially one’s superiors as a 
monk or nun. 


3. Vaiyavrittya. Lit. a commission, something entrusted; selfless service; 
rendering service by way of food, clothing, medicine and so on, to Jain 
monks and nuns, especially to those who are aged, sick, or infirm. 


4. Svadhyaya. Lit. recitation; studying, memorizing, and expounding the 
scriptures; for inspiration, and for developing understanding and concen- 
tration. Svadhyaya also refers to self-study or introspection, with a view 
to deepening self-awareness, fostering good qualities, and eliminating 
the bad. 
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5. Vyutsarga. Lit. renunciation, resignation; relinquishing bodily attachment; 
ridding oneself of the belief that the body is ‘mine’; also called kayotsarga 
(abandonment of the body, i.e. meditation). 


6. Dhyana. Lit. meditation, in order to control the waves of the mind. 


In all of these twelve categories, in keeping with the nature of Jain philosophy, 
Jain systematizers have detailed further divisions and subdivisions; nor are 
the various sources always in agreement. Thus, svadhydaya is also the fourth 
of the six daily karmas (duties); vinaya and vaiyavrittya together constitute 
bhakti, which is one of the five bhiishanas (adornments, excellencies) of 
samyaktva (perfection); and vaiydavrittya-vrata (vow of devoted service) is 
sometimes used synonymously with dana-vrata (vow of charity). 

Early Jain authorities do not always support austerity, especially in the 
absence of meditation. As Kundakunda (traditionally dated to C2nd—3rd 
CE) writes: 


If one performs austerities (tapas) or observes vows (vrata) without 
fixed contemplation on the highest Truth (Paramartha), the all-knowing 
call that childish austerity (bala-tapa) and childish vow (bdla-vrata). 
Those who are ignorant of the highest Truth (Paramdrtha) lack 
correct understanding, despite their observance of vows (vrata), 
restraints (yamas), rules of conduct (shila), and the practice of 

austerities (tapas). 
Kundakunda, Samayasdara 4:152—-53; cf: AKKS pp.315—16 


Indeed, as in early Vedic texts, tapas is sometimes described in Jain texts 
more as inner self-discipline than as external restraint: 


Truthfulness indeed is tapas: 
in truthfulness resides self-restraint and all other virtues. 
Just as fish can live only in the sea, 
so do all other virtues reside in truthfulness alone. 
Acharya Shivarya, Bhagavati Aradhana 842; cf. in JSJW 


Tapas in Buddhism 

The Pali texts indicate that a wide variety of ascetic practices were prevalent 
in the time of the Buddha among groups such as the Ajivikas and the Jains. 
According to the traditional history, the Buddha himself tried the way of 
extreme asceticism before adopting the ‘Middle Way (majjhima patipada)’ 
that lead him to enlightenment. In the Mahasaccaka Sutta in the Majjhima 
Nikdaya, the Buddha describes the effect of some of the practices in which he 
engaged in order to try and control his mind. These include certain bandhas 
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(locks) and breath control exercises (pranayama) of hatha yoga, although 
he does not use these terms: 


But although tireless energy was aroused in me and unremitting 
mindfulness (sati) was established, my body was overwrought and 
uncalm because I was exhausted by the painful striving. 

Majjhima Nikaya 36, Mahasaccaka Sutta, PTSM1 pp.242-43, MDBB p.337 


He also tried extreme fasting, taking only a tiny amount of food, concerning 
which he is famously reported to have said: 


My body reached a state of extreme emaciation. Because of eating so 
little my limbs became like the jointed segments of withered creepers 
or bamboo stems, ... my backside became like a camel’s hoof, ... the 
projections on my spine stood out like corded beads, ... my ribs jutted 
out as gaunt as the crazy rafters of an old roofless barn,... the gleam 
of my eyes sank far down in their sockets, looking like the gleam of 
water that has sunk far down in a deep well,... my scalp shrivelled 
and withered as a green bitter gourd shrivels and withers in the wind 
and sun,... and my belly skin adhered to my backbone. Thus if I 
touched my belly skin I encountered my backbone and if I touched 
my backbone I encountered my belly skin. 

Majjhima Nikaya 36, Mahasaccaka Sutta, PTSM1 pp.245—46; cf: MDBB p.339 


As aresult, he asked himself: 


But by this racking practice of austerities I have not attained any 

superhuman states, any distinction in knowledge and vision worthy 

of the noble ones. Could there be another path to enlightenment? 
Majjhima Nikdya 36, Mahasaccaka Sutta, PTSM1 pp.246, MDBB p.340 


The Buddha then goes on to describe how he relinquished these methods 
and, rising up through the jhdnas (levels of contemplation), he finally 
attained enlightenment." 

In a discourse generally regarded as the first that he delivered, the Buddha 
explicitly advises against extreme ascetic practices, advocating instead 
the Middle Way: 


Bhikkhus, there are these two extremes that ought not to be indulged in 
by one who has gone forth from the householder’s life. What are these 
two? There is devotion to indulgence in sensual pleasure regarding 
the objects of sensual desire, which is base, coarse, common, ignoble, 
and unprofitable; and there is devotion to self-mortification (atta- 
kilamatha), which is painful, ignoble, and unprofitable. 
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The Middle Way (majjhimd patipada) discovered by the Tathagata 
avoids both these extremes; it gives vision, it gives knowledge, and it 
leads to peace, to direct knowledge, to self-awakening, and to nibbana. 
And what is that Middle Way (majjhimda patipada)? It is simply the 
noble eightfold path, that is to say: right understanding, right think- 
ing, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness, right concentration. That is the Middle Way (majjhima 
patipadda) discovered by the Tathagata, which gives vision, which 
gives knowledge, and which leads to peace, to direct knowledge, to 
self-awakening, and to nibbana. 

Samyutta Nikadya 56:11, Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, PTSS5 pp.420-21 


The same perspective is evident from what is probably the oldest collection 
of the sayings attributed to the Buddha — the Dhammapada. The highest tapa, 
he observes, is “patience and forbearance”’: 


Patience and forbearance is the highest austerity (tapa). 

The buddhas say that nibbana is supreme. 

Truly, he is no renunciate who harms others; 

He is no contemplative (samana) who causes grief to others. 
Dhammapada 14:6 


Nevertheless, according to the Pali suttas, the Buddha did in fact agree to 
the practice of certain less stringent ascetic practices,'> known in Pali com- 
mentarial literature as the thirteen dhutangas'® and in Sanskrit as the twelve 
dhiitagunas." He does not, however, make them compulsory. It is the desire to 
gain release from the body, the senses and the material concerns that occupy 
the mind against one’s will, drawing it away from the spiritual path, that lead 
to the universal response of renunciation and asceticism among spiritual seek- 
ers. There will always be those in every tradition whose nature is attracted to 
extremes; although mystics like the Buddha have demonstrated by their own 
example and experience that disciplining the body does not lead to control 
of the mind and senses, in the absence of a more positive spiritual practice, 
a certain number of seekers from all religious and cultural traditions have 
tended towards asceticism and austerities. It is no surprise, therefore, to find 
that, in later times, among followers of the Mahayana tradition, not only do 
the dhiitagunas become prerequisites for a bodhisattva, but the practice of 
severe tapas also resurfaces, the justification being that the Buddha himself 
had undergone such severities on his path to enlightenment. The Sanskrit 
Lalitavistara goes so far as to say that enlightenment cannot be attained 
without carrying out severe tapas for many kalpas (ages).'® 

Part of the problem faced by the Mahayana tradition was the bodhisattva 
doctrine, which presumes that the Buddha would have been born as a spir- 
itually advanced bodhisattva. If that had been the case, why then would he 
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have bothered with the practice of austerities? And if it were so, then should 
all bodhisattvas be expected to follow the same pattern? In its attempts to 
reconcile the problem, the Lalitavistara Sutra suggests that the Buddha’s 
intention had been to outdo the deluded ‘heretics’ at their own practice, 
while yet knowing that such practices had no spiritual benefit. By doing so, 
he could then appeal more readily to the people.” 

Since some texts consistently condemn austerities, some approve of them, 
and others altogether ignore the subject, it seems that the later Buddhist 
tradition simultaneously encompassed both perspectives. 


See also: austerities (8.5), dhutanga (8.5). 
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tapasya (S/H) Lit. the practice or performance of austerities (tapas). See tapas. 


tapu (Mo) Lit. sacred, prohibited, restricted; inherently charged with mana, 
which is sacred or occult power, spiritual energy, or the power of the atua 
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(ancestor deities); a sacred state or energy; a supernatural condition that is 
holy, requiring preservation, protection, and restricted access; cognate with 
the Tongan tabu, which is the origin of the anglicization ‘taboo’. 

In general, declaring someone or something to be fapu is an indication 
of its being imbued with power or an enhanced degree of hidden spiritual 
or supernatural energy. It identifies a condition that embodies sacred power 
(mana) that must be protected. Since it is understood that this higher power 
can also be potentially dangerous to the ordinary (noa) person, the condition 
of tapu signifies a need for protection. Therefore, the community understands 
that anything tapu is under restriction, forbidden, unsafe, out of bounds or 
inaccessible, and people are alerted to observe the correct protocols of avoid- 
ance, and to treat the person, place, or object with respect and reverence. 

Tapu is ‘restriction for preservation’ because the laws of tapu were created 
for the purpose of preserving mana. Tapu is the ‘restriction’ and mana is the 
power being ‘preserved’. Restrictions were “placed on many things in Maori 
society, most having good reasoning behind them, often based on hygiene, 
environmental conservation, and personal preservation.”! 

Nowadays, the condition of tapu is applied to a variety of disparate things 
ranging from the highly spiritual to ritual outcomes, bewitchments, nobility 
of high descent, darkness, death, defilement, filth, and even dangerous cliff 
edges and mountain tops. It has been used traditionally as a very effective 
socio-religious measure of control to suggest respect and protective measures, 
to indicate something disapproved of by banning it, placing it under prohibi- 
tion, or making it taboo or untouchable. The contemporary writer Samuel 
Timoti Robinson of the Kai Tahu, the principal tribe of New Zealand’s South 
Island explains two aspects of tapu — its sacredness and its restriction: 


There is simply tapu in being. Everything has its own form of tapu 
because it has its own power. The fapu of sacred items is created 
to protect the mana behind them. People are restricted from sacred 
items so that they do not become noa or common. This is where the 
preservation of spiritual fapu lies, in that we continue to hold certain 
things in esteem by special treatment. Spiritual tapu also brings us to 
another level of understanding... 

The formula of restriction for preservation is the same. However, 
by not touching sacred items until special moments, we are building 
power in the psyche itself. This means that a belief can shape our inner 
potential to rise to the moment, and be our best. By not touching an 
item such as a sacred axe it remains fapu. Its mana remains intact. Only 
its owner can carry it. This creates subconscious borders in the psyche. 
Power is built up in the psyche to the point that, when one finally takes 
up that sacred item, there is a sudden shift in the subconscious. This 
is what tapu does to us. It builds the power within and then unleashes 
our inner potential when the time is right.... In psychological terms, 
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when a tapu is broken the potential to unleash inner power is lost. The 
subconscious has been programmed by Maori so that when lines are 
crossed certain things will definitely take place, if not around oneself, 
then certainly within. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK pp.101—2, 304 


The ultimate source of this sacred power is Jo the Supreme Being. Every stage 
in the unfolding of creation is viewed by the Maori as a manifestation of Jo the 
Most Supreme. From the divine potential of Jo emerged Te Po (‘the Night’, 
‘the Darkness’, ‘the Void’). The creative powers within the ‘Darkness’ culmi- 
nated when the pure elemental energy of Jo-te-Pukenga (Io the primal Source), 
through the agency of the deity Tane, caused the separation of Rangi (Sky 
Father) and Papa (Earth Mother), the male and female poles of duality that 
had previously been bound together in union, symbolized as tight embrace. 
This separation of the poles of duality caused light to break forth. It was then 
that Jo the Supreme Being became known as Jo-Tapu (Jo the Most Sacred 
or Holy). At this cosmic event, the mana-tapu or sacred power was passed 
from Jo to Tane, as fulfilment of Jo’s utterance that the light should go forth. 

Simultaneously, the seventy sons or offspring that had been restricted and 
contained within the embrace of Rangi and Papa were also liberated. Later, 
these ‘sons’ together with their ‘parents’ were appointed by Jo-Mata-Pitahi 
(Io the Voice of the First Command) to jointly manage, control and keep 
order over the energy of the elements (wind, rain, thunder, efc.). It is they 
who became the atua or gods. 

The atua were regarded as the ancestors of the Maori, especially of the 
Maori nobility. Their mana was passed down through the generations in the 
firstborn of the family. The “ariki, the firstborn of a firstborn’, was therefore 
seen as the embodiment of the “tapu of the accumulated line of ancestors”: 


The power of the tapu, coming from divine ancestors, would come 
with augmented force directly through from of old in an unbroken 
stream to the still-living descendants. That is the reason why the ariki, 
the firstborn of a firstborn, was held in such veneration; in him was 
centred, not the tapu of only being himself god-descended, but the tapu 
of the accumulated line of ancestors directly to the one regarded as the 
supreme, distant in time, but actually present in his mana, in the ariki. 

Johannes Andersen, “Maori Religion,” MRJA p.523 


The mauri ora, the sacred spark of life within every human being originates 
from Jo the Most Supreme through the agency of the atua (gods). This 
divine spark is itself extremely fapu, and represents the true vitality of a 
person’s physical, mental, moral, and spiritual welfare. Tapu is recognized as 
a person’s greatest possession, providing protection and the potentiality for 
spiritual power or mana. This personal tapu is always in need of protection, 
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right from the time of birth, as the Roman Catholic priest Michael Shirres, 
writing in 1982, says: 


In the birth of the child, a new fapu is brought into being and this tapu 
must be protected from contact with the tapu of other members of the 
village, and especially the tapu of strangers, until this tapu has been 
strengthened and confirmed. 

Michael Shirres, “Tapu,” TMS p.43 


The New Zealand ethnographer Elsdon Best (1856-1931), most of whose 
information came from the Tthoe tribe (iwi) of the eastern North Island, adds: 


In pre-European times, the mauri (life force) of an infant was ren- 
dered tapu, and so protective, by means of a ceremony performed 
by a tohunga, or priestly expert. The ritual recited over the child was 
often termed a mauri. In some cases a post was set up to act as a kind 
of talisman — that is, a material mauri — to protect the welfare of the 
child. Such posts were known as tuapa tamariki. The mana or power 
of such a post emanated, of course, from the gods, and was implanted 
in it, as it were, by means of sacerdotal (priestly) ceremonial. 

Elsdon Best, Spiritual and Mental Concepts of the Maori, SMMB p.24 


Personal tapu, however, is always in danger of defilement: 


A person’s wairua (spirit) is very easily affected injuriously if he has 
had the misfortune to pollute or vitiate his tapu. Such a condition 
affects one’s toiora (protection from evil influences) and mauri ora 
(sacred spark of life) to a very serious extent, and it is necessary to 
conciliate the gods without delay, or life will be very uncertain. When 
your tapu becomes polluted, you become pdhunu (apprehensive, 
fearful of coming evil) and kahupOtia (spiritually blind). The powers 
of evil find you defenceless, the gods stand aside; the kouka, or abyss 
of death, yawns before you. 

Elsdon Best, Spiritual and Mental Concepts of the Maori, SMMB p.10 


The consequences of weakened tapu could be dire: 


The mauri ora ... denotes the sacred spark of life. Should it become 
noa (common) or void of tapu, the person’s life is in danger. 
Elsdon Best, “Spiritual Concepts of the Maori,” SCM2 p.4 


To the Most Supreme is the source of all tapu, and knowledge of the supreme 
Being was highly tapu, kept strictly secret, known only to a select few. The 
Maori at large knew little of the primordial supreme Being. Rather, they 
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considered the atua or elemental gods to be the fundamental source of mana 
and the corresponding sacred condition of tapu. 

The intermediaries and manipulators of tapu were the tohunga, initiates of 
the elite whare wananga (school of sacred knowledge) and people with special 
gifts and qualities. They were adepts in communion with the gods and knew 
how to open themselves and to become channels for this primordial mana or 
power, and how to work with the atua at the earthly level. Their work could 
be for the good and even result in miracles, or it could be for black magic and 
wizardry (makutu) with the potential to harm or even kill. Through ceremony, 
ritual, karakia (incantations) and touch, the tohunga harnessed the mana and 
used it by transferring it into karakia, people, tools, talismans, land, shrines, 
altars, fire and so on, all of which then became tapu — sacred and restricted. 
This had the effect of manifesting higher energies at the material level, and 
thus caused people, things and even their environment to become imbued 
with the power or mana of the atua, and therefore to become tapu. The tapu 
restriction was not only to protect the intrinsic mana within the now sacred 
person or object and to safeguard it from being rendered noa (ordinary), but 
also for the protection of common mortals, since the mana was regarded as 
potentially dangerous, contagious, and able to spread. Tapu therefore acted 
to balance uncontrolled mana. 

The institution of tapu was highly respected and feared. “Every tribe,” 
says Samuel Timoti Robinson, had “different views on fapu yet no inter- 
pretation is more correct than the other.”? As the writer, poet, naturalist and 
ethnologist Johannes Andersen (1873-1962) writes, the life of every Maori 
was bounded by tapu: 


Daily life was so ordered as to be in accord with the wishes of his 
gods (atua). He was in no doubt as to how his life should be ordered; 
he was bound by the powerful law of tapu. 

Johannes Andersen, “Maori Religion,” MRJA p.514 


This meant that the person, place or item was restricted, possibly dangerous, 
set apart, under protection, forbidden, untouchable, and no longer to be put to 
common use until the tapu had been lifted by a tohunga. This was achieved 
through rituals and karakia that brought about the condition of noa — ordinary, 
free of tapu, safe, and common. 

Should a person touch a fapu object with his hand, then that hand would 
become tapu and must be purified or released from tapu before it could be 
used again, which in some cases could take up to three weeks. 

The laws surrounding fapu were more than a substitute for civil law, and 
governed the existence of traditional Maori society, holding it in a strict order. 
There was hardly any aspect of ritual or everyday life that was not governed 
by the laws of tapu: 


tapu 


The word tapu simply means ‘forbidden’ ... or ‘set apart’; a house tapu 
for a rangatira (chief) could be used by no one below him in rank; a 
fishing ground made tapu could be used by no one until the tapu was 
removed, and a sign (rahui) would usually be erected at or near the 
ground to serve as a warning which was far more rigorous than the 
Pakeha’s (foreigner’s) similar sign: ““Trespassers will be prosecuted 
as the law directs.” The reason the Maori took the utmost care not to 
violate tapu, not to break the law, was that punishment was severe, and 
swift, and sure. The civil law may be broken ... and nothing happens 
unless he is found out, and even then the punishment may be slight. 
Entirely different was the law of tapu. It was not necessary that the 
offender should be detected in the breach; his punishment commenced 
immediately he himself knew he had offended. So deeply was this 
ingrained, this feeling of the inevitability of punishment for breach 
of tapu, that the end was certain; and the end was usually death.... 
The offender’s conscience was accuser, judge, and executioner in one, 
and he knew no mercy. The conscience-guilty Maori literally dreaded 
himself to death. ... The Maori victim punished by the gods through 
himself for violation of tapu usually died within three days, it might be 
less, and not only did he die, but there was an actual feverish physical 
change during the process of dying. 

Johannes Andersen, “Maori Religion,” MRJA pp.514-15 


When a person commits some Hara (violation) — that is to say, disre- 
gards some law of tapu — his protecting genius, or atua, at once deserts 
him, withdraws his favour and protection, and that person’s mauri ora 
(sacred spark of life) becomes seriously affected and loses its virtue. 
For the gods are the strength, the mainstay, of tapu, of mana. 

Elsdon Best, Spiritual and Mental Concepts of the Maori, SMMB p.23 


Samuel Timoti Robinson agrees: 


In old Maori times, there was no limit as to how far tapu went. 
Everything seemed to be bound in tapu. A violation of tapu was called 
a hara. This was sometimes punishable by death and at other times the 
atua would punish the culprit. When someone had committed a hara, 
their spiritual powers would abandon them and they would become 
spiritually blind. Here the services of the tohunga were called upon 
to put the infringement right. At other times, a person would have to 
apologize for the wrongdoings to correct the broken tapu. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK pp.101—2 


The tohunga’s ability to lift tapu was understandably important: 
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The rite of lifting tapu becomes more than removing bad energy. By 
performing the exorcism rite one partakes in mythology. The tohunga 
becomes Tane, a representation of the god of light. In the course of 
lifting tapu he becomes Tane, separating Rangi (Sky Father) and 
Papa (Earth Mother) at the beginning of creation. His prayers are 
empowered with the force of ii, meaning ‘separation’, ‘uplifting’, and 
‘power’. The bad tapu being removed becomes Te Pd, the darkness 
that Tane seeks to end in the myth. 

When the tohunga succeeds in lifting the tapu, he is Tane trium- 
phantly opening te ao marama, the world of light (this world). Here, 
in the ritual, the wairua (spirit) invoked was the god Tane, who pro- 
vides the mana for the ritual. And the myth itself, the ii or ending of 
darkness, provides a directive current for the mana. The tapu is lifted 
because the myth empowers the work of the tohunga as he runs with 
its direction and relives that moment. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.109 


The tohunga themselves are tapu and sacred, and they keep themselves away 
from common things. The t#ahu (shrine), ahurewa (altar), ahi-taitai (sacred 
fire) and ahu (sacred place) where they were located were the most tapu of 
all. It was deemed to contain great mana, was greatly feared, and had tapu 
enough to kill a person should he trespass upon the site, even accidentally. 

With the arrival of Europeans and their own ideas of what is sacred and 
restricted, the tohunga were eventually outlawed, Maori culture suppressed, 
and the Maori themselves began to change their attitudes: 


When the Europeans arrived in Aotearoa, Maori saw that these new 
people were able to break many tapu yet no harm came to them. The 
Europeans were seen to be a much freer race. And so Maori cautiously 
began to break some of the tapu restrictions. At first they thought 
death would immediately strike them down, but soon they realized 
they wouldn’t be hurt. Now many things are made noa or common. 
Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.102 


The sage Te Matorohanga (1. 1836-1865) pointed to the loss of contact with 
To the supreme Being as the reason for the withdrawal of the atua from 
involvement in human life. He believed that it has been degradation of human 
understanding of the sacred and unmanifest that has caused “confusion” in 
the minds of human beings, who now live in a “wilderness”: 


Notwithstanding that the teachings from the whare wananga (school 
of sacred knowledge) are now mere shreds, because they are no longer 
combined, some still remain whilst others are lost; some parts diverge 
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(from the originals) and to some additions have been made. This is in 
consequence of the decadence of the power, authority and prestige of 
the conduct of the various rituals, of the (abrogation of) the tapu, of 
the (unbelief in) the gods, until, at the present time, there is none of 
the ancient mana, or power left. All things have changed; the tapu has 
ended; the true teaching has been lost, as well as the karakia (invoca- 
tions, etc.), the meanings of which are now (comparatively) unknown. 

Because the tapu was all-important, the first of all things — without 
it none of the powers of the gods were available, and without the aid 
of the gods all things are without authority and ineffectual — the (mind 
of man) is now in a state of confusion (Jit. like a whirlwind), as are all 
his deeds; the land is the same. The whare wdnangas, the karakias 
(ritual chants), the ta#ahus (shrines), the pures (sanctification) of man 
of different kinds, baptism of men with water are all abandoned. 
So also are the powers to attract fish and birds, or to influence the 
growth of food plants. At the present time, different karakias, dif- 
ferent methods, different tapus, even a different language prevails. 
Hence it is that the present teaching differs from that of the old priests 
(tohungas),... and hence also it is that I impress on you the (former) 
aspect of these things, that you may be clear as to the descent of the 
mana-atua (godlike powers) even from Jo (the supreme God), and 
from the whatukuras, mareikuras (categories of attendants to Jo) and 
the apas (spirits) of each separate heaven, down to the patupaiarehe 
and turehu (categories of fairy people). 

At the present time, those kinds of gods no longer exist; they have 
become degraded into reptiles, stones, and trees — such are the present 
gods. And the (true, original) reptile-gods, stone-gods, tree-gods no 
longer exist. Men now live in a wilderness; they are careless of these 
things, of everything. It is for this reason that no mana (adequate power 
to make use of and apply this ancient knowledge) will be attained by 
you. And [also say to you (his scribe, Hoani Turi Te Whatahoro Jury) 
that those things which you are writing (from my dictation) are but 
the ends, fragments, of the truth, a portion only of sacred things. The 
(anciently) established and true teaching has become effaced, as well 
as the (science of) the tapu, together with the true godlike powers 
that descended from Jo the Great, Jo the Parentless. Enough of these 
words to you. 

Te Matorohanga, Lore of the Whare-wananga, LWW1 pp.104—5 


Te Matorohanga also comments on the detrimental effects that cooked English 
food had upon the sacred condition of the Maori people and their ancient 
traditions. Cooked food and water boiled in cooking pots was considered an 
antidote to tapu, and hence to the protection offered by its mana: 
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It was only after the introduction of Christianity that common persons 
such as Rihari Tohi and I were allowed to speak of such matters. On 
account of it being tapu, such matters could only be discussed within 
the whare wananga (school of learning). When people lost their 
condition of tapu, they entered the food houses of white men; hence 
were lost the powers of the whare wananga of our elders consigned 
to the spirit world. 

Te Matorohanga, in “Maori Religion,” MRJA p.547 


Samuel Timoti Robinson observes that modern man’s loss of all sense of the 
sacred has led to the violation of the planet, and he wonders whether some 
sense of tapu could be restored: 


Today we have to ask ourselves: “How do we live spiritually in the 
modern world while not violating the laws of tapu?” These days, we 
can never live in oneness with the laws of tapu as these laws have their 
root in the natural cycle of the earth and the atua are the natural cycle. 
This would mean having to return to the old way of living without 
technology. In the modern age we have to look at tapu differently 
and find out what fapu still apply and how we can establish some 
balance on earth by strengthening ftapu. Today the numbers of fish 
to be found in the seas around Japan, and many other countries, have 
severely diminished. The fapu has been violated. Perhaps in future 
we can find a way to incorporate fapu in all industries for the better- 
ment of the world. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.102 


See also: atua (>1), kapu, karakia, mana (Maori) (7.3), noa, tohunga (7.1). 


1. Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.100. 
2. Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.102. 


tarpan(a) (S/H/Pu) Lit. satiety, satisfaction (given or received), gratification; an 
act of pleasing or being pleased; an offering of water (a libation) made to 
a deity, a sage, or ancestors; usually performed immediately after bathing 
(snadna), while still standing in the water, according to details of the ritual 
described in the Manu Smriti.'! The Manu Smriti defines tarpana as: 


A rite in which water is offered as a libation 
to the gods and ancestors. 
Manu Smriti 3:70 
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Mystics have seen no spiritual value in external rituals. The sandhyd and 
Gayatri Mantra are prayers recited in the morning and evening: 


He says his sandhyd, and makes offerings of water (tarpan), 
and recites the gayatri— 
But without true understanding, 
he still suffers in pain. 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 603, AGK 


Tarpana appears in some lists of the ‘six practices (shat-karma)’ of Hinduism. 
See also: pitripuija, shat-karma. 


1. Manu Smriti 2:176. 


tasbth (A/P) Lit. glorification; glorification of God, praising God; the exclamation, 
“Subhan Allah (Glory to God, Praise God)!”; a hymn, a psalm, an anthem; 
using a rosary for the praises of God; thus, a rosary itself, also called a subhah 
or a misbahah; hence the expressions, tasbih kardan (to make glorification, 
to praise God, to say prayers with the help of a rosary), tasbth gardanidan 
(to tell a rosary), tasbth-i hazar danah (a rosary of a thousand beads, the 
outsize rosary of a hypocrite); a form of obligatory or mandatory devotion 
(which includes ritual prayers, fasting, and hajj), and which is contrasted with 
voluntary or supererogatory devotion (which includes additional prayers, and 
various forms of charity and helping others); one of a number of identifying 
items carried by Muslim clerics of the past, including a staff (‘asa), a comb 
(shanah) and a tooth-cleaning stick (miswak), usually a twig from the aromatic 
arak tree; commonly used by Sufis, different orders having different sizes of 
rosary, some wearing a huge rosary around their neck, as an aide-mémoire; 
also, a form of repetition or remembrance (dhikr), using a rosary or counting 
on the fingers. 

A tasbih usually consists of thirty-three or ninety-nine beads, and has been 
used for many centuries for devotional repetition of various prayer formulae 
or recitation of the names of Al/ah. Various short prayers, litanies, invocations 
or dhikr are repeated as each bead is slipped through the fingers, the intention 
being to aid concentration of the mind and to hold God constantly in mind. 
Recitation formulae include, “Lda ilaha illa Allah (there is no god but God),” 
“Subhan Allah,” so on, including a number of brief excerpts from the Qur’an. 

The practice of repeating the name of God is supported by a number of 
hadith (traditional sayings and stories associated with the Prophet). The 
Prophet is reported to have said: 
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He who says “Subhdn Allah” thirty-three times at the end of every 
prayer, and thanks God thirty-three times, and performs takbir (says 
“Allahu akbar, Allah is greatest’) thirty-three times, and says, “There 
is no god but Allah, nor has He a partner, to Him is sovereignty and to 
Him are thanks due, and He is all-powerful” — his sins will be forgiven, 
even though they be as abundant as the foam on the sea. 

Hadith Sahih Muslim 4:1243; cf: HSM 


It is also said that when the poor members of the Prophet’s followers 
observed that the rich could obtain greater blessings through their ability 
to give more in charity, he replied that such repetition would enable them 
to “catch up with those who precede you, and get ahead of those who come 
after you’, and that “only those who do as you do will be more excellent 
than you.”! 

Although rosaries have been used by Sufis, many have maintained the 
superiority of internal worship. Religion, says Sa‘di, lies in serving others; 
it is not in external forms: 


Religion (tarigat) lies in nothing but the service of the people: 
It is not in the rosary (tasbih), the prayer carpet, 
and darvish garment (dalaq). 
Sa‘di, Bustdn 1:365, KSSS p.85; cf: BSS p.64 


Many Sufi poets have expressed themselves metaphorically, speaking of the 
intoxication of the wine of divine love, the tavern of the inner sanctum and 
the wineseller (the murshid or master), which they contrast with the external 
forms of religion and ascetic practices. Foremost among them is Hafiz: 


You dwell with the rosary (tasbih), the prayer-mat, 
and the path of austerity (zwhd) and chastity: 
I with the tavern and the bell, 
and the path of the cell (dayr) and of the place of worship. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHM (93:3) p.114, DIH p.60; cf, DHWC (61:3) p.151 


On the path of the melody of the harp, 
put aside idle talk and hypocrisy. 
Abandon the rosary (tasbih) and the cassock (taylasan) 
for wine and wine drinking. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.149, DIH p.259; cf, DHWC (329:2) p.570 


The rosary (tasbih) and the patched cloak (khirqah) 
will not give you a drunkard’s pleasure: 

For this, seek inspiration from the wineseller. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.208, DIH p.336; cf, DHWC (444:4) p.744 
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‘Iraqi and Sanat both maintain that the tasbth and other external practices 
have no place in the “tavern” of divine love: 


The rosary (tasbih) and daily prayers are out of place in the tavern, 
among old hands who know all the tricks. 
‘Traqi, Kulliyat 1950, KHI p.169; cf: in SSE3 p.167 


When has the lover’s suffering been relieved through magical spells? 
When has the lover’s evening been changed to morning 
by rosary (tasbih) and prayer? 
Sana@i, Divan 137, AMM p.30I, in SSE3 p.167 


Rimi observes that the outer forms of religion — exemplified by the tasbth and 
even the Quran — are the weapons of the lower mind (nafs) and its hypocrisy. 
They are not a means by which it may be subdued: 


The nafs has a rosary (tasbih) and the Quran in its right hand, 
but in its sleeve, a dagger and sword. 
Do not believe its Quran and hypocritical ostentation, 
do not make yourself its confidante and comrade; 
It will take you to the pool to perform the ritual ablution, 
and will throw you to the bottom thereof. ... 
The common folk of the city 
do not know the deceit of the nafs and of the body: 
It is not subdued save by divine inspiration in the heart. 
Rimi, Masnavi IT:2554—-56, 2560; cf. MIR4 p.143 


See also: subhah. 


1. Cf. Hadith Sahih al-Bukhart 8:75.341, HSB; Hadith Sahth Muslim 4:1239, 
HSM. 


taumata-atua (Mo) Lit. resting place (taumata) of a god (atua); a form of Maori 
godstick; usually a carved rock or stone in which an atua is invited to take up 
residence by means of various rites, including karakia (incantations); some- 
what similar to the other common form of Maori godstick, the whakapakoko. 
Stone figures representing the god Rongo, the atua of agriculture, were placed 
among the fields or in the garden in order to preserve the mauri (life force) of 
crops, especially fields of kiimara (sweet potato). See whakapakoko rakau. 


tawaf (A), tavaf (P) (A/P) Lit. circumambulation, going around (usually some- 
thing sacred); used particularly for circumambulation of the Ka‘bah, the 
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sacred shrine at Mecca; a ritual performed seven times in an anticlockwise 
direction, with the Ka‘bah on the left hand. According to the Sunnah (Muslim 
religious law), worshippers are supposed to kiss or touch the stone each time 
around, but since there are so many worshippers, day and night, a gesture of 
reaching out towards the stone is now considered acceptable, except during 
the times of set prayers. 

Circumambulation is a definitive part of Muslim pilgrimage (hajj) to 
Mecca, though it can be performed at other times. The manner in which each 
round is conducted is according to various ritualistic procedures. It is also 
permissible to make the circuit riding on a camel, pushed in a wheelchair, 
or carried in a litter. 

Many Sufis have said that the real circumambulation is of the spiritual 
heart. It is there that the seeker should focus his love and attention: 


Circumambulate the Ka‘bah of the heart (dil), 
if you have a heart. 
The heart is the spiritual Ka‘bah, 
why think of it as mud? 
God has asked you to circumambulate the outer Ka‘bah, 
since by doing so, you can acquire a heart. 
But you can circumambulate the Ka‘bah a thousand times on foot, 
God will not accept it if you hurt someone’s heart.... 


To cherish an aching, wretched heart, 
is better than your hajj to God. 
A desolated heart is God’s wealth and treasure, 
since there is many a treasure buried among ruins. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 3104:33104-6, 13-14, KSD6 pp.298-99 


See also: hajj, Ka‘bah. 


tayammum (A/P) Lit. intending (to do something); a method of ritual cleansing, 


required before prayer, and practised as an alternative to the greater and lesser 
ablutions (ghusl and wudia’) when water is unavailable (as when travelling 
in the desert), or when there is legitimate reason not to use water. It consists 
of a ritual using either sand, earth or unfashioned stone as a substitute. The 
practice is sanctioned in the Quran and described in the hadith (traditional 
sayings and stories): 


If ... you find no water, then take for yourselves clean sand or earth, 
and rub your faces and hands with it. 
Qur'an 4:43; cf. AYA 
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Malik was asked about how tayammum was done and what parts were 
covered, and he said, “Strike the ground once for the face and once 
for the arms, and wipe them to the elbows.” 

Hadith Malik Muwatta’ 2.25.93, HM 


According to the traditional story, the custom came about because of a lost neck- 
lace, which the Prophet’s wife ‘Ayishah had borrowed from her sister Asma’:! 


Yahya related to me — from Malik from ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Qasim 
from his father — that Ayishah Umm al-Mu’minin said, “We went out 
on a journey with the Messenger of Allah, may Allah bless him and 
grant him peace, and when we came to Bayda’ or Dhat al-Jaysh, a 
necklace of mine broke. The Messenger of Allah (may Allah bless him 
and grant him peace), stopped to look for it, and the people stopped 
with him. There was no water nearby and the people were not carrying 
any with them, so they came to Abi Bakr al-Siddiq and said, ‘Don’t 
you see what ‘Ayishah has done? She has made the Messenger of Allah 
(may Allah bless him and grant him peace) and the people stop when 
there is no water nearby, and they are not carrying any with them.” 

‘Ayishah continued, “Abii Bakr came, and the Messenger of Allah 
(may Allah bless him and grant him peace) had fallen asleep with his 
head on my thigh. Abi Bakr said, “You have made the Messenger of 
Allah (may Allah bless him and grant him peace) and the people stop 
when there is no water nearby, and they are not carrying any with them.” 

She continued, “Abt Bakr remonstrated with me and said whatever 
Allah willed him to say, and began to poke me in the waist. The only 
thing that stopped me from moving was that the Messenger of Allah 
(may Allah bless him and grant him peace) had his head on my thigh. 
The Messenger of Allah (may Allah bless him and grant him peace) 
slept until morning found him with no water. Allah, the Blessed and 
Exalted, sent down the a@ydt (verses) of tayammum, and so they did 
tayammum. Usayd ibn Hudayr said, “This is not the first blessing from 
you, O family of Abi Bakr.’” 

‘Ayishah added, “We roused the camel I had been on, and found 
the necklace under it.” 

Hadith Malik Muwatta’ 2.24.91; cf. HM 


According to another hadith, Muhammad also said: 


The earth has been made for me (and for my followers) a place for 
praying and a thing to perform tayammum. Therefore, anyone of my 
followers can pray wherever the time of a prayer is due. 

Hadith Sahih al-Bukhdri 1:7.331, HSB 
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The symbolic significance of tayammum lies in actual contact with the 
earth, which is seen as giving the ritual the power to purify, both physically 
and psychologically. Tayammum is performed by mentally formulating the 
intention of purification and then running the hands over a natural, uncut 
stone. The hands are then rubbed together, the stone is again touched, and 
the hands are rubbed over the face and neck. The stone is then touched once 
again, and the left hand is passed over the right hand and arm up to the elbow, 
and the same for the other side. If earth or sand is used in place of the stone, 
itis only touched with the palms and shaken off. The hands are passed over 
the face and arms, but the earth is not rubbed in. The purpose is contact, not 
a ‘cleansing’ by spreading earth over the skin: 


The principle which is invoked here resides in the primordial nature 
of earth and stone and its capacity — given the mysterious efficacy of 
rituals consecrated by revelation — to symbolize purity and convey 
purification, as water obviously does. The rites wud’ and tayammum 
give water and earth the power to purify and renew,... removing 
psychic pollution and imbalance. It is because of this that worked 
stone or manufactured materials, even if made from earth and stone, 
are unacceptable for tayammum; only that which God has fashioned, 
and not man, opens us to this power of nature. 

Cyril Glassé, “Tayammum,” Concise Encyclopedia of Islam, CEI p.401 


See also: ghustl. 


1. Hadith Sahih Muslim 3:715, HSM. 


tefillah (He) Lit. utterance, prayer; from the root p-/-/ (to intervene, to intercede, 
to pray). 

Tefillah is not so much a request of God, as a communing with Him. 
Tefillah is when a person shares his heart with God. It is sometimes said 
among the hasidim that every word of tefillah creates an angel that conveys 
one’s prayers to God. The emphasis of tefillah is a movement towards God, 
expressing thoughts and feelings in such a way that they become a divine 
act. Hence the biblical psalmist writes: 


The Lord has heard my supplication: 
the Lord receives my prayer (tefillah). 
Psalms 6:10, KB 


Tefillah is a common biblical term, also appearing in verb form as /e-hitpalel 
and mit-palel: 
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For You, O Lord of hosts, God of Israel, 
has revealed to Your servant, saying: 
I will build You a house: 
therefore has Your servant found it in his heart 
to pray (le-hitpalel) this prayer (tefillah) to You. 
2 Samuel 7:27; cf. KB 


Have consideration therefore to the prayer (tefillah) of Your servant, 
and to his supplication, O Lord my God, 
to hearken to the cry and the prayer (tefillah) 
which Your servant prays (mit-palel) before You. 
2 Chronicles 6:19; cf. KB 


Tefillah also appears as a feminine entity or angel in some of the kabbalistic 
literature. The contemporary Israeli scholar Mor Altschuler writes that a 
feminine entity called ‘the Prayer (ha-Tefillah)’ was revealed to the early 
sixteenth-century kabbalist Asher Laemmlein in a manner that recalls the 
revelation to Joseph Karo of the Shekhinah (divine immanence), which 
appeared as an angel, a maggid.' 


See also: tefillin. 


1. Cf Mor Altschuler, Prophecy and Maggidism, PMJK. 


tefillin (Am) (sg. tefillah) Lit. prayers, phylacteries; from the Hebrew fefillot 
(prayers); two small, square, black leather boxes worn during daily morning 
prayers by Jewish worshippers, each box containing four particular biblical texts 
on parchment scrolls. One of the boxes is strapped on the head and hung in the 
middle of the forehead; the other is strapped onto the inside of the left arm, 
which is held so that it is close to the heart. The later Greek term phylactérion 
(from phylassein, to protect), from which the English word is derived, suggests 
a connection between this practice and the wearing of protective amulets, 
although evidence for such a connection or intention is lacking. Although 
technically a plural term, fefillin is often used in the singular. 

Some scholars and philosophers have taught that the tefillin are a means 
of remembering God’s intervention in the lives of the Israelites — that He had 
brought them out of Egypt and freed them from slavery; that they were no longer 
bound to their Egyptian overlords but to God. This is according to Exodus: 


And it shall be for a sign for you upon your hand, and for a memorial 
between your eyes, that the Lord’s Torah may be in your mouth; for 
with a strong hand did the Lord bring you out of Egypt. 

Exodus 13:9; cf. KB 
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Deuteronomy has something similar: 


And you shall lay up these my words in your heart and in your soul; 
and bind them for a sign upon your hand, and they will be as frontlets 
(totafot) between your eyes. 

Deuteronomy 11:18; cf: KB 


Neither these nor the two other places where a similar commandment 
is given stipulate which words should be used or how they are to be 
bound upon the head and arm. These additional instructions appear in 
the Talmud.’ 

Inside each of the fefillin are four biblical passages. Two of these enjoin 
remembrance of the Israelites’ deliverance from Egypt.’ The third is the 
commandment to remember and love God with all one’s heart, soul, and 
strength;* and the fourth contains God’s promise that those who follow His 
commandments will be cared for — rain will fall in due season, there will be 
grass for cattle, and so on.° 

Traditionally, these extracts are handwritten by a scribe on a scroll of 
parchment, using a special ink, and in a particular Hebrew script. The head 
tefillin has four separate compartments, one for each biblical passage, each 
written on a separate scroll. The arm fefillin has one compartment, and the 
four passages are written on a single scroll. 

Wearing the fefillin on the forehead and close to the heart is probably a 
symbolic reminder to worship God in mind and heart. Some sages taught 
that wearing them on the arm near the heart and on the head above the brain 
demonstrates that one is willing to worship God through head and heart. In 
the folk tradition, it was thought that wearing fefillin would protect a person 
from entertaining bad thoughts. 

Some moralists have added that the purpose of the fefillin is to help people 
subjugate their lower desires and encourage a spiritual focus in their lives. 
As Maimonides writes: 


As long as the fefillin are on the head and on the arm of a man, he 

is modest and godfearing and will not be attracted by hilarity or idle 

talk; he will have no evil thoughts, but will devote all his thoughts to 
truth and righteousness. 

Moses Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Laws of Tefillin 4.25-6, 

MTMM, in “Tefillin,” TLJW 


The fefillin are thus regarded as serving a positive role in an individual’s 
spiritual and moral life. 


See also: tefillah. 
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1. See also Exodus 13:1—-16; Deuteronomy 6:4-9, 11:13-21. 

2. See Babylonian Talmud, Tractates Berakhot 6a, 14b; Menahot 34b, 35b, 37a; 
Shabbat 108a, 130a. 

3, Exodus 13:1-16. 

. Deuteronomy 6:4-9. 

5. Deuteronomy 11:13-21. 


KR 


Te Uru 0 te Karakia (Mo) Lit. the (te) binding (uru) of (6) the incantations 
(karakia); a ceremony in which the three most sacred Maori karakia are 
‘bound together’ and repeated by tohunga-ahurewa (altar adepts) — advanced 
initiates of the highest level of the /o tradition. It is said that the more advanced 
among the tohunga also contacted the power (mana) that descends from the 
spiritual realms, by which means they ascended the cosmic vine (te aka) 
towards the Divine. 

The three most sacred karakia are: the Karakia ka Ikoa Tau, which contains 
the sacred names of the ages of creation; the Karakia ka Ikoa a Io, which lists 
the sacred names of Jo the Most Supreme; and Te Aka Rangi, which relates 
the story of the manifestation of the creation through the creative proliferation 
of the cosmic vine (te aka). 


See also: initiation (in Maori tradition) (7.4), Karakia ka Ikoa a Io (1), 
Karakia ka Ikoa Tau (> 1), Te Aka Rangi (> 1). 


thawab (A), Sawab (P) Lit. recompense, reward, merit; a good deed that earns 
a recompense; in a Muslim religious context, the reward in the hereafter, 
accrued by good deeds during life; a meritorious deed that earns a divine 
reward in the hereafter; as in such expressions as Sawdab-i shahidan (the 
reward of martyrs); “that which makes someone worthy of God’s mercy and 

29 1 


forgiveness, and of the mediation of the Prophet’. 
The Quran describes the reward of the good believers: 


As for those who believe and do good works, We shall not suffer the 
reward of anyone who does a single good deed to be lost. They will 
dwell in the gardens of Eden, beneath which rivers flow. Reclining 
there upon soft couches, they will be adorned with bracelets of gold, 
and arrayed in green garments of fine silk and heavy brocade. Blessed 
is their reward (thawab)! How fair their resting place! 

Qur’an 18:30-31; cf: AYA, KPA, MGK 


Islamic religious law, based on the Quran and Muslim tradition, is replete 
with a system of rewards and punishments, detailing those deeds that bring 
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recompense (thawdab) in the next world, and those that merit hellfire. It is 
believed that every deed has its just recompense. Rimi observes that even 
the imitator (muqallid) has his appropriate “recompense” — he who goes 
through the external motions of pious worship without really experiencing 
the inner Reality: 


Even the imitator is not disappointed of the recompense (sawab): 
the professional mourner gets his wages at the time of reckoning. 
Rimi, MaSsnavi 11:496, MJR2 p.247 


He also says that the quest for merit in the hereafter is the province of those 
who are steeped in bodily consciousness, not of the true lovers of God: 


Speak not of love with the people of the body (bd-jismiyan), 
for they are bound by the dictates of fear and hope, 
reward (Sawab) and punishment. 
Rimi, Kulliyat-i Shams-i Tabriz 313:3424, KSD1 p.190; cf. in SSE3 p.184 


See also: fidyah, jaza’. 


1. Jurjant, Ta‘rifat, KTJ p.70; cf. in SSE3 p.183. 


tilak(a) (S/H/Pu) Lit. mark, spot; a mark made by smearing powder or paste on the 
forehead or other parts of the body; commonly made of vermillion (kumkum, 
sindir), turmeric, saffron, clay, ashes, sandalwood paste, or other substance; 
previously worn by priests, sadhus and devotees, but now a common Hindu 
practice; regarded as an auspicious mark, often used on religious and other 
official and social occasions such as coronations, betrothals, weddings, 
birthdays, and so on. 

A simple tilak may be made using red powder and applied with a single 
upward stroke of the thumb. Various Hindu sects, sadhus and devotees, 
however, have their own distinguishing tilaks, as an outward symbol of the 
spirituality to which they aspire. Some of these are quite elaborate, cover- 
ing the entire forehead, particularly those of the Vaishnavites and Shaivites 
(devotees of Vishnu and Shiva). There are also tilaks particular to the various 
Indian castes. 

In modern India, the tilak is less commonly used by married woman than 
the ubiquitous bindr. There are several differences between the two. A filak 
is always comprised of paste or powder, while a bindi can be paste, a sticker, 
or jewellery; a tilak is worn by both men and women, but a bindris restricted 
to women; a filak is generally used only for religious, spiritual, or ceremonial 
purposes, while a bindi may signify marriage or be simply cosmetic; a tilak 
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can cover the face or other parts of the body, but a bind7is placed only on the 
forehead; the term tilak is used throughout India, while bindris a Hindi word. 

The tilak originally symbolized the third eye, associated with the represen- 
tation of many Hindu deities, and signifying meditation and enlightenment. 
Indian mystics have called it the til (spot), Shiva netra (eye of Shiva), 
and so on. 

In medieval times, it was believed that a tilak made on the forehead of a 
dying person would help the messengers of death to identify him as a reli- 
gious person, and would thereby lead to salvation. But Mirabai points out 
that spiritual effort has to be made during life. Last minute rituals are not 
going to change the way life has been lived, or alter the character of mind 
that travels with the departing soul: 


Throughout your life you never loved the Lord, 
now, on the verge of death, you expect to become a saint! 
When your house is ablaze you rush to dig a well: 
how can you then quench the flames and save the house? ... 
You knew the right course, but did not act: 
Now at the hour of your impending death, 
you get tulsi leaves and put a tilak on your forehead, 
and ask your relatives to recite God’s name to you. 
Says Mira, O ignorant and foolish one, 
you are deceiving yourself and no one else. 
Mirabai, Sudha Sindhu, Satsang-updesh ke pad 92, 
MSS p.780; cf: MDLS pp.192-93 


Kabir points out the uselessness of all external symbols and practices as ways 
of finding God within: 


What use the ftilak on your forehead, 

what use the rosary around your neck 

when you know not the way to meet the Lord? 
A restive beast, though bound with a clog, 

will not give up its truculent ways. 


Your attire is shining white, 
your mind within is dark as night; 
What worth your holy garb, 
what use your rosary and beads, 
when you know not the way to meet the Lord? 


Without true love and longing, 
what worth are your tears for Him? 
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Your mind within is covered 
with layer upon layer of dirt; 
How can you become clean and pure 
by washing and rinsing the body? 
What use your tilak, what use your rosary 
when you know not the way to meet the Lord? 


You are only after worldly tastes, 
you know not the flavour of true devotion. 
Says Kabir, you glitter like tinsel and are empty within; 
You know not the way to meet the Lord. 
Kabir, Granthavali, Pad 136, KG p.100, KWGN p.291 


Many religions speak of the Lord’s mark on the forehead, symbolizing 
initiation into or contact with the divine mystic Word or Name. This is the 
real diadem or mark of royal distinction that fills a soul with the true “beauty 
and grace” of God: 


The Lord’s Name is His own essence: 
it is the tilak, the diadem of the three worlds. 
When the slave Kabir put it on his forehead, 
he acquired boundless beauty and grace. 
Kabir, Sumiran ka ang 3, KG p.4, KWGN p.611 


The tilak is also a part of a Hindu ritual in which a tilak of sandalwood paste 
or vermillion is placed on the forehead as a form of blessing or baptism. The 
association of baptism with rituals associated with the forehead is a constant 
theme in world religions. It is a tacit acceptance of the fact that the centre 
of thought and consciousness is in the forehead, rather than in the heart, or 
some other part of human anatomy. 


See also: bindu. 


tira ora, tira mate (Mo) Lit. wand (tira) of life (ora); wand (tira) of death, disease, 
or misfortune (mate); a cleansing rite of absolution in which two wands or 
rods are used in conjunction, the one representing life and welfare, the other 
signifying death (mate) and misfortune. 
The New Zealand ethnographer Elsdon Best (1856-1931), most of whose 
information came from the Tahoe tribe (iwi) of the eastern North Island, 
describes how the rite is performed: 


When performing this, the priest formed two small mounds of earth, 
known as puke nui a papa and tidhu a te rangi, one representing the 
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earth and the female principle, the other standing for the heavens and 
the male principle. In the former, he erected a pole or wand (tira), 
termed the tira mate, and in the latter mound he inserted another 
termed the fira ora, or tira of life, health, etc. The tira mate, on the first 
mound represented death, sickness, misfortune, efc.; ... the tira ora 
stood for life, health, prosperity, etc. The priest, when performing the 
rite, cast down the tira mate, as he repeated his invocations to avert all 
evil, and left the tira ora standing while invoking life, prosperity, etc. 
This singular rite was gone through at ceremonial feasts (hakari) 
and on other occasions in order to protect and preserve the health, 

prosperity, life, etc., of the members of the tribe. 
Elsdon Best, “Lore of the Whare-kohanga,” LWK3 pp.161—62 


The tira ora rite was performed on several different occasions, per- 
taining to both war and peace.... Rites performed at these mounds 
caused all misdemeanours, the taint or effects of all wrong acts of the 
subjects, to be absorbed by the tira mate, leaving such subjects in a 
clean, pure condition intellectually and spiritually. The priest then 
overthrew the tira mate and left the tira ora standing. This rite was 
certainly of an absolutory nature. 

Elsdon Best, Maori Religion and Mythology, MRM1 p.366 


Thus, such persons were freed from the dangers to their spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical welfare ... induced by wrongdoing. They 
were rendered clear-minded, and, above all, were pure in the sight 
of the gods. They acquired resourcefulness, presence of mind, clear 
spiritual vision, and a clean crime sheet. 

Elsdon Best, Spiritual and Mental Concepts of the Maori, SMMB p.18 


See also: tuahu. 


tirth(a) (S/H), tirath, tirath (H/Pu), gnas (T), chaoshéng (C), junrei, junpai (J) 
Lit. that whereby one crosses; a river ford, a river crossing, a ferry, a passage; 
hence, a Hindu, Buddhist or Jain shrine or place of pilgrimage on the bank of 
ariver or stream; thus, any place of pilgrimage; also, a holy man, a guru or 
any object of veneration; hence also, tirthayatra (S) — a journey (ydatra) to a 
place of pilgrimage (tirtha), and tirthacharyad (S) — to visit a pilgrimage site; 
likewise, cetiyacarika (Pa), which is a journey (carikda) to a memorial site (Pa. 
cetiya, S. chaitya), such as a stupa containing a relic or a place regarded as 
holy due to its association with a significant event in the life of the Buddha, 
especially his birth, his enlightenment, the beginning of his teaching, and his 
death (parinirvana). In Chinese, chdo shéng means ‘to make a pilgrimage’ ; 
chdobai and sankei mean ‘pilgrimage’. In Japan, junrei and junpai are used 
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for both Buddhist and Shinto pilgrimages. Junpai is used in a wider context, 
while junrei is more commonly used in Buddhism. 

In Jainism, a Tirthankara (ford-maker), one who has crossed the troubled 
waters of existence and can lead others to the farther shore, is generally a 
term for any of the twenty-four perfected and liberated souls who, in their 
own times, led others on the path to liberation, and whom Jains look upon 
as the spiritual fathers and exemplars of their religion. 

Tirtha originally meant a river crossing, but now refers to a shrine or sacred 
pilgrimage place, often situated on the banks of a river or stream. A firthais a 
place where God is believed to dwell or where He reveals himself. It may be 
ariver, a stone, a mound, a large tree, a lake or any place associated in myth 
or history with gods or holy men. The term is sometimes used metaphorically 
for the journey of a yogi in spiritual regions during meditation. 

In India, there are possibly more places of pilgrimage, major and minor, 
than in any other country of the world. Of these, sixty-eight are given 
prominence as the ‘sixty-eight places of pilgrimage’. These include the 
seven holy cities of Ayodhya, Mathura, Gaya, Varanasi, Ujjain, Hardwar, 
and Dwaraka; the seven sacred rivers, of the Ganga (Ganges), Yamuna, 
Sarasvati, Godavari, Narmada, Sindhu (Indus), and Kavert; sacred hills 
and mountains such as Kailash, Parasnath, Girnar, Abi, and Palani; and 
holy lakes like the Bindu in Siddhapur, the Pampa in Karnataka, the 
Narayana in Kachchh, the Manasarovar at the foot of Mount Kailash, and 
Pushkara near Ajmer. 

Despite the popularity of pilgrimage sites, Indian mystics and holy men 
have pointed out that no particular spiritual benefit accrues from going to 
holy places. The Paingala Upanishad says that outside activities only occupy 
the attention when there has been no realization of the inner Reality: 


So long as there is no attainment of the Real, there will be endless 
ceremonies (karmas), observances of purity (shaucha), recitations 
(japa), performance of sacrifices (yajfas), and visits to places of 
pilgrimage (tirtha-yatra). 

Paingala Upanishad 4:18 


The Darshana Upanishad speaks of the subtle chakras and nddis of the 
body as the true holy places, but adds that the greatest pilgrimage of all is 
the journey to the Gtman, the soul or real self: 


There is Shri Parvata at the crown; Kedara in the forehead; O wise one! 
Varanasi at the junction of the brows and the nose; Kurukshetra in the 
region of the breast; Prayaga in the lotus of the heart; chid-ambara 
(focus of consciousness) in the midst of the heart; and Kamalalaya 
in the muladhara (chakra). If, having abandoned his own (internal) 
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tirthas, a person resorts to the external tirthas, he chases after pieces 
of glass, abandoning the precious gems in his own hands. The firthas 
of subtle meditation are the supreme resort, and are the correct focus 
of all actions... 

O great sage, yogis, by virtue of their assured faith in their own 
atman, do not resort to tirthas filled with water, nor to gods made 
of wood, and so on. The internal tirtha is a tirtha far superior to the 
external firtha; the tirtha of the adtman is the greatest firtha; any 
other tirtha has no significance. The internal tirtha of the chitta 
(mind), if contaminated, cannot be purified by ablutions, and will 
remain impure.... O foremost of sages, water from washing the feet 
of holy men intent on attaining knowledge (of Brahman) and attain- 
ing yoga (union) — that is the tirtha for the purification of the mind 
of the ignorant. 

Darshana Upanishad 4:48—56; cf. YU pp.133-34 


Shankara likewise observes that the true place of worship is at the shrine of 
one’s own inner being: 


He who, renouncing all activity, worships in the holy place (tirtha) of 
his own soul (Gtman) — which is free of all limitations of time, space 
and direction, which is present everywhere, which is the destroyer 
of heat and cold, which is stainless, and bliss eternal — he becomes 
all-knowing and all-pervading, and attains immortality. 

Shankara, Atmabodha 68; cf. SKS p.223 


The Padma Purana maintains that a truly holy man is a “moving holy place” 
and the “best of all holy places”, who “can destroy sins committed in former 
births”; and so too is the mystic “Name”: 


For the liberation of human beings wandering in the material world, 
there is no holy place (tirtha) more suited for cutting the bonds of 
karma than a preceptor.... The holy place (tirtha) in the form of a 
preceptor can destroy sins committed in former births. This moving 
holy place (tirtha) is excellent. 

Padma Purana 2:123.50-53; cf. PPD3 pp.1343-44 


The Name of Vishnu is the best of all the holy places (tirtha). Those 
who utter the Name of Krishna (i.e. Vishnu) make the entire world a 
holy place (tirtha). 

Padma Purana 3:50.17b; cf. PPD4 p.1513 


Guru Nanak echoes the same sentiment: 
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Why should I bathe at sacred shrines of pilgrimage (tirath)? 
Nam is the sacred shrine of pilgrimage (tirath). 
My pilgrimage (tirath) is spiritual wisdom within (antar gidn), 
and contemplation on the Shabd. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 687, AGK 


Tulsi Sahib says that external practices do not help in the quest for one’s 
innermost Essence: 


Within the body lies the Essence 
sought by the Vedas and the Puranas. 
Within this body exists the entire universe, 
so the sagacious saints say. 
Recluses, ascetics and monks are searching 
for Him in various garbs. 
Rishis, munis and avdhitas lay stress 
on scriptures and holy books. 
The learned of the world, puffed up with pride 
in their scholarly traditions, 
remain deluded by their erudition. 
They delude the world through the practice of 
pilgrimage (tirath), fasting, and charity; 
They glorify bathing in holy waters, 
and their followers bear the evil consequences. 
They get lost in rituals and external observances 
and can never reach the destination. 
Tulst Sahib, Shabdavali 2, Holi 3, TSH2 p.23; cf. TSSH p.27 


Mirabai also says that nothing is as holy as the “feet of the saints”: 


The sixty-eight holy places (tirath) 
are at the feet of the saints (santon); 

So too are millions of Kashis and Gangas. 
Mirabai, Shabdavali, Mishrit ang, Shabd 22:3, MBS p.54 


Swami Vivekananda, speaking to an Indian audience, also says that simply 
going to a place of pilgrimage does not grant forgiveness of sins. Holiness 
is associated with a holy person, not with a place: 


People have become so degraded in this kaliyuga that they think they 
can do anything, and then they can go to a holy place, and their sins 
will be forgiven. If a man goes with an impure mind into a temple, he 
adds to the sins that he had already, and goes home a worse man than 
when he left it. 77rtha is a place which is full of holy things and holy 
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men. But if holy people live in a certain place, and if there is no temple 

there, even that is a tirtha. If unholy people live in a place where there 

may be a hundred temples, the tirtha has vanished from that place. 
Swami Vivekananda, Address at the Rameshwaram Temple, CWSV3 p.141 


It is at this stage — and when a man sees God in everything, and eve- 
rything in God — that he attains perfect bhakti. It is then that he sees 
Vishnu incarnated in everything from the microbe to Brahma, and it 
is then that he sees God manifesting Himself in everything, it is then 
that he feels that there is nothing without God, and it is then and then 
alone that, thinking himself to be the most insignificant of all beings, 
he worships God with the true spirit of a bhakta. He then leaves tirthas 
and external forms of worship far behind him; he sees every man to 
be the most perfect temple. 

Swami Vivekananda, Address at Sialkot, CWSV3 p.363 


Some details of a few of India’s holy places follow. 


Indian Cities of Pilgrimage 


Allahabad. One of the largest cities in the Indian state of Uttar Pradesh, 
situated on the wedge of land formed by the confluence of the river Ganges 
and the river Yumana. Regarded by Hindus as one of the most sacred of places, 
it is popularly known as Prayag, meaning ‘a place of sacrifice’. According 
to popular belief, the river Sarasvati, which disappears into the sand in the 
south west of the Punjab, reappears at this point, uniting with the Ganges 
and the Yamuna. 

Every year, large crowds of pilgrims gather in the month of Magha 
(January) for the Magha Meld. Every twelve years, several million people 
come together for the Kumbha Mela, to take what is regarded as a holy bath 
at the confluence of these three rivers. 

The belief is perhaps a literalization of something deeply mystical. Mystics 
have said that the three currents of ida, pingald and sushumna meet at triveni, 
in the third spiritual region (daswan dwar). Here, they flow into manasarovar, 
an ocean of energy, consciousness and pure spirituality, where the soul on 
its upward ascent bathes, being cleansed of the last traces of impressions 
incurred during its billions of past lives. 

Indian mystics have said that taking the soul to this level of consciousness 
is the true pilgrimage and the true holy bath. 

Amarnath. A place of Hindu pilgrimage in Kashmir; believed to be the 
dwelling place of Shiva. The focus of the pilgrimage is a cave from whose 
roof water keeps trickling. A religious festival is held there at the end of the 
month of Sa@wan (July/August). Because of the extreme cold, the heavy snow 
falls and its altitude of 15,000 feet, nobody can live there. 
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Ast. A place held sacred by the Hindus, situated on the banks of the river 
Asi near its entry into the Ganges, and close to the entry of another tributary, 
the Varuna. The city of Varan-asi (Varanasi or Kasht) is situated between 
the Asi and the Varuna, giving rise to its name. 

Ayodhya. A town in the state of Uttar Pradesh on the Ghaghara River 
in the district of Faizabad, regarded by Hindus as sacred and as a place of 
pilgrimage, because — according to the religious epic of the Ramdyana — it 
was the birthplace of Rama. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh observes ironically that the residents of Ayodhya 
deem it necessary to go on a pilgrimage to some other place: 


The Lord is within us but the ignorant jiva is always seeking Him 
outside. Residents of Kashi and Prayag go to Ayodhya and Vrindavan 
to find the Lord; while residents of Hardwar and Badrinath, Ayodhya 
and Vrindavan go to Prayag in search of Him. Only a perfect satguru 
can put an end to this roaming about. Hence, one should seek a 
satguru. Pandits and bhekhs (priests) are themselves deluded, and 
delude others too. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan 2:214, SBAT p.120 


Badrinath. A place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Himalayas, on the river 
Ganges. The nineteenth-century mystic Tulsi Sahib of Hathras writes that 
God is not found by roaming about, visiting the “four holy places” (Jagannath 
Puri in the east, Dwaraka in the west, Rameshwaram in the extreme south, 
and Badrinath in the north): 


The Lord has neither form nor shape, 

and yet the ritualist roams about in search of Him: 
He wanders to all the four holy places, 

but his object remains unfulfilled. 


He reaps no reward from stones 
and gains no benefit from water. 
In fact, the Lord resides within the house, 
O Tulsi, but there he seeks Him not. 
Tulsi Sahib, Shabdavali 1, Kakahara 5, TSH1 p.24; cf. in TSSH p.45 


Varanasi, Benares, Kashi. An ancient city in northeast India, situated 
in the southeast of Uttar Pradesh, on the banks of the river Ganges, dating 
perhaps from the thirteenth century BCE. One of the earliest centres of Aryan 
and later Hindu philosophy and religion, now a city held to be sacred and a 
place of pilgrimage for Hindus, Jains, Sikhs, and Buddhists. 

Varanasi has been the religious capital of the Hindus for as long as can 
be remembered. Every devout Hindu hopes one day to visit Varanasi, and 
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perhaps to die there in old age. Every year, many millions of pilgrims visit 
the city, a long journey many will never make again. Visits to all the major 
shrines and temples, mostly to the god Shiva, can take a week, but devout 
pilgrims believe that by doing so all their karma is absolved, and that they 
stand a good chance of liberation from the cycle of birth and death, attaining 
union with Brahman. 

Varanasi was under the control of the brahmans (Hindu priestly class) 
until the Muslim conquest of North India. But the Hindu tradition was never 
suppressed, surviving five centuries of Muslim dominion and two centuries 
of British rule. 

Like a number of Hindu holy places, Varanasi is situated at the conjunc- 
tion of two rivers, Varuna and Ast. Both are tributaries of the Ganges, 
hence its name, Varan-aesi (Varanasi) and the anglicization, Benares. The 
sixteenth-century saint Kabir lived and taught there, where he wrote and 
spoke in forthright language concerning the practices of the learned pandits, 
brahmans, and the many sadhus who flocked there. In fact, in one notable 
poem preserved in the Adi Granth, he calls them the “thugs (thag)” — cheats 
or swindlers — of Varanasi. 

In this poem, Kabir depicts the condition of the priests and religious leaders 
who dominated the social and religious life of Varanasi at that time. Kabir 
exposes their hypocrisy and rejects their claims to holiness, condemning 
their insistence on the so-called purity of their food, which has to be cooked 
on a fire of washed wood and which others may not touch. Their assumed 
piety and superiority, he says, is just a way of beguiling and cheating simple 
people in order to earn wealth and respect: 


They wear loincloths, three and a half yards long, 
and triple-wound sacred threads. 
They have rosaries around their necks, 
and they carry glittering jugs in their hands. 
They are not called saints of the Lord — 
they are thugs (thag) of Varanasi. 
Such ‘saints’ are not pleasing to me: 
they eat the trees along with the branches. 


They wash their pots and pans before putting them on the stove, 
and they wash the wood before lighting it. 

They dig up the earth and make two fireplaces, 
but they eat the whole person! 


Those sinners continually wander in evil deeds, 
while they call themselves touch-nothing saints. 

They wander around for ever and ever in their self-conceit, 
and all their families are drowned. 
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He is attached to that to which the Lord has attached him, 
and he acts accordingly. 
Says Kabir, one who meets the true guru is not reincarnated again. 
Kabir, Adi Granth 476, AGK 


Many mystics — out of compassion for human beings who are being mis- 
led — have pointed out that real spiritual progress and the washing of sins of 
myriads of past lives does not result from going on pilgrimages to holy places, 
nor from taking baths in rivers and lakes regarded as sacred. Namdev says: 


Someone may practise austerities at Varanasi, 

or die upside-down at a sacred shrine of pilgrimage (tirath), 

or burn his body in fire, or rejuvenate his body to life almost forever; 
He may perform the ashvamedha-yajna (horse sacrifice), 

or give donations of gold covered over (i.e. concealed), 

but none of these is equal to the worship of the Lord’s Name (Nam). 
O hypocrite, renounce and abandon your hypocrisy: 

do not practise deception. 
Constantly, continually, chant the Name (Nam) of the Lord. 

Namdev, Adi Granth 973, AGK 


Guru Nanak puts it simply: 


The Lord’s praise is my Ganga and Varanasi: 
my soul takes its sacred cleansing bath there. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 358, AGK 


Dwaraka. An ancient city of Saurashtra situated on the coast of western 
India, associated with the life of Krishna, and regarded by Hindus as one of 
the holiest places of pilgrimage. Dadi expresses sadness that although God 
is so close, human beings still seek Him outside: 


God is so close, O Dadi, 
yet man knows it not. 
Out of touch with the guru’s Shabd, 
he wanders lost and alone.... 
He thinks that God 1s far, 
and far does He remain. 
But He, in truth, is here, there, everywhere... . 


Without the (inner) eye He cannot be seen: 
that is why He seems far away. 
Some seek Him in Dwaraka, and some in Kashi, 
others seek in Mathura, not knowing that He is within. 
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God dwells in every man, 
but rare is he who knows it; 
He alone knows God, who loves God. 
Dadi Dayal, Kastiiriyad mrig ko ang 31:4, 6, 8-9, 
DDB1 pp.228-29; cf. in TPCS pp.27-28 


And the scholar and devotee Bhai Gurdas (C16th—17th) lists many of those 
places held sacred in India in his day, saying that — spiritually — a pilgrimage 
to all of them together is not worth one moment at the feet of a perfect master. 
Bhai Gurdas would have had plenty of time to assess the merits of being in 
the company of a true master, for he was the nephew and disciple of the third 
Sikh guru, living until the time of the sixth guru: 


The Ganga, Sarasvati, Yamuna and Godavari, 
Gaya, Prayag, Set, Kurukshetra and Manasarovar, 
Kashi, Kafichi, Dwaraka, Mathura and Ayodhya, 
Gomti, Avantika, and snow-bound Kedarnath, 
Narmada, various forests, sacred spots and Kailash, 
the blue Mandrachal and Mount Sumer, 
sacred spots, wealth, truth, righteousness, 
compassion and contentment — 

None of them are equal 
to the dust of the master’s feet. 

Bhai Gurdas, Kabit Savaiye 416 


Gaya. An ancient place in the state of Bihar where Buddha is said 
to have attained nirvana. Since then it has become a Buddhist place of 
pilgrimage, but it is said that from before his time it had been regarded by 
the Hindus as a holy place, where they performed rites for the benefit of 
departed ancestors. 

Mystics see little spiritual benefit in such pilgrimages. As Bulleh Shah 
writes: 


By going to Mecca, the mystery is not solved, 
so long as the ego is not eliminated. 
By going to the Ganga, the mystery is not solved, 
though you may take a hundred dips in it. 
By going to Gaya, the mystery is not solved, 
though you may offer many rice cakes at funerals. 
O Bullah, the mystery will be solved 
only when the ‘I’ is completely eliminated. 
Bulleh Shah, Kulliyat, in Qaniin-i ‘Ishq, QIAR p.272; cf. BSPS pp.464-65 


And likewise, Namdev: 
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Pilgrimages to the Ganga, Gaya and the Godavari 
are the affairs of the worldly men. 
If the Lord be pleased with Nama, 
then alone shall he be His true servant. 
Namdev, Adi Granth 1195-96, MMS 


Hardwar. Lit. the door (dwar) of God (Hari); a place of Hindu pilgrimage 
about 100 miles north-east of Delhi. It is from Hardwar that the Ganges, aris- 
ing in the Himalayas, gathering volume, flows out as a great and powerful river 
into the plains of India. Many orthodox Hindus throw the cremated remains 
of their departed relatives into the Ganges at Hardwar, believing that this will 
secure their salvation. Mystics say that the real door of the Lord is within: 


Those who listen with their mind and ears 
to the Lord’s meditative remembrance (simran) 
are blessed with peace at the Lord’s gate (Har duar). 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 200, AGK 


Jagannath Puri. Lit. city (puri) of the Lord (Nath) of the universe (jagat); 
a city in the state of Orissa, also called Puri, regarded as sacred by Hindus 
because of the gigantic and celebrated idol of Jagannath (Krishna) that is 
installed in a temple there. Jagannath is an epithet of Vishnu or Krishna. 
Krishna is considered to be one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 

During the annual festival, the idol is carried through the city on a huge 
chariot with scores, probably hundreds, of wheels. It is said that, in the past, 
some devotees would throw themselves under the wheels in the belief that 
they would go straight to paradise. The word ‘juggernaut’ is an anglicized 
corruption of Jagannath. 

Kanchi. The golden city; presently known as Kafichtpuram; one of the 
seven major holy cities of India, about forty-five miles south of Chennai; 
called the Varanasi of South India, sacred to both Shaivites and Vishnaivites. 

Kafichi became a major city when the Pallava dynasty of kings made it 
their capital. From the fourth to the ninth centuries CE, the Pallavas made 
Kajfichi a celebrated centre of art and architecture. According to ancient 
chronicles, there were a thousand temples dedicated to both Shiva and Vishnu, 
and ten thousand shrines built by the Pallavas and the later Vijayanagara 
dynasty. The temple of Kamakshi, dedicated to the consort of Shiva is said 
to contain the samadhi (burial place) of the ninth-century philosopher-mystic 
Shankaracharya, although it is also believed that Shankaracharya died in the 
Himalayan village of Kedarnath. The head of a monastery in Kafichi (Kafichi 
Kamakoti Pitham) is known to this day by the title of Shankaracharya. 

Kajfichi is the site of the prithvi linga (earth symbol), one of the five great 
lingas of India. Kafichi was once a Buddhist stronghold, reputedly visited by 
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the Buddha himself, and the site of several Ashoken stupas (domed build- 
ings housing Buddhist relics), which no longer exist. The Chinese pilgrim 
Xuanzang (b.602 CE) mentions a number of Buddhist stupas erected by the 
Emperor Ashoka. Kajfichi was for some time also associated with the Jains. 

Kedarnath. A place of Hindu pilgrimage in Uttar Pradesh, among the 
permanent snows of the Himalayas. 

Mathura. A city in the northern province of Uttar Pradesh, situated on the 
banks of the river Yamuna. Mathura is said to be the birthplace of Krishna and 
the scene of his childhood, and is consequently considered holy and a place 
of pilgrimage, though it is uncertain whether or not Krishna was a historical 
or mythological character. Either way, Dadi says that God is within, not in 
places of pilgrimage: 


Some run to Dwaraka, 
some repair to Kashi, 
some go to Mathura; 
But, says Dadi, the Lord resides within. 
Dadi, Bani 1, Sach ko ang 147, DDB1 p.140; cf: DCMU p.164 


Pushkara. A natural lake situated three miles from Ajmer in Rajasthan; a 
famous place of Hindu pilgrimage where, according to the Puranas, Brahma 
performed a yagya (sacrifice). A temple dedicated to Brahma is located on 
the banks of Pushkara. It is also said that Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Sikh 
guru, stopped there during the course of a journey to the south. 

Rameshwaram. An island about thirty miles long and seven miles wide 
off the southernmost tip of India, between India and Sri Lanka; one of the four 
most important firthas or places of Hindu pilgrimage, the other three being 
Jagannath Puri in the east, Badrinath in the north, and Dwarakd in the west. 

According to the Ramayana, the town was founded by Rama while making 
preparations for war against Ravana, king of Lanka, who had abducted his 
wife, Sita. After killing Ravana, Rama returned to Rameshwaram. In order 
to purify himself, he set up a Shiva linga to worship. The famous temple at 
Rameshwaram with three thousand columns, built by a Pandya king includes, 
it is believed, the original Jinga set up by Rama. The linga is worshipped 
and washed daily with water brought from the Ganges. This water, being 
considered sacred, is then sold to pilgrims. Many houses in South India keep 
this water to give spiritual benefit to those who are dying. 

Rishikesh. A place of Hindu pilgrimage near Hardwar, in North India. 

Vrindavan. A legendary forest situated by the river Yamuna, near Mathura, 
just south of Delhi; the place where Krishna passed his childhood. According 
to mythology, it is here that Krishna played with the gopis, the cowherding 
maidens, and especially with Radha. The play of Krishna and Radha is known 
as Krishna /ila, and symbolizes the divine play of the soul with God. Radha 
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represents the soul, and Krishna, God. Vrindavan is particularly sacred for 
the Vaishnavas (followers of Vishnu), because Krishna is considered the 
eighth incarnation of Vishnu. Vrindavan is believed to have been a replica 
of the supreme goloka vrindavana located in the spiritual sky, the dwelling 
place of Krishna. Vrindavan is now a populous place with many beautiful 
temples dedicated to Krishna. 


Rivers 

Indian rivers’ are usually considered sacred when they have been associated 
at some time with a hero, a deity, a rishi or a guru mentioned in one or other 
of India’s great religious classics. Each river has its own mythological history. 
When a god was happy with a king or with the people of some kingdom, 
then he would bless them by starting a river in that region, so that they could 
flourish and prosper. Alternatively, in times of drought, severe austerities 
were made to appease the gods. If the gods were pleased, then there would 
be rainfall; and if the gods were very pleased, then they would start a river as 
a boon. Consequently, the Indian people deem these rivers to be holy, since 
they have been given by the gods. 

Rivers are also life-savers in the great heat of the Indian summer, providing 
water for drinking and the production of fertile crops. During the seasonal 
monsoon floods, rich alluvial soil is brought down by the rivers from the 
mountain ranges, without which India would be a desert. 

Ganga, Ganges. India’s longest and most sacred river (1,557 miles), 
with many places of pilgrimage on its banks, especially Varanasi. Rising in 
two headstreams in the Himalayas, it flows southeast to Allahabad, where 
it is joined by the Yamuna, continuing eastwards into Bangladesh where it 
enters the Bay of Bengal in an extensive delta. Ganga is also personified as 
a goddess, to be worshipped. 

According to mythology, Ganga, the elder daughter of Himavan — the 
personification or god of the Himalayas — was a holy river which encircled 
the city of Brahma on the summit of Mount Meru. She was brought down to 
earth through the efforts of Bhagiratha, grandson of Sagara, king of Ayodhya. 

Sagara had one son, Asamajfijasa, from one wife, and sixty thousand from 
another. Sagara decided to perform the ashvamedha-yajna (horse sacrifice) 
to assert his universal dominion and to humble Jndra. Indra took the form 
of a demon and drove the horse to patala (nether regions) where it was seen 
by Sagara’s sons grazing near the hermitage of the sage Kapila. Because of 
their arrogance and misdemeanour, and their intention to seize Kapila and 
disturb his meditation, Vishnu burnt the sixty thousand sons of Sagara. Sagara 
then sent his grandson Anshuman to find out what had happened. Pleased 
with his respectful behaviour, Kapila told him, adding that his uncles could 
be brought back to life if the waters of Ganga were made to descend to the 
earth and flow over their ashes in pdatala. 
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Despite strenuous effort, Sagara and, after him, Anshuman and his son 
Dilipa, could not succeed in bringing down the waters of the Ganga. However, 
Diltpa’s son Bhagiratha, a powerful ascetic, performed such austerities that 
Brahma ordered an unwilling Ganga to descend to earth. 

Realizing through Brahmd’s warning that she would fall so heavily as to 
cause great destruction, Bhagiratha propitiated Shiva through further pen- 
ance, and Shiva broke the violence of her fall on Mount Kailasha by catching 
her waters in his tangled hair. Ganga emerged from them in seven separate 
streams, one of them being the river Ganges. 

Ganga followed Bhagiratha and flowed into a huge crater that had been 
gouged out from the earth by Sagara’s sons, thus forming the ocean that was 
named Sagara. She then seeped down into patdla, and moistened the ashes 
of Sagara’s sons. Thus purified, they were released for admission into svarga. 

Though all the seven rivers are said to be branches of the original Ganga, 
other origins are also attributed to some of them. Yamuna is also identified 
with Yami, the twin sister of Yama (Death), and various origins are also 
given to Sarasvatt. 

Bearing in mind the deeply religious character of the Indian people, Indian 
mystics have been consistent in their use of pithy language to point out the 
ineffectiveness of pilgrimage from the viewpoint of finding God. They have 
indicated that the true place of pilgrimage is within; it is there that God is to 
be found and worshipped. Sultan Baht pokes gentle fun at those who would 
wash their sins away: 


If God could be found by bathing in holy waters, 
frogs and fish would find Him. 
Sultan Bahi, Bait 63, SBU p.378, SBE p.272 


Guru Ramdas writes that, far from the Ganges bestowing purity, the waters 
of the Ganges themselves actively seek to absorb the dust of the feet of true 
holy men in order to obtain purification: 


Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari and Sarasvati 
seek the dust of feet of the man of God (sadhi). 
Guru Ramdas, Adi Granth 1263, AGT 


Guru Arjun says that the true holy water is the living water of the “Name of 
the Lord”: 


The Name of the Lord is the holy water of the Ganga: 
whoever meditates on it is saved. 
Drinking it in, the mortal does not wander in reincarnation again. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 1137, AGK 
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The Ganges has also been used symbolically as a name for ida, one of the 
three currents that converge in the realm of the universal mind, known to 
some Indian mystics as trikuti. The second current is pingald, symbolized as 
the river Yamuna. Mystics travel upwards on the current that flows between 
the two, the sushumna: 


Trikutt is at the junction of Ganga and Yamuna. 
A dazzling light burns there, 
where I remain absorbed. 
Bulla Sahib, Shabd ka sar, Shabd 5:2, BSSS p.4 


I took my seat between Ganga and Yamuna, 
where all is brightness. 

Then, seated firmly in bhanwar gupha 
I saw a brightness greater still. 
Sahajobdai, Bani, Mishrit pad, Rag sorthda 2:3, SBB p.49 


Sarasvati. An ancient river of northwest India, personified as the 
Hindu goddess Sarasvati, who is associated with learning and eloquence. 
The present-day Sarasvati loses itself in the sands of Patiala at Vinashana 
(‘disappearance’) in the Punjab. Owing to the extreme aridity of the region, 
combined with the sand-drifting action of the south-west monsoon winds, 
only its almost dried-up river-bed remains. According to Hindu folklore, the 
river does not end in Patiala, it only disappears from view. Continuing its 
course underground, it joins the Ganges and Yamuna at their junction near 
Allahabad, known as Praydag. 

Of the twenty-five rivers mentioned in the Rig Veda, the Sarasvati appears 
to have been the most revered, held to be as sacred by the people of those 
days as the Ganges is today. It is described as the “best mother, best of rivers, 
best of goddesses”’.? 

Eastern mystics, especially of the ancient past, have often used geographi- 
cal names for the inner realms. Hence, the central of the three currents, known 
as sushumnd flowing up from below has been called Sarasvati. Dariya Sahib 
of Bihar writes of these currents as they flow into trikufi, the realm of the 
universal mind, and then altogether out of the realms of the mind into the 
pure spiritual realm of sunn, and beyond: 


Here is the water of the Ganges and Yamuna, 
on the bank bordering trikutt. 
Here is the pure current of the Sarasvati, 
where the soul drinks in the ecstasy of love. 
Here, a resounding thunder is heard in the sky, 
and torrential rain falls in splendour on all sides. 
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Here, drops fall continuously, 
and you rise from earth with attention inverted. 
Here is the chirping of crickets. 


Passing by the sound of musical instruments, 
you reach the peak of the sunn (region), 
where the melodious lute is played. 
Then you reach the region 
where the vind plays night and day. 
Only a brave saint can reach here. 
There, with the divine eye, you behold the white banner, 
whereby all illusion is destroyed. 
Dariya Sahib, Gyan dipak, GDDS p.124; cf: DSSK pp.173—74 


Godavari. A major river of central India, about 900 miles long, rising in 
the Western Ghats at Tryambak in Maharashtra, and flowing southeast to 
reach the sea in the Bay of Bengal, breaking up into an extensive delta, joined 
by a canal to that of the river Krishna to the south. 

The Godavari is held sacred by the Hindus, due to its proximity to the 
forest of Dandaka in whose groves Rama and Sita found refuge for some 
time during their exile, in the epic story of the Ramayana. Several places of 
pilgrimage are situated upon its banks. 

Gomtt. A tributary of the Ganges on its northern bank, west of the city 
of Varanasi in the province of Uttar Pradesh, in the state of Oudh; it rises in 
the foothills of Uttar Pradesh, east of Pilibhit. 

One of India’s sacred rivers due to its appearance in the Ramdyana, where 
itis mentioned three times. Firstly, when the sage Manu bathed in its waters, 
later reincarnating as Dasharatha, Rama’s father. Secondly, when Rama 
paused with his wife, mother and courtiers on his way to exile occasioned 
by his jealous stepmother, Kaikeyi. Thirdly, when Rama’s brother Bharata 
and his companions, having taken leave of Rama, re-crossed the Gomti on 
their return to their capital, Ayodhya. 

Narmada (S), Narbada (H). A river of central India, rising in Madhya 
Pradesh, flowing generally west, and emptying through a wide estuary into the 
Gulf of Cambay, to the south of Baroda; India’s fifth longest river, 801 miles 
in length; the second most sacred river in India. Much religious mythology is 
associated with the Narbada. It is regarded as so sacred that some pilgrims and 
sadhus make the 1,600-mile journey on foot from its outlet into the Arabian 
Sea at Bharuch in Gujarat, upriver to its source in the Maikal mountains, and 
back along the opposite bank. In this way, in keeping with the traditions of 
parikrama (circumambulation), the river is always on their right hand side. 
Indian saints have remained unimpressed by the supposed sacredness of outer 
places. Swami Shiv Dayal Singh says: 
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It is a pity that the supreme Lord and gracious Creator, who has cre- 
ated the world with all its beautiful forms, and endowed man with this 
superior body, should be worshipped in metal and stone, in water of 
rivers like Ganga, Yamuna, and Narbada; in trees and plants like pipal 
and tulsi; or in animals like cows, monkeys, and serpents. ... Not to 
seek the true God, but to worship His creation as God Himself, and 
to worship the things which man himself has made; how much does 
it speak for the negligence, ignorance and carelessness of the people? 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan 1:35, SBAT pp.20-21 


Yamuna (S), Jumna (H). A river of North India, rising in the Himalayas 
in the state of Uttar Pradesh, and flowing southeast, joining the Ganges at 
Allahabad; 860 miles in length; often identified with Yami, the sister of 
Yama (Death). 

India has innumerable other places of pilgrimage, often associated with 
particular deities or holy men. Pafija Sahib, for instance, is a Sikh place of 
pilgrimage in Hasan Abdal, twenty-nine miles from Rawalpindi (now in 
Pakistan), where Guru Nanak is said to have stopped a huge boulder from 
rolling down the hill, leaving the imprint of his palm upon it. A spring of 
pure water flows nearby, and a famous gurdwara has been built there. Parija 
means the ‘palm of the hand’. 


Buddhist Pilgrimage Sites 
Pilgrimage sites are no less abundant in the Buddhist world. India, Sri Lanka, 
China, Japan, Thailand and other Buddhist countries contain many centres 
of pilgrimage, often attracting international pilgrims. Pilgrimages may be 
undertaken as a means of accumulating merit (punya) and good karma or in 
the hope of fulfilling some desire. They may be made as the result of a vow, to 
breathe life into beliefs concerning those who are venerated at pilgrimage sites 
or to seek their blessing and protection, or simply as a quest for deeper spiritual 
inspiration and understanding. Buddhist pilgrimage is an ancient practice, 
and many Buddhist texts speak of the pilgrimages undertaken by Buddhist 
monks of old. These often consisted of journeys made for teaching purposes. 
According to the Mahaparinibbana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the Buddha 
himself recommends the places of his birth, enlightenment, first sermon, and 
death as suitable pilgrimage sites: 


There are four places, Ananda, that a pious person should visit and look 
upon with feelings of reverence. What are the four? “Here the Tathagata 


was born!” ... “Here the Tathagata became fully enlightened in unsur- 
passed, supreme enlightenment!” ... “Here the Tathagata set rolling the 
unexcelled wheel of the Dhamma!” ... “Here the Tathagata passed away 


into the state of nibbdna in which no element of clinging remains!” ... 
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These, Ananda, are the four places that a pious person should visit 
and look upon with feelings of reverence. And truly there will come 
to these places, Ananda, pious bhikkhus and bhikkhunis, laymen and 
laywomen, reflecting: “Here the Tathagata was born! Etc.” ... And 
whoever, Ananda, should die on such a pilgrimage with his heart 
established in faith, at the breaking up of the body, after death, will 
be reborn in a realm of heavenly happiness (saggaloka). 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.140-41, DNVS 


The four places, all in the same northeastern area of the subcontinent, are 
Lumbini, the Buddha’s place of birth, now in Nepal; Bodhgaya in the state 
of Bihar, where he attained enlightenment; Isipatana (now Sarnath), not far 
from Varanasi in Uttar Pradesh, where he started his teaching; and Kusinara, 
also in Uttar Pradesh, where he died. In the same sutta, he also gives instruc- 
tions for his remains to be placed in a stupa (S. stiipa, Pa. thipa, a domed 
construction for housing relics), saying that anyone who visits a stupa with 
reverence will find benefit and happiness for a long time after and be reborn 
in a heavenly world.* 

Four other places closely associated with the life of the Buddha have 
become pilgrimage sites: 

Savatthr. One of the largest cities in India in the time of the Buddha, 
where he gave many discourses; also the site of a famous legend in which 
the Buddha is said to have “performed the twin miracle, emitting streams of 
fire and water simultaneously from each pore of his body’, and at the same 
time “taught the Dhamma to the assembly” as an answer to some vociferous 
sceptics who had challenged him to perform a miracle.’ Following the inci- 
dent, the Buddha ascended to the paradise of tavatimsa devaloka (heaven of 
the thirty-three deities), where he remained for three months, preaching the 
Abhidhamma (deeply analytical texts) to his deceased mother and a multi- 
tude of devas (deities).* The story is related in Buddhaghosa’s fifth-century 
(CE) commentary on the Dhammapada, written around one thousand years 
after the Buddha’s death. The account given in the earlier Calavagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka (monastic code) is less elaborate and ends with the Buddha 
admonishing the monks who had started the furore by a display of miracles 
not to make an exhibition of their higher powers. In that account, the Buddha 
himself performs no miracle. 

Sankassa. The place where the Buddha is said to have descended 
from tavatimsa. Again, the incident is not mentioned in the Pali canon. 
Buddhaghosa, writing around one thousand years later, places Sankassa at 
a distance of around one hundred miles from Savatthi.° 

Rajagaha. Now Rajgir in modern Bihar; according to the Pali canon, a 
place frequented by the Buddha, and where, according to another Buddhist 
legend, his cousin Devadatta, who had been jealous of the Buddha since 
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childhood and had formed a breakaway movement, tried to murder the Buddha 
by persuading the mahouts from the royal stables to loose a fierce elephant 
directly into the Buddha’s path. On coming face to face with the elephant, 
the Buddha, radiating lovingkindness (mettd) to the animal, raised his right 
hand in a sign of peace (the abhaya-mudra). This immediately calmed the 
beast, allowing the Buddha to walk up to it and stroke its head. 

Vesali or Vaishali. Mentioned in the Pali canon as another of the places 
where the Buddha often taught; the scene of a number of incidents from 
Buddhist history and legend. According to the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, the 
Buddha stayed at Vesali, in the mango grove of the courtesan Ambapalt. After 
meeting the Buddha and listening to his teachings, Ambapali donated her grove 
to the sangha and received instruction into the Dhamma, rather than accept 
any money from the Buddha for the use of her property.’ Vesali was also the 
place of the Second Council, held around one hundred years after the Buddha’s 
departure, where the monks assembled to decide upon ten minor rules in the 
monastic code, such as handling money and eating after noon. The Council 
was also the setting for the first schism in the sangha, between the Sthaviras 
and the Mahasamghikas, although the cause of the dispute is uncertain. 

Vesali is also close to Beluva, the small village where the Buddha passed 
the last rains retreat before he died,* having sent his disciples to pass the 
retreat at Vesali. According to Buddhist legend, of later origin than the Pali 
canon, Vesalt is also the place where a troupe of monkeys excavated a small 
lake for the Buddha’s use and presented him with a dish of honey, an incident 
regarded as one of the Buddha’s four great miracles. 

The most popular pilgrimage sites throughout the Buddhist world are 
those associated with the Buddha’s life or with stupas containing some relic, 
together with those places associated with revered bodhisattvas. Among these 
many pilgrimage places is the Sri Dalada Maligawa (‘Temple of the Tooth’) at 
Kandy in Sri Lanka, the location of a tooth relic of the Buddha. There is also 
a six-foot long depression on the top of Mount Siripada, also in Sri Lanka, 
believed to be a footprint made by the Buddha (of which there are others in 
the Buddhist world) when he flew to the island for teaching purposes, using 
his miraculous powers. In a spirit of sharing not unknown in the world of 
shrines and pilgrimage sites, Hindus revere the same footprint as belonging 
to the deity Shiva, while Muslims take it to be that of Adam. 

There are also several places, such as Bodhgaya in Bihar, where pilgrims 
venerate a tree that is regarded as a descendant of the original bodhi tree (a 
pipal tree, Ficus religiosa) beneath which the Buddha is believed to have 
received enlightenment. Its ancient and weighty limbs are propped up, prayer 
flags adorn its branches, and fallen leaves are eagerly gathered by pilgrims 
as treasured keepsakes. 

In China, Buddhist pilgrims visit the four sacred mountains, each associ- 
ated with a different bodhisattva and one of the four cardinal directions: 
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Mount Province Bodhisattva Virtue Direction 
Wiitai shan = Shanxi Wenshii (S. Mafijushri) great wisdom North 
Eméi shan Sichuan Puixian (S. Samantabhadra) great conduct West 


Ptttio shan Zhejiang Guanyin (S. Avalokiteshvara) greatcompassion East 
Jiuhud shan = Anhui Dizang (S. Kshitigarbha) great vows South 


In Japan, pilgrims visit the island of Shikoku, which has eighty-eight temples 
associated with the Japanese monk Kikai (774-835), founder of the Shingon 
school of esoteric Buddhism; and Saikoku, which has thirty-three temples 
consecrated to the bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara (J. Kannon).? 


Jain Pilgrimage Sites 
Like Hinduism and Buddhism, Jainism also has its sites (tirthas) of pilgrimage 
(yatra), and pilgrimage has been commonly practised by monks and laypeople 
alike. There are several kinds of Jain pilgrimage site: places believed to have 
been where Mahavira or others among the twenty-four Tirthankaras attained 
liberation and enlightenment (nirvana-bhimi, nirvana-kshetra, place of 
enlightenment); places believed to have been where a kevalin (omniscient 
one) attained liberation and enlightenment (siddha-kshetra, place of supreme 
attainment); and places where there are well-known images or idols of a 
tutelary (protective) deity or where miracles are believed to have happened 
in the lives of renowned monks (atishaya-kshetra, excellent place). Temples 
or shrines have usually been built at all such places. Going on pilgrimage or 
organizing pilgrimages for others are deemed to earn great merit (punya), 
which in turn helps to remove from the soul the karmic matter that stands in 
the way of liberation. Unlike Hindu pilgrimage sites, although tirtha refers 
to a ford or river crossing, no Jain sites are regarded as holy purely because 
of their association with water.’ 

As in other Indian texts, it is said that the presence of a Jain monk or nun 
who is well-known for his or her holiness renders a site temporarily sacred, 
and they are therefore sometimes described as ‘walking tirthas’: 


According to the Jain path, he whose religion, faith, self-control, 
austerity and knowledge are free from taint, if he is also possessed of 
mental calm, he is a firtha. 

Kundakunda, Ashtapdhuda 4:27; cf. APAK 


The term firtha also refers to the fourfold Jain community (sangha) of monks 
(sadhus), nuns (sddhvis), laymen (shravakas), and laywomen (shravikas). 
Jain pilgrimage sites, many of which date back a thousand years or more, 
include: Pavapuri in Bihar, the place of Mahavira’s liberation, also containing 
an impression believed to be his footprint; the Digambara temple at Hombuja 
in Karnataka, dedicated to the goddess Padmavatt — the yakshi (semi-divine 
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being) of the twenty-third Tirthankara, Parshvanatha — which houses an image 
of the yakshi that is believed to possess miraculous powers; Mount Sammeta 
Gin Jharkhand, formerly Bihar, where Parshvanatha and nineteen other 
Tirthankaras are said to have attained liberation); Midbidri in Karnataka, 
where eighteen Digambara temples have been built, one of which — built in 
1429 — is dedicated to Chandraprabha, the eighth Tirthankara of the present 
era; Mathura, in Uttar Pradesh, where the monk Jambu is traditionally believed 
to have attained omniscience (kevala-jfidna) — the last to have done so during 
the present era; Mahavirjt, a Digambara site east of Jaipur in Rajasthan, noted 
for a temple containing an image of Mahavira; Shravana Belgola, where tens 
of thousands of Jains assemble every twelve years or so for the anointing of 
the head of a huge image of Bahubali, son of Adinatha, with red and yellow 
powders, sandalwood paste, milk, and pure water. 

There are also the Shvetambara temples at Mount Shatrufijaya in Gujarat, 
where Adinatha (aka. Rishabha), the first Tirthankara of the current era, as 
well as Rama, Sita, the Pandava brothers and their mother, Kuntt are all said 
to have attained liberation; Mount Girnar also in Gujarat, where there are 
sixteen temples, the place where Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthankara, 
renounced the world, and attained omniscience and liberation; Mount Abi 
in Rajasthan, where there are four temples; and Ranakpur in Rajasthan, the 
site of an ornate temple in white marble, commissioned in 1391 by a wealthy 
merchant and minister to Rana Kumbha, said to have been styled after a dream 
he had experienced of the assembly hall of Adinatha in the mythological 
island-universe of Nandishvara. 


See also: chaitya, stiipa, triveni (4.1), yatra. 


See Veronica Ions, Indian Mythology, IMVI pp.109-10. 

Rig Veda 2:41.16. 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.141-43. 
Dhammapada Atthakatha 14:2, PTSDA3 pp.199-230, DCBP pp.117-18; cf: 
BLD3 pp.35—S6. 

See yamaka-patihariya (7.3). 

Dhammapada Atthakatha 14:2, PTSDA3 p.224. 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.94-98. 
Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 p.99. 

See “pilgrimage,” Oxford Dictionary of Buddhism, ODB. 

10. See “pilgrimage,” “tirtha,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJIW. 
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tokotauwaka (Mo) Lit. a learning stick used in whare kura (house of esoteric 
learning) of the Kai Tahu tribe of New Zealand’s South Island; a mnemonic 
device for recalling long genealogies, karakia (incantations), and so forth. 
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The contemporary writer Samuel Timoti Robinson describes its origin 
and design: 


The tokotauwaka was a major part of the Kai Tahu way of learning 
tohunga-tanga (priestly knowledge). Its practice came from Hawaiki 
(Hawaii, ancestral material and spiritual homeland) and it formed 
the entire order of learning by which the student was educated in 
the ancient knowledge. There is no limit to the use and purity of this 
training method, and its hidden meanings are taken far in the higher 
grades of the Jo priesthood. 

This special stick goes beyond its use as a learning tool, as it also 
represents the unfolding of the universe. 

The design of the tokotauwaka is fairly basic. It is a stick about 
sixty centimetres in length. Upon the top of the stick is an oval-shaped 
figure representing the brilliant arc of the rainbow. The inside of the 
oval is hollow, forming the body into a loop. This head figure is said 
to be Kahukura, the rainbow god of Maori. On the front side of the 
rainbow loop are four more holes running through one below the 
other. Therefore, there are five holes in total including the large hole, 
present in the rainbow loop. The full symbolism of it was kept for the 
initiates of the Jo priesthood. 

Along the shaft of the tokotauwaka, grooves are cut so that eighteen 
knobs protrude down its body. Each groove running along its shaft 
serves to recount one stage in a chant or genealogy. There are two 
points of evidence supporting the tokotauwaka method of learning. 
Firstly, it can be likened to the old method of recounting family 
genealogies with tokotoko or walking sticks, used by respected elderly 
Maori men of status. An elderly man may use his tokotoko to cor- 
rectly recount the names of his family’s whakapapa (genealogy). The 
tokotauwaka 1s also a godstick for Kahukura, like the whakapakoko 
of other atua.... The walking stick has several knobs running down 
it, representing the names of ancestors, while the last knob represents 
the elderly man as the current representative of the family line. 

The tradition of counting genealogies can also be found elsewhere 
in Polynesia. The people of the Marquesas Islands similarly taught the 
method to tohunga in a whare wananga. These particular Polynesians 
also speak a dialect of Maori very close to that of the South Island 
Maori from where I learnt the tokotauwaka method. In the Marquesan 
school genealogies were learnt and taught by experts called o’ono or 
orongo. Such experts used a device of twined coconut fibre named 
the ta’o-mata. Attached to it were long cords with several knots, each 
representing the various generations in a genealogy. Like the tokotau- 
waka, it served to aid memorization of family and creation genealogies. 
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The tokotauwaka works in much the same way. The eighteen grooves 
are used to recall ancient wisdom held in the old creation chants. The 
old Maori teachings explain that this is the best way to learn; as even 
a blind elderly man by feeling his way over the knobs will be able to 
recall the knowledge. Thus it is ensured that from the older generation 
the knowledge and recitals are passed on to the next generation. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK pp.111—12 


The knobs and grooves in the tokotauwaka represent stages in the manifesta- 
tion of creation from Jo, the supreme God: 


After attending the t#ahu shrine the newly initiated akoako (student) 
is entrusted with karakia to recite. In learning the chant students are 
shown a tokotauwaka method of learning. 

For learning purposes in the whare mauri (school of the life force), 
the learning stick was not of any permanent design. A student made his 
own tokotauwaka by simply engraving eighteen grooves down the body 
of an ordinary stick. The tokotauwaka of the akoako does not have the 
rainbow loop upon it and was sometimes referred to as a mairekura. 

A proper tokotauwaka is tapu, being reserved for expert high 
priests only. The full knowledge of the rainbow head was not taught 
or used in the outer grades; instead akoako used this plain stick. While 
a true tokotauwaka could be seen by students, they were merely told 
that “the head is Kahukura the rainbow atua.” The other parts of a 
tokotauwaka, such as its loop and the holes in its head, are ignored in 
the whare mauri training. 

Later on in the career of the tohunga, when the karakia are firmly 
fixed in his heart, a proper tokotauwaka might be made so as to store 
power. Kahukura is the rainbow god symbolizing light and attracts 
the same into the stick. Mana (energy, power) is also bound into the 
meanings of each karakia. As the chants are recited along its shaft 
the mana is left in the stick. You may have now worked out that the 
primary whare mauri chants each have eighteen stages to recall. These 
chants are about creation. 

The mana within the genealogy chants are a living fire and the 
words of the chants are an ancient fire that never dies. The sounds of 
the words make a fire in the realm of the spirit. Thus the tool gains 
power when used over time because the mana of the creation chants 
becomes stored up in it. When learning the proper order of creation, 
the universe unravels down the shaft of the tokotauwaka as the kara- 
kia strikes the aeons out. These ideas are contemplated upon while 
meditating with the stick held in the hand. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.113 
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Like any subject, the stages of creation described in the karakia had to be 
learnt: 


During the actual teaching of chants in the whare mauri the students 
took turns at reciting the karakia back to their teachers. I used to sit 
under a tree to recite mine to get it right. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.113 


The tokotauwaka has uses other than that of learning Maori lore by rote: 


The tokotauwaka itself is employed beyond the use of learning 
karakia. This tool, above all else, represents light presiding over the 
world of humankind. 

Its head, symbolizing Kahukura, bridges the void between the 
heavens and the earth, uniting them as one. The tokotauwaka therefore 
links the spiritual to man. In the hand of an expert, it becomes a rod by 
which the tohunga invokes spiritual powers. With the divine rainbow 
atop, it symbolizes Divinity ruling the world of humankind as creation 
manifests throughout its lower layers. By this we admit and affirm that 
Divinity rules over the lower layers and ourselves, to remind us that 
it is not us that rule the earth. At the foot of the tokotauwaka lies the 
earth, here symbolizing the rainbow’s authority and that of Jo over 
Papatidnuku (‘Earth Mother’) and her elements. 

In the rituals of the tohunga the tokotauwaka serves to attract that 
higher power it represents. To Maori nothing can compare to the beauty 
of the rainbow, which is seen as a manifestation of Jo and all things that 
are good. When the tohunga holds this rod in hand, the mana is drawn 
to him and he is able to direct the forces with it. Its head attracts light 
and power while the rod becomes its directing agent. This is why only 
an experienced person may wield this powerful object, and why the 
akoako made mock rods for tokotauwaka during the course of training. 

The tohunga raises the tokotauwaka to the sky, offering it to the 
gods, showing that this object belongs to the heavens. He says karakia 
with its head facing upwards while attracting the mana or spiritual 
force and then directs it towards the people. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK pp.114—-15 


The tokotauwaka was also an integral part of the training and initiation of 
a student tohunga, especially as an aid to the recitation of long karakia and 


the twenty-three names of Jo, the supreme Being. 


See also: initiation (in Maori tradition) (7.4), whakapakoko rakau. 
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totem (Ojibwa, totam) An emblem, generally, a bird or animal, regarded as being 
of special significance to a particular individual, family, or tribe. 


Inasmuch as they organized their tribes into groups identified with 
different animals, Native Americans affirmed their deep immersion 
in the mysteries of the natural world. To claim a special kinship with 
the wolf or eagle, the bear or crow, was to think of one’s group as 
drawing much of its identity from the animal powers of one’s habitat. 
The totem did not mean that the group sought to imitate the wolf 
or eagle slavishly. It did not mean that only the wolf or eagle was 
important to either individuals or the entire group. It simply meant 
that certain features of the totemic animal bore a spiritual significance 
for the group whom it singled out. The intelligence of the wolf, or the 
glory of the high-flying eagle, or the homely reliability of the muskrat 
was a virtue to take to heart. The relations among the different totemic 
animals was mysterious. Who could say with any precision what 
comparisons between wolves and eagles were best? The point was not 
to argue for the superiority of one’s own totem. The point was to use 
the spiritual significance of one’s totem as an entry to the wonderful 
world of intimacy with all the animals of creation. 
Denise & John Carmody, Native American Religions, NARC p.226 


Totem poles,! often as high as a small tree and made from a tree trunk, espe- 
cially the western red or giant cedar (Thuja plicata), are large poles or posts 
elaborately carved and painted with a variety of symbolic designs. These can 
represent clan lineages, animals in the primordial past from which a clan is 
believed to have descended, cultural myths and legends and historical events, 
or they can simply be an expression of artistry. Much also depends upon an 
individual’s ability to interpret the symbols. The belief that a clan is descended 
from a particular animal ancestor is not widespread, and in many instances 
a totem animal is regarded as a guardian spirit of a clan’s ancestral father. 
There is normally a clan taboo against killing the totem animal. 

Totem poles are a feature of the native nations of the Pacific Northwest, 
reaching as far north as Alaska. Common locations are in front of a home 
or at the entrance to a village. In present times, totem poles are also erected 
for the benefit of tourists. 

Despite the rot-resistant nature of red cedar, few poles earlier than 1900 
remain in existence. Totem poles may be built into the interior design of a 
house, may be created in memory of a deceased person, can be used to shame 
or ridicule a debtor or someone who has otherwise caused offence, and in rare 
instances may be used as a form of grave marker, with a grave box attached 
to the back or the ashes of the deceased located in the hollowed-out upper 
portion of the pole. 
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The notion of totems is also prevalent in some other indigenous cultures 
of the world. 


1. See “totem pole,” Wikipedia, ret. November 2017. 


Trinity (Gk. Trias, L. Trinitas) The union of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit (or Holy Ghost) as three distinct persons (hypostases) in one Godhead, 
the three being of one nature or essence; the dogmatic formulation of a mysti- 
cal doctrine, the emphasis being on three distinct persons, not three distinct 
beings. In the words of the Athanasian Creed: “The Father is God, the Son 
is God, and the Holy Spirit is God, and yet there are not three Gods, but one 
God.” According to Christian doctrine: 


In this Trinity of persons, the Son is begotten of the Father by an eter- 
nal generation, and the Holy Spirit proceeds by an eternal procession 
from the Father and the Son. Yet, notwithstanding this difference as to 
origin, the persons are co-eternal and co-equal: all alike are uncreated 
and omnipotent. This, the Church teaches, is the revelation regarding 
God’s nature which Jesus Christ, the Son of God, came upon earth to 
deliver to the world: and which she proposes to man as the foundation 
of her whole dogmatic system. 

“The Blessed Trinity,” Catholic Encyclopedia, 1912 


Richard Rolle explains the metaphors: 


The Father is so called because of Himself He has begotten the Son; 
the Son is so called because he is begotten of the Father; the Holy 
Spirit because he is the Spirit of both the holy Father and the holy Son. 

Richard Rolle, Fire of Love 7; cf: FLML p.36, FLRR p.64 


And Maximos the Confessor explains that the matter cannot really be com- 
prehended by the human mind: 


While believing that the Trinity exists, the human mind (nous) can 
never presume to grasp what the Trinity is in Its essence, in the way 
that this is known to the divine Mind (Nous).... 

With regard to Christ, we do not speak of a distinction of persons, 
because the Trinity remained a Trinity after the incarnation of the 
Logos. A fourth person was not added to the Holy Trinity as a result of 
the incarnation. We speak of a distinction of natures to avoid asserting 
that the flesh is coessential in its nature with the Logos. 

Maximos the Confessor, On Theology 2:42, 57, Philokalia; cf: PCT2 pp.196, 250 
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Although the three elements are present in Paul’s blessing: “The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost 
be with you all,”' neither the doctrine, nor the word Trinity, appear in the 
New Testament. The well-known formula also appears in Jesus’ instruction 
to his disciples: “Go therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”? But whether or 
not this is a later addition to the original gospel (itself unlikely to contain the 
exact words of Jesus) is uncertain. 

The first recorded use of the term, as the Greek trias, is by Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch, around 180 CE. The doctrine evolved gradually, over 
several centuries and with many controversies, through the need to reconcile 
the belief in one God with the Greek understanding of the Logos (Word) as the 
divine creative power, and of Jesus as the incarnation of the Logos, according 
to the opening verses of John’s gospel. The struggle to encapsulate the divine 
process in concept and word led to a variety of viewpoints, particularly as 
regards the equality or otherwise of the three ‘persons’. 

The Eastern Church favoured a view in which the Father was the primary 
Principle, from whom emanated — by a voluntary act — the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. But this left the Father as superior to the other two, as effectively cre- 
ated beings. The Western Church argued that the three were one in essential 
Substance, and that they were thus ‘co-equal’. 

The matter came to a head at the Council of Nicaea (325), Christianity’s 
first ecumenical council, convened by the unbaptized and politically motivated 
Emperor Constantine in the hope of uniting the Eastern (championed by 
Arius) and Western Churches. The council, however, resulted in the condem- 
nation of Arius, leading to the first officially induced schism, and, despite 
the considerable reservations of others, incorporated the non-scriptural 
word, homoousios (Gk. of one substance), into the creed. This signified 
the equality of the Son and the Father, though saying little about the Holy 
Spirit. Constantine then exiled Arius, underlining the part played by political 
patronage in the formation of fundamental Christian doctrine. Constantine 
himself, like many others, had found it difficult to understand what all the 
fuss was about, and had naively assumed that the opposing factions would 
have been able to come to an agreement. The council also ruled on many 
other divisive issues within the developing Church. 

Over the next seventy-five years, the Nicene formula was further defended 
and refined, until, by the end of the fourth century, the doctrine of the Trinity 
had settled into substantially the form it has had ever since. 

Later Christian mystics, choosing the Trinity as a focus of their medita- 
tion, believe that they have had visions of the three persons, and have even 
spoken with them.* 

From a mystical perspective, it must be said that no mystic has ever suggested 
that the nature of the Divine, and Its relationship of oneness with both the soul 
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and the Word, can ever be understood or even adequately expressed in human 
concepts and language. If God is the creator, He is also the creator of time. 
Therefore, even the human concept of creation happening at a point in time 
arises as a result of human limitation. God is the One Being, within whom eve- 
rything exists, and within whose eternity there is no time. The matter cannot be 
understood by reason, but only by revelation or mystical experience. Even after 
revelation, the mystery cannot be adequately explained in human language. 

Mystics who teach a universal mysticism simply say that God is the Father 
of all souls. All and everything has come out of Him, and remains within 
Him. The means by which He has created everything is His creative power or 
Word, which is one with Him. The Son of God, in the context of the Trinity, 
is both the Word and the incarnation of the Word as a master, of whom there 
have been many, and will be many more. 


See also: Father (2.1), incarnation (7.1), Son (7.1), Word (3.1). 


2 Corinthians 13:14, KJV. 

. Matthew 28:19; cf. KJV. 

. See “Trinity,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 2001. 

. E.g. Angela of Foligno, Book of Divine Consolation 3:6-7, BDC pp.181-82; 
Hadewijch, Visions 5, HCW p.277; Mechthild of Magdeburg, Flowing Light 
4:14, RMM pp.108-9; Teresa of Avila, Interior Castle 7:1, CWTA2 pp.331-32; 
Testimonies 16, 18, 24, 33, 47,56, CWTAI pp.342-43, 345, 350, 359, 362. 
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tuahu (Mo) Lit. outdoor temple or shrine; an area containing an earth or stone 
mound (ahu), which is used as an altar (ahurewa or ahu); a sacred place, 
traditionally hidden and allowed to remain in its natural state, used for divina- 
tion, invoking the help of the atua (ancestor deities), and other ceremonies; 
often regarded as the most tapu (sacred, restricted) of all places, dedicated 
to Jo the Most Supreme, and used by tohunga ahurewa or priestly experts 
of the highest order. 
The New Zealand ethnographer Elsdon Best (1856-1931), most of whose 
information came from the Tuhoe tribe (iwi) of the eastern North Island, 
relates something of what he knew about such places: 


The student of Maori lore looks in vain for any evidence of the use of 
temples, altars, or any elaborate or permanent erection used in con- 
nection with religious ceremonial in former times. In certain parts of 
Polynesia, as at the Society and Sandwich Groups (of islands), the 
Polynesian folk erected massive stone structures and enclosures in 
connection with their religion, but we look in vain for any such places 
in New Zealand. Here no form of building was ever erected to serve 
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as a temple for service of offerings. The places set aside as tiahu, 
or sacred places, were in some cases, apparently, not marked in any 
way. Sometimes a rough, unworked stone, or several such stones, 
were set up at such a place, but otherwise the place would be allowed 
to remain practically in its natural state. Occasionally, we are told, a 
small platform of sticks, termed a tiepa, was erected at such a place, 
on which offerings to the gods were placed.... 

It is interesting to note that there were several differing forms of 
taiahu in former times. Some were utilized only for the performance 
of high-class ceremonies; such was the ahurewa. Others, as the rua 
iti, seem to have been resorted to only for such evil purposes as the 
destruction of life. There appears also to have been an intermediary 
type of place at which ordinary ceremonial was performed, such as that 
pertaining to various industries, and to war, which itself may be said to 
have been a native industry. The ahurewa was certainly a very impor- 
tant place, apparently the most important of all tiahu. It was often a 
real place, but the term seems to have been also applied to certain con- 
ditions, and even to persons, such as a high-grade tohunga, or priest. 

Elsdon Best, Maori Religion and Mythology, MRM1 p.272 


The contemporary writer Samuel Timoti Robinson of the Kai Tahu, the 
principal tribe of New Zealand’s South Island, describes the ta#ahu from 
his understanding: 


The ti#ahu is a place of ritual where only initiated tohunga (expert, 
adept) could go to perform their sacred rites, and few knew of its 
existence. 

Maori consider the t#a@hu a fearful place with tapu enough to kill 
a person should they trespass upon the site, even accidentally. At the 
tuidahu site there is also the ahu or altar. The ahu is also called the 
ahurewa. Its structure is simple yet strong, made from a pile of stones 
placed together. The t#ahu has stones for the altar and around the site, 
because to the Maori mind stone is the strongest thing. While the earth 
may wash away and turn to dust, these stones endure and remain with 
time, like the knowledge of the tohunga. 

The tadahu is not the altar itself, but the name embraces the whole 
temple containing the tapu area. The place is reserved for tohunga 
(adepts, experts). Nearby is also a spring for ritual purifications, called 
the ‘waters of Rongo’. This spring is found ahead of the altar, so that 
on approaching the area people could first cleanse themselves before 
entering the fapu area, and the same was done when leaving the site. 
The spring is dedicated to Rongo, the god of peace, so that peace and 
kind thoughts were held in esteem here in preparation for prayers and 
holy operations. 
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Offerings were not taken here because food was not allowed near 
the taahu. They were made elsewhere to the godsticks (whakapakoko) 
on cliff peaks where the atua might have visited. The taahu was strictly 
a place of meditation, ceremony, dedication, and prayer. Karakia 
(chants, incantations) were also said here and the whole place was 
dedicated to Jo the Most Supreme. While the tu#ahu was dedicated 
to Jo, all the atua could receive prayer at the site, but Jo came first at 
the tadhu. The other atua always came after Jo and at the shrine no 
idol or image was erected to Jo because Jo is beyond form or thought. 
Instead, there were carvings kept at the t#ahu for (lesser gods such as) 
Tane, Rehua, Uenuku and Rongo, who were found worthy before Jo. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.94 


See also: ahurewa, patai-atua. 


tulsi (H/Pu), tulasi (S) Lit. holy basil (Ocimum tenuiflorum, previously Ocimum 
sanctum); a Southeast Asian perennial plant cultivated for medicinal and 
religious purposes; shown in scientific studies to contain a wide range of 
substances beneficial to health; associated with Vishnu, thus regarded as 
sacred, and revered by traditional Hindus; distinct from the culinary herb 
known as sweet basil (Ocimum basilicum). 

Many Hindus grow tuls7 in their home courtyards, sometimes in a raised 
brick enclosure or mound of earth known as a vrindavan. It is worshipped 
with the waving of lamps and circumambulation (arti). In traditional Hindu 
families, a few drops of water in which tulst leaves have been dipped were 
once given to dying people as a sacred rite. It was believed that the departing 
soul would thereby be assured a place in heaven. The dried tulsi berries are 
also used as rosary beads. The origins of this veneration are uncertain, but 
have perhaps developed from the use of tu/sz in traditional herbal medicine. 

Mystics see the divine presence in everything, making no distinction 
between one form and another. As Ramakrishna describes his early ascent 
to the Divine: 


Leaving the phenomenal world, my mind would ascend to the Absolute. 
I found no distinction between the ordinary sajina plant and the sacred 
tulsi. Ino longer liked seeing the forms of God. I said to them, “You, 
too, cause a feeling of separation” — so I let the forms go. I removed all 
the paintings and images of the deities that were in my room. I began 
to meditate on the indivisible sat-chit-dnanda, the primal Purusha. I 
had the attitude of a handmaiden — the maid of Purusha. 

Ramakrishna, Kathaémrita 3: 14.1, SRK3 


See also: pippala. 
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turuma (Mo) Lit. latrine; usually situated outside the housing area of a pd (forti- 
fied village), often near the edge of a cliff or in some deserted place; consisted 
of two vertical poles for support and a horizontal beam known as the paepae, 
which played a significant part in some rituals and magical ceremonies. For 
reasons of hygiene and sanitation, the fturuma was considered tapu (sacred, 
restricted). Cleanliness in matters of sanitation was regarded as important, 
as early voyagers have attested.’ 

It is an unusual fact that the turuma or latrine played an important role in 
Maori priestly culture and was even utilized as a place at which to perform 
rites on behalf of warriors going to war, for warding off evil spirits and 
illness, and for other ceremonies, thus sometimes serving the purpose of a 
tiiahu (sacred site). On the closing of a whare wdnanga (esoteric school of 
learning), students taught by the priests were required to undergo the ngau 
paepae or ‘bite the beam’ ritual to remove from them the state of tapu that 
had been induced by their period of learning in the college. The participants 
would bite the horizontal beam or paepae of the turuma associated with the 
school, while karakia (chants, formulae) were repeated.” 

The kouka (space) behind the horizontal beam (paepae) represented 
death, while the space in front represented life. It is possible that the Maori 
attitude towards the turuma originated in his belief in the inherent powers 
of the generative organs and that the turuma acts as a ‘parent’ to man — in 
the sense of a protective power; it preserves the hau-ora, virility and welfare 
of man, “The paepae is the tangata matua (human parent); it is the hau-ora 
(health) of man; it is the destroyer of man; it is the saviour of man.”? 


1. See Raymond Firth, Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori, PEZM 
p.79. 

2. See Elsdon Best, Maori Religion and Mythology, MRM1 pp.276-77; Maori 
School of Learning, MSLB p.20. 

3. Elsdon Best, Maori Religion and Mythology, MRM1 p.355. 


titan zhai (C) Lit. mud-and-soot (ti-tan) retreat (zhdi); mud-and-soot absti- 
nence; a ritual of the Tidnshi school of Daoism performed from at least 
the third century CE until the seventh century. The mud-and-soot retreat 
was performed to eliminate impurities by repenting past sins. The ritual 
involved smearing mud and/or soot on the face, dishevelling the hair and 
confessing one’s sins while lying on the floor. It was further believed that if 
the ritual were performed by a Daoist priest (ddoshi) on behalf of the sup- 
plicant, the benefits would extend to the spirits of the supplicant’s deceased 
parents and ancestors, who would be freed from the netherworld. If a priest 
performed the ritual, he would either bind his hands or bind himself to 
the altar to represent the sufferings of the netherworld. The likelihood of 
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success was enhanced if the priest performed the ritual in ice and snow 
during the winter. 


See also: chan, zhai. 


‘umrah (A/P) Lit. to visit; the lesser or minor pilgrimage, performed by Muslim 
pilgrims on entering Mecca; also called hajj al-asghar (lesser pilgrimage); 
contrasted with the greater pilgrimage (hajj); regarded as meritorious, though 
optional, for Muslim residents of Mecca; dates from the time of Muhammad, 
but is an amalgamation of several pre-Islamic rituals that were reinterpreted 
in Muslim terms and augmented by Muslim prayers; can be performed (like 
hajj) on behalf of someone else by mentally expressing the intention to do so 
before going through the various rites in the usual way. The rites of ‘umrah 
take little more than an hour and are a subset of those of hajj, which takes 
several days. The ‘umrah can be performed on its own at any time of the year, 
except during the season of hajj. 

As with a hajj, while still outside Mecca, the pilgrim enters a state of ritual 
purity (ihram) and makes a formal declaration of intent to perform the ‘wmrah. 
He then enters the city, makes seven circuits (tawdf) of the sacred shrine of 
the Ka‘bah. He may also touch the Black Stone (Hajar al-Aswad), offer two 
rounds of prayer (raka“t) at the sacred stone of Magam Ibrahim, drink holy 
water from the nearby spring of Zamzam, and again touch the Black Stone, 
though this part of the rite is optional. He must then run (usually walk) seven 
times between the two low hills of Safa and Marwah, a ritual known as the 
sa‘y (effort). The ‘umrah is completed with a further round (rak‘ah) of prayer 
and the ritual shaving of his head. 

The Quran advocates both hajj and ‘umrah: 


And complete the hajj or ‘umrah in the service of Allah. 
Qur'an 2:196; cf. AYA 


Behold! Safa and Marwah are among the symbols of Allah. So if 

those who visit the House (i.e. the Ka‘bah) in the season or at other 

times (i.e. ‘umrah) should compass them round, it is no sin in them. 
Qur'an 2:158; cf: AYA 


See also: hajj, Ka‘bah, tawaf. 
upanayana (S) Lit. leading near to; introduction; related to the verb upani (to lead, 


to bring near, to guide); the traditional Indian thread ceremony in which a guru 
initiates a boy into one of the three twice-born (S. dvija, H. dojanmd) castes; 
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a ceremony in which a boy is invested with the sacred thread (yajnopavita), 
as prescribed in the Dharma Sitra and explained in the Grihya Siitra, thereby 
giving him a second birth (hence the epithet ‘twice-born’ ) that qualifies him 
to become a student of the Vedas. 

Ancient Hindu texts say that upanayana should take place in the seventh or 
eighth year for a brahman, in the eleventh for a kshatriya, and in the twelfth 
for a vaishya, although the timing can be delayed. Other texts advise that the 
ages should be seven, thirteen and seventeen, respectively. The ages reflect 
the fact that the brahmans were the scholarly caste, and hence needed to start 
their education at an earlier age. The kshatriyas were the warrior caste, and 
the vaishya were farmers and traders. In modern practice, a person’s profes- 
sion is not dependent on the class or caste in which he is born. A brahman 
may be a trader, a vaishya a teacher; but it is not common for a vaishya or 
kshatriya to be a priest. 

Traditionally, the ceremony marked the acceptance of a boy or adolescent 
by his guru, and was the time when his formal education would begin. The 
initiation entitled him to life as a student, entering the first of the four phases 
of life — of becoming a brahmachari (celibate) until his marriage, according 
to the rules of society laid down in the Manu Smriti. At that time, he would 
receive the sacred gdyatri updesh (initiation), and the Gayatri Mantra was 
also given to him, following which he was expected to perform sandhya 
twice daily (brahman prayers at dawn and dusk). He was also made aware 
that the purpose of life is realization of Brahman, the ultimate Reality. After 
receiving this initiation, the individual is said to be twice-born. The custom 
is very ancient, dating back to Aryan times. 

The sacred thread itself and the ceremony are known by various names 
in different languages and different parts of India. The terms used include 
yajniopavita (thread sacrifice) and upanayana in Sanskrit; janeu (sacred 
thread) in Hindi and janeo or janed in Punjabi; murja and munja-bandhana 
(tying of mujija, a type of tall reed or sedge — Saccharum munja — used to 
make the thread) in Marathi; janai and bratabandha (to be bound by a vow) 
in Nepali; /agun (sacred thread) and /agundeoni (sacred-thread ceremony) in 
Assamese; yonya (from yajnopavita) and mekhal (girdle) in Kashmiri; janoi 
and yagnopavit in Gujrati; and so on. 

In previous times, the sacred thread was worn only by male members of the 
brahman, kshatriya and vaishya castes after they had undergone the thread 
ceremony. In modern times, it is also worn by members of other castes; some 
groups, such as the Arya Samdj perform the ceremony for girls. The thread 
is passed over the left shoulder and hangs down diagonally across the body 
under the right arm, to the right hip. 

The thread itself is circular, tied with a single knot, usually consisting of 
three cotton strands, to which various symbolic meanings have been given. 
Its length is traditionally measured as ninety-six times the breadth of a man’s 
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four fingers, which is believed to be equal to his height. The four fingers are 
said to symbolize the four states of consciousness known to human beings: 
waking, dreaming, dreamless sleep, and superconsciousness. Some say that 
the three strands symbolize the three debts that must never be forgotten: to 
one’s teachers (gurus); to one’s parents and ancestors who have made one’s 
existence possible; and to the sages and scholars of both spiritual and secular 
knowledge, which enrich one’s life. In some instances, the third debt is said 
to be the debt to God. Sometimes, the three threads become six at the time 
of marriage, when the wearer also takes on the debts of his wife. Variations 
exist in other communities. One thread may be added, for instance, for each 
child that is born, to remind the man of his family responsibilities. 

Others maintain that the three threads represent purity in thought, word 
and deed, or the three gods, Gayatri, Sarasvati and Savitri, being the god- 
desses of mind, word, and deed. It is also said that the three threads signify 
the three gunas or three primary attributes of nature: sattva, rajas, and tamas. 
The combination of these three threads represents the balanced pursuit of 
righteousness (dharma), wealth (artha) and happiness (kama), by cultivat- 
ing which it is hoped that liberation (moksha) from birth and death will 
be achieved. The combination of these three also signifies that everything 
emerges from Brahman and will return again to It. The single knot is some- 
times said to symbolize Brahman itself, wherein all things are one. 

According to ancient Hindu texts, the normal way of wearing the sacred 
thread is the style said to have been adopted by the gods.’ Worn over the right 
shoulder and under the left arm is the style of spirits, and is used by men 
performing the death rites of an elder.* Around the neck and hanging down 
over the chest is the form adopted while attending to the call of nature and 
during sexual intercourse.* After upanayana, the sacred thread is supposed 
to be worn for the remainder of one’s life, replaced annually. 

In Buddhism, whose early period was characterized by the rejection of 
external rituals, the three threads are associated with taking refuge in the 
‘triple gem (S. triratna)’ of the Buddha, the Dharma (teachings, path), and 
the sangha (community of followers). 

In Jainism, where the tradition of upanayana also prevails, the three 
threads are said to signify the three gems of knowledge, faith, conduct of life, 
or the succession of the Tirthankaras (Jain saints) during the past, present 
and future epochs of the world. 

A symbolic interpretation of the sacred thread is also found in the 
Upanishads. Quoting the mantra traditionally repeated whenever a brahman 
puts on the sacred thread, the Brahma Upanishad says that Brahman lies 
within the spiritual heart, and the sacred thread symbolizes Brahman 
Itself. The writer also equates the symbolism of the sacred thread (sutra, 
yajnopavita) with the tuft of hair (shikhda) upon the head, another external 
sign of brahmans: 
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The one highest Brahman shines there... . It exists within the heart, that 
is, in the consciousness. “Put on the sacrificial thread (yajnopavita), 
the supreme, the holy, which came into existence with Prajdpati 
himself (the first created being, lord of all created beings), which 
embodies longevity, eminence, and purity; may it give you strength 
and ardour (tejas, brilliance, fire, energy)!” 

A wise one should discard the external thread (sitra), together with 
the sacred tuft of hair upon the head (shikhda); the holy thread (sitra) 
that he should wear is the supreme and all-pervading Brahman.... On 
that sutra everything is strung, like beads upon a thread. The yogi, 
well-versed in yoga and with a clear perception of the Truth should 
wear this thread (siitra). 

Established in the highest state of yoga, the wise man should 
discard the external thread (siitra). He who wears the thread (sutra) 
as Brahman is self-realized. By wearing this thread (sutra), he never 
becomes impure; those who have this thread (sutra) within themselves, 
whose sacred thread (yajfiopavita) is spiritual knowledge (jnadna) — 
only they truly wear the sacrificial thread (yajriopavita). Those whose 
tuft of hair (shikha) is jidna, who are firmly grounded in knowledge 
(jndna) of Brahman and whose sacred thread (yajnopavita) is jridna, 
consider jana alone to be supreme. 

Jana is holy and excellent. He whose tuft of hair (shikhd) is jriana is 
as indistinguishable from it as a flame from fire. He alone, the wise one, 
is a true shikhi (one with a shikha); others are merely growers of hair. 
Those belonging to three castes who have the right to perform the Vedic 
ceremonies — they only wear this thread as a symbol of their ceremonies. 

Those who truly understand the Vedas say that he alone is a true 
brahman who wears the hair-tuft (shikha) — and likewise the sacred 
thread (yajfopavita) — of knowledge (jfidna).* 

Brahma Upanishad 3, 5—14; cf: MUM pp.54-61, TMU pp.82-83 


Brahmans and high-caste Hindus have traditionally made much of this status 
symbol. Mystics, however, have said that the real adornments of a spiritual 
person are spiritual virtues. Kabir, who taught in the Hindu stronghold of 
Varanasi, is unflattering of the brahmans: 


They wear loincloths, three and a half yards long, 
and triple-wound sacred threads. 
They have rosaries around their necks, 
and they carry glittering jugs in their hands. 
They are not called saints of the Lord — 
they are thugs (thag, cheats or swindlers) of Varanasi. 
Kabir, Adi Granth 476, AGK 
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And the fifteenth-century Guru Nanak suggests: 


Make compassion (daid) the cotton, contentment (santokh) the thread, 
modesty (swt) the knot, and truth (sat) the twist. 
This is the sacred thread (janei) of the soul: 
if you have it, then go ahead and put it on me. 
It does not break, it cannot be soiled by filth, 
it cannot be burnt, or lost. 
Blessed are those mortal beings, O Nanak, 
who wear such a thread around their necks. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 471, AGK 


According to the legend, the young Nanak is said to have spoken these words 
at the time of his own thread ceremony. 


See also: dvija (7.4), zunnar. 


1. E.g. Katyadyana-shrauta Siitras. 

2. E.g. Katyayana-shrauta Sutras; Manu Smriti. 

3. E.g. Shadvimsha Brahmana; Latydyana-shrauta Sutras. 
4. Cf. Narada-parivrajaka Upanishad 3:79-88. 


upasana, upasana (S/H/Pu) Lit. seated (Gsana) near to (up); action by which 
one is brought near to God; hence, worship, prayer, devotion, adoration, 
homage, meditation; specifically, ritualistic worship with meditation, medi- 
tative worship, worshipful meditation; a term combining the meanings of 
both meditation and worship; veneration and worship of God in one of His 
numerous forms or manifestations; meditation on some aspect of creation 
(the sun, fire, water, the six directions, mind, food, bliss, etc.) as a symbol 
of Brahman; contemplation or meditation on Brahman with the aid of 
symbols; a term related to updsya (to worship, to meditate) and upanishad 
(a sitting down near). 

Unlike puja, which is essentially external worship according to various 
rites, updsana requires a degree of inward concentration. According to the 
eleventh-century philosopher and theologian Ramanuja, updsana plays a 
vital role in the process by which love and devotion for God are strengthened. 

UpGsana is a practice for approaching or getting close to a deity or saint of 
the past in which a mental picture of the deity or saint is brought before the 
mind’s eye and worshipped. The practice requires a degree of inner mental 
concentration, since the object of the updsana may be bathed, dressed, offered 
flowers, and so on — all in meditative imagination. The mind must therefore be 
held steady upon the imagined scene. The purpose of the updsana may be the 
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fulfilment of some particular need or desire. When the deity is pleased with the 
worship, he or she is believed to fulfil the wishes of the devotee, either by mak- 
ing a personal appearance or by knowing the content of the devotee’s mind. 

Sometimes, the attempt is made to contemplate and worship the ‘unseen 
and infinite Lord’ (nirguna upasana), but concentration is hard to achieve 
by this method, since it is impossible for a finite and corporeal human being 
to worship a mental conception of the ‘infinite Lord’. 

According to the Vedantasara: 


Mental activities relating to saguna Brahman (Brahman with attrib- 
utes) ... are updasanas. 
Sadananda, Veddantasara 12; cf. VSY p.6 


Saguna Brahman (Brahman with attributes) refers to Brahman as manifested 
in the creation. Saguna is used to contrast mentally active worship (updasana), 
in which the worshipper and Brahman remain separate, with complete 
absorption in the nirguna Brahman (Brahman without attributes), in which 
all distinction between the worshipper and the worshipped disappear. Saguna 
upasana is generally prescribed before nirguna updsana because the former 
is required to train the mind in the practice of concentration on something, 
before the focus is shifted to concentration on the abstract. 

A number of the Upanishads, particularly the Chhdndogya and Brihad- 
aranyaka, portray updsana as a bridge between the purely external rites 
invoking various deities and so on, and the heights of contemplation upon 
Brahman, when the mind becomes absolutely still. External rites, when 
accompanied by appropriate updsana or meditation, become invested with a 
deeper meaning and can result in spiritual benefit. Hence, Shankara writes: 


Updsana means approaching the form of the deity or the like — as it 


is presented by the eulogistic portion of the Vedas ...— and concen- 
trating on it, excluding all worldly thoughts, till one is completely 
identified with it. 


Shankara, on Brihadadranyaka Upanishad 4:1.2, in U3 p.104 
Swami Nikhilananda further elucidates: 


According to Vidyaranya, the author of Parichadashi, updsana consists 
in uninterrupted meditation by the mind on an object of worship learnt 
from a teacher, whose words the aspirant accepts with unquestioning 
faith. This inclination of the mind must not be disturbed by any thought 
foreign to what has been taught by the teacher. If the mind is directed in 
an unbroken trend to the object of updsana, it acquires such a noble trait 
that it continues to think of that ideal even in dreams. Updsana presup- 
poses a distinction between the worshipper and the object of worship. 
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Furthermore, updsana is based upon faith; reasoning has nothing to do 
with it. Lastly, the method of updsana is to be known from a teacher 
or the scriptures, and should not be created by one’s own imagination. 
Shankaracharya, in his introduction to the Chhdndogya Upanishad, 
has said, with reference to updsana, that its purpose is “to produce a 
support for the mind approved by the teachings of the scriptures, and 
make uniform states of the mind flow toward it in such a way that they 
will not be interrupted by any idea foreign to them”. This support, or 
the object of meditation, can be saguna Brahman or any other deity 

approved by the scriptures. 
Swami Nikhilananda, Introduction to Chhandogya Upanishad, U4 p.89 


But ultimately, the aspiration of the Upanishads is to rise above all multiplic- 
ity and attain union with Brahman. Upasana will not lead to that realization, 
but it is a step on the way: 


Updsana cannot directly produce the knowledge of Brahman or libera- 
tion; but it purifies the heart. The discipline of updsana is easier to 
pursue than that of knowledge (jfidna). The discipline of knowledge, 
which requires discrimination between the Real and the unreal, and 
renunciation of the unreal, is extremely difficult; it demands a keen 
intellect and a stern will. Only a few can practise it; besides one does 
not even become qualified for it until one’s heart has become pure and 
unselfish through updsana. Upasana, though inferior to the discipline 
of knowledge, should not be looked down upon. 

Swami Nikhilananda, Introduction to Chhandogya Upanishad, U4 p.90 


At the outset, the Chhandogya Upanishad counsels: 


Aum -— one should meditate (updsita) upon this syllable as the Udgitha; 
for people sing this hymn, which begins with Aum. 
Chhandogya Upanishad 1:1.1, 1:4.1 


The Udgitha is a hymn from the Sama Veda. Because people are accustomed 
to singing the hymn, the Upanishad is suggesting that ritualistic singing be 
accompanied by meditation upon it and its meaning, for, it says: 


That Udgitha (Aum) is the quintessence of all essences, the supreme, 
the highest. 
Chhandogya Upanishad 1:1.3 


At the very beginning, the well-known Vedic hymn is given a mystical 
meaning, and is designated as a symbol of Aum, itself a symbol of the divine 
Power, the highest Essence, by which the creation comes into being. As the 
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Upanishad unfolds, it goes on to counsel updsana on a variety of things that 
feature in Vedic ritual, each being understood or interpreted as symbols of 
Brahman. They are to be meditated upon as if they were Brahman, because 
Brahman is present everywhere and in everything. It recommends updasana 
on the sun (because it “dispels fear and darkness” like Aum), on the breath 
(because it is warm, like the sun), and on the vydna (because it is the prana, 
the ‘breath’ or subtle life energy by which one speaks) — and all three as 
though they were the Udgitha (primal Sound, Aum) itself. In each instance, 
the Upanishad recommends that one should meditate (updsita) on the sun as 
the Udgitha or on the subtle life energy (prdana) as the Udgitha, and so on.' 
It also advises meditation on the individual syllables comprising the word 
‘udgitha’, which are themselves given symbolic meanings.* 

Later on, it adds that by such means the practitioner of upadsana will hear 
the “pleasant sounds” of Aum, the creative power: 


He who ... meditates (updsita) on the sun as Brahman — pleasant 
sounds will quickly come to him and fill him with joy; truly, they will 
fill him with joy. 

Chhandogya Upanishad 3:19.4, U4 p.219 


Written by the unknown author for the people of his own time, the Upanishad 
is aremarkable weaving of the external with the internal, leading the perform- 
ers of Vedic ritual towards the highest updsana: 


The Light that shines higher than this heaven — beyond all, beyond 
everything, in the highest worlds beyond which there are none higher — 
is the same light that is present within every person. 

It can be seen, just like the perception of bodily warmth by touch. 
And it can be heard when, on closing the ears, one hears a kind of 
sound, roaring like that of blazing fire. One should meditate (updsita) 
on this — whatever is seen and heard. He who knows (experiences) this 
becomes beautiful to behold, and is someone worth hearing. 

Chhandogya Upanishad 3:13.7-8 


A similar approach is adopted by the Brihadaranyaka and other Upanishads. 
The writers of these texts are trying to lead the practitioners of Vedic rituals 
from the external to the internal, and ultimately to the realization of Brahman. 
Therefore, they repeat that while Brahman is certainly manifested in every- 
thing in creation and all the things that figure in the Vedic rituals, ultimately: 


One should meditate upon the Self (Atman) alone as dear. He who 
meditates (updsita) upon the Self alone as dear, then (unlike other 
things) what he holds dear will not perish. 

Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 1:4.8 
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It has been called ‘Beloved (Tadvana)’; it should be meditated 
(updasita) upon as the Beloved. All beings yearn for one to whom 
this is known. 

Kena Upanishad 4:6 


One should meditate (updsita) with the syllable Aum upon that 
boundless light. 
Maitri Upanishad 6:37 


He is the Source, 

the Cause that brings union (between spirit and matter). 
He is indivisible, beyond the three aspects of time — 
Meditate (upasya) upon that adorable God, 

who is possessed of all forms, 

who is the origin of all being, 

who dwells in the heart (chit). 

Shvetashvatara Upanishad 6:5 


In the midst of life’s uncertainty, it is the subtle imperishable existence 
that must be known. So, relinquishing the maze of scriptures, meditate 
(upasya) upon the Real (Satya). 

Paingala Upanishad 4:17 


Meditate (updsita) on this Self (Atman), which is ageless, deathless, 
fearless, sorrowless, and endless. 
Subdla Upanishad 5:1 


In the city (of the body), there is a small, pure lotus, wherein dwells 
the Supreme. Further into the interior of this small space, there 
is the sorrowless heaven (gagan). Meditate (updsita) constantly 
upon this. 

Mahandarayana Upanishad 12:16 


Some later Indian mystics have also used the term in a less specific man- 
ner. According to Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, the highest form of updsana is 
meditation on the divine Word (Shabd): 


Without meditation (upasana) 
the attention (chit) is not steady. 
Without the Word, 
there is no other worship (updas). 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 24:1.76, SBP p.204 


See also: upasaka (>4). 
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1. Chhandogya Upanishad 1.3.1-3. 
2. Chhandogya Upanishad 1:3.6. 


upavas(a) (S/Pa/H), bsnyen gnas (T) Lit. fasting, a fast; abstinence; voluntary 
abstinence from or restriction of the intake of food and water; also, abstinence 
from sensual gratification, including perfumes, ornaments, music, dancing, 
and so on; a practice followed with religious motivation in Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jain traditions. 

Upavasa can be understood as a physical discipline concerned with the 
restriction of food in order to mortify the body, to control desire, and to dimin- 
ish the attraction of the mind and spirit for the body. It can also refer to inner 
‘fasting’ from all that keeps the soul away from its inherently divine nature. 

Upavasa is sometimes said to be derived from upa (near) and vasa (dwell- 
ing, abode), and some Jain commentators have taken ‘abode’ to imply the 
soul. Taken in this way, upavasa means staying close to one’s real self or 
soul, which is the essential purpose of all spiritual practice. In this context, 
upavasa is said to be superior to anashana (‘not eating’, fasting), which is 
the first of the six external austerities incumbent upon a Jain mendicant. In 
this sense, upavdsa means abstaining from all things that are external to one’s 
own true being, not just abstinence from food and drink. The same association 
is made in the Hindu Varaha Upanishad, which says: 


Upavasa signifies the nearness of the individual soul or self (jiva) to 
the supreme Soul (Paramatman), not emaciation of the body. What 
is gained by the mere emaciation of the body? 

Varaha Upanishad 2:39; cf. TMU pp.170-71, YU pp.407-8 


The ninth-century Indian philosopher Shankara also writes: 


So what if one practised starvation (upavdsa), punishing the body? 
So what if one has got a son through one’s own sweet wife? 
So what if one has mastered the technique of prandyama — 
if one is not aware of the knowledge of one’s own self? 
Shankara, Andthma Vigarhana Prakaranam 7; cf. AVPS 


The Indian sant Tulstdas (1532—1623) says much the same: 


Tell me, what difficulty is there in treading the path of devotion 
(bhagati): it requires neither yoga (jog), nor sacrifices, nor jap (mut- 
tering of prayers), nor penance (fap), nor fasting (upavas). A guileless 
disposition, a mind free from perversity, and absolute contentment 
with whatever comes to him — this is all that is needed. 

Tulsidas, Ram Charit Manas 7:45.1; cf: RCML p.1001 
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In Hindu and yogic traditions, upavdsa is understood as a means of purifying 
the body and mind for the purposes of meditation, and is sometimes listed 
as one of the niyamas (observances, disciplines) of yoga, twenty-four of 
which are listed in the Uddhava Gita of the Bhagavata Purana." It is also a 
practice recommended in Ayurveda, traditional Indian medicine. On the other 
hand, the Mahabharata observes that long fasts are harmful, instead recom- 
mending not eating between breakfast and the evening meal.* The Gheranda 
Samhita specifically instructs that the practitioner of pranayama (control of 
the breath and subtle life energy) “should avoid early morning baths, fasting 
(upavdsa), and anything that causes pain to the body”.? The Shiva Samhita 
also lists both upavasa, undereating and overeating as being among twenty- 
three “obstacles” to successful spiritual life and to yoga in particular. These 
include such things as strong-tasting foods, theft and untruthfulness, cruelty 
to animals, the companionship of women, and so on.* 

In Theravada Buddhism, upavdsa refers to the abstinence practised by 
the laity during the fortnightly, twenty-four hour uposatha or retreat, during 
which the monastic rules of conduct laid down in the pdatimokkha are recited. 
This implies adherence to the eight precepts (attha-sila) that are followed 
during uposatha, viz. not to kill, to steal, to engage in sexual activity, to tell 
an untruth, to use intoxicants, to eat after noon, to adorn the body, or to sleep 
on an elevated bed. 

In Jainism, upavasa is one of the shiksha-vratas (vows of spiritual disci- 
pline) that can be taken by Jain laypeople. Fasting, of which many forms are 
practised, is regarded as an austerity (tapas), performed in order to acquire 
religious merit (punya) and in the belief that it lightens the soul’s burden of 
karma, which stands in the way of liberation (moksha). For a laywoman, fast- 
ing is seen as a way of increasing her social standing and that of her family. 
It is also regarded as a way of exhibiting her piety and purity, something that 
in a young unmarried woman may prove attractive to a potential husband. 
In common with some Hindu fasts, the fasting of a wife is also believed to 
ensure the health of her husband and family. A Jain fast should not be with 
the intention of fulfilling a particular desire or to meet the obligations of a 
vow to a deity. Fasting to death, a vow that may be taken in advance by a 
layperson or mendicant who resolves to fast until death when the end of life 
draws near, is called sallekhand. Fasting is also known as anashana (‘not 
eating’), though the term is generally used in the context of the anashana- 
vrata, one of the six external austerities (bahya-tapas) practised to various 
degrees by both Jain laity and mendicants. 

Fasting for a limited period may be undertaken in the home, but for longer 
fasts, people generally collect together in mendicant halls (updshraya). The 
end of such fasts are times of public celebration, accompanied by singing, 
dancing and feasting, with photographs in the local newspapers and parades 
near the temple. Religious merit can be acquired by providing food to those 
who are ending a fast, and people may come for the darshana (sight) of the 
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fasters. It is also a time when gifts (dana) are given to the temple, to the 
mendicant community, and to the fasters.° 

A Jain upavasa involves taking no food and water, or drinking only boiled 
water. The duration can vary in extent from one day or longer. Some observe 
a month-long upavasa, during which time they consume only water. Some 
undertake the varshi-tapas, in which they fast for a year on alternate days. 
Some Shvetambaras observe an eight-day upavasa during the Paryushana 
festival, and likewise Digambaras during the ten-day Dasha-Lakshana- 
Parvan. Many more keep a one-day upavasa on the last day of these festivals. 
During some fasts, such as the upadhdana-tapas — a time of communal fasting, 
meditation, and devotion — laypeople observe a number of the more stringent 
mendicant vows. Less stringent variants include chauvihar upavasa (no food 
or water between sunset and sunrise), tivihar upavasa (drinking only boiled 
water between sunset and sunrise), and duvihar upavasa (taking only water 
and medicine between sunset and sunrise). 

Poshadhopavasa-vrata (vow of fasting and abstinence) is one of the four 
shikshd-vratas (vows of spiritual discipline) that can be taken by laypeople. 
The practitioner withdraws from all external activity and abstains from all 
food and water for a period of between twelve to forty-eight hours, devoting 
their time to meditation (dhyana), the study of the scriptures (svadhyaya), 
listening to spiritual discourses, and so on. The vow may be observed once 
a week, on the four holy days in the lunar month (eighth and fourteenth days 
of its waxing and waning), or during certain Jain festivals, either for one day, 
or throughout the entire period of the festival. 

Some Jain dcharyas of the past, such as Pijyapada and Chamundaraya, 
understood the relinquishing of all sensory pleasures to be encompassed by this 
vow, including that of listening to pleasing sounds.° It is also recommended that 
a secluded place be sought for the duration of the upavasa. Jain Gcharyas have 
mentioned temples, a dedicated fasting hall (poshadha-sala), in the company 
of a sadhu, one’s home (perhaps in a dedicated room), a hill-top, a forest glade, 
and so on. The primary purpose of a poshadhopavasa is to help in attaining a 
state of serenity or equanimity (samdayika), the quest for which is the purpose 
of the samayika-vrata (vow of equanimity), another of the four shikshd-vratas.’ 


See also: ekadasht. 


Bhagavata Purana 11:14.34. 

Mahabharata 12, Shantiparva 214:4, DCS. 

Gheranda Samhita 5:31; cf. GSV p.41. 

Shiva Samhita 3:32-33. 

See mostly “fasting,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW. 

Pijyapada, Sarvarthasiddhi, on Tattvartha Sutra 7:21; Chamundaraya, 
Charitrasara, CSCM p.12. 

7. See R. Williams, Jaina Yoga, JYMS p.144. 
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uposhadha, poshadha, poshatha (S), uposatha (Pa), gso sbyong (T), busa (C), 
fusatsu shiki (J), p’osal (Korean), wan fra (Thai), poya (Sinhala) Lit. to 
remain in a state of fasting; a fast day; a Buddhist day of fasting and spiritual/ 
religious observance by monks, nuns and the laity, especially in Theravada 
Buddhism; a day for renewing dedication to the practice of the Buddha’s 
teachings (Dhamma) by additional meditation, listening to Dhamma talks, 
chanting, reading inspirational Buddhist texts, service to others, charitable 
giving, and so on; based on Vedic ceremony known as upavasatha, which 
was a Sacrifice to the deity Soma, held on new and full-moon days. 

Uposatha is a time for fully ordained monks and nuns to confess their 
faults (Pa. Gpattidesana), misdemeanours and infringements of the monastic 
rules (either to a fellow monastic or before the assembly), to renew their 
commitment to the three refuges and five precepts, and — in the Theravada 
tradition — to the monastic rules (Pa. padtimokkha) contained in the Vinaya 
Pitaka. For novices and lay practitioners, it is an opportunity to visit their 
local temple or monastery for meditation, worship, fasting, and to renew 
their commitment to observing the five precepts. The five precepts are: not 
to take the life of any living being; not to steal or take what is not given; to 
abstain from sexual misconduct; to abstain from false or wrong speech; and to 
abstain from intoxicants. For the laity, the five precepts are often augmented 
to eight, the additional three being: not to eat after midday (sometimes said 
to be not to eat at night); not to wear ornaments or otherwise adorn the body; 
and not to sit or sleep on a raised bed. These eight precepts are a part of a 
monastic’s daily life, and it gives the layperson the opportunity to live a life 
similar to that of a monk or a nun for a day. Laypeople may also pass the 
night at the monastery. 

A minimum of four monks is required for the uposatha ceremony to be 
performed. This is known as the sangha-uposatha. Sangha, here, refers spe- 
cifically to the community of monks and nuns. The pdatimokkha is recited, but 
only if four or more are assembled. The recitation may take between thirty 
to sixty minutes depending upon the speed of the chanter. The Patimokkha 
lists twenty-one kinds of unsuitable persons (vajjaniya-pug gala) who are not 
permitted to attend a monk’s uposatha ceremony. They are: nuns; women who 
are training to become nuns; male and female novices; those who have left 
the order; those who have joined other religions; bogus monks who wear the 
robes of a monk without having been ordained; those who have committed 
a serious offence (parajika); those who have seduced a nun; those who will 
not acknowledge one of three kinds of misdemeanour; schismatics; eunuchs; 
hermaphrodites (probably homosexuals, ambiguous gender, etc. ); laypeople; 
non-humans (animals etc); those who have wounded a buddha; and those who 
have murdered an arahanta or their mother or father. In modern practice, some 
monasteries do permit the attendance of novices and laypeople. Monks and 
nuns hold separate uposathas. Although uposatha remains an important obser- 
vance for lay Buddhists, it is rarely observed by lay followers of Mahayana 
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traditions. Uposatha is observed in Japanese Zen monasteries, and in some 
East Asian countries, the patimokkha is sometimes replaced by a recitation of 
the bodhisattva vows or the Brahmajala Sutra (Brahma Net Sitra). 

Different traditions at different times have held up to six uposathas in a 
lunar month, usually towards the end of the month. Monastic communities 
in most Theravada countries hold uposatha once a week, following the 
four phases of the moon — new, full, and the two quarters in between, but 
confession (Gpattidesand) and recitation of the patimokkha is generally held 
fortnightly, on the new and full moon. These are sometimes called the major 
and minor uposathas. In Sri Lanka, a public holiday is also held on every 
full-moon, uposatha day, the name of the holiday being poya (Sinhala), which 
is a phonetic contraction of uposatha. The uposatha calendar, however, is 
drawn up using a complex formula that only approximates to the lunar cycle, 
and different Theravada sects have their own calendars. In the Mahayana 
tradition, countries using the Chinese calendar observe uposatha days either 
six or ten times a month. Given the human propensity to drift away, inwardly, 
from a spiritual focus, the purpose of uposatha is as a support and a reminder 
to practise meditation, and to live according to the Dhamma and the Vinaya. 

A number of full-moon uposatha days are celebrated as major Buddhist 
festivals. These include: Vesakha Puja (Pa) or Buddha Day, which celebrates 
the Buddha’s birth and, in Theravada, his enlightenment and final passage 
into parinibbdna at his death; Asdalha Paja (Pa) or Dhamma Day, which 
commemorates the day of the Buddha’s first discourse; Magha Puja or 
Sangha Day, which celebrates a gathering that spontaneously came together 
in gratitude to the Buddha at the end of the first rains retreat; Pavarana Day, 
held at the end of the rains retreat; Ullambana or Ancestor Day, when hom- 
age is paid to parents and ancestors, in order to free them from rebirth; and 
Andpanasati Day, held on the last full-moon day of the rains retreat. The latter 
commemorates the time when, at the end of the three-month rains retreat at 
Savatthi, the Buddha was so pleased with the progress of the sangha that he 
encouraged them to extend their retreat by a further month by remaining at 
Savatthi. The story is told in the Andpanasati Sutta: 


Now on that occasion — the uposatha day of the fifteenth, the full- 
moon night of the pavdrand ceremony — the Blessed One was seated 
in the open air surrounded by the community (sangha) of monks 
(bhikkhus). Surveying the silent community of monks, he addressed 
them: “Bhikkhus, lam content with this observance. I am content at 
heart with this observance. So to arouse even greater, intense energy 
to attain the as-yet unattained, to reach the as-yet unreached, to realize 
the as-yet unrealized, I will remain here at Savatthi through to the full 
moon of the White Waterlily month, the fourth month of the rains.” 
Majjhima Nikaya 118, Andpanasati Sutta, PTSM3 p.79; cf. MDBB p.941, MNTB 
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According to the sutta, at the end of the fourth month, the Buddha delivered 
a discourse on mindfulness of breathing (@napanasati). 

In the Indian tradition, fasting (upavasa) has been practised since at least 
Vedic times. It is also a common feature of Jain practice. It is clear from the 
Pali texts that uposatha existed prior to Buddhism, and was probably custom- 
ary among the various samanas (contemplatives, ascetics) that are mentioned 
throughout the Pali suttas. As a day of inspiration and reinforcement of 
commitment and dedication to one’s spiritual ideals, this is a common and 
valuable human practice. Itis mirrored, for example, in the Jewish Sabbath, or 
in any day devoted to religious or spiritual activities. In a similar manner, the 
Buddha exhorted his followers, especially the monks, to observe the practice, 
though naturally with an emphasis on his particular teachings. 

The Uposatha Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya lays out the foundation of this 
spiritual re-grouping. He teaches that “uposatha is comprised of eight factors 
that the noble disciple observes, the observation of which brings glorious 
and radiant fruit and benefit.” He then goes on to identify and expand on the 
eight precepts upon which a disciple should reflect during an uposatha day: 


1. All arahantas (noble ones, enlightened ones) for as long as life lasts, 
have given up the intentional taking of life. The club and sword have 
been laid down; conscientious and kindly, they are compassionate 
towards all living beings. 

All of you have given up the intentional taking of life, have put 
down all weapons, are conscientious and kindly, and compassionate 
toward all beings. For all of this day and night, in this manner, you 
will be known as having followed the arahantas, and the uposatha 
will have been observed by you. 

Anguttara Nikaya 8:41, Uposatha Sutta, PTSA4 p.249; cf: ANNK, NDBB p.1176 


And so the discourse proceeds through the eight precepts. Disciples who 
follow the precepts are like arahantas who 


2. ... for as long as life lasts, have given up and abstain from what 
has not been given. They take only what is given, are intent only 
on what is given, and dwell honestly without thoughts of theft. ... 


3. ... have given up and abstain from sexual activity, and observe 
celibacy. They abstain from sexual intercourse, which is the com- 
mon person’s practice.... 


4. ... have given up and abstain from false speech. They speak only 
the truth and adhere to the truth. They are trustworthy and reliable, 
not deceivers of the world.... 
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5. ... have given up and abstain from the taking of liquor, wine and 
intoxicants, which is the basis of heedlessness.... 


6. ... eat at one time only, abstaining from eating at night and from 
eating food at an inappropriate time.... 


7. ... have given up singing and dancing, the playing of musical 
instruments, and the watching of unsuitable entertainment. Nor do 
they beautify themselves with ornaments, flowers, or perfumes. ... 


8. ... have given up and abstain from lying on high or luxurious beds. 
They are content with low beds or bedding made of grass.... 


Bhikkhus, the uposatha is comprised of these eight factors that the 
noble disciple observes, and it is of great and glorious fruit and benefit. 
Anguttara Nikaya 8:41, Uposatha Sutta, PTSA4 pp.249-51; 

cf, ANNK, NDBB pp.1176-78 


In the Mialuposatha Sutta (‘Discourse on the Roots of the Uposatha’),' the 
Buddha indicates that for uposatha to be spiritually beneficial it requires an 
attitude of dedication, which he goes on to illustrate. A cowherd, he says, when 
he returns home in the evening, reflects, “Today the cows grazed in such and 
such a place and drank water in such and such a place. Tomorrow the cows 
will graze in such and such a place and drink water in such and such a place.” 
Just so, he continues, if a person observes the uposatha externally, but passes 
his time thinking of what he ate today and what he will eat tomorrow, “He 
passes the day with greed and longing in his mind. It is not of great fruit or 
great benefit, not of great glory or great radiance.” 

A noble disciple, on the other hand, observes uposatha for his own 
spiritual benefit. Uposatha “is the cleansing of the defiled mind through 
the proper technique”, says the Buddha. That is, uposatha is a means of 
cleansing the mind of its worldly tendencies by exposure to good company 
and a good atmosphere, and is a reminder of the spiritual path. He then 
expands on several ways in which this can be brought about. Firstly, he 
speaks of five things to remember and consider, the first three being the 
three refuges: 


1. The Tathagata (the Buddha), who is “an arahanta, a perfectly awakened 
one, consummate in true knowledge and conduct, one who has gone the 
right way, knower of the universe, incomparable teacher of those who 
can be taught, teacher of gods and men, the Enlightened One, the Blessed 
One”. This is a standard description of the Buddha, found throughout 
Buddhist literature. 
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2. The Dhamma, which “is well expounded by the Blessed One, directly vis- 
ible, immediate, inviting one to come and see, applicable, to be personally 
experienced by the wise”. 


3. The sangha, which is the community “of the Blessed One’s disciples” who 
are “practising the good way, practising the upright way, practising the 
true way, practising the proper way.... This sangha of the Blessed One’s 
disciples is worthy of gifts, worthy of hospitality, worthy of offerings, 
worthy of reverential salutation, the unsurpassed field for performing 
meritorious deeds.” 


4. The disciple’s own virtuous behaviour, which is “untorn, unrent, unblotched, 
unmottled, conducive to liberation, praised by the wise, untarnished, 
conducive to concentration”’. 


5. The devas (gods), ruled by “the four great kings, ... and devas still higher 
than these. I too have such faith, ... such virtuous behaviour, such learning, 
such generosity and such wisdom as those deities possessed, because of 
which, when they passed away here, they were reborn there.” 


Each of these recollections ends with the observation that “he is called a 
noble disciple who observes the uposatha of the Tathagata/Dhamma, etc. and 
who lives with the Tathagata/Dhamma, etc.” When a noble disciple recol- 
lects these, “his mind is calmed, joy arises, and the defilements of his mind 
are abandoned. This is how the defiled mind is cleansed through the proper 
technique.” Each of the five recollections is also compared to the cleansing 
of various mundane things by using the proper technique, viz. “a dirty head 


29, 66 


... by means of a cleansing paste, clay, and water’; “a dirty body ... by means 


29, 66 


of a bathing brush, lime powder, and water’; “‘a dirty cloth ... by means of 
heat, lye, cow dung, and water’; “a dirty mirror ... by means of oil, ashes, 
and a roll of cloth”; and “impure gold ... by means of a furnace, salt, red 
chalk, a blowpipe, and tongs”. Each of these, says the Buddha, together with 
the “appropriate effort” leads to the required cleansing of the particular item. 
Just so does the practice of these five recollections on uposatha day lead to 
cleansing of the “defiled mind”. 

The Buddha then continues by detailing the eight precepts that are prac- 
tised perfectly by the arahantas, by practising and dwelling upon which the 
uposatha will be appropriately observed. He then concludes, “Such is the 
uposatha of the noble disciples. When this uposatha of the noble disciples 
is observed in this way, it is of great fruit and great benefit, of great glory 
and great radiance.” 


See also: Buddhist festivals, papadeshana, pravarana, vrata. 
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1. Anguttara Nikaya 3:70, Miluposatha Sutta, PTSA1 pp.205-12; cf: ANTB, 
NDBB pp.294-300; cf: Anguttara Nikaya 8:43; Visakhiposatha Sutta, PTSA4 
pp.255-58. 


‘uzlah (A), ‘uzlat (P) Lit. detachment; retirement, retreat (from worldly life), 
solitude, seclusion, isolation; can mean either withdrawal into physical 
isolation and the life of a hermit or recluse, or mental withdrawal from the 
attachments and distractions of material existence while still living among 
people. The purpose in both instances is to shed mental involvement with all 
created things in order to focus one-pointedly on the Divine. 

Sufi schools are generally divided upon the question of living in the world 
or apart from it. Hujwirt writes that Abi al-Hasan Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
Nuri believed that Sufis should live in companionship (suhbat) with other 
people, for this allows them to learn tolerance by bending to the “wishes 
of others”. In this, says Hujwiri, Nirt agreed with Junayd, a well-known 
proponent of sobriety (sahw) over ecstasy (sukr): 


It is a peculiarity of his (Niri’s) path that in companionship (suhbat), 
he gives preference to the wishes of others over one’s own, since he 
holds that companionship without deference to others is illicit (haram). 
He adds that companionship (suhbat) is obligatory for dervishes, while 
seclusion (‘uzlat) is not commendable, for everyone should prefer 
his companion to himself. It is related that he said: “Shun seclusion 
(‘uzlah), for it means association with Satan; and enjoy companionship 
(suhbah), for therein is the pleasure of God.” 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjitb XIV:5, KMM p.236; cf. KM pp.189-90 


The ecstatic Bayazid (Abi Yazid al-Bistami) on the other hand, advocated 
living apart from the world: 


With respect to spiritual practice, Bayazid’s doctrine involved shun- 
ning companionship (suhbat) and choosing seclusion (‘uzlat), which 
he enjoined upon his disciples. This is a commendable approach, 
involving a laudable mode of conduct, if it can be achieved. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjitb XIV:3, KMM p.234; cf. KM p.188, in SSE7 p.156 


Hujwiti observes that, in his opinion, the ideal is to live in the world while remain- 
ing inwardly in seclusion, a viewpoint he associates with the Caliph ‘Umar ibn 
al-Khattab (581-644), the second Caliph, who succeeded Abii Bakr (4.634 CE): 


‘Umar said: “Retirement (‘uzlat) is a means of relieving oneself of 
bad company.” Retirement (‘uzlat) is of two sorts: firstly, turning 
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one’s back on mankind (i‘raz az khalq), and secondly, entire sever- 
ance from them (ingitda‘ az ishadn). Turning one’s back on mankind 
consists of choosing a solitary retreat (jay khali), and in renouncing 
the society of one’s fellow creatures externally, and in quiet contem- 
plation of the faults in one’s own conduct, and in seeking release for 
oneself from interaction with men, and in making all people secure 
from one’s evil actions. 

But severance from mankind is a spiritual state, which is not con- 
nected with anything external. When a person is severed from mankind 
in spirit, he knows nothing of created beings, and no thought thereof 
can take possession of his mind. Such a person, although he is living 
among people, is isolated from them, and his spirit dwells apart from 
them. This is a very exalted station. ‘Umar followed the right path 
herein, for externally he lived among the people as their Commander 
and Caliph. His words show clearly that although the spiritually 
minded may outwardly mix with mankind, their hearts always cling 
to God, and return to Him in all circumstances. They regard any 
interaction they may have with men as an affliction sent by God; and 
that interaction does not divert them from God, since the world never 
becomes pure in the eyes of those whom God loves. ‘Umar said: “An 
abode that is founded upon affliction cannot possibly be without 
affliction.” The sifts make him their model in wearing a patched frock 
(muraqqa‘) and rigorously performing the duties of religion. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjib VII:2, KMM pp.81-82; cf. KM pp.72—73 


Some of the Sufi poets also speak highly of seclusion. In the case of ‘Attar, it 
is uncertain whether he is speaking of internal or external seclusion: 


Enter the glory of seclusion (‘uzlat): 
For the Simurgh only became king of the birds 
when he went into seclusion (‘uzlat). 
‘Attar, Divan, Qasa@’id 9:462, DASN p.29, in SSE7 p.8 


Hafiz, however, says clearly that the spiritual benefits people seek in seclusion 
do not actually come from seclusion itself, but from the “merciful glance” — 
the grace and guidance — of their shaykh or master: 


The treasure of seclusion (‘uzlat) is guarded by bewitching spells; 
Victory over them lies in the merciful glance of dervishes (darvishdan). 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.30, DIH p.76; cf, DHWC (36:2) p.98 


As Hafiz intimates, the “merciful glance” of a spiritually evolved soul can 
confer untold spiritual blessings upon the fortunate recipient. 
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vad(a) (S/Pa/H/Pu), bad (Pu) Lit. speech, discourse, talk, utterance, statement; 
debate, discussion; disputation, argument, controversy, dispute; doctrine, 
theory, philosophy, school of thought, exposition, explanation, demonstrated 
conclusion; dialogue or reasoning, with the intention of ascertaining the 
truth; dialectic; commonly appears as — vada ‘theory of ...’ or ‘doctrine of 
...’, as in the Buddhist Theravada (teaching of the elders, ancient teaching), 
shiinya-vdda (doctrine of the void), kriya-vdda (doctrine of actions, doctrine 
that actions have consequences), and a great many others in the Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain traditions. 

The multitude of diverse doctrines and schools of thought — past, present, 
and no doubt in the future — bears witness to the tremendous ingenuity and 
divergence among the minds of human beings. It is clear that given the diverse 
and often contrary nature of human opinions, some — if not many — opinions 
or schools of thought must be misguided or at least incomplete. Indeed, 
adherence to a particular opinion, doctrine or dogma would seem to be more 
a matter of individual temperament and cultural background than the result 
of a truly objective and rational understanding. 

In mystic literature, it is often said that God or the ultimate Reality cannot 
be known by debate or argument; nor is a philosophical theory or doctrine a 
substitute for experience of the Absolute. Indian sants observe: 


Death over his head laughs derisively; 
Man, thoughtless as an animal (pasi), realizes not this. 
Caught in disputation (bdd), pleasure, pride — 
of death is man unmindful. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 809, AGT 


And say: 


The scholar studies disputation (vad) 
and contemplates not the Vedas. 
How may any, sinking himself, save his forebears? 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 904, AGT 


Vaishnava (S/H) Lit. of Vishnu; one of the principal schools of devotional 
Hinduism, whose followers worship Vishnu and his incarnations (avataras), 
especially Rama and Krishna, as the supreme God; the division of Hinduism 
to which the largest number of people adhere; also, a follower of this 
school, a Vaishnavite. 

The origins of Vaishnavism are lost in the distant past. Stemming from 
the worship of Vishnu as the Vedic solar deity, the worship of Vishnu as the 
supreme God seems to have been prevalent by the time the Mahabharata 
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(possibly C9th-8th BCE) and Ramayana (possibly C5th—4th BCE) were 
written, and has remained a long-term facet of Hinduism. Vaishnavism 
enjoyed a resurgence during the bhakti movement that swept through India 
in medieval times. In modern times, the second half of the twentieth century 
saw the rise of the Hare Krishna Movement, more properly known as the 
International Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON), founded in 
New York in 1966 by A.C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada (1896-1977). 
More recently, various other Vaishnava schools, such as the Pure Bhakti 
Yoga Society of Bhaktivedanta Swami Narayana Maharaj have claimed some 
degree of popular attention. 

The popularity of Vaishnavism is rooted in the belief in avataras, 
earthly incarnations of Vishnu who take birth to protect humanity in time 
of need. As Krishna (understood as an incarnation of Vishnu) says in the 
Bhagavad Gita: 


Whenever righteousness (dharma) declines, O Bharata, 
and unrighteousness (adharma) is in the ascendant — 
Then I manifest myself for the protection of good, 
and the destruction of evil. 
For establishment of righteousness (dharma), 
Iam born from age to age. 
O Arjuna, he who understands the essential nature 
of my incarnation and my actions, 
is not reborn on leaving the body, but comes to Me. 
Bhagavad Gita 4:7-9 


Vaishnavism teaches the ideal of love and devotion for God, and complete 
surrender to Him. He is understood as the Antaryami (inner Knower), present 
in all hearts. The popular appeal of scriptures such as the Bhagavad Gita 
and Bhdgavata Purana is perhaps because they concern themselves with 
this proximity of God to man, and His concern for the welfare of humanity, 
through the medium of his avatdras. Vaishnava doctrine encompasses much 
of what is commonly associated with Hinduism, including monotheism, 
reincarnation and karma theory, together with the various systems of yoga, 
and the tradition of initiation from a personal spiritual guide in the form 
of a guru. Vaishnavites are also traditionally vegetarian. In fact, the Hindi 
term for vegetarianism is Vaishnav bhojan (food of the Vaishnavas). There 
is, however, a wide range of philosophical schools that may be described as 
Vaishnavite. The differences between them reflect the fundamental debates of 
Indian philosophy, namely, dvaita (dualism), advaita (non-dualism, absolute 
monism), and dvaitadvaita (qualified monism). 


See also: Shaiva, Shakta. 
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vajra (S), rdo rje (T), jingang (C), kongo (J) Lit. thunderbolt, diamond, adamant; 
something extremely hard or powerful; originating in India, and common to 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain traditions; first mentioned in the Rig Veda, where 
it appears as the thunderbolt weapon of Indra, chief of the gods; a magical, 
ritual implement used especially in Tibetan Vajraydna (tantric or esoteric) 
Buddhism, where it symbolizes indestructibility, immutability and power, 
especially that of the eternal, unchanging Reality or Essence within all things. 

In the Rig Veda, Indra’s vajra is made for him by Tvashtri, the heavenly 
builder and maker of divine implements. /ndra uses the weapon to slay the 
evil Vritra, demon (asura) of darkness and drought, who had taken the form 
of a serpent. Various modifications and elaborations of the story are found 
in the Puranas. Indra also uses the vajra to bring death to “many grievous 
sinners”.! In the Rig Veda, Indra is known by a number of names related to 
his skill in wielding the vajra, including Vajrabhrit (vajra bearer) and Vajrin 
(armed with the vajra), the latter being the most frequent epithet. Although 
the Rig Veda indicates that the vajra was thrown and is made of iron, no 
information is given regarding its shape.” 

The term appears in a variety of contexts as a part of numerous other terms, 
expressions, descriptions, and proper names. In Buddhism, it is often used 
as a catch-all word to denote something associated with the tantric tradition, 
making it impossible to translate. The many such terms include: Vajrayana 
(vajra vehicle), the tantric Buddhist teachings and path; vajraparyanka 
(vajra posture), the traditional cross-legged Buddha posture, which is like 
the traditional yogic lotus posture (padmdsana), but with the position of the 
legs reversed — right over left, rather than left over right; vajrajapa (vajra 
repetition), the first of the five stages on the path of anuttara-yoga tantra; 
vajrajvala (blazing vajra), one of eight charnel grounds portrayed in tantric 
Buddhist art; vajropama-samadhi (highest samadhi, like a vajra); vajraprajna 
(vajra wisdom), the eternally indestructible and highest wisdom; vajrachdarya 
(vajra teacher), an Gchdrya or guru who is a master of tantric practice; 
vajrabhisheka (vajra initiation), one of a sequence of initiations received by 
a tantric disciple; Vajra Siitra (‘Diamond Sutra’); and so on. 

The construction of tantric vajras varies around a common theme. The 
basic shape is that of a single- or double-headed club or short sceptre with 
open, symmetrical, spherical ends constructed either of ‘ribs’ closed at their 
ends, or of open sharp-pointed ‘ribs’ for use as a symbolic weapon. In the 
latter case, the number of prongs can vary from one to nine, the most common 
being five. Vajras are often made of bronze, ornately carved and bejewelled. 
Sometimes, a vajra is constructed as a discus with a central hole, or in the 
form of across, each of the four arms bearing a spherical end. Tantric rituals 
often entail the use of several, variously pronged vajras. 

Tantric or esoteric Buddhism (Vajrayana) is one of Buddhism’s three 
main branches, and the vajra along with the ghanta (hand bell), often with 
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a vajra handle, are the two most important ritual items. The vajra is usually 
held in the right hand and the ghanta in the left. A proliferation of symbolic 
meanings have been attributed to the vajra and ghantd. Generally, the ada- 
mantine nature of the vajra (T. rdo rje) is said to represent compassion and 
appropriate or skilful means (updya-kaushalya) of teaching, and reflects the 
masculine principle. The ghania is said to represent the paramitd (perfection) 
of wisdom (prajna), perceived as an aspect of the feminine principle. In the 
tantric tradition, enlightenment is understood to arise from the union of these 
two principles and the consequent transcendence of duality. The vajra also 
symbolizes the indestructible, changeless nature of shinyatd as the ultimate 
Reality. It represents the utterly unshakeable nature of an enlightened one. 
It is also a symbol of the phallus. The five-pronged vajra, with one central 
and four surrounding ribs or spikes, is the commonest form. 

When a five-pronged vajra is held vertically, with the five prongs point- 
ing to the ground, the prongs signify the five aggregates of mind and body 
(skandhas, the five constituent elements of physical and mental being) or the 
five mental impurities (kleshas) of ignorance (avidyd), pride (mana), desire 
(raga) or greed (lobha), aversion (dvesha), and jealousy (irshya). Through 
tantric rituals, the five impurities are transformed into the five wisdoms 
(paricha-jndna), represented by the five prongs when pointed upwards. 

The five wisdoms are associated with the five celestial or dhyani buddhas, 
viz. Vairochana, Akshobhya, Amitabha, Ratnasambhava, and Amoghasiddhi. 
The five dhyani buddhas each represent one of five kinds of wisdom, which 
are (respectively): primordial awareness, mirror-like wisdom, wisdom of 
discriminating awareness, wisdom of tranquillity, and all-accomplishing 
wisdom. This transformation from impurity to wisdom is achieved through 
realization of emptiness (shanyata), the primordial nature of existence, 
which is symbolized by the empty centre of the enclosed end of the vajra. 
In some instances, two eight-petalled lotus flowers emerge from the closed 
spherical end. One symbolizes samsara, the phenomenal world of transient 
material things and transmigration; the other represents the realm of true 
being, nirvana. But, according to the paradoxical nature of the way things 
are, both emerge from the same primal emptiness. 

In tantric art and sculpture, three figures in particular are depicted holding a 
vajra. Seated in the cross-legged posture, the tantric deity Vajrasattva (‘Vajra 
being’) holds the vajra in his right hand at the level of his heart; in his left 
hand he holds the ghanta, his palm upward, resting in his lap. The wrathful 
Vajrapani (bearer of the vajra), a bodhisattva also known as Vajradhara, 
brandishes the vajra above his head in his right hand. Vajradhara has much 
in common with /ndra, with whom he is sometimes identified. And lastly, 
Padmasambhava, an eighth-century Buddhist guru credited with having 
introduced tantric Buddhism into Tibet and with founding the Red sect or 
Nyingma (‘Old Order’), holds the vajra in his right hand above his right knee. 
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1. Rig Veda 1:32.1-15, 2:12.10. 
2. Malati Shendge, Civilized Demons, CDHR p.79. 


vandan(a) (S/Pa/H) Lit. veneration, worship, adoration, homage, obeisance, 
praise, salutation; in Hindu tradition, as sandhyd-vandana (daily worship), an 
ancient liturgy traditionally offered by the three higher castes in the morning, 
midday, and evening; in Buddhism, reverence of the Buddha and bodhi- 
sattvas (symbolically represented as images, idols, a bodhi tree, a stiipa, etc.), 
as in pavichanga-vandana (obeisance with five parts of the body), which is 
a form of ritualized obeisance or prostration in which the head, knees and 
forearms are touched to the ground; in Jainism, one of the six @vashyakas, 
the obligatory practices of a mendicant that are also recommended to the 
laity; also known as stuti (praise, eulogy, adoration). The intention behind the 
various expressions of vandana is to inculcate love, humility and gratitude, 
and to protect the mind from impure thoughts. 

Three forms of vandana are commonly mentioned in Jain texts:! 


1. Guru-vandana. Ritualized reverence for arahantas (enlightened ones), 
siddhas (perfected and liberated ones) and the @charyas (teachers) of an indi- 
vidual’s particular sub-tradition; veneration of one’s mendicant preceptor. 


2. Deva-vandana. Veneration of the twenty-four Tirthankaras by recitation 
of the hymn Chaturvimshati Stava, which means ‘Praise (stava) of the 
Twenty-Four (chaturvimshati)’ Tirthankaras. 


3. Chaitya-vandana. Veneration of the image of a Tirthankara or Jina; an 
extension of the @vashyaka of Chaturvimshati Stava or stuti among image- 
worshipping, Jain sub-traditions, and which includes the other @vashyakas 
of pratikramana (confession) and kdyotsarga (abandonment of the body). 
A rite that can be performed by the laity as both external (dravya, actual), 
before an image of a Tirthankara, or as mental (bhava) worship (piija), 
entirely in the mind. 


See also: avashyaka. 


1. See “vandana,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW. 


varsha, varshika (S), vassa (Pa), vas (Sinhala), dbyar gnas (T), anjii (C), 
ango (J), was (Thai) Lit. rains (varsha, vassa, was); rainy season; belonging 
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to the rainy season (varshika); summer rains (dbyar) retreat or dwelling 
(gnas); peaceful (an) dwelling (jz); in Buddhism, terms for the three-month 
rainy-season retreat or rains residence, observed mostly by monastics of the 
Theravada tradition, but also in the largely Mahayana Vietnamese monaster- 
ies, and in the monasteries of Zen and Tibetan Buddhism; sometimes called 
Buddhist Lent. Monastic seniority, known as a monk’s dharma age, is counted 
in terms of the number of rains retreats. 

From the earliest Buddhist times, monks and nuns have lived an itinerant 
lifestyle for nine months of the year, only remaining at one place during the 
rainy season. Then, as now, the intention was to devote time to intensive 
meditation, study of the Buddhist scriptures, listening to dharma talks, 
mutual support and encouragement, service to the monastic community, and 
so on. In present times, some monks adopt a vegetarian diet, and this may 
have been customary in the time of the Buddha. The monks or nuns lived 
in temporary huts (vihdra) constructed for the purpose on some otherwise 
unused area of ground, often on the outskirts of a village, or on land donated 
for the use of the sangha, where they would live with just the bare necessities. 
With the passage of time, the itinerant custom has been largely abandoned, 
but the tradition of the rainy-season retreat is still maintained. Over time, 
the temporary rains residences became semi-permanent, and it is probable 
that it was collections of such accommodation that gradually developed into 
the first monasteries. The development of monasteries and temples provided 
monks with a permanent and comfortable location in which to pass the 
rainy-season retreat. 

In India, where Buddhism began, the rainy season can last four months, 
though the retreat is only for three. A monk is free to choose whether his 
three-month retreat will be the first or the last three of the four month period.' 
Nowadays, especially outside India, although customs vary, the rains retreat is 
generally for a fixed three-month period. After the retreat, monks may continue 
to follow an itinerant lifestyle or may go to another monastery. The period of 
the retreat is calculated on the lunar calendar, with the commonly established 
three-month period starting on the day after the full-moon day of the eighth 
lunar month (Asdlha) and ending on Pavarand Day, also a full-moon day. On 
the Gregorian calendar, this usually falls between July and October. 

The full-moon day in Asalha, also known as Dhamma Day, is celebrated 
as the day on which the Buddha gave his first discourse, in the deer park near 
Varanasi. In Sri Lanka and Southeast Asia, the monsoon does not exactly 
correspond with these timings, but the retreat is nevertheless held at these 
times in accordance with the ancient tradition. On Pavdrand Day, monastics 
gather together to publicly confess improper conduct and transgressions 
of the pdatimokkha (Pa. rules of monastic discipline), to invite their fellow 
monks to report on any lapses they may have seen, heard or suspected, and 
to repent of their misdemeanours. The retreat is followed by the kathina 
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ceremony in which the laity donate robes or robe cloth in gratitude for the 
teaching provided by the monastics. If any monks have been absent for more 
than seven nights for no acceptable reason, they become ineligible to receive 
the donation of robes or robe cloth. 

The rains retreat was a tradition followed by many schools of wandering 
ascetics and holy men in pre-Buddhist times, including the Jains. Jain itiner- 
ants observe the rains retreat in order to avoid damaging crops and harming 
small creatures that abound in the rainy season. According to the Mahdvagga 
section of the Vinaya Pitaka,* the books of monastic discipline, written some 
time after his death, the Buddha inaugurated a rains retreat for his disciples 
in acknowledgement of such concerns. Other practical reasons for remaining 
at one place during the rainy season included the difficulties of travel during 
the monsoon, and concern for the health and safety of his monks and nuns, 
since they were clad only in sandals and flimsy robes, wandering from place 
to place, and begging for alms. 

It is clear that by the time the Mahdvagga was written, the sangha was 
growing and some monasteries had already been established. As stipulated in 
the Mahdvagga, monastics may leave their monastery or chosen location for 
no more than seven nights during the retreat. Acceptable reasons for absence 
include parental illness, an invitation to teach the Dhamma, attending to the 
needs of a probationer or someone who wishes to be ordained, or to attend to 
significant monastic affairs such as the donation of land or other property — so 
long as all such affairs can be conducted within seven days. The rains retreat 
can also be cut short by events such as the dwellings being destroyed by fire 
or flood, insufficient food, lack of medicines or doctors, attack by bandits or 
beasts of prey, being solicited by a woman, or some of the monastics trying 
to create a schism in the order. 

The Mahdavagga also lists a number of places deemed suitable or unsuit- 
able for passing the rains retreat. Unlikely but suitable places include a cow 
pen and a boat, while places deemed unsuitable are hollow trees, the fork of 
a tree, the open air without any lodgings, a charnel house, under a sunshade, 
and in a water jar! 

The Zen Buddhist ango has its origins in the vassa, with most monasteries 
conducting a retreat in the summer (April—July or May—August) and many 
holding a second during the winter (November—January). For novice monks, 
these retreats serve for mental training such as studying of sitras, attend- 
ing lectures, copying scriptures, and meditation; for senior monks they are 
dedicated mainly to meditation. The rules regarding the ango are generally 
more strict, with monks spending as many as fourteen hours a day in sitting 
meditation (zazen), especially during the winter retreat. The rules regarding 
absence from the monastery are likewise more stringent, and a monastic may 
not even be told of the death of a parent until the retreat is over. In the West, the 
rules are more relaxed with those who need to go out to work being allowed 
to stay at the monastery and participate in the retreat as much as they are able. 
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The Indian Buddhist tradition of summer retreats during the rainy season 
reached Japan through China. The practice was introduced to Japan by the 
Zen master Dogen (1200-1253), founder of the Soto Zen school, after a visit 
to China. Dogen considered the practice to be of great importance, dedicating 
a chapter of his monumental Shobégenzo to a lengthy discussion of his under- 
standing of what constitutes a real rains retreat and the rules that should govern 
it.2 Dogen also opened the practice to include lay male and female trainees. 

In Thailand, where well over ninety percent of the population are Buddhists 
of the Theravada tradition, it is customary for all male children to be ordained 
as novice monks and to spend some time in a monastery. The period of the 
rains retreat is commonly deemed to be an auspicious time for this purpose. 
Allowing a boy to spend this time in a monastery is regarded as the greatest 
religious gift that parents can give to their child, and is thought to have a 
lasting effect on a boy’s life. 


See also: avasa, chaturmasa, kathina, pravarana, uposhadha. 


1. Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavagga 3, PTSV1 p.137. 
2. Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavagga 3, PTSV1 pp.137-56. 
3. Eihei Dogen, Shobdgenzo, Ango, T82 2582:260c-67a. 


vasakshepa (S), vaskep (Pk) Lit. perfume (vasa) sprinkling (kshepa); a fragrant 
mix of fine sandalwood powder, to which saffron, camphor and other fragrant 
substances have been added, and which is believed to possess protective 
and auspicious powers when energized by a Jain mendicant by recitation 
of mantras; sprinkled as a blessing by Shvetambara Miartipujakas (image 
worshippers), especially during Jain rituals such as initiation, the blessing of 
a religious book, the worship of Tirthankara images, and so on; sometimes 
sprinkled by mendicants on the heads of laypeople when bestowing a bless- 
ing, and subsequently kept by laypeople as an auspicious material, and which 
they may sprinkle on the right big toe of a monk during the performance of 
guru-vandana (guru worship).' 


1. See “vasaksepa,” A to Z of Jainism, AZJW. 


vesh(a) (S/H), bhesh (H), bhekh (H/Pu) Lit. dress, guise, garb; guise, disguise, 
assumed appearance; the particular dress or clothing worn by the various 
orders of yogis, sannyasts, vairdgis, uddsis, and sadhus; hence, a member of 
the various sects and orders of renunciate and ascetic, also called bhekhdari 
(one who has assumed a garb). 
Indian sants have observed that outer garments do not indicate inner holi- 
ness. In fact, they may even disguise hypocrisy: 
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Those who appear in holy guise (vesh), 

deliver artful holy speeches, 

but are not free from craving land, wealth, and home; 
Employing many means to nourish and nurture their bodies, 

they verbally proclaim the Name of Ram as their only support; 
They make a public display of devotion, 

concealing evil motivations, 

while their minds remain a dwelling ground 

for lust, greed, and attachment; 
Yet such devotees, ... 

full of passion, anger, envy, deceit, and crookedness, 

wish to attain devotion to Ram! 

Tulsidas, Kavitavalt 7:119, KVTD pp.122-23; cf. TGTD pp.294-95 


You have assumed the guise (bhesh) of a holy person, 
but you know not the secret of the Lord’s holiness — 
You have mixed nectar with poison. 
You have wasted your life in lust and anger: 
you have not sung God’s glory in the company of the holy. 
You have put on sandalwood marks, 
but the fever of worldliness subsides not thereby, 
and by carrying rosaries you have brought 
an abundance of greed to yourself. 
If you obtain the secrets of holiness, says Ravidas, 
you will meditate on the stainless Lord, the unsurpassed Truth. 
Ravidas, Vani 77, SGRV p.100; cf. GRPS pp.173—74 


They belong to the human species, 
but they act like animals. 
They curse others day and night. 
Outwardly, they wear religious robes (bhekh), 
but within is the filth of maya (illusion). 
They cannot conceal this, 
no matter how hard they try. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 267, AGK 


Neither the wearing of religious apparel nor many other practices are effective 
in bringing the soul close to the Divine: 


Wearing various religious robes (bhekh), 
the fire (of desire) is not extinguished. 
Even making millions of efforts, 
you shall not be accepted in the court of the Lord. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 266, AGK 
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It is only contact with the divine Name (Nam) or Word that can take a soul 
back to God: 


Through Nam, everything is revealed: 
through Nam, understanding is obtained. 
Without Nam, people wear all sorts of religious robes (bhekh): 
the true Lord Himself has confused them. 
Nam is obtained only from the satguru, O hermit, 
and then the way of yoga is found. 
Reflect upon this in your mind, and see; 
O Nanak, without Nam, there is no liberation (mukat). 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 946, AGK 


See also: bhikshu (7.1). 


viaticum (L) Lit. something for a journey; provisions for a journey; from 
viaticus, pertaining to a road or journey (via); a single Latin word that 
translates the Greek words for the provisions for a journey (food, money, 
clothing, efc.), as well as a supper customarily given to those setting out on 
a journey; in Christianity, the Eucharist (holy communion) administered 
to someone in danger of death, and presumed to be about to undertake 
the ‘last journey’, with the intention that it should provide a last-minute 
forgiveness of sins. 

The notion of a viaticum for the soul on its journey to the next world is a 
widespread belief, found in ancient Egyptian and Iranian religions, as well as 
Buddhism, Hinduism, gnosticism, and Christianity. The nature of the soul’s 
supposed needs varies, of course, according to the belief system. 

Probably all religious doctrines are agreed upon the existence of ‘sin’ and 
the necessity of forgiveness; and though each religion has its own way of 
understanding and expressing it, the full extent and nature of the matter may 
not be truly understandable in words. Various rituals, confessionals and so 
on have been devised in order to deal with the issue, but although these may 
have some psychological benefit, the root of the problem is not addressed. In 
a scathing observation on the consumption of ritually blessed food and drink 
in the hope of attaining perfection, a Mandaean poet says: 


If you take mountains of food as your viaticum for eating, 
they will not make you whole. 
If you take seas for your drinking, 
they will not make you perfect. 
But if with perfection you stand before ... the eternal abode, 
I will count your number, and your reckoning shall be reckoned. 
Mandaean Prayer Book 76; cf: CPM pp.79-80 
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The writer points out that the ritual consumption of food and drink, regardless 
of the amount consumed or of the accompanying liturgical recitations will 
not make a person whole or perfect, that is — free from sin. What is required 
is help of a spiritual kind, brought by a saviour to the soul. As another 
Mandaean text has it: 


While the soul stands there in meditation, 
the man, its helper, comes. 

Its great helper comes, 
who brings the viaticum and food for the journey. 
Mandaean Ginza (Treasury), TLM1 (12ff.) p.40; cf: in GVM p.79 


See also: Eucharist. 


vidhan(a) (S/H) Lit. performance (of a ritual); a particular ritual itself; also, a 


name given to a body of ancillary Vedic literature, written during the fifth 
to third centuries BCE, containing details of how to perform various rituals, 
and representing a transition between the older Vedic texts and practices and 
those of the later Puranas. 

Each of the four Vedas has a body of vidhana texts relating to it, an abridged 
form of which appears in the Agni and Vishnu-dharmottara Puranas. The 
vidhana rites often relate to the worship of particular deities, especially 
Rudra, Vishnu and Lakshmi, or their propitiation by the recitation of particular 
mantras. The intention of the rituals is much the same as for the primary Vedic 
rites — viz. long life, health, removal of sickness, elimination of sin, wealth, 
children, fruitful crops, cattle, victory over enemies, knowledge, and so on. 
Significantly, however, vidhana rites can be performed by the individual in 
the absence of a brahman (priest), and the general intention seems to have 
been to make the rituals more accessible to the lay worshipper. The literature 
dates from a time when religious ritual was an integral aspect of daily life. 

As well as the characteristic features of recitations and offerings in fire, 
the rituals include other common elements such as the preparation and use 
of amulets, anointing the body, bathing in consecrated water, and the giving 
of gifts to and the feeding of brahmans. Some rituals are geared towards 
use in respect of a particular person, involving the name or an image of that 
individual, a feature usually absent from the older Vedic rituals. 

In addition to the traditional substances and food offerings used in Vedic 
ritual, such as ghee, oils, grains, cooked foods and sticks for burning, vidhana 
rituals include a variety of more specific items including roots, thorns, honey, 
flowers, blood, poison, flesh, and salt.! 


1. See Pradnya Kulkarni, “Importance of the Vidhana Texts,” JVRD. 
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vihara (S/Pa) Lit. abode, residence, dwelling, monastery; originally, temporary 
huts or dwellings occupied by individual Buddhist monks or nuns during 
the rainy season (varsha), but which evolved into permanent residences, 
monasteries, and temples; also, posture, state of conduct, internal state of 
consciousness or being; a general term used in a variety of contexts, both 
literal and metaphorical. See varsha, vihara (8.1). 


vinati (S/H), vinati, binati, binti (H), benati (H/Pu), benti (Pu) Lit. bowing 
down, bending; thus, humility, modesty; a humble request, prayer, supplica- 
tion, or hymn. 
The devotee sees the Divine as the all in all. There is no one else but Him, 
and no one else to turn to: 


Prays Nanak, please hear my prayer (bentt): 
You are the pool and You are the soul-swan (hans). 
You are the lotus flower of the day 
and the water lily of the night. 
You Yourself behold them, 
and blossom forth in bliss. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 23, AGK 


He is the one who can rescue the soul from the clutches of negativity: 


With hands together in prayer (benati) 
I beseech you, Radha Swami, listen to my supplication. 
You are the true Being, my benevolent master! 
You are the father, mother, and creator of all beings. 
Be merciful to me, accept me, 
and set me free from the snare of Kal (‘Time’, ‘Death’). 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 7:1.1-3, SBP p.69 


virgin birth A fundamental doctrine of orthodox Christianity that Jesus had no 
natural human father but was born to Mary, who conceived by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, and who miraculously remained a virgin during the birth of her 
child (in that she was spared the pain of childbirth), and throughout her later life; 
based on the infancy narratives related in Matthew and Luke, though absent from 
all other New Testament documents, including Mark and John, and the letters 
of Paul. Though challenged by a number of gnostic and other early Christian 
groups, the belief was widely accepted by the second century, and has remained 
so in most branches of Christianity, although, since the nineteenth century, it 
has been challenged by liberal elements within the Protestant churches. 
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The additional belief that Mary had not only been subject to a miraculous 
conception, but had also remained a virgin throughout her life, has always 
been a matter of debate within the Church. First appearing in the mid-second- 
century, the belief is found in the writings of some of the early fathers, and 
was later accepted as orthodox doctrine by the Council of Chalcedon (451). 
But this is not supported by the gospels. According to Matthew, after Joseph 
had married Mary, following her conception of Jesus, Joseph “knew her not 
till she had brought forth her firstborn son.”! The existence of Jesus’ broth- 
ers and sisters makes this an even more difficult doctrine to support, but it 
remains a part of Orthodox and Catholic teaching, and is accepted by some 
theologians of other churches. 

Since neither John nor Mark make any mention of a virgin birth, it seems 
more than likely that the writers of these two gospels did not hold the belief 
or had not heard of it, for surely they would otherwise have mentioned it. By 
the time that John’s gospel was compiled, the belief was certainly in exist- 
ence, for it was recorded in the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Moreover, if 
the writer of the major part of John’s gospel was indeed John the apostle, 
then he would have been a close companion of Jesus, the one to whom Jesus 
had entrusted his mother after his death. Having been so close to them, it is 
hardly likely that he would have failed to mention such a momentous and 
significant fact, had it been true. 

In the case of Mark, not only does he make no mention of it, despite his 
love of the miraculous, he also relates that Jesus ignores his mother and 
brothers when told that they were standing outside, wanting to talk to him. In 
fact, according to Mark, Jesus responds that his real mother and brothers are 
those sitting around him and those who live in the will of God.* Although the 
anecdote is probably only a setting for Jesus’ observation, Mark would hardly 
have invented or related such a story if he had held Jesus’ mother in esteem 
as having given birth to Jesus by divine intervention. It also seems unlikely 
that Jesus would have spoken of his mother in such a fashion, whether or not 
she had given birth to him by miraculous means. 

Matthew and Luke both copy over Mark’s story of Jesus’ response to his 
mother and brothers,* but while the more literal Matthew copies Mark almost 
verbatim, despite its incongruity alongside his story of the virgin birth, Luke 
truncates and softens Jesus’ response to make it more acceptable and probable. 
Even so, although the use of Mark’s anecdote by Matthew and Luke is perhaps 
surprising, it becomes understandable when it is appreciated that the cult and 
worship of the Virgin Mary were not prevalent when they were writing. It was 
a later introduction stemming from second-century embellishments to her life 
story, though even less is known of her than of Jesus. Moreover, the modern 
critical requirement for all aspects of a narrative to be compatible with each 
other is unlikely to have been so foremost in the minds of the evangelists. The 
gospels were not written to appeal to reason so much as to faith. 
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Apart from the two short narratives at the beginning of Matthew and 
Luke, there are no further references to the subject anywhere else in the 
gospels. Not one of the sayings or parables of Jesus ever refers to it. Jesus 
never speaks about his early life, and he clearly gave equally little importance 
to the history of his birth. In fact, in the entire New Testament, the virgin 
birth is only mentioned in Matthew and Luke. Neither Paul — whose letters 
date from the 50s and 60s — nor Acts, nor the Book of Revelation, nor the 
writers of any of the other epistles, even hint at it. Given his loquacious 
character, one would have expected Paul to speak of it had he considered 
it a part of Christian belief, just as he constantly reiterates his belief in 
Jesus’ physical resurrection. Indeed, one wonders whether the idea was 
even extant during Paul’s lifetime, for surely he would have encoun- 
tered it and given his opinion on the matter, even if he had not believed 
in it. Indeed, Paul speaks of the physical birth of Jesus using explicitly 
physical terms: 


Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh; and declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the Spirit of Holiness. 

Romans 1:3-4, KJV 


Furthermore, not only are the infancy stories provided by Matthew and Luke 
are historically incompatible, the two virgin-birth stories also have their 
differences. Matthew relates: 


Now the birth of Jesus Christ happened in this manner. When his 
mother Mary was betrothed to Joseph, before they came to live 
together, she was found to be with child through the Holy Ghost. So 
Joseph her husband, being a good man, and desiring to spare her public 
humiliation, resolved to divorce her quietly. 

But while he was considering the matter, behold, the angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in a dream, saying, “Joseph, son of David, do 
not fear to take Mary as your wife: for that which is conceived in her 
is of the Holy Ghost. And she will bear a son, and you must name him 
Jesus, for he will save his people from their sins.” 

Now all this took place in order to fulfil the words spoken by the 
Lord through the prophet, “Behold, a virgin will conceive, and will 
give birth to a son, and they will name him Emmanuel,”* which means 
‘God is with us’. 

When Joseph awoke from sleep, he did as the angel of the Lord 
had bidden him, and took her as his wife; and he knew her not till she 
had brought forth her firstborn son; and he called his name Jesus. 

Matthew 1:18—25; cf. JB, KJV, RSV 
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Luke, on the other hand, records that: 


The angel Gabriel was sent by God to a town in Galilee called 
Nazareth, to a virgin betrothed to a man whose name was Joseph, of 
the house of David; and the virgin’s name was Mary. And the angel 
came to her, and said, “Hail, you who are highly favoured, the Lord 
is with you: blessed are you among women.” 

And she was troubled at his words, and wondered to herself what 
such a salutation could mean. And the angel said to her, “Have no 
fear, Mary: for you have found favour with God. And, behold, you 
will conceive in your womb, and will bear a son, and will name him 
Jesus. He will be great, and will be called the Son of the Highest; and 
the Lord God will give him the throne of his ancestor David. And he 
will reign over the house of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom there 
will be no end.” 

Then said Mary to the angel, “How can this be, seeing I know not 
aman?” 

And the angel said to her, “The Holy Ghost will come upon you, 
and the power of the Highest will overshadow you: therefore the child 
to be born will be holy and will be called the Son of God. And, behold, 
your cousin Elizabeth, she has also conceived a son in her old age; 
and she who was called barren is in her sixth month; for with God 
nothing is impossible.” 

And Mary said, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; let it be accord- 
ing to your word.” And the angel departed from her. 

Luke 1:26-38; cf. JB, KJV, RSV 


In Matthew, it is Joseph who meets the angel; in Luke, it is Mary. And the 
meeting constitutes the bulk of the story. The two stories are not essentially 
incompatible, of course, but the variants seem more like the ramifications 
of storytelling, rather than history. Matthew, characteristically, also has a 
quote from scripture prefaced with his familiar introduction, “All this took 
place in order to fulfil ...”. It has been pointed out many times, however, 
that Matthew’s quote from /saiah refers to a maiden or young (even mar- 
ried) woman, not necessarily a virgin. In any case, when seen in its context, 
whatever the whole passage from Jsaiah may mean, it requires more than a 
fair stretch of the imagination to conclude that it is a prophecy concerning 
Jesus. This has been an entirely Christian claim, something that Judaism 
has never accepted. 


Jesus’ Brothers and Sisters 

There is also the knotty problem of Jesus’ brothers and sisters. Four broth- 
ers and two sisters is the total usually mentioned. It is Mark who introduces 
them, to whom they cause no embarrassment, since he does not subscribe to 
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the belief in a virgin birth. They appear in the narrative when Jesus returns 
to Galilee, where the people knew him from his childhood. Surprised at his 
wisdom and his teachings, they say: 


“Ts this not the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of James, Joses, 
Judas, and Simon? And are not his sisters here with us?” And they 
were offended at him. 

But Jesus, said to them, “A prophet is not without honour, but in 
his own country, and among his own kin, and in his own house.” And 
he did no mighty work there, except laying his hands upon a few sick 
folk and healing them. 

Mark 6:3-5; cf. KJV 


In characteristically Marcan style, although Jesus can do “no mighty work” in 
Galilee, he still manages to heal a “few sick folk” — throwaway miracles one 
might call them. When dealing with this passage, the more literal and con- 
servative Matthew copies Mark almost verbatim,* and one presumes that he 
had no reservations concerning Jesus being the eldest of Mary’s large family. 

Luke also adds to his story of Jesus’ birth that Mary “brought forth her 
firstborn son’,° leading the reader to presume that she had more children 
later. But Luke is evidently uncomfortable about naming Jesus’ brothers 
and sisters, for he modifies Mark’s tale of Jesus’ visit to Galilee, omitting 
all mention of them: 


And they said, “Is this not Joseph’s son?” And he said to them, “You 
will doubtless quote me the proverb, ‘Physician, heal yourself’; what- 
ever we have heard that you did in Capernaum, do here also in your 
own country.” And he said, “Verily, I tell you, no prophet is accepted 
in his own country.” 

Luke 4:22-24; cf. KJV, RSV 


By omitting Jesus’ brothers and sisters, Luke leaves the saying concern- 
ing the acceptability of a prophet in his own country without a lead-in, 
especially since he finds it necessary to omit Mark’s reference to “his own 
kin” since it has no relevance in the absence of Jesus’ brothers and sisters. 
To compensate, he introduces a unique contribution: “Physician, heal 
yourself”. If Luke was really the ‘Doctor Luke’ of Paul’s letters, then the 
saying would no doubt have struck him professionally, but in the context it 
fits awkwardly, leaving the narrative and Jesus’ words without continuity, 
exhibiting the telltale signs of an editorial hand. Luke, then, felt uncomfort- 
able with Mark’s naming of Jesus’ brothers and sisters; and one wonders 
why, especially since Luke later mentions Jesus’ mother and brothers in 
the incident where they ask to see him, while in Acts, he depicts them as a 
part of the circle of apostles.’ 
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John also speaks of Jesus’ brothers, stating unequivocally, “neither did his 
brothers believe in him’”,’ and since there is no good reason why such a com- 
ment should have been invented, it is likely to be founded upon some truth. 

From the historical evidence, there is no doubt that Jesus did have at least 
one brother, James, because Paul and other writers speak of him and there is 
even a letter attributed to him in the New Testament. Paul had actually met 
James, and would probably have known the exact relationship that he bore to 
Jesus, and the part he played in the early Christian community at Jerusalem. 
Even the first-century Jewish historian, Josephus, mentions him.° But the 
matter of Jesus’ brothers and sisters is clearly an embarrassment to those 
Christians who believed in the virgin birth, particularly since — according to 
tradition, and despite Luke and Matthew’s observation concerning Jesus as 
Mary’s “firstborn son” — they all seem to have been older than Jesus. 

The existence of older brothers and sisters was clearly at variance with 
any stories of a virgin birth, and a number of explanations were put forward 
which attempted to account for the difficulty. Perhaps the most ingenious of 
these was the tale that Joseph had been a widower, whose previous wife had 
borne him six children. Joseph was then betrothed to Mary and subsequently 
married her after “she was found to be with child through the Holy Ghost’”.’° 
Thereafter, they raised James and the other children, including Jesus, whom 
Joseph represented as his own. 

The story’s first appearance in an extant document is in the second- or 
third-century infancy gospel, the Protoevangelium of James," but it had prob- 
ably been around in the oral tradition for some time previously. This writing 
was of considerable popularity well into medieval times and a large number 
of manuscripts of it are to be found, many containing significant variations. 
The story is also encountered in the Coptic Death of Joseph, where it is also 
stated that Joseph’s first wife had died while James was still “little”, and that 
the names of Jesus’ half-sisters were Lydia and Lysia.'? Epiphanius (C4th), 
on the other hand, says in his Panarion that their names were Mary and 
Salome," although in his earlier Ancoratus he calls them Anna and Salome."* 

But there remain a number of difficulties even with this version of events. 
Why, for example, are these brothers and sisters not mentioned by Luke and 
Matthew in their infancy stories? James would certainly have been too young 
to have been left at home while his parents travelled to Bethlehem or Egypt, 
depending on whose version of the story you read. Moreover, if Luke’s story 
of the census was correct, then the entire family would have been required to 
travel to Bethlehem. Yet the gospel stories never portray Joseph and Mary as 
travelling with six variously aged children in tow. 

It is unlikely that the true history of Jesus and his family will ever be 
known, nor does it make any difference to his teachings. These discrepancies 
are mentioned simply to highlight the incompatibilities between the various 
virgin-birth and associated stories. Like chickens in a farmyard invaded by a 
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hungry dog or like naughty children trying to explain themselves when caught 
red-handed, the variants of the story scatter once reality is abandoned. The 
most likely explanation is that Jesus was simply a child from a large family. 
But that, of course, does not satisfy the advocates of a virgin birth. 


The House of His Servant David 

Luke and Matthew also make the curious attempt to trace Jesus’ family tree. 
But they present two entirely different genealogies in which practically all 
the names differ. Even the name of Joseph’s father differs, appearing as Jacob 
in Matthew and as Heli in Luke. Luke is also more ambitious. Starting with 
Joseph, he traces Jesus’ ancestry back through David, all the way to Adam, 
while Matthew starts with Abraham and works forward. These genealogies 
have almost certainly been inserted by Luke and Matthew from independ- 
ent written sources, their purpose being to prove that Jesus had been born 
into the ‘house of David’, also having Abraham for an ancestor. There were 
probably many such genealogies in existence at that time, for there were 
always many claimants to the messiahship and names could very easily be 
changed as necessary. 

Moreover, since these family lineages both lead to Joseph as the father of 
Jesus, they probably came from the pens of those who did not give credence 
to a virgin birth. For the whole point of the virgin-birth story was that Joseph 
was not the father of Jesus. In fact, Joseph was not even married to Mary at 
the time of her conception — they were only “betrothed”. This was a feature 
required by the virgin-birth stories, for no one would have accepted that Mary 
had still been a virgin had they already been married. 

Although the genealogies sit awkwardly alongside stories of the virgin 
birth, the tracing of Jesus’ ancestry to David was too important for Luke and 
Matthew to omit. Caught between necessity and contradiction, Luke found 
it necessary to add a parenthetical “as was supposed”, qualifying Joseph as 
the father of Jesus: 


And Jesus ... being (as was supposed) the son of Joseph, who was 
the son of Heli ... etc. 
Luke 3:23; cf: KJV 


The more literal Matthew, on the other hand, as in the instance of Jesus’ 
brothers and sisters, lets his genealogy and virgin-birth story remain in 
contradiction, standing unqualified alongside each other. 

The importance of Jesus’ ancestry stems from the Jewish belief that the 
messiah would be born into the ‘house of David’. All four of the gospel 
writers mention the fact — John once and the synoptics on many occasions, 
Jesus often being referred to as the “Son of David’! Additionally, Luke’s 
angel says to Mary: 
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He will be great, and will be called the Son of the Highest; and the Lord 
God will give him the throne of his ancestor David. And he will reign 
over the house of Jacob forever; and of his kingdom there will be no end. 

Luke 1:32; cf. JB, KJV 


Similarly, Matthew’s angel pointedly speaks of Joseph as the “son of David”’,'° 
while Luke has Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, say: 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; 
for he has visited and redeemed his people, 
And has raised up a horn of salvation for us 
in the house of his servant David; 
As he has spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets, 
which have been since the world began. 
Luke 1:68-70; cf: KJV 


It was of great importance to the early Christians to prove that Jesus was the 
promised messiah, from the ‘house of David’. It is probable, however, that the 
true meaning of this belief, if relevant, is not physical, but spiritual. David’s 
son Solomon, the first in the ‘house of David’, is described in / Kings, as 
the greatest among wise men: 


Yahweh gave Solomon immense wisdom and understanding, 
and a heart as vast as the sand on the seashore. 
The wisdom of Solomon surpassed the wisdom 
of the sons of the East, and all the wisdom of Egypt. 
He was wiser than any other,... 
he composed three thousand proverbs, 
and his songs numbered a thousand and five.... 
Men from all nations came to hear Solomon’s wisdom. 
I Kings 4:29-32, JB 


Solomon’s understanding is compared to the wisdom of Egypt and the East, 
traditionally the ancient repositories of mystic lore. That is, his wisdom was 
that of a mystic; and being born in the ‘house of’ David or Solomon actually 
refers to the spiritual successorship or lineage of the true prophets or masters. 
The messiah or christ was the ‘anointed one’, the one who was sealed or 
appointed by God to act as a saviour or spiritual master. And since the line- 
age of such a master is spiritual, from master to successor, in this sense, all 
masters, messiahs or christs, come from the same ‘family’ — but spiritually, 
not physically. Matthew and Luke were thus mistaken in thinking that they 
had to trace Jesus’ real parentage to King David. 

After all, if you do the mathematics, within only 15 or 20 generations eve- 
ryone can trace their ancestry to practically anyone they choose. If each father 
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had three children, then after 15 generations the original ancestor would have 
a little more than 43 million descendants. The subsequent generation would 
produce 130 million descendants, the one after that 390 million — and so on. 
No wonder the author of / Timothy, even if the letter was a fraud, counselled: 


Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies. 
I Timothy 1:4, KJV 


Among these “fables” may well have been stories of a virgin birth. 


Who Believed in the Virgin Birth? 

Except for the two stories in Luke and Matthew, the doctrine of the virgin birth 
is absent from the New Testament. Moreover, many early Christians rejected 
the idea. The Ebionites, the earliest Judaic Christians living in Palestine and 
closest to the scene of the original events, certainly repudiated it. Epiphanius 
reports of them: 


They say that Jesus was begotten of the seed of a man, and was chosen; 
and so by the choice of God he was called the Son of God after the 
Christ that had come to him from on high in the likeness of a dove. 
And they deny that he was begotten of God the Father. 

Epiphanius, Panarion 30:16.2; cf. ANT p.10, PES p.132 


Likewise, the unknown author of the Constitutions of the Holy Apostles 
wrote of the 


Ebionites who will have the Son of God to be a mere man, begotten 
by human pleasure and the conjunction of Joseph and Mary. 
Constitutions of the Holy Apostles 6:6, CHA p.149 


To a Jew, the idea of God fathering a child on a human mother would have 
been abhorrent and it is not surprising that it failed to catch on among the 
Judaic Christians. The belief in such divine intervention was primarily 
one that would have appealed to non-Jews, especially those influenced by 
Greek culture, where Zeus and the other gods were famed for their sexual 
exploits with human women, frequently fathering children. In fact, some of 
the bucolic scenes in the Protoevangelium of James are clearly Christian 
propaganda aimed at giving Jesus a prominent place among the heroes and 
gods of Greek tradition. 

Many of the Syrian Christians, as well as the writer of the Acts of Thomas, 
must also have rejected the idea, especially in the early centuries, for it is 
implicit in their belief that Judas Thomas was not only Jesus’ brother, but 
his twin brother, too. For them, ‘Didymos Judas Thomas’ was the one who 
founded the churches in the East, especially in Edessa; and later tradition — as 
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in the Acts of Thomas — has him travelling to India. In fact, the Greek didymos 
is a phonetic rendering of the Aramaic fe ‘oma, which means ‘twin’. He was 
thus ‘Judas the Twin’, corresponding to Judas in Mark’s list of Jesus’ brothers. 

A great many of the more gnostically inclined gave no credence to 
the story of the virgin birth. The author of the Nag Hammadi Gospel of 
Philip is unequivocal: 


Some said, “Mary conceived by the Holy Spirit.” 
They are in error. They do not know what they are saying. 
Gospel of Philip 55, NHS20 pp.150-51 


Irenaeus speaks of the gnostic teacher, Cerinthus, as having taught an ordinary 
birth for Jesus. In his Against Heresies, he writes: 


Cerinthus, again, a man who was educated in the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ... represented Jesus as having not been born of a virgin, 
but as being the son of Joseph and Mary according to the ordinary 
course of human generation, while he nevertheless was more righteous, 
prudent, and wise than other men. 

Trenaeus, Against Heresies 1:26, AH1 p.97 


Hippolytus likewise says that the gnostic Elchasai, from whom a number of 
sects came into being, lasting until the fifth century and mostly associated 
with the Judaic side of Christianity, taught the same. According to Hippolytus, 
Elchasai also said that Jesus was a soul who had come to this world in the past 
(presumably as a saviour) and would go on incarnating here in the future — one 
of a number of indications of a belief in reincarnation in early Christianity: 


He (Elchasai) asserts that Christ was born a man in the same manner 
common to all and that he was not for the first time (on earth) ... but 
that both previously and frequently again, he had been born and would 
be born: would thus appear and exist undergoing alterations of birth 
and having his soul transferred from body to body. 

Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies IX:9; cf. RAH p.347 


Hippolytus also writes of the gnostics Carpocratés’” and Apellés’* as dissidents 
on the matter of the virgin birth. In fact, it is to be expected that many of the 
gnostically oriented would have repudiated the belief since they represented the 
esoteric stream of Christianity and as such were more interested in the inward 
aspects of Jesus’ teachings than externals. Certainly, the evidence is that there 
were more than a few who rejected the idea, for Irenaeus, Hippolytus and the 
other heresiologists devote a considerable amount of effort to refuting the 
‘heretics’ and their followers, and arguing the validity of their own point of view. 
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The mystic Mani also rejected the virgin birth, though ironically, in the 
manner of the legends that gather around mystics after their death, the later 
Manichaeans of China said that Mani’s mother had given birth to him out of 
her chest. In fact, Jesus was not alone in being credited with a virgin birth. 
The gnostic Simon Magus was so acclaimed, as was Zarathushtra, while 
Apollonius of Tyana, a Greek mystic and contemporary of Jesus who became 
well known in the Roman world, was said to have been the son of the Greek 
sea god, Proteus, who was credited with the ability to change his shape at will. 
Proteus, says the legend, appeared to the mother of Apollonius in the form 
of an Egyptian demon, just before the sage was born;” and unlike Mary, so 
the story goes, she was not in the least afraid of the apparition. 

Throughout history, legends of a miraculous birth have been consistently 
woven around the lives of the great. In the ancient Middle Eastern world, 
it was a common claim that many of their warriors and heroes — mythical 
or historical — had been the offspring of a deity. According to legend, the 
mythical Dionysius, Perseus, Ra and Atys had all been born of the union of a 
god and a virgin. It was said of the deity Mithras that at the beginning of time 
before the earth was populated, some shepherds observed the young and naked 
Mithras emerging from a rock as the sun arose, carrying a flaming torch in 
one hand, a knife in the other, and wearing a Phrygian cap. Understandably, 
the shepherds worshipped him, testifying that, on account of the cold, he 
climbed into a tree and made himself a garment of fig leaves. There are 
legends that the Buddha was born from an opening in his mother’s side, and 
that the Indian mystic Kabir (c. 1398-1518) was either divinely conceived or 
born from a blister on his mother’s hand.”° 

Emperors such as the powerful Julius Caesar (100-44 BCE) and Augustus 
(63 BCE-14 CE) were also reported to have been the sons of a deity who 
became their champions during life, thus accounting for their power and 
conquests. Augustus claimed Apollo as his father, for his mother, while sleep- 
ing in the Temple of Apollo, had yielded to the embrace of a serpent which 
left permanent marks upon her body. Ten months later, Augustus was born. 

The myths concerning the births of Mani and the Buddha provides an 
insight into why such legends come into existence. They stem from the fact 
that human beings are often utterly confused, embarrassed, and obsessed by 
sex. Otherwise, what is so wrong about a master taking birth in the normal 
human way? Their bodily existence is natural in every other respect, and 
there is nothing wrong with sex other than what is made of it in thought and 
action. Jesus himself frequently speaks of being the “Son of Man” as well 
as the “Son of God”. So if he claimed to be the “Son of Man’, then that 
surely suggests that a man had been involved. Indeed, if he could avoid the 
father — why need he have selected a mother? If he was going to do things in 
a miraculous way, then why should he not have simply descended from the 
skies as an adult, ready to begin his ministry, complete with any knowledge of 
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this world he might have needed? Why choose the one means of miraculous 
entry that would have been the most difficult to prove? 

Again, one of the reasons why a master takes human birth and lives like 
other human beings is to be a living example of all he teaches. But if at the very 
outset he arrives by way of a miracle, how could he then be a living example 
of perfect humanity? He would have already demonstrated that he was not 
genuinely human at all and hence not a valid exemplar for human beings. 


The Mystic Mother and the Virginal Spirit 

From a mystic point of view, this is really the heart of the matter and it is 
probable that most of those of a gnostic or mystic disposition discounted 
all stories of the virgin birth. Mystics are realists and pragmatists in a way 
that the materially minded may find hard to understand. Moreover, there is 
a mystical element enfolded in the myth of the virgin birth which may prove 
to be the origin of what later became misinterpreted and externalized. The 
real, spiritual and mystic ‘mother’ of Jesus or any perfect mystic is the pure 
and unsullied Holy Spirit. 

In Semitic languages, all objects and things — all nouns — have a gender. 
This may be a difficult concept to grasp for those who speak only English, yet 
it is acommon feature of many languages. In such languages, the gender is 
significant and it seems very odd when mistakes are made. Now, the Hebrew 
and Aramaic words for the Holy Spirit and the creative Wisdom of God 
are feminine. God, on the other hand, is masculine. For this reason, God is 
known as the Father while His creative power, that which gives birth to the 
entire creation, is called the Mother of all things. She is also, metaphorically 
speaking, pure and virginal, for she gives birth without any intermediary. 
She has the innate purity of God. In the West, there is the similar notion of 
“Mother Nature’, the creative and organizing power behind the natural world. 

A master is the personified form of this great power. A Son of God — as 
the “Word made flesh” — is hence born of the pure and virginal Mother or 
Holy Spirit, through the will of the Father. So Jesus, truly, was born of a 
virgin — but not a virgin of this world. This provides yet another possible 
origin for the story of Jesus’ miraculous birth. 

Many of the gnostics and others of Jesus’ time used such expressions in their 
descriptions of creation. According to both Jerome and Origen, for instance, 
Jesus refers to “my Mother the Holy Spirit’”! in the Gospel of the Hebrews. 

Similarly, a story found in a Coptic text relates that the late fourth-century 
archbishop, Cyril of Jerusalem (d.387), once sent for a monk of Maioma in 
Gaza who was teaching that the Virgin Mary was actually a “power”. Called 
to give an account of his heretical belief, the monk replied: 


“Tt is written in the Gospel to the Hebrews that when Christ wished to 
come upon the earth to men, the good Father called a mighty Power 
in the heavens, which was called Michael, and committed Christ to 
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the care thereof. And the Power came down into the world and it was 
called Mary, and he was in her womb seven months. ...” 

The archbishop (Cyril) answered and said: “Where in the four gos- 
pels is it said that the holy Virgin Mary, the mother of God, is a “force’?” 

And the monk answered and said: “In the Gospel to the Hebrews.” 

And Apa Cyril answered and said, “Then according to what you 
say, there are five gospels? ... Whose is the fifth gospel?” 

And that monk said unto him: “It is the gospel that was written to 
the Hebrews.” 

Discourse on Mary Theotokos, MCT pp.59-61 (fol.12a—13a); cf: MCT pp.637-38 


According to the story, Cyril then convinced him of his error, the monk 
repented, and Cyril burned the books. Whether or not the incident is ficti- 
tious, and whether the Gospel to the Hebrews mentioned is the same as that 
from which Jerome and Origen quote is less than certain. All the same, it 
demonstrates the understanding that some early Christians had of the nature 
of the virgin mother, this account, of course, being set in a mythological form. 

Like the Holy Spirit, Wisdom was also commonly called the Mother, as 
in the Clementine Recognitions where the creative power is described as 
“Wisdom, the Mother of all things’”.” In fact, the term ‘Mother’ was used 
in a number of mystic and gnostic contexts as an epithet applied to both the 
supreme Lord and His creative power, as well as lesser powers, too. Just as 
a child ‘emanates’ from a human mother, so do the realms and powers of 
creation emanate from that which is higher. In the Teachings of Silvanus, the 
“Mother” is “Wisdom”, the creative power: 


Return, my son, to your first Father, God, and Wisdom your Mother, 
from whom you came into being in the very beginning. 
Teachings of Silvanus 91; cf. TS pp.26-27 


The same writer also speaks of the creative power as the “Hand of the Father” 
which “forms everything” and is also called the “Christ” and the “Mother 
of everything”: 


Only the Hand of the Lord has created all these things. For this Hand 

of the Father is Christ, and it forms everything. Through it, everything 

has come into being since it became the Mother of everything. 
Teachings of Silvanus 115, TS pp.74—75 


In the Untitled Text of the gnostic Bruce Codex, the “Mother” is the supreme, 
unknowable One who dwells in the “twelfth deep”, the highest ‘region’ of this 
descriptive system. And demonstrating how gender was completely flexible 
in the hands of the poet and bore no actual relationship to the mystic reality, 
she is also the “eternal” and “ineffable” Father! — 
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The twelfth deep ... is the Truth 

from which has come all truth. 
This is the Truth that contains them all. 
This is the Image of the Father. 
This is the mirror of the All (the creation). 
This is the Mother of all the aeons. 
It is this that surrounds all the deeps. 
This is the Monad (the One) 

that is unknowable or is unknown.... 
This is the eternal Father. 
This is the ineffable Father: 

not understood, unthinkable, inaccessible. 

Untitled Text 229:2; cf: BC pp.220-21 


But in the same tractate, the “Mother” is also the “Creative Word” who is 
the “Lord, and saviour, and Christ”: 


This Creative Word became a Power of God, 
and Lord, and saviour, and Christ, 
and King, and Good, and Father, and Mother. 
Untitled Text 248: 11, BC pp.258-59 


In another passage, it is said that from this “Mother” arises “her firstborn 
Son” — the saviour — who is given the means to travel throughout the entire 
creation, taking on forms appropriate to whatever region he happens to be in: 


Afterwards the Mother established her firstborn Son. 
She gave to him the authority of the sonship. 
And she gave to him hosts of angels and archangels. 
And she gave to him twelve powers to serve him. 
And she gave to him a garment in which to accomplish all things. 
And in it were all bodies: 
the body of fire, and the body of air, 
and the body of earth, and the body of wind, 
and the body of angels, and the body of archangels, 
and the body of powers, and the body of mighty ones, 
and the body of gods, and the body of lords. 
In a word, within it were all bodies, 
so that none should hinder him 
from going to the Height or from going down to the abyss. 
Untitled Text 256-57: 16, BC pp.274-77 


The bodies of “fire”, “air” and “earth” are probably the astral, causal and 
physical bodies of modern terminology, while the rest are an attempt to 
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express in human words the power of the “Son” to manifest in any part of 
the creation. In this world, the Son is the “Word made flesh” because flesh 
is what bodies are made of in the material realm. In the higher worlds, he 
takes on a form appropriate to wherever he happens to be. In truth, he can 
manifest in all places at once, as does the Creative Word or Mother who is 
the essence and real form of the Son. 

A common appellation of the Mother was also the Virgin. Perhaps this 
is the origin of the Roman Catholic doctrine of Mary’s immaculate concep- 
tion, that she was born without any stain of original sin, for the Holy Spirit 
or Mother is also ‘born’ purely from God, the one Source of all. The belief 
seems to have had its origins in the seventh century, being based on the 
writings of earlier fathers such as Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, who depicted 
Jesus as the ‘new Adam’ and Mary as the ‘new Eve’, the father and mother 
of mankind. 

Imagery based upon family relationships and allied themes was common 
in Judaic and early Christian literature, where it often contained a mystical 
symbolism. In gnostic writings both the Creator and the creative power, as 
well as other powers in the creative hierarchy, were known by epithets such 
as the “Virginal Spirit”, the “Virgin of the Light” and so on. Zostrianos, 
for example, speaks of the “Virgin Light”.*? The Second Book of Jeu 
describes the “baptism of fire” that is given by the “Virgin of the Light” .** 
On the Origin of the World speaks of the “Virgin of the Holy Spirit”.*° In 
the Pistis Sophia, the “Virgin of the Light’””® is the power responsible for 
overseeing the rebirth of souls according to their deeds. In the Gospel of 
the Egyptians, the Creator is described by such expressions as the “great, 
invisible, incomprehensible Virginal Spirit”.”” And the Apocryphon of 
John describes the supreme Lord as the “invisible, Virginal Spirit who is 
perfect”** from whom the “Pronoia”, the “thinking” or Primal Thought, 
proceeds as the creative power. 

Such terms are also very common in the Manichaean texts, where scholars 
have tended to use the term ‘Maiden’ rather than ‘Virgin’ in their transla- 
tions, though it comes to the same thing. Like the gnostics, these writings 
characteristically speak of the Holy Spirit as the “glorious Maiden of Light’”,”” 
the “Mother, the Maiden of all that lives’”,*° the “Mother of the beings of 
Light’, and by other similar expressions. For instance: 


The Maiden of Light is the Holy Spirit. 
Manichaean Psalm Book, MPB p.116 


And, like the Logos, she is also the “Likeness” or Image of the Divine: 
Lo, the Light of the Maiden has shone forth on me, 


the glorious Likeness. 
Manichaean Psalm Book CCLXIV, MPB p.81 
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In the Mandaean writings, the term “Mother” is again used with a variety of 
meanings. She is the source of all things earthly that draws souls to this world; 
but she is also the creative power of the supreme “Father of Greatness’, the 
“Wellspring of the mysteries”,*” the “Wellspring, my Mother from whom I 
derive (my) being’’** and 


the Treasure of Life, Mother of all worlds, 
she from whom the upper, middle 
and lower worlds emanated.... 
Her name is Nasirutha (mystic Truth). 
Thousand and Twelve Questions I:5, TTQ p.111 


There is no doubt, therefore, that terms such as “Virgin” and “Mother” were 
used in specifically mystical contexts, though the precise meaning of the 
terms could vary to some extent. It is also certain that Jesus and his disciples 
would have been quite familiar with this kind of terminology, and that some 
of them, if not Jesus himself, must have used it in their explanation of the 
mystic teachings. So, following a well-trodden pathway of descent, it can 
be readily imagined how — somewhere along the line — the description of a 
mystic truth became literalized as a physical virgin-birth story. 


See also: immaculate conception, miracles of Jesus and the apostles (7.3), 
Mother (3.1). 
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Virgin Mary See virgin birth. 


virgin mother See virgin birth. 


vrata (S), brat (H), barat (Pu) Lit. vow, promise, resolve, pledge; a rule of 
conduct; a religious or spiritual observance; a voluntary observance, usu- 
ally renouncing something; an act of austerity or solemn vow, such as to 
fast, to be celibate, to read sacred books, to go on pilgrimages, to perform 
some meritorious deed, and so on; sometimes performed with the intention 
of invoking the help of a deity for the fulfilment of some particular desire; 
colloquially, often refers to fasting in particular. 

Vrata commonly appears in terms for specific vows, which may also have 
become the name of a particular ceremony at which the vow is formally taken. 
The shirovrata (head vow), for example — which is described in the Atharva 
Veda' and mentioned in the Mundaka Upanishad,’ and is said by Shankara 
to entail carrying fire on the head? — has been interpreted’ to refer to the vow 
of sannyasa (renunciation), when the head is shaved and the individual vows 
to renounce the world and become a sannydsin. This vow is traditionally 
undertaken in the fourth stage (4shrama) of Hindu life, with the intention 
of finding God, when all responsibilities to the world have been discharged. 
Those who wish to dedicate their lives to the spiritual quest may take the 
vow at an earlier age. 
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Other common vows include chandrayana-vrata, which is a fast regulated 
by the moon (chandra), extending over one lunar cycle, in which the quantity 
of food taken is regulated according to the waxing and waning of the moon; 
ekddashi-vrata (vow of the eleventh), which entails fasting on the eleventh 
day of a fortnight in a lunar month; krichchhra-vrata (vow of pain), a vow to 
undertake difficult austerities; and mahdavrata (great vow, great duty, great 
festival), an ancient and complex Vedic ceremony. 

Vrata also refers more generally to firm intention and resolve: 


Good men, in whom there is no sin (papa), 
freed from the delusion (moha) 
of the pairs of opposites (dvandva), 
adore me with firm resolve (dridha-vrata).... 


Vigorous and of firm resolve (dridha-vrata), 
these devotees, ever in union, meditate (updsita) on Me, 
always singing My glory and bowing before Me. 
Bhagavad Gita 7:28, 9:14 


In keeping with the systematized character of Jain philosophy, Jainism 
puts significant emphasis on a large number of vows. Five mahdavratas 
(panricha-mahavratas or paricha-vratas) comprise a mendicant monk’s vow of 
adherence to the five basic principles of ahimsd (non-violence), satya (truth), 
asteya (not stealing, taking only what is given), brahmacharya (celibacy), 
and aparigraha (non-possession, non-attachment). These vows are taken at 
the time of initiation (dikshd) as a monk. 

For laypeople, twelve major vows are listed. There are five lesser vows 
(anuvratas), which are the same as the mendicant mahdavratas but are fol- 
lowed in a less restrictive manner; three supplementary vows (guna-vratas), 
whose intention is to further limit one’s activities, thereby reducing the 
opportunities to cause harm; and four vows of religious discipline (shiksha- 
vratas), which entail vowing to engage regularly in both particular rites 
and spiritual practice. The guna-vratas and shikshd-vratas together are 
known as shila-vratas (virtuous conduct vows), generally understood as 
supplementary vows whose purpose is to assist in and extend observance 
of the anuvratas. 

These vows for mendicants and laypeople are described in the Jain text, 
the Tattvartha Siitra (c.C2nd BCE), along with a description of five kinds of 
transgression regarding each of the vows.° The same vows are again detailed 
in other texts such as the Ashtapahuda, Purushdartha, and Samansuttam.® 


See also: chandravrata, ekadashi, samayika (8.5), tapas, vrata (>4). 
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Atharva Veda Parishishta 46:1.7. 

. Mundaka Upanishad 3:2.10. 

. Shankara, on Mundaka Upanishad 3:2.10, in MUSS p.78 (n.1). 

. Swami Shivananda, Principal Upanishads, PUSS pp.237-39, 369. 

. Tattvartha Sutra 7. 

. Ashtapahuda 2:23ff.; Purushdartha 130ff.; Samansuttam 22:300, 23: 1ff- 
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waidao (C) Lit. outside (wai) ways (dao); deviant ways, heterodoxies, heresies; 
in Daoism and Buddhism, non-Daoist or non-Buddhist beliefs and practices. 
The Daoist Yéuléng zhudan (“Biography of the One Who Seems Like a 
Dragon’, C11 th) lists ninety-six deviant practices, many of which are ascetic 
practices of ancient India. A similar list appears in the Ldojiin bashiyi hua 
tushud (‘Illustrated Explanations of the Eighty-One Transformations of Lord 
Lao’, C13th).! 


See also: pangmén. 


1. See Louis Komjathy, Cultivating Perfection, CPMS p.306 (n.83). 


waitapu (Mo) Lit. sacred (tapu) water (wai); natural fresh spring water 
dedicated to Jo the Most Supreme by means of prayers and incantations 
(karakia); sacred or holy water used in cleansing, rituals, ceremonies, 
baptisms, efc. 

Outdoor sacred sites (t#ahu), shrines, ceremonial places and altars 
(ahurewa, ahu) are situated near natural fresh water springs, which are 
reserved as waitapu or sacred water. Before performing any rite or ceremony, 
it is necessary to perform ritual cleansing of the body, especially the hands, 
ankles, knees, elbows, shoulders and face, in order to be both physically and 
energetically clean before communing with the atua or gods. “This is done 
by washing in water. Prayers are said at this stage ... asking for purity and 
forgiveness. After asking to be set on the right path, the water (to be used in 
the ritual) needs to be made holy.”! 


See also: tapu. 
1. Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK pp.185-86. 


wanagi wachipi Lit. spirit (wanagi) dance (wachipi); ghost dance. See ghost 
dance. 
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wathan (A) (pl. wuthun, awthdn) Lit. idol. See but. 


wazifah (A/P) Lit. pension; also, one’s daily task; in a religious context, daily 
worship. Al-Ghazalt advises: 


The daily routine of worship (wazifah) varies with every individual. 
Circumambulations profit some, telling of beads suits others, while 
reading the Quran is loved by others. So let the novice elect for himself 
the spiritual exercise that most appeals to his heart, and take to it. If 
after following one practice he feels tired, let him change to another. 
It is natural to get tired performing one exercise for a long time. 
Al-Ghazaili, Ihya@’ ‘Ulam al-Din 1:10; cf: RRS p.32 


Wazifah is also the name of a Sufi spiritual exercise, which Indian Sufi, ‘Inayat 
Khan, equates with the repetition of a mantra: 


As Zib al-Nisa@ says, “Say continually that sacred name which will 
make thee sacred.” The Hindus have called it mantra yoga; the Sufis 
have termed it wazifah. It is the power of the word, which works upon 
each atom of the body, making it sonorous, making it a medium of 
communication between the external life and the inner life. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK2 p.133 


whakanoa (Mo) Lit. to cause (whaka) + common (noa); to make or cause some- 
thing to be common; to free something or someone from the restrictions of 
tapu (sacred, restricted). See noa, tapu. 


whakapahunu (Mo) Lit. to cause (whaka) to burn (pahunu), to cause anxiety; 
hence, to discourage; a Maori magic ritual “practised in order to awaken a 
person’s conscience, to render him mentally uneasy, and so lead to his mend- 
ing his ways’’.' See ka mahunu. 


1. Elsdon Best, Maori Religion and Mythology, MRM2 p.104. 


whakapakoko rakau, pou whakapakoko (Mo) Lit. stick (rakau) + carved image 
(whakapakoko); peg (pou) + carved image; a godstick; a wooden stick with 
a carved top, used for incantations; a statue or representation of an atua 
(ancestor deity) into which the atua was induced to enter; a special stick about 
thirty centimetres long with a carved head at the top representing intelligence; 
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may be of simple or intricate design; used by the tohunga (priestly adept) to 
communicate with and seek the assistance of the atua; often abbreviated to 
just whakapakoko. 

By means of a whakatoro or godstick ceremony, the whakapakoko is used 
to invoke or bind an atua to appear before the tohunga when the atua’s direct 
assistance is needed. Richard Taylor (1805-1884) provides what must be one 
of the earliest written descriptions: 


The Maori could scarcely be said to be idolaters. Although they 
certainly had idols, yet they were not generally worshipped, but only 
used by the priests as adjuncts to their karakia (invocations, etc.). The 
whakapakoko, or images, thus used were little more than wooden pegs 
with a distorted figure of the human head carved on the top; these 
were about eighteen inches long; the other end was pointed so that 
they could be stuck in the ground. ... These images were only thought 
to possess virtue or peculiar sanctity from the presences of the gods 
they represented when dressed up for worship; at other times they 
were regarded only as bits of ordinary wood. 

This dressing consisted in the first place of the pahau, or beard, 
which was made by a fringe of the bright-red feathers of the kaka 
parrot, next to the peculiar cincture of sacred cord with which it was 
bound. This mystic bandage was not only tied on in a peculiar way by 
the priest, who uttered his most powerful spells all the time he was 
doing it, but also whilst he was twisting the cord itself; and, lastly, 
painting the entire figure with the sacred kura (red). This completed 
the preparation for the reception of the god, who was by these means 
constrained to come and take up his abode in it when invoked. 

Richard Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, IMNZ pp.211—12 


The New Zealand ethnographer Elsdon Best (1856-1931) provides a 
basic description: 


The carved pegs or staves employed as temporary abiding places 
for spirit gods during placatory, invocatory and divinatory rites are 
sometimes called by us ‘godsticks’.... They were termed tiki (carved 
figure) by some, and this name is applied in a general sense to figures 
fashioned in human form, not only in these isles, but also in Polynesia. 
In White’s notes they are called either tiki or tiki wananga, the last 
word having reference to their use in sacerdotal (priestly) matters. 
One native gave the name of atua kiato (godsticks) for them, but no 
corroboration of this has been received. The cenotaphs carved in 
human form were styled tiki, but similar figures on a house gable, or 
the posts of a stockade, were called tekoteko. Taylor speaks of them 
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as whakapakoko, a term used to denote images used for different 
purposes. Williams gives whakapakoko rakau, or pou whakapakoko, 
as “a post with a carved top, used for purposes of incantation’.! I am 
inclined to think that pou is here applied to these peg-like objects, and 
not to a larger one that might be termed a post.... 

I certainly would not apply the term ‘idol’ to these mediumistic 
figures. They were in no way worshipped, but merely used as tem- 
porary ‘shrines’ while a ceremony was being performed. At no other 
time were they used or resorted to. 

Elsdon Best, Maori Religion and Mythology, MRM1 pp.250-51 


Best’s primary source of information came from the Tihoe tribe (iwi) of the 
eastern North Island. A more recent description is given by the contemporary 
writer Samuel Timoti Robinson of the Kai Tahu, the principal tribe of New 
Zealand’s South Island: 


A whakapakoko or godstick is carved, usually from wood, as a dwell- 
ing place for an atua.... To the best of my knowledge, until he taught 
me, my grandfather was the only person to continue to make and 
use godsticks.... 

The tohunga communicated with the various gods by employing a 
special stick called the whakapakoko. This is a statue representing an 
atua and the spirit of an atua can manifest into its material body. Some 
were offered to gods as resting places while others actively called the 
atua into manifestation for important matters. Tohunga of every class 
used the whakapakoko; its use was introduced to me in the poutoru 
stage (the third stage of tohunga training). 

To the modern Western mind, the art of god-making, or the work 
of placing a god into a statue, is an extinct practice long lost to another 
era. However, in New Zealand, the tohunga still calls his atua into 
carved statues so the practice still survives. The whakapakoko and 
taumata-atua, otherwise called ‘godsticks’, are still in use today 
among a few people like my grandfather. I was a boy when he made 
one for Rongo, the god of cultivated crops. It was a simple stick 
with a bird-like head. He placed it into the vegetable garden so that 
Rongo would rest in its form and share his fertility inside the soil. 
Fertility was the most traditional reason for making a whakapakoko, 
and my grandfather is the only one I know who performed it until 
passing the art to me. 

Two distinct forms of the godstick can be seen. They are the 
taumata-atua and whakapakoko, though other people may have 
different interpretations of their separate functions. Examples of 
both are found in New Zealand museums, but only some thirty or so 
have survived from the last five hundred years. They are rarely found 
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because they were such fapu (sacred, restricted) objects and indeed 
few people knew how to use them. 

A taumata-atua generally came in the form of a rock image. It had 
a full body and was rounder in shape. Some were made from bone and 
occasionally wood. The proper function of the taumata-atua lay in the 
meaning of its name, which means ‘resting place for a god’. We use 
the taumata-atua as a token of giving so that the atua may come and 
rest while residing in its matter. This form of godstick is passive and 
is used to make offerings to an atua by placing them before the image. 
The faumata-atua is used more for worship than the second kind. 
The force or mana of the atua comes into contact with its immediate 
surroundings, being the worshippers and the land. 

The whakapakoko, sometimes named wakapakoko in the South 
Island, is an entirely different object. It is still used for praise like the 
taumata-atua, but can be used for much more in the hands of an expert 
tohunga. The whakapakoko are usually made from wood lengths, usually 
about thirty centimetres (twelve inches) or so long, with only the head 
figure carved on top of the stick, representing intelligence. It differs 
from taumata-atua chiefly in its function. The whakapakoko is used to 
invoke an atua to become present before the tohunga. The invocations 
are made when we need direct assistance from an atua as compared to 
the taumata-atua being used to give thanks and prayers. In the taumata- 
atua, the atua comes and goes as it pleases whereas in the whakapakoko 
the tohunga seeks to bind or invoke an atua to its form for some time to 
commune with the atua. This godstick is more active in nature and the 
tohunga is able to communicate with the wairua or spirit of the atua via 
special procedures. Here the tohunga has a full two-way relationship with 
the atua present in that the god can now also speak to us.... 

Until now no real distinction has been made between the taumata- 
atua and the whakapakoko. Other works simply call both images 
idols and godsticks without recognizing their distinct functions. What 
really separates the whakapakoko from the taumata-atua is that the 
whakapakoko is active while the other form is passive. Another noted 
difference is in the way we use both forms. The whakapakoko is held 
in a certain way during an invocation and then its stick base is thrust 
into the ground, whereas the taumata-atua can be seen as an object 
that rests wholly above the ground. 

The taumata-atua is a resting place for an atua. Offerings are made 
to it in a bowl or basket with clean rocks placed in its base where items 
of food rest. Prayers can also be said to it because it becomes a perma- 
nent shrine or place of worship to the atua. To use the whakapakoko, 
on the other hand, the tohunga carries out certain procedures to invoke 
the atua for important reasons. Such rituals were called whakatoro 
by Kai Tahu (tribe). 
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The Maori of my tribe once invoked Kahukura, the rainbow war 
god, through the whakapakoko for matters pertaining to protection, 
securing good weather and war. He was the main atua of the South 
Island and was consulted in many matters in the whakatoro ceremony. 
This ceremony was brought with the people on the Takitimu canoe 
and was carried down south when Kai Tahu brought the rainbow 
atua to Kaiapoi. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK pp.153, 166-67 


Robinson then goes on to describe the whakatoro ceremony at some length. 
See also: patai-atua, prayersticks, tohunga (7.1), tokotauwaka, whakatoro. 


1. See “whakapakoko rakau,” Dictionary of the Maori Language, DMLW. 


whakatoro (Mo) Lit. to extend, to stretch out; a ceremony invoking the gods (atua) 
by means of a whakapakoko (godstick) which includes clasping the hands 
together and ‘stretching out’ as a gesture of invocation for the assistance and 
blessings of the atua; a generic term for a number of such ceremonies, each 
having its own particular function. 

Whakatoro could be performed as elaborate public ceremonies, such as the 
patai-atua (consultation with a god), or as simple personal ceremonies. They 
could be very basic, such as placing a whakapakoko (godstick) in the garden 
while saying prayers for a good crop to the god Rongo (atua of agriculture). 
The contemporary writer Samuel Timoti Robinson observes that the power 
of such ceremonies lies in the mind and the faith of the individual, not in the 
stick or the ritual per se.! 


See also: patai-atua, whakapakoko rakau. 


1. Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK p.179. 


whata-ata (Mo) Lit. mirror, reflection; the use of a bowl of still water as an aid 
to concentrating the mind in order to see clairvoyantly. 
The meaning and use of the term is explained by Samuel Timoti Robinson 
of the Kai Tahu, the principal tribe of New Zealand’s South Island: 


The first raurau (divination) ceremony is called whata-ata and it 
develops the spiritual sight of the akoako (student tohunga). It was 
done over a pool of water and the student was instructed to sit down 
and meditate so that the mind became free from the body. The old 
Polynesians used a bowl of water for the training. In essence, the water 
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served as a spiritual window to the things unknown. The tohunga 
merely gazed into the pool of water and knew many things. 

Poua Tare Tikao (Robinson’s great-great uncle, and the last recog- 
nized tohunga of their tribe) gave an example of where the tohunga 
might use such a method. He said that to overcome a tohunga one would 
place the wizard’s own dung onto his walking stick so that, when the 
tohunga returned and found the dirtied toko, he would at once curse the 
person to whom the filth belonged. Later when the tohunga went to his 
pool of water to see who committed the act, he would only be encoun- 
tered by his own reflection. The tohunga would at once realize that the 
filth was his own and that he had in fact cursed himself, and soon the 
tohunga would die. In this instance, the objective of the pool in vision- 
ary work was to catch a criminal. In other instances, it was also used to 
find out who had broken tapu or placed a makutu on another person. 

The pool of water can be used for many other things. Poua Tare 
called it a whata-ata, which means ‘mirror’ or ‘reflection’, and my 
teacher said that was also the name of the ritual. The pool of water 
is essentially a doorway to the spiritual realm and the tohunga is 
able to see into the future or the underworld with it. The bowl of 
water becomes a mini-universe and the water becomes the realm 
of the unknown. 

The bowl is entirely symbolic. Maori thought that the world was 
flat and that all water was kept in by a vast sandbank that encircled 
the earth around its sides. This was the old tohunga notion of why a 
bowl of water was used to represent the world. The water within is also 
the vast ocean of Hine-moana, the Ocean Maid. Her house serves as 
the doorway to the heavens. It lies to the east where the sky meets the 
sea. As such, the tohunga seeks it out to gain entry to the hidden and 
knows the secrets of the whole world. 

Samuel Timoti Robinson, Tohunga, TRAK pp.192—93 


Robinson adds that the bowl can be used to develop spiritual vision by chant- 
ing karakia (prayers, incantations) which express that desire. 


wird (A/P) (pl. awrdad) Lit. litany; an invocation repeated during prayers; the 
continuous spoken or mental repetition of a short invocation (dhikr); the 
particular repetition practised by a Sufi order; a portion of the Qur‘an used 
for recital; devotional exercise, devotions. 

Repetition of a litany, together with other forms of repetition or remem- 
brance (dhikr), are a part of Sufi life. Each zawiyah (group) of a Sufi order 
holds regular assemblies (majlis), where the members practise communal 
repetition (dhikr) and the recitation of litanies (awrdd), together with the usual 
Muslim prayers. The litanies (awrdad) and the dhikr are often said with the 
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help of a rosary (subhah) of ninety-nine beads.’ The practice is also prevalent 
in Sufi khdnaqahs (monasteries). The recitation of litanies is the seventh of 
the ten monastic rules laid down by the early Sufi, Abii Sad al-Khayr, each 
rule founded on a passage from the Qur’an: 


Between evening prayers and bedtime prayers, let them occupy them- 
selves with repeating some litany (wird? u Zikri). 
Abu Sa‘id al-Khayr, Asrar al-Tawhid, ATS1 p.317, in SIM p.46 


After listing the ten rules, Abt Sa‘td then adds: 


Furthermore, let them spend their hours of leisure in one of three 
things: either in the study of theology, or in some recitation (wirdz), 
or in bringing comfort to someone. 

Abii Sa‘td al-Khayr, in Asrar al-Tawhid, ATS1 p.317; cf. in SIM p.46 


Repetition of a litany is also practised by individuals in solitude. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
describes the devotional life of Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-Mujahid: 


A man learned in the sacred sciences and a jurist of the Malikite school, 
he taught at the mosque of al-Muqaybirat. He lived his life in accord- 
ance with the sayings of the Prophet, on whom be blessings and peace, 
“Reckon with yourselves before you are brought to the Reckoning.” Thus 
he would make a note of all his thoughts, actions, words, whatever he 
had heard, and similar things. After the prayer of the nightfall, he would 
seclude himself in his room and go over all his actions of that day which 
demanded repentance and repented of them. He would do likewise with 
all that called for his gratitude. He would then compare all his actions 
with what was required of him by the sacred Law. Having done this he 
would sleep a little, after which he would rise to say his litanies (wird) 
and pray in accordance with the custom of the Prophet.” Thus he would 
sleep and pray alternately throughout the night. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Durrah, in SOA p.146 


Many Sufis have emphasized the importance of the recitation of litanies, 
although it is sometimes unclear whether inner or outer practice is being 
recommended. Al-Qushayri employs a commonly used wordplay between 
warid (inspiration) and wird or awrdad. Spiritual uplift, he says, arises from 
the recitation of litanies: 


Theard the master Abt ‘Ali al-Daqqaq, God have mercy upon him, say: 
“Inspirations (wdridat) arise from litanies (awrdd). Whoever has no 
outward litany (wird) has no inner inspiration (warid).” 

Al-Qushayri, Tarjamah-’i Risdlah, ROQQ p.37; cf. in EIM p.113, in SSE8 p.5 
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Ibn ‘Ata [lah wrote a number of litanies bearing such titles as The Litany of 
Light, The Litany of the Ocean, and The Litany of Victory. They are based 
on verses from the Qur’an interspersed with his own words on the subject 
of divine unity, and are still chanted today. In his Book of Wisdom (Kitab 
al-Hikam), he also praises the practice of wird. From the deeply mystical 
character of the remainder of his teachings, it seems likely that he is referring 
to silent, mental repetition, especially during the day: 


Only the ignorant man scorns the repetition of litany (wird). 
Inspiration (wGrid) is to be found in the hereafter, 

while litany (wird) vanishes with the vanishing of this world; 
But it is more fitting to be occupied with something 

for which there is no substitute. 
Litany (wird) is what He seeks from you; 
Inspiration (wdrid) is what you seek from Him. 
What comparison is there between what He seeks from you 

and what you seek from Him? 

Ibn ‘Ata’ Illah, Kitab al-Hikam 12:112, HAAI pp.64-65; cf, BWIC p.75 


In some instances, there is no doubt that the inner practice is being advocated 
as superior to the outer. Included among Ibn al-Farid’s poetic record of his 
many efforts in quest of the Divine, he writes of “reciting litanies (awrad) 
alone” and in “silence”: 


I filled my moments reciting litanies (awrdd) alone, 
in proper silence and reverent prayer, 
awaiting the arrival of rapture. 
Ibn al-Farid, T@’tyah 271, DFQM p.72; cf. SVSL pp.150-51 


Other Sufis have been similarly explicit: 


Litany (wird) is an invocation recited to attract God’s attention for the 
attainment of one’s desires. Certain sifis prefer remembrance in the 
heart to vocal litany (wird), the essence of their view being expressed 
in this verse: 


There is no grace for soul and heart in vocal litany: 
wine spilled down your front will not make you inebriated.? 
Javad Niirbakhsh, Sufi Symbolism, FNU5 p.122, SSE15 p.113 


As Abi al-Hasan Sirwani put it, “Siffs are concerned with inrushes 
(waridat) to the heart, not with litanies (awrdd) on the tongue.” ... 
Abi ‘Ali Katib said: “Those who recite litanies (awrdd) have no heart.” 

Ansari, Tabagat al-Siftyah 406, 323, TSAA pp.483, 383; cf. in SSEI5 p.113 
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1. See R.A. Nicholson, Sufis of Andalusia, SOA p.59. 
2. Qur’Gn 73:1-7. 
3. Unattributed, in FNI/5 p.122, in SSEJ5 p.113. 


worship Adoration, devotion, veneration, especially of a religious or spiritual 
nature, directed towards God or any deity or supernatural power, ancestors, 
or anything regarded as sacred or holy, and arising from a sense that there 
is a divine or higher Reality that transcends the material world; a natural 
response to contact with the transcendental, the supernatural, or the Divine; 
often associated externally with rites, ceremonies, prayer, sermons and 
particular postures, efc., as well as sacred music, dance, art, and drama; an 
outward expression of the need to exult or praise the sacred, or to provide 
an outlet for feelings of inner joy and gratitude; a source of inspiration and 
the increase of religious emotion; associated internally with meditation or 
silent inner prayer; spiritually, an innate feeling of the soul and mind when 
brought into touch with a higher Reality or God. 

Over the course of human history, worship has taken many forms. In 
most modern, ‘civilized’ societies external worship is largely contained 
within established religious frameworks. In ancient societies, worship was 
related to all aspects of life. Hunter-gatherer as well as agrarian communities 
performed acts of ritual worship to ensure the continued supply of food 
and crops. The continuation of life itself was often regarded as dependent 
upon the performance of certain forms of ritual worship. Fertility cults 
were also common in the ancient Middle East, based upon the worship of a 
deity such as the Sumerian Damuzi (who became the Akkadian Tammuz). 
In the societies of ancient Greece and Rome, worship of and offerings to 
the gods were deemed essential for the successful outcome of ventures, 
personal or national. 

Communal worship and shared belief help to create social coherence and 
a sense of individual well-being and belonging. The downside of this aspect 
of worship is the tendency towards conservatism, and the dogmatic belief 
that rituals and ceremonies must be performed in a particular manner, at 
certain times and places, and even that their form is divinely instituted, all 
other forms of worship being wrong. Human beings then become victims of 
their own creations. 

Worship can also arise from awe or fear of the known or unknown forces 
that shape material existence. Among indigenous societies, dangerous 
animals, such as snakes or crocodiles, may be venerated from a belief that 
propitiation is required. The sun may be worshipped as an extraordinary, 
powerful and inexplicable phenomenon that is essential to life. Deities asso- 
ciated with natural events may be worshipped to ensure the continuation of 
life and avert disaster. It is true that these are not spiritual forms of worship; 
but since belief is not subject to rational analysis — and any object of worship 
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automatically becomes awe-inspiring — it can be said that any worship is 
based on fear and perplexity. The environment as well as the worshippers 
also benefit from veneration of nature. But essentially, worship arises from 
the need to form a close relationship with the Divine or some other deity, who 
can be a source of strength to face the uncertainties of life. All these forms 
of worship are distant echoes of the true spiritual worship and longing of the 
soul for its divine Source. Human beings are spiritual beings who never stop 
seeking their spiritual Essence. 

Spiritual worship arises naturally because the soul is of the same essence 
as the Divine. Essentially, all worship is a recognition of this kinship, to a 
greater or lesser extent, even if it becomes degraded into superstition. Some 
inkling of spiritual worship may be experienced when overawed by the 
grandeur of a beautiful and powerful physical vista, or when deeply moved 
by some beautiful music. But this is only a poor reflection of the far purer 
worship that the soul feels when in conscious contact with the Divine within. 
As Nancy Mayorga describes it: 


You never know what real worship means until you have felt that 
upsurge of divine energy in you, or its descent upon you like a ben- 
ediction, or its invasion like a flood of delight, or its sudden warm 
brilliance through every fibre of your being. Then you bow your head 
in recognition, in awe, in gratitude, and whisper, “My Lord and my 
God!” That is true worship. That is adoration. 

Nancy Mayorga, Hunger of the Soul, HSDM p.10 


This is worship of the Spirit in the spirit. As Jesus said: 


But the hour is coming, and now is, 
when the true worshippers will worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth; 
For such the Father seeks to worship Him. 
God is a Spirit, and those who worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
John 4:23-24, RSV 


Such worship requires no outward ceremony or ritual, which may in fact serve 
to distract the mind from more perfect inner concentration. Explaining this 
passage in John, Gregory Palamas says that God is worshipped in the spirit 
“by conceiving the Incorporeal incorporeally’”. Then He is worshipped both 
everywhere and nowhere, within space and outside of it: 


For thus they will truly behold Him everywhere in His spirit and His 
truth. Since God is spirit, He is incorporeal. That which is incorporeal 
is not situated in place, nor is it circumscribed by spatial boundaries. 
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Thus he who claims that God must be worshipped in certain restricted 
places within the plenitude of heaven and earth, neither speaks nor 
worships truly. As incorporeal, God is nowhere; as God, He is every- 
where. For if there were a mountain or place or creature where God 
is not, He would be circumscribed by something. He is, therefore, 
everywhere, since He has no limit.... Since He sustains and embraces 
everything, He is in Himself both everywhere and beyond everything, 
and is worshipped by His true worshippers in His Spirit and His Truth. 

Gregory Palamas, On Natural and Theological Science 60, Philokalia, PCT4 p.374 


Spiritual worship ultimately transcends religious or cultic worship; but this 
does not mean that religious worship has no place in life. Within the limita- 
tions of decent human behaviour, all people should be free to worship in 
whatever way appeals to them, according to their temperament and culture. 
As ‘Tnayat Khan explains: 


The forms of worship of all the different religions are necessarily 
different. It depends upon what one is accustomed to, what is akin to 
one’s nature. One cannot make a common rule, and say that this form 
is wrong and that form is right. One person will perhaps feel more 
exaltation in a form of worship, which includes some art. It stimulates 
his emotional nature. Music, pictures, perfumes, colours, and light, 
all these have an effect upon such a person. Another can concentrate 
better if there is nothing in the place of worship to catch his attention. 
It is all a matter of temperament. It is not wrong to prefer the one or 
the other. The Sufi sees the variety of forms as different ideals. He 
does not attach importance to the outer expression. If there is a sincere 
spirit behind it, if a person has a feeling for worship, it does not matter 
what form of worship it is. In church, in an open place, everywhere 
there is an answer to the feeling for worship. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK9 p.278 


See also: prayer (8.5), sacrifice. 


wudw (A), wuzi (P) Lit. purity, cleanness; the lesser ablution, as opposed to 
ghusl, the greater ablution, both being ritual Muslim ablutions involving a 
series of rites and procedures; necessary before prayer or before touching or 
reciting from the Quran. The way in which Muhammad performed wudii’, 
which is regarded as the correct method, is recorded in the hadith: 


He poured some out on to his hand and washed each hand twice, and 
then rinsed his mouth and snuffed water up his nose and blew it out 
three times. Then he washed his face three times and both of his arms 
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up to the elbows twice. He then wiped his head with both hands, taking 
his hands from his forehead to the nape of his neck, and then bringing 
them back to where he had begun. Then he washed his feet. 

Hadith Malik Muwatta’ 2:1.1, HM 


A great many hadith contain anecdotes concerning various additional cir- 
cumstances that relate to wudit’.' For example, wudit’ before prayer, or before 
touching or reciting from the Quran, must be performed after waking, after 
attending to the call of nature, after passing wind, and after any kind of sexual 
contact. However, wudi’ before prayer is unnecessary after eating or after a 
nosebleed. The benefits of wudi’ are also mentioned, for instance: 


If aman does wudi’, ensuring that he does it correctly, and then per- 
forms his prayer, he will be forgiven everything that he does between 
then and the next time for prayer. 

Hadith Malik Muwatta’ 2:6.30; cf: HM 


To the Sufis, although the majority practised as good Muslims, inner cleans- 
ing is always regarded as higher than the outer. Thus, Hafiz says that the real 
cleansing is the ablution made in the “water” of divine “love”: 


The very moment I performed ablution (wuzi) 
with water from the spring of love, 
I cried, “God is great (Allahu akbar)!” four times, 
over everything that is. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.42, DIH p.97; cf: DHWC (27:2) p.81 


In this context, “God is great!” refers to a part of the prayer said for the dead, 
in which the refrain is repeated four times. Hafiz means that when all his 
impurities were washed away by complete immersion in divine love, every- 
thing in creation seemed to be dead, through unconsciousness of this love. 
‘Attar writes that the dirt to be washed away is that of the individual self: 


Purify your consciousness through your (inner) ablutions (wuzi’), 
and pray before your (inner) reality. 
What is ablution (wuzi’)? 
Meditation of the heart to remove the dirt from the pure heart. 
What is other than your individual self? Your being. 
You must put your self aside. 
Attar, Divan, Qasa’id 16:835—37, DASN p.52; cf. in SSE3 p.79 


Rimi says that while washing the body with water lies within human 
power, washing the dirt of the self from the pristine spirit can only be 
accomplished by God: 
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In the ritual ablution (wuzi), a separate form of prayer 

for each member of the body has been handed down in tradition. 
When you snuff up water into your nose, 

beg the scent of paradise from the self-sufficient Lord, 

in order that that scent may lead you towards paradise: 
For the scent of the rose will guide you to the rose bush. 


When you perform the act of cleansing, 
the proper form of prayer and words is this: 
“O Lord, cleanse me from this impurity. 
My hand has reached this part and has washed it, 
but my hand is unable to wash the spirit. 
You, by whom the spirit of the unworthy is made worthy, 
the hand of Your bounty reaches the spirit. 
This which I, vile as I am, is as much as I can do: 
O gracious One, make clean that which lies beyond. 
O God, I have washed my skin clean of dirt: 
do You wash this dear one (the spirit) clean of worldly taints.” 
Rimi, Masnavi IV:2213-20; cf. MJR4 pp.394-95 


See also: ghustl. 


1. E.g. Hadith Malik Muwatta’2:1.1—2:30.110, 15:1.1-15:2.2, HM; Hadith Sahih 
al-Bukhart 1:4.137-1:7.344, HSB; Hadith Sahth Muslim 2:432-86, HSM. 


wujié (C) Lit. five (wi) precepts (jié); the set of five basic precepts designated 
for Daoist lay practitioners based on the five precepts of Buddhism. See jié. 


wuyue (C) Lit. five (wii) high mountains (yué); the five sacred mountains of 
Daoism. See shéngdi. 


xingjiao (C), angya (J) Lit. going on foot, travelling on foot, wandering on foot; 
Chinese Chan and Japanese Zen Buddhist terms for a pilgrimage, especially 
for a pilgrimage from one monastery to another or from one master to another; 
also called henzan (J. extensive study). 

In the Chdn tradition, a xingjido is an arduous pilgrimage, generally 
performed by a monk in search of a master, who travels from one mountain 
monastery to another, in the hope of meeting the abbot and engaging with 
him in a session of questions and answers. It is also a time in which master 
and prospective student make an assessment of each other. 
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In more ancient times, an angya was the Zen Buddhist pilgrimage of a 
monk or nun, which could last several years, travelling from one monastery to 
another or from one master to another. The intention might be to find a suitable 
master with whom to start training; or a master himself might encourage a 
disciple, whether a beginner or an advanced student, to seek the guidance of 
other masters with different teaching styles. This would not only benefit the 
disciple, but would give him a breadth of experience that would be valuable 
should he himself become the master of a monastery one day. 

In modern Japan, an angya is generally a pilgrimage made by a trainee 
monk or nun (unsui) who has undergone preliminary training in a local 
monastery, and is seeking more advanced training under a different master 
at one of the main monasteries. Entry to the new monastery has become a 
traditional and ritualized procedure. The trainee wears or carries certain 
items prescribed for such pilgrims — a round bamboo hat with a low brim, 
a black cloak, white cotton leggings, a small bundle of summer and winter 
clothes including a full set of robes, a straw raincoat, straw sandals, and 
a satchel containing such things as a razor for shaving the head, begging 
bowls, and some Buddhist texts. Making his approach to the monastery, he 
requests entry, presenting a letter of introduction if he has one, but is refused 
entry by the monk in charge of admissions, citing lack of space or funds as 
the reason. The novice then waits outside the gate for some days, even in 
adverse weather, until he is admitted on a probationary basis. The intention 
is to test the resolve and sincerity of the applicant. Once admitted, the trainee 
is subjected to more tests as he is confined to a solitary cell under strenuous 
conditions before being finally accepted into the monastery.' 

For the genuine seekers among the monks, their pilgrimages were by no 
means arid or commonplace affairs. Many things could happen to expand 
their perspectives and deepen their spiritual understanding, according to their 
receptivity. A story is told of Master Fayan (J. Hogen, 885-958), founder of 
the Fdycin school of Chan and abbot of the Qinglidng (J. SeiryO) monastery 
in Nanjing, when he was a young monk: 


When he was young, Hogen travelled about doing angya (visiting 
masters). One day, his journey was interrupted by rain and floods, and 
he stopped at a monastery where Jizo, who later became his teacher, 
was living. Jizo said, “What do you hope to gain by doing angya?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Hogen. 

“Not knowing is the most appropriate,” said Jizo. 

This remark aroused HOgen’s curiosity. Next morning, the master 
was seeing him off. When they came to the gate and were parting, 
JizO pointed to a stone by the gate and said, “It is said, “The entire 
universe is just one mind.’ So tell me, is this stone inside your mind 
or outside it?” 
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Hogen answered, “It is inside.” 

Jiz6 said, “Isn’t it very difficult for you to carry this stone around 
with you in your mind?” Hogen could not answer. He accepted Jizo as 
his teacher and remained at the monastery to study under him. 

Katsuki Sekida, on Mumonkan, Case 26; cf. TZC p.90 


1. See “angya,” lustrated Encyclopedia of Zen Buddhism, IEZB. 


yab yum (T) Lit. father (yab) and mother (yum); master and mistress; a posture 
symbolizing the union and harmony between the masculine and feminine 
principles in nature, expressed as celestial buddhas, bodhisattvas or deities in 
sexual union with their consorts; acommon feature of Tibetan Buddhist art, 
especially associated with anuttara-yoga tantra; corresponds to portrayals of 
sexual union between the Hindu deities Shiva and Shakti; popular in India, 
Bhutan and Nepal, but never fully accepted in China and Japan. 

Yab yum is represented in all forms of media including painting, sculpture 
and engraving in a wide variety of materials. The male and female deities 
are commonly portrayed in an overt sexual act with the male deity sitting in 
the lotus posture, with his consort sitting astride his lap. 

Numerous interpretations exist of yab yum symbolism, the most prevalent 
associating the male figure with the active or positive principle of compas- 
sion (karunda) and skilful means (updya-kaushalya), and the female with the 
passive or negative principle of insight or wisdom (prajfda). In this context, 
positive and negative do not imply a value judgment — the symbolism 
represents the natural duality inherent in all natural and cosmic forces. Yab 
yum represents the union of passive wisdom with active compassion and the 
‘skilful means’ of putting this compassion into practice. Their union leads 
to completeness and oneness and the bliss associated with enlightenment, at 
which time the veils of ignorance and duality are dissolved. 

In some forms of Tibetan tantric practice, the sexual polarity of male 
and female and their symbolic union in yab yum is a central aspect of the 
teachings. This union is said to be realized by the practitioner as a mystical 
experience within his or her own body, which — with the guidance of a suitable 
guru —is believed to lead the practitioner to liberation. But while the practice 
might involve male and female partners, tantric gurus have emphasized that 
the union was not intended to be physical, despite the imagery of the yi dam 
(meditation deity) in yab yum with his consort. In fact, advanced forms of 
yab yum practice are done mentally, without a physical partner. The aim is to 
be in full control of the powerful sexual energy and to redirect it through the 
proper channels in the subtle body with a view to developing the mind to a 
higher-level experience of bliss, overcoming duality and attaining salvation. 

In this context, physical sexual tantric practice is considered an aberration 
of Buddhist teachings. Some tantric schools, taking the yab yum literally, have 
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externalized the symbolism, making a ritual out of actual physical union. It 
is claimed that when sexual union is realized as a mystical experience within 
the practitioners’ own bodies, it can, with the guidance of a guru, lead the 
practitioner to liberation. But while the tantric ritual may involve two partners, 
male and female, it is often emphasized by tantric gurus that the union was 
not intended to be physical. This philosophy and practice have been greatly 
misunderstood in the West. 


See also: Vajrayana (>4). 


yajiia (S/H), yafifia (Pa), yagya, yag (H), yagg, jagg (Pu) Lit. sacrifice; in Vedic 
literature, worship, devotion, prayer, praise; in post-Vedic literature, act of 
worship or devotion, offering, oblation, sacrifice; a sacrificial rite, a sacrificial 
feast; any pious, charitable or devotional act; also, one of the names of the 
Hindu deity Vishnu. 

Many activities involving some form of sacrifice, not necessarily of 
a ritual nature, are called yajrias. Charitable activities, for instance, are 
dravyamaya-yajna (material sacrifice); the sacrifice of some of life’s com- 
forts is tapomaya-yajna (austerity sacrifice); the sacrifice of time and effort 
in the study of Vedic literature is svadhyaya-yajiia (study sacrifice); and the 
practice of yoga such as Patafijali’s yoga, hatha yoga and ashtanga yoga is 
called yoga-yajna. 

In Vedic times, yajfias or sacrificial rites formed an integral part of 
everyday life. “Svarga-kamo yajeta (those who desire heaven must perform 
sacrifices)”! was an important Vedic injunction. Vedic yajras were often 
colourful and picturesque occasions, accompanied by singing, chanting, and 
even theatre. Many yajrias involved offerings and libations made upon a sac- 
rificial fire, lit upon an altar. Some yajrias were simple domestic affairs, such 
as the agnihotra; others were huge, seasonal and public festivals, attended by 
vast numbers. The ceremonies were often so complex that specialist experts, 
the brahmans, were required to remember all the details and to conduct them 
correctly —a role that was jealously guarded. 

Yajnas were held to reverence, to invoke the blessings of, and to propitiate 
or appease five classes of being: the supreme Being (Brahman) and the sages; 
ancestors; deities; animals and other beings; and human beings. These were 
known as the pajicha-mahdyajiia (five great sacrifices or acts of devotion), 
and generally involved simple daily rites. The pavicha-mahdayajna were listed 
by the sage Manu, renowned organizer of Hindu society: 


Study and teaching (of the Veda) 

is sacrifice to Brahman (brahmayajiia); 
The refreshing libation (tarpana) 

is sacrifice to the ancestors (pitri-yajria); 
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The offering into the fire 
is sacrifice to the gods (deva-yajnia); 
The offering of foodstuffs 
is sacrifice for bhiitas (bhiita-yajna); 
And honouring guests is sacrifice to human beings (nara-yajna). 
Manu Smriti 3:70; cf: LMDS p.49, SBE25 pp.87-88 


The essential idea behind these five yajfias was a reminder that no one lives 
in isolation. Everyone owes a debt to the Supreme (Brahman), to the holy 
books that provide guidance, and to the sages who wrote them; to the ances- 
tors, who have gone before; to the deities, who control the forces of nature; 
to other beings in nature, who provide food or are inadvertently killed by 
human beings; and to other human beings, who provide support and friend- 
ship. Described in a little more detail, they are: 


1. 


Brahmayajna or veda-yajna. A sacrifice to Brahman, the Vedas, and the 
sages which consists of studying, teaching, repeating, or meditating on 
the Vedas. This includes recitation of Gayatri Mantra. 


. Pitri-yajna. A daily offering of libations of water (tarpana) and rice balls 


(pinda) to the ancestors. 


. Deva-yajna. An offering to the gods as in a simple homa (fire) sacrifice, 


such as pouring oblations of milk, curds and butter into the domestic 
sacrificial fire or placing a piece of wood with clarified butter in the fire. 
Sacrifice to the gods was regarded as an offering in order to sustain them 
in their task of maintaining the world. According to the Vishnu Purana, 
“By sacrifices, the gods are nourished.’ 


. Bhitta-yajna. Sacrifice to other beings who inhabit this world, including 


good and evil spirits, as well as animals and other creatures; performed 
by placing offerings on the ground for the spirits of the four elements 
(bhitas or tattvas), and some in the garbage bin for the demons; also, 
feeding domestic as well as stray and wild animals and birds. 


. Manushya-yajiia, nara-yajna or purusha-yajna. Hospitality to guests, 


giving alms to beggars, and providing food for the homeless and for 
mendicant monks. 


Since it is difficult in modern times to perform the five sacrifices in the manner 
prescribed in the Vedas, a short cut has been devised in which Gayatri Mantra 
is repeated five times. It is believed that this is sufficient to provide the neces- 
sary spiritual sustenance to the sages, ancestors, deities, spirits, and humanity. 
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The benefits of a yajfia to the one who institutes it (a yajamdna) are extolled 
in the Brahmana part of the Vedas. The yajnas were performed in order to 
obtain the favour of the gods by way of good crops, good livestock, good 
weather, good health, children and all the other gifts of life and nature that 
human beings need, both general and individual. Yajfias also had a primary 
function of expressing obeisance not only to the gods, but to the supreme 
Deity. Not all Vedic texts are in favour of the extensive yajfas. External reli- 
gious observances were known as karma-kdnda (the observance part), and 
itis natural that some people should have questioned the efficacy of a purely 
external approach towards changing the course of events or even maintaining 
the status quo. Even the Rig Veda says: 


No one attains Him by religious ceremony (karma).... 
No, not by yajfias can Indra be attained — 
praised of all, resistless, valiant, bold in might. 
Rig Veda 8:70.3; cf: CVAB p.62 


The Upanishads, being the expressly spiritual part of the Vedas, also under- 
play the significance of yajfas: 


In the Upanishads, we find a criticism of the empty and barren ritual- 
istic religion. Sacrifices (yajnas) were relegated to an inferior position. 
They do not lead to final liberation; they take one to the world of the 
fathers (pitriloka) from which one has to return to earth again in due 
course. When all things are God’s, there is no point in offering to Him 
anything except one’s will, one’s self. 

S. Radhakrishnan, Principal Upanishads, PU p.49 


In the attempt to bring people around to a more spiritual perspective, the 
Upanishads either criticize the efficacy of Vedic rites, or they try to provide 
them with a meaning that is relevant to spiritual life; for there is no greater 
‘sacrifice’ than to seek and understand the spiritual purpose of life. Hence, the 
Chhandogya Upanishad says, “Truly, a person is himself a sacrifice (yajiia),” 
and it goes on to draw a parallel between the number of syllables in the metre 
of the verses recited at the morning, midday and evening oblations, and the 
years in the three phases of human life (youth, middle, and old age). The 
first span takes up twenty-four years, and there are twenty-four syllables in 
the metre of the Gayatri (morning) hymn. Likewise, there are forty-four and 
forty-eight syllables respectively in the midday and evening hymns, adding 
up to an extended lifespan of one hundred and sixteen years. For any illness 
that strikes a man during any of these three periods, the Upanishad provides 
a mantra to be repeated that entreats his pranas (subtle life energies) to take 
away the illness, because he is himself a sacrifice (yajia).* 
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The Upanishad goes on to equate the everyday aspects of human life, 
together with the practices and good qualities of a spiritual person, with other 
ceremonies and sacrifices: 


When one hungers, thirsts, and abstains from pleasures — these are 
one’s initiatory rites (diksha, which require fasting and abstention 
from pleasures). 

When one eats, drinks and enjoys pleasures, then one participates 
in the upashada ceremonies (part of the soma-yajna, which includes 
some food). 

When one laughs, eats, and enjoys sexual intercourse — then one 
joins in the chants and recitations (stuta-shdastra). 

And austerity (tapas), charity (dana), honesty (Grjava), non- 
violence (ahimsda), and truthfulness (satya-vachana) — these are the 
gifts for the priests (dakshind). 

Chhandogya Upanishad 3:17.1-4 


After the whole ceremony or sacrifice of life is over, the “final ablution 
(avabritha)” is death, and the ritual pouring of soma juice symbolizes rebirth 
of the soul. “In the final hour,” counsels the Chhandogya Upanishad, “one 
should take refuge in these three thoughts: You are indestructible; You are 
unshaken; You are the very essence of life.’”’* 

The author of this Upanishad is clearly fond of wordplay, for he also relates 
sacrifices (yajra), a long cycle of sacrifices (sattrayana), the vow of silence 
(mauna), the life of a hermit (aranydyana), and fasting (anadshakayana) to a 
disciplined spiritual life (brahmacharya). “Now what people call sacrifice 
(yajnia) is really a disciplined spiritual life (brahmacharya),” and so on. Here, 
the point is made by some ingenious wordplay: yajfia sounds something like yo 
jnata (he who knows); sattrayana like sat (the true) trayamdna (protecting); 
andashakayana like anasha (unperishing); mauna like manana (meditation), 
and aranyayana like Ara and Nya, the two seas in the world of Brahma, which 
is attained by one who leads a disciplined spiritual life.° 

The Mundaka Upanishad, on the other hand, makes its point quite simply. 
Sacrifices, it observes, are “unsafe vessels”. The “fools who cling to them” 
wander about like the blind led by the blind, receiving knocks and blows, 
finally succumbing to old age, death, and rebirth. Here, the “eighteen” are 
the sixteen priests, the instigator of the yajfia, and his wife: 


Unsafe vessels are these sacrificial rites (yajrias), 

conducted by the eighteen who support this inferior work. 
Fools who cling to them as the supreme good 

fall victim again and again to old age and death. 
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Fools they are, dwelling in darkness, 
wise in their own conceit, 
and puffed up with vain scholarship. 
They wander about, afflicted by many ills, 
like the blind led by the blind. 
Mundaka Upanishad 1:2.7-8 


The Paingala Upanishad says that such external activities only occupy the 
attention when there has been no realization of the inner Reality: 


So long as there is no attainment of the Real, there will be endless 
ceremonies (karmas), observances of purity (shaucha), recitations 
(japa), performance of sacrifices (yajfias), and visits to places of 
pilgrimage (tirtha-yatra). 

Paingala Upanishad 4:18 


And the Shvetashvatara Upanishad observes that all such rites and obser- 
vances are a part of the maya (illusion) in which the entire creation is engulfed: 


Sacred verses, sacrifices (yajfia), rites (kratu), vows (vratas), what 
has been, what is to be, whatever the Vedas teach, this universe, and 
ourselves as well — everything has been projected by the lord of maya, 
and by maya is everything entangled. 

Shvetashvatara Upanishad 4:9 


Sacrifices existed for many purposes and occasions. Special sacrifices 
were performed by kings and chieftains in order to gain power, to confirm 
sovereignty over territory, and to expand their dominions. Renowned yajiias 
included the rdjasiiya-yajna, a major yajnia performed by the monarch of a 
large area in which the lesser kings and princes took part to mark his undis- 
puted sovereignty. This yajfia was also performed at the time of the coronation 
of a new king. The elaborate ashvamedha-yajna (horse sacrifice), used for 
the purposes of territorial expansion or for a monarch to test his supremacy 
over other rulers in the area was also well known. Yajiias were sometimes 
performed with evil intent, like those intended to cause injury to enemies or 
to bring about sickness and death. 

The slaughter of animals was not always integral to Vedic yajfias. Often, 
only the recitation of Vedic texts together with various offerings were 
required. Where the sacrifice of an animal was called for, the central means 
and instrument of sacrifice was fire. In most yajias of this nature, the victims 
were animals (generally cows, horses, and elephants), although the sacrifice 
of human beings was not unknown. 
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Such sacrifices raised a well-known dichotomy. The brahmans or priests 
who officiated, as well as many ordinary Hindus, were vegetarian. Yet, in 
different places, Vedic texts enjoin both strict vegetarianism and animal 
sacrifice. The opinion therefore developed that it was a sin to kill animals, 
except in a sacrifice. After a sacrifice, the celebrants then ate the animal 
with enjoyment, safe in the ‘knowledge’ that this did not incur bad karma. 

There were also some ceremonies in which a householder was required to 
kill animals, such as the shraddha for deceased relatives. Failure to sacrifice 
animals at such times was regarded as sinful. In fact, according to the Manu 
Smriti, if those who are invited to a shraddha and certain other ceremonies 
fail to partake of the meat that is offered, they will be born as animals in their 
next twenty-one births.° 

In all yajrias, it was the yajamana (instigator of the yajfia) who was sup- 
posed to be the primary beneficiary; but the priests also benefited greatly. 
Dakshinas (gifts, donations) were an integral part of all yajfias. In fact, the 
benefit and honour received from the yajra by the yajamdna was deemed to 
be in direct proportion to the amount paid to the priests, who were partial to 
gifts of cows, cattle, and horses. Gifts of houses and land were supposed to 
bring great merit to the yajamana. Many ancient kings emptied their treas- 
ury to pay for one or other of the elaborate yajfias performed for protecting 
themselves and their family, and for ensuring their sovereignty. 

The Devi-bhagavata Purana maintains that it was partially due to the cor- 
rective influence of Buddhism concerning the killing of animals that blood 
sacrifices gradually died out: 


We bow down to Your Buddha incarnation, that great deva (god) who 
came down here to put a stop to the slaughtering of innocent animals 
and to the performance of wicked sacrificial ceremonies (yajria). ... 
Animal sacrifices that are found in the Vedas have been inserted 
by the twice-born (brahmans), who are addicted to enjoyments 
and the pleasures of the senses. But there is no virtue higher than 
non-injury (ahimsd). 
Devi-bhagavata Purana 10:5, 4:13.56; cf: in PU p.50 (n.1) 


According to a Buddhist text, when the brahman Kitadanta asked the Buddha 
the best way to perform a really effective sacrifice, the Buddha replied 
that animal sacrifice is a needless killing of animals, as well as a waste of 
resources. The best sacrifice, he said, is to lead a Buddhist way of life, adding, 
“There is no sacrifice (Pa. yafifia) man can celebrate, O brahman, higher and 
sweeter than this.’””’ 

Occasional attempts have been made to restore the practice of yajfia in 
modern times, but the instances of yajfia are very few, and the sacrifice of 
animals is not known to have taken place. 
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The Vedic concept of sacrifice as a ritualistic act was interpreted in the 
Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita as giving up or discarding the idea of 
I-ness or egotism. Human beings are attached to themselves more than any- 
thing else. Therefore, to become truly detached, to relinquish the ego in total 
and unconditional surrender to the Divine, becoming completely dependent 
upon Him is the greatest sacrifice a human being can make. 

Like the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita sees the whole of human life 
as a sacrifice. A person who dedicates all his actions to God as a service or 
offering (yajna), having no personal interest in the outcome of those actions, 
is freed from bondage to the results of those actions: 


All actions performed in this world, 
unless they are performed as an offering (yajia) (to God), 
are the cause of bondage. 
Therefore, work for the sake of God, 
free from personal attachment. 
Bhagavad Gita 3:9 


He who is without attachment, who is liberated, 
who is firmly established in the knowledge of God, 
who performs all deeds (karma) as a service (yajia) to God — 
(His actions) entirely melt away (leaving no effect). 
Bhagavad Gita 4:23 


Many other mystics have echoed the same truth. No action goes without 
some result, and the performance of sacrifices (yagya) with a pure and 
sincere mind, as with austerities (tap), charity (dan) and other good deeds, 
may not go unrewarded, but will not lead to liberation. Maharaj Sawan 
Singh explains: 


Those souls who, while in the human body, performed yagya, tap, dan 
and other meritorious deeds, or worshipped Vishnu, Shiva or Indra 
with the object of achieving heaven, are taken to various heavens to 
enjoy the fruit of their good actions. These are the gods and angels. In 
these heavens also there are sense pleasures, as in this world. There, 
the body is astral and the period of stay is very long, according to the 
merit of the deeds done. After finishing the merited period of enjoy- 
ments, these souls are again sent down to mat lok (mortal world). All 
paradises and hells are within the cycle of eighty-four (chaurast). 
Maharaj Sawan Singh, in Call of the Great Master, CGM p.10 


It may be presumed that not every sacrifice is rewarded in this fashion. Those 
who perform sacrifices involving the slaughter of animals are unlikely to reap 
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heavenly benefits as a reward for the suffering they have caused. In different 
ages or yugas, however, according to Indian mythological cosmology, differ- 
ent conditions are said to prevail and different methods of God-realization 
are adopted in each — yagya, or external religious observances, being the 
prevailing method in the second age, treta-yuga. In kaliyuga, the present age, 
however, Tulsidas, Ravidas, Swami Shiv Dayal Singh and others have indi- 
cated that only the Word or Name of God (Nam) can give salvation. Tulsidas 
is retelling the story of the Ramayana, using the term makh for ‘sacrifice’: 


In all the four ages, at all times, and throughout the three worlds (heaven, 
earth, and the subterranean regions) creatures have been rid of grief 
by repeating the Name. The verdict of the Vedas and the Puranas as 
well as saints is just this: that love of (the Name) of Ram is the reward 
of all virtuous acts. In the first age, through meditation (dhydn); in the 
second, through various kinds of sacrifice (makh); and in dvapara, the 
Lord is propitiated through worship (puja). This kaliyuga, however, is 
simply corrupt and the root of all impurities, where the mind of man 
wallows like a fish in the ocean of sin. In this terrible age, the Name 
alone is the wish-fulfilling tree, the very thought of which puts an end 
to all the illusions of the world. In this kaliyuga, the Name of Ram is the 
bestower of one’s desired object; it is beneficial to oneself in the next 
world and to one’s father and mother in this world. In this kaliyuga, nei- 
ther karma (religious observances), nor bhakti (devotion), nor yet bibek 
(discernment, knowledge) avails; the Name of Ram is the only resort. 

Tulsidas, Ram Charit Manas 1:26.1-4; cf: RCML p.36 


In the satyuga was truth (sat); 
In treta-yuga, charitable feasts (jagi); 
In dvapara-yuga, there was worship (piijd). 
In those three yugas, people held to these three ways. 
But in kaliyuga, Nam is your only support. 
Ravidas, Adi Granth 346, AGK 


In kaliyuga, rituals and religious observances (karm dharm) 
are of no avail; 
Without Nam, no one can gain salvation (uddhar). 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 38:3.11, SBP p.337; cf. DSM p.123 


Now kaliyuga has come: plant the Name (Nam). 
It is not the season to plant other seeds. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 1185, AGK 


Because people in past ages were spiritually purer and cleaner, and their 
worship more serene, the forms of worship that they practised took them to 
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higher levels. But ultimately they would have needed the Shabd and a guru 
to reach the highest stage of God-realization. In the present age, rites and 
rituals do not take anyone very far or, often, anywhere at all. 


See also: ashvamedha-yajiia, tapas. 


Tandya Mahabrahmana 16:15.5. 

. Vishnu Purana 1:6, VPW p.45. 

. Chhandogya Upanishad 3:16.1-7. 

. Chhandogya Upanishad 3:17.5-6. 

. Chhandogya Upanishad 8:5.1-4. 

. Manu Smriti 5:35, SBE25 p.174. 

Digha Nikaya 5, Kittadanta Sutta, PTSD1 p.147, DBRD p.183. 
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yajnopavita (S), yagyopavit (H) Lit. thread (upavita) sacrifice (yajria); the Hindu 
thread ceremony. See upanayana. 


yantra (S/H), ’khrul ’khor (T) Lit. instrument, machine, device, contrivance; 
an instrument of holding or restraining, the suffix ‘tra’ indicating instrumen- 
tality; an esoteric and auspicious diagram, whose various parts are replete 
with symbolic meaning; usually comprised of interlocking and symmetrical 
geometric designs; variously believed to possess magical and healing powers, 
to create a sacred space around it, to ward off the effects of poison, to prevent 
attack by guns or knives, to bring good fortune of various kinds, and so on; 
an ‘instrument’ used in worship, ritual, or as a focus in meditation to help 
concentrate the mind; generally divided into rakshd yantras (instruments of 
protection) and puja yantras (instruments of worship); a specialized form 
of mandala, widely used in tantric practices, where every god or goddess 
worshipped has a yantra of his or her own; often used along with mantras. 

Yantras and their associated practices are prevalent in Hindu and Buddhist 
tantra, as well as in Jainism. In Southeast Asian Buddhism, yantras are com- 
monly used by both monks and laypeople as auspicious images for tattoos, 
the work being performed by monks skilled in the art.' One of the most well- 
known raksha yantras is the swastika (S. svastika), widely understood as a 
symbol of good fortune. Though stigmatized in the West since the first half 
of the twentieth century when the German Nazi Party adopted a right-facing 
variant slanted at forty-five degrees, the ancient svastika remains a popular 
auspicious symbol in Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu traditions. 

In tantric Hinduism and Buddhism,’ a yantra’s primary purpose is as a 
symbolic representation of a deity, infused with the deity’s power and energy, 
and used as a focus for meditation or ritualized worship. The ultimate goal is 
for the yantra to be completely visualized within. Having accomplished this, 
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which itself demands a considerable degree of contemplative concentration, 
the practitioner may then go on to deconstruct the mental yantra entirely, 
together with his sense of individual consciousness. The intention is to 
experience pure, universal consciousness; or, expressed another way, to attain 
union with the Divine, conceptualized as the divine Mother. 

The means employed to construct and consecrate a yantra are of great 
significance, and must be performed in the correct manner. Typically, a 
tantric yantra is made after ritual ablution and purification, meditation on 
the chosen deity, and various yoga practices involving breath control. Its 
construction is followed by the ritual of prana-pratishtha (establishing the 
life energy). Before its consecration, the yantra is regarded as inert material, 
and the purpose of the consecration ritual is to breathe the life energy (prana) 
of the deity into the yantra through ritualized invocations, offerings, prayer, 
and meditation. The ritual includes internal visualization of the yantra in 
association with the deity, together with his or her yakshas and yakshis (spirit 
attendants, male and female). 

Yantras may be permanent or temporary. They may be engraved or 
embossed on a metal plate (copper, bronze, silver, gold, etc.), outlined in 
sand, or drawn or painted on paper, wood, palm leaf, cloth or on the ground. 
There are many designs. The basic theme is almost invariably one of geo- 
metric symmetry, the most frequently encountered overall shapes being 
square, circular, or lotus-like. Some are simple, made of dots or triangles; 
others are more elaborate. Common motifs include a series of concentric 
circles, often enclosed by squares. In some, a geometrical lattice forms 
squares, rectangles, triangles, pentagons, hexagons, circles, spirals, petals, 
and other curved shapes. Sometimes numbers are placed in the squares and 
rectangles efc., such that when they are summed in horizontal, vertical and 
diagonal directions, they all add up to the same number. Some have the letters 
of bija-mantras (seed sounds) written into the geometrically formed cells. 
Some have both letters and numbers. Yantras may include the drawing of a 
lotus, and occasionally deities, men, women, animals, birds, musical instru- 
ments, weapons, and so forth. Some are multicoloured paintings, like images 
seen in a kaleidoscope. 

Yantras are generally, but not always, small in comparison to mandalas. 
Mandalas can vary in size, and devotees may even enter larger, ground-level 
mandalas during times of worship or at initiation ceremonies. Some may 
occupy an entire room or open courtyard. Yantras, on the other hand, are 
often small enough to be portable, unless they are an integral part of a statue 
or image. They are used by individuals in personal tantric rituals and medita- 
tion to depict in visual form the power and energy of the deity invoked. They 
are regarded as the ‘body’ of the individual’s ishta-deva or devata (chosen 
deity, male or female). They may represent the entire cosmos, the energies 
and levels that comprise it, with the human body as its microcosm. Being 
larger, mandalas may contain a large number of images of deities, buddhas 
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and bodhisattvas, as well as mantras, while the smaller yantras rarely contain 
more than geometrical shapes. 

Just as myths and allegories have characters and story lines that symbol- 
ize various metaphysical or mystical ideas, so too can those concepts be 
represented in the geometric designs of a yantra. The majority of yantras 
have a dot (bindu) in the centre. A dot is the fundamental unit from which 
lines and geometric patterns are formed. In this way, the dot symbolizes the 
potential energy and creative Source of the universe. Around the dot, there 
is acircle, symbolizing the encompassing ‘horizon’ of the material universe, 
which limits the spiritual vision of most human beings. Encompassing the 
whole is a square with four entrances, like a palace or temple. Within this 
is a circle or sometimes a square, often drawn in lotus petals, and known 
as the bhi-pura (earth city), which marks the boundaries of the yantra’s 
influence. The design of the inner portion of the yantra varies according to 
the attributes of the deity or deities, and other requirements of the symbol- 
ism. Other patterns found in yantras include two intersecting squares, one 
diagonally across the other, forming eight corners. This symbolizes the fact 
that every individual lives in his own unique subjective reality, an aspect of 
the ego or individuality that intersects with but does not entirely blend with 
the subjective reality of others. 

One of the most well-known yantras is the shri yantra (blessed yantra) or 
shri chakra (blessed wheel), sacred symbol of Shri Vidya, a Hindu tantric school 
devoted to God as the divine Mother, which still exists in India, especially in 
the south, and bears many similarities to Kashmir Shaivism. The shri yantra 
consists of five equilateral triangles, one inside the other, which symbolize the 
creative, female power or energy (shakti) of the Divine. Superimposed upon 
them are a further four equilateral triangles, one within the other, which symbol- 
ize the male aspect (Shiva) or consciousness. Usually, the five shakti triangles 
point downwards and the four Shiva triangles point upwards. Other interpreters 
add that the four upward-pointing triangles symbolize human spiritual potential, 
while the downward-pointing triangles denote material attraction.’ 

The geometric superimposition of these nine triangles creates forty-three 
smaller triangles, the whole of which is enclosed by a square bhi-pura, its 
perimeter bounded by three parallel lines, with four ‘entrances’, one on each 
side. Outside or within the bhii-pura are often three concentric circles. The 
circles and triangles, large and small, as well as the many corners, all symbolize 
some particular deity or aspect of creation. The particular deity associated with 
each of the smaller triangles is sometimes indicated by writing his or her name 
or respective bija-mantra (seed sound) in Sanskrit letters within the triangle. 

The central bindu, also called the sarvanandamaya chakra (wheel entirely 
made of bliss), symbolizes the goddess Mahd-Tripura-Sundari (“Great 
Beautiful One of the Three Cities’) to whom the yantra is dedicated. In a 
similar manner, the square enclosed by three parallel lines, the three concen- 
tric circles, the triangles and so on are all said to signify different parts of the 
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human body — the microcosm within which the Divine is to be sought. Here, 
the central bindu also signifies the sahasrara, the thousand-petalled lotus in 
the crown of the head through which the soul passes on its way to the Divine. 
The shri yantra is hence a symbol of both the macrocosm and the microcosm, 
the divine Purusha (Man), the Cosmic Being or Primal Man, a cosmogonic 
figure, who contains the whole earth within himself, and who represents 
the whole of everything. The shri yantra is also used in tantric Buddhism. 

Jain yantras* commonly consist of concentric circles, within which 
are written the names of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, together with the 
namaskara mantra and the bija-mantras of guardian deities (shasana- 
devatas). Over forty yantras once existed in Jain ritual, but only a few are used 
at the present time. Among these is the siddha-chakra (wheel of perfection), 
also known as the navapada (nine petals), which is generally shaped like a 
lotus, and is used in Shvetambara ritual. The siddha-chakra symbolizes the 
Jain path to liberation (moksha) and omniscience (kevala-jidana), and all the 
basic elements of Jain teaching are represented in its design. The nine-day 
Shvetambara festival of Oli, held twice a year, is dedicated to worship of the 
siddha-chakra. A similar yantra, known as the navadevatd (nine deities) is 
used by Digambaras. There are, or were, various restrictions concerning who 
could conduct rituals using yantras in the different Jain traditions. 

Intriguing as tantra and yantra practice may be, many Indian sants and 
devotees have maintained that such practices are unnecessary if the intention 
is union with the Divine. Gopalakrishna Bharati, a nineteenth-century Tamil 
devotee of Shiva, writes: 


Those who give up their earthly egos and realize the Self 
will be protected by the omnipresent master, 
who will guard you like a commander-in-chief. 
Once you realize that the omnipresent Lord lives within you, 
it is your duty to preserve that realization and feel the Absolute. 


In the state of enlightenment, doubts cease to exist. 
You become intoxicated with the nectar of bliss, 
and enjoy the Lord like a golden lady-in-waiting. 
You become blessed with the fountain of knowledge, 
and are able to conquer everything. 


The practice of ashtanga yoga may not lead you anywhere 
and even if it does, the result may not be lasting. 
Only when the ego is crushed will the Divine flow out to you. 


Enlightenment need not be sought 
through mantras, yantras, and tantras. 
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Just seek the blessing of the silent Lord within, 
and even in a weak moment, you will derive strength 
from the immanent Omnipresent. 
Gopdlakrishna Bharati, Aiye mattakkatinam; cf. in SSI3 pp.288-89 


See also: mandala, Olt, swastika. 


1. See “yantra,” Princeton Dictionary of Buddhism, PDB. 

2. For many of these details, see Georg Feuerstein, Tantra, TPEF pp.217-21; 
“shri-yantra,” “yantra,” Encyclopedic Dictionary of Yoga, EDYF. 

3. Devdutt Pattanaik, “Tantrik Geometry,” TITG. 

4. See “yantra,” A to Z of Jainism, AZIW. 


yao, yaowt (C) Lit. medicine (yao); medicinal (yao) substance (wi); medication, 
drug; elixir, potion; metaphors used in the Daoist néidan (inner alchemy) 
tradition, either for one’s real original and essential nature (xing) — also called 
xidnyao (elixir of immortality) and daydo (great medicine) — or for the vari- 
ous ‘medicines’ and ‘ingredients’ that are a part of néidan philosophy and 
practice; used synonymously with dan (elixir). 
The Daoist master Lit. Yiming (1734-1821) describes some of the ways 
in which the metaphor has been misunderstood: 


Medicine (yaowi) is a metaphor. Students of later generations took 
the alchemical books literally, and mistook the medicines (ydaowu) for 
physical ones. So they gathered herbs in the mountains, making them 
into potions in the deluded hope of immortality. Some gathered five 
metals and eight minerals, fusing them into pills for consumption, in 
the unrealistic belief that they would be able to fly into the sky. Little 
did they know that physical medicines are only for physical ailments, 
and are useless for ailments of the formless. To cure spiritual ailments, 
there is no other method but to gather the inherent (xidntian) one true 
Energy (zhényi zhi qi). 

Lit Yiming, Xiangydn poyt, ZW247, DS14 


And again: 


When the alchemical books and scriptures of the masters speak of 
gathering (cdiqu) medicines (ydowu) and refining the gold elixir 
(jindan), they are referring to inherent, formless and non-physical 
realities, not to medicines of this world with physical forms, nor to 
substances in the human body. 

Livi Yiming, Xiangydn poyt, ZW247, DS14 
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Master Gé Hong (C4th) says that the “great medicine (daydo)” is a great 
protection against the vicissitudes of life. Herbal and other such medicines 
can only alleviate physical ailments: 


If one takes the great medicine (ddaydo) of the gold elixir (jindan), 
the hundred evils do not come near, even if one continues to live in 
the world. If one takes only herbs and plants and small pills of the 
eight minerals, one can only be cured of illness and lengthen one’s 
lifespan. This is because such preparations are insufficient to avert 
the calamities that come from without. 

Gé Hong, Baopiizi néipian 18, BNJM p.327, DZ1185, JY 144; cf, in GCDP p.131 


Master Li Daochtin (C 13th) understands “outer medicine (wdiydo)” to include 
various external practices such as physical exercises, good deeds, and so 
on. He observes that these may help to enhance one’s well-being, but only 
“inner medicine (néiydo)” or spiritual practice can lead to recovery of one’s 
original, essential nature: 


Outer medicine (wdiydo) is for curing diseases and prolonging life 
(chdngshéng). Inner medicine (néiydo) is for going from existence 
(yéu) to nonexistence (wi). 

Learning about the Dao generally begins with outer medicine 
(waiydo); from that, people pass naturally to the study of inner medi- 
cine (néiydo). By virtue of their merit from cultivation (in past lives), 
spiritually advanced human beings are born with knowledge, and thus 
begin with refinement of inner medicine (néiydo) rather than starting 
with outer medicine (wdiydo). 

The inner medicine (néiydo) is non-doing (wiwéi), yet there is 
nothing that is not done (wuibuwéi). The outer medicine (wdiydo) is 
doing (yuwéi), and there are various ways of doing it. 

Li Daochiin, Zhonghé ji, DZ249, JY¥226 


Various aspects of néidan commonly described as ydo include the two 
medicinal ingredients of yin and ydng — which must be harmonized or united 
in pursuit of spiritual realization — and the three superior medicines or three 
treasures (sanbdo), viz. vital essence (jing), life energy (qi), and spirit (shén). 
These three energies are refined, transformed and merged into one as the 
practitioner advances towards final spiritual realization: 


The great medicines (daydo) are of three kinds: 
vital essence (jing), life energy (qi), and spirit (shén). 
Anything with form is not the original Reality (bénldi zhén). 
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When utterly pure and utterly rarefied, these abstract spiritual things 
are refined into the great adamantine spiritual body (dafashén). 
Liti Yiming, Xiangydn poyit, ZW247, DS14 


Human beings are inherently immortal — not physically, but spiritually. The 
“medicine (yao) of eternal life (changshéng)’ is within everybody, but as 
master Zhang Boduan (C11th) laments, most people waste their lives: 


Everyone inherently has the medicine (ydo) of eternal life (changshéng): 
It is just that they have got lost along the way 
and have discarded it in vain. 
Zhang Boduadn, Wuzhén pian, DZ263 


Master Li Daochtin (C13th) likewise emphasizes that the path to the Dao is 
universally available; but it will only be rediscovered when the attention is no 
longer attracted by the “passing clouds” of the “passions” and worldly life: 


Everyone already has the medicine (ydo) of eternal life (changshéng) 
within themselves. 
The method of Dao is implanted in them, 
but they do not follow it. 
Who can turn his attention within 
when his eyes are dazzled by transient beauties? 
Who can contemplate within 
when his passions are drawn by passing clouds? 
Li Daochiin, Zhonghé ji, DZ249, JY226 


Master Lid Yiming says that the medicine which encompasses all other 
medicines is the “great medicine (daydo)” or gold elixir (jindan) of one’s 
original, intrinsic spiritual nature. This inherent nature is present within 
every human being, though expert guidance is required in order to find it. 
Lit Yiming differentiates between zhénzhi (true knowledge), which refers 
to the highest mystical or spiritual knowledge that arises from oneness with 
the Dao, and lingzhi (reflected knowledge), which is the diffused reflection 
of zhénzhi at all levels other than that of the Dao itself: 


The great medicine (daydo) of the gold elixir (jinddn) is inher- 
ent in everyone; it already exists in every house (i.e. body). If you 
meticulously study the true teaching, seek an enlightened teacher 
(mingsht), know the two medicines (ydo) of true knowledge (zhénzhi) 
and reflected knowledge (lingzhi), and find the one opening (qido) 
of the mysterious pass (xudngudn) — then, without let or hindrance, 
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you will go straight to the other shore. In one day’s work, you will 
attain the illuminating elixir (dan) of pure ydng. Why wait three 
years or nine years? 

Lit Yiming, Wazhén zhizhi, ZW253, DS17 


He also points out that the path to rediscovery of this “medicine” is essentially 
that of cultivating the “inherent (xidntidn) one true Energy (zhényi zhi qi) of 
the Void (xi)”. All the many néidan metaphors relate to this primary practice, 
including to “gather medicine (cdiydo)’, to “refine medicine (lidnydo)”’, 
and so on: 


The way (ddo) of (original) nature (xing) and (true spiritual) life 
(ming) begins and ends with cultivation of the inherent (xidntian) one 
true Energy (zhényi zhi qi) of the Void (xa). There is nothing more. 
When you gather medicine (cdiydo), you are gathering this. When 
you refine medicine (lidnydo), you are refining this. When you restore 
the elixir (hudndan), you are restoring this. When you free the elixir 
(tuddan), you are freeing this. When you ingest the elixir (fiidan), you 
are ingesting this. When you develop the (spiritual) embryo (jiétai), 
you are developing this. 

Livi Yiming, Baizi béi zhi, ZW257, DS3 


To rediscover this “medicine” it is first necessary to purify and refine the 
“thinking spirit (shishén, intellect)” and to concentrate the mind: 


Turn your face upward and look at the sky. Moment by moment it 
changes, throughout the 365 days, yet the pivot of the Big Dipper (i.e. 
the North Star) remains motionless. Our mind is also like that. Our 
mind is like the North Star, and the myriad stars that revolve around 
it are energy (qi). The energy (qi?) in our limbs and throughout our 
entire body forms an unobstructed network, requiring no effort (to 
make it function). Refine the thinking spirit (shishén) in this manner; 
cut out and eliminate illusions and concepts, then the medicine (yao) 
will develop. 

This medicine (ydo) is not something physical. It is the light 
of your (original) nature (xing), which is the inherent (xidntian) 
true Energy (zhénqi). Yet it will only appear as a result of great 
stillness (ddading).... After it has appeared and has shown itself 
for a long time, then your state of mind will become illumined. 
Impurity will automatically be washed away. Then the mind will 
become empty, and you will be liberated from the ocean of dust 
(material existence). 

Jinhua zongzhi 12, JH94, JY161, XB1, ZW334 
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See also: dan (8.1), jing-qi-shén (> 1). 


yasna (Av) Lit. offering; offering with prayers; worship, outer or inner; hence, 
meditation, contemplation, interior prayer and devotion, worship in the spirit; 
etymologically related to the Sanskrit yagya (sacrifice). The Yasna is also the 
Zoroastrian Book of Worship, a compilation of Zoroastrian literature written 
in the Avestan language, whose verses contain the oldest Zoroastrian writings, 
including the Gathds of Zarathushtra. 
In these Gathds, yasna seems to refer to interior or spiritual worship, since 
Zarathushtra nowhere mentions outward rituals or ceremonies: 


Through deeds and words and worship (yasna), 
do I bring to humanity immortality (ameretatat) and Truth (Asha), 
with spiritual Power (Xshathra) and perfection (haurvatat). 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 34:1; cf. DSZ 


In one of his verses, Zarathushtra raises the question of how God is to be 
worshipped; but he seeks the answer from God, not from human traditions. 
What, he asks, is the divinely ordained, rather than the man-made, path of 
worship? The question, of course, is rhetorical, and he answers it himself. The 
way to worship God, he says, is through the Vohu Manah, the First Mind or 
Intelligence of the Divine, the divine power that forms and sustains creation: 


What is Your command? What is Your will? 
How should we praise and worship (yasna) You? 
Give us, O Mazda, Your instructions clear, 
so that we may receive the blessings 
promised by keeping Your command. 
Lead us, through Your First Mind (Vohu Manah), 
in the path of Truth and self-realization. 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 34:12; cf: DSZ 


As he repeats in the next verse, the path of true spiritual worship is that of 
all saviours. It is 


the path of Vohu Manah, which You have revealed to me — 
the religion (daéna) of the saviours (saoshyant). 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 34:13; cf. DSZ 


Even in later Zoroastrianism, the same creative power, as Sraosha — the inner 
Sound or Music, though the meaning is buried in the liturgy of external wor- 
ship — is still heralded as the real means to worship God: 
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Let Sraosha be present here 
for the worship (yasna) of Ahura Mazda, 
the most beneficent and holy. 
Yasna 56:1; cf. SBE31 p.296 


Worship, says Zarathushtra, is not something that is switched on and off at 
will; it requires effort and struggle. Yet, he says, it is the path followed by 
his devotees, among whom were included royalty and Frashoshtra, thought 
to have been his successor: 


Let all seek to please Mazda, 
striving in thought and word and deed, 
choosing the right way of worship (yasna). 
Royal Vishtaspa, devotee of Zarathushtra Spitama, 
and Frashoshtra, too, meditate on this path of holiness, 
the path revealed to our saviour (saoshyant) by Ahura. 
Zarathushtra, Yasna 53:2; cf. DSZ 


See also: Sraosha (3.1), Vohu Manah (3.1). 


yatra (S/Pa/H/Pu) Lit. festival, feast, fair, procession; journey, expedition, pilgrim- 
age; also, a company of pilgrims; a religious play or theatre performance with 
a religious theme. More specifically, a ratha-yatra refers to the procession 
at a religious fair or festival in which images of the principle deity or deities 
are carried through the streets on a chariot (ratha), which in modern times 
may be some form of highly decorated, motorized transport, usually to the 
accompaniment of music and a dancing display. A journey or pilgrimage to a 
holy place (tirtha) is called a tirtha-yatra. Both ratha-ydtras and tirtha-yatras 
are prevalent aspects of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. Yatra is frequently 
used in a generic sense for either processions or pilgrimages. 

Yatrdas as religious processions and festivals have a number of factors 
in common between each other and across the various religious traditions, 
a number of which are mentioned in the Jain Yatra-vidhi-parichashaka 
(‘Collection of Fifty Festival Traditions’, c.C6th CE). They are occasions 
when people give in charity (dana); their performance may be accompanied 
by austerities (tapas), such as fasting or various dietary restrictions, in order 
to induce a proper frame of mind; people should dress nicely, wearing their 
best clothes, garlands, ornaments, ointments, and perfumes; music and 
songs (gita-vaditra) should befit the occasion, designed to induce religious 
sentiments; hymns of praise (stuti-stotra) should be meaningful as well as 
impressive, creating a longing to leave the material world; and — in the Jain 
context — associated spectacles (prekshanaka) or dramatic performances, 
accompanied by dancing, should represent incidents from the lives of the 
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Jinas, such as their birth or renunciation of the world. A Jain ydatra includes 
a procession (ratha-yatra) in which the image of a Jina, normally resident 
in the temple, together with pictures illustrating religious themes, are 
paraded through the streets of the city on a chariot (ratha), accompanied by 
music and dancing.' 

The Yatra-vidhi-patichashaka makes no mention of tirtha-ydtras, and 
it is possible that in those early times, long distance pilgrimages to sacred 
sites (tirthas) were not customary among Jains. In present times, groups of 
Jain laypeople undertake organized yatras, often in specially hired trains, the 
modern equivalent of the traditional caravan. It is believed that great merit 
accrues to the one who finances and organizes a tirtha-yatra. His merit is 
further enhanced if he erects an image of the Jina at the sacred place. Monks 
and nuns, having vowed to renounce all but the most basic of human neces- 
sities, undertake such journeys on foot, stopping at various less sacred sites 
along the way. 

Buddhist and Hindu traditions have a similar array of yatras, both as fes- 
tivals and pilgrimages. Motivations will vary from person to person, but for 
the sincere seekers of a spiritual life, the intention will be to strengthen their 
devotion and spiritual practice. Others may believe that they will accrue merit 
or good karma by attending a ratha-ydtrd or undertaking a tirtha-yatrda. As in 
the Jain tradition, firtha-ydtras are generally made in organized groups, often 
large, which provide good business for dedicated travel companies taking 
pilgrims to the many established pilgrimage destinations. 


See also: tirtha. 


1. Yatra-vidhi-parichashaka 6-11, YVPH, in JYMS p.234. 


Yawm al-AKhir, al- (A) Lit. the Last (Akhir) Day (Yawm); the Day of Resurrection 
or Day of Judgment; the end of the world, when the dead will rise from their 
graves, and be judged; a term commonly used in the Qur'an, as in:' 


Jews, Christians, and Sabaeans, and those who believe (in the 
Qur’an) — whoever believes in God and the Last Day (Yawm al-Akhir) 
and works righteousness — shall have their reward with their Lord; they 
will have no fear or regret. 

Qur'an 2:62, AYA, KPA; cf. Qur’an 5:69 


Among the people, there are some who say: “We believe in God 
and the Last Day (Yawm al-Akhir);” but they do not really believe. 
Willingly would they deceive Allah and those who believe, but they 
only deceive themselves, and realize it not! 

Qur'an 2:8-9; cf. AYA 
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See also: al-Yawm al-Din. 


1. See also Qur'an 2:126, 177, 228, 264; 3:114; 4:38-39, 59, 162; 5:69; 9:18-19, 
29, 44-45, 99; 24:2; 29:36; 58:22; 60:6; 65:2. 


Yawm al-Din, al- (A) Lit. the Day (Yawm) of Religion (Din); the Day of Judgment; 
also called the Day of Resurrection (Yawm al-Qiyamah), the Hour (al-Sa‘ah),! 
and by a number of other names the Day on which it is believed that the world 
will be rolled up like a scroll, the dead will rise from their graves, their limbs 
will testify to their good and evil deeds, and they will be judged on the scales 
of Allah, upon which nothing, however apparently insignificant, is overlooked. 
According to the judgment of Allah, the good and those who followed truth 
will enter paradise, while the bad will be consigned to hell. Mystically, the 
Day of Judgment is the day of a person’s death, when the record of his or 
her deeds is judged. 

The belief in a Day of Judgment has come into both Christianity and 
Islam from earlier Judaism. Before Judaism, a Last Judgment was also taught 
in Zoroastrianism, though the belief is absent from the extant writings of 
Zarathushtra himself. 

There are many passages in the Quran that speak of the end of the world 
and the Day of Judgment. The end is heralded by two blasts of a trumpet. At 
the first blast, the universe is thrown into chaos — mountains are turned to 
powder, the sky is cleft asunder, stars are scattered and dimmed, earth and 
heaven are rolled up and held in the Lord’s hand (they appear very small), 
everybody swoons, and so on. At the second blast, the dead rise from their 
graves, and all are judged according to their deeds: 


No just estimate have they made of God, such as is due to Him. On 
the Day of Resurrection (Yawm al-Qiyamah), the whole earth will 
be in the palm of His hand, and the heavens will be rolled up in His 
right hand. Glory be to Him! Far is He above all the partners they 
associate with Him! 

The trumpet will be sounded, when all that are in the heavens and 
on earth will fall down in a swoon, except such as it will please God 
to spare. Then the trumpet will be sounded a second time, and they 
will rise and gaze about them! And the earth will shine with the glory 
of its Lord. And the Book (record of deeds) will be laid open; the 
prophets and the witnesses will be brought in; and all shall be judged 
with fairness. And none shall be wronged. Every soul will be paid in 
full the fruit of its deeds; for He knows best all that they have done. 

The unbelievers will be led to hell in crowds. Then, when they 
draw near, its gates will be opened, and its keepers will say to them, 
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“Did not messengers come to you from among yourselves, pro- 
claiming to you the signs of your Lord, and forewarning you of this 
Day (Yawm)?” 

And they will answer: “Yes.” And thus the promised scourge will 
fall upon the unbelievers. And they will be told: “Enter the gates of hell, 
to dwell therein forever.” And evil is this dwelling place of the arrogant! 

And those who feared their Lord will be led to the garden (al-jannah, 
paradise) in crowds. Then, behold, when they draw near, its gates will 
be opened; and its keepers will say to them: “Peace be upon you! You 
have done well! Enter here, to dwell therein forever.” 

And they will say: “Praise be to God, who has truly fulfilled His 
promise to us, and has given us this land as our heritage. We can dwell 
in this garden wherever we will. Blessed is the reward of the righteous!” 

And you will see the angels circling around the Throne on all sides, 
singing praises to their Lord. They will be judged with fairness, and 
the cry on all sides shall be, “Praise be to God, Lord of the worlds!” 

Qur’Gn 39:67—75; cf. AYA, KPA 


In another description, written in similarly compelling imagery, the souls 
are shown the “record” of their deeds. Once again, the righteous enter the 
“garden”, while the sinners are sent into the “blazing fire”: 


Then, when one blast is sounded on the trumpet, and the earth is 
moved, and its mountains, and they are crushed to powder at one 
stroke — and on that Day (Yawm) shall the Event come to pass. For on 
that Day (Yawm), the sky will be flimsy and will be rent asunder. And 
on that Day (Yawm), angels will be on all sides, and eight will bear the 
throne of your Lord above them. And on that Day (Yawm) you shall 
be brought to Judgment: no act of yours that you hide will be hidden. 

Then he that receives the record of his deeds in his right hand will 
say: “Ah here! Read my record! I truly understood that my account 
would one day reach me!” And he will enter a life of bliss, in a garden 
(al-jannah) on high, the fruits whereof will hang in bunches, low and 
near. (And they will say to him:) “Eat and drink to your full satisfac- 
tion, because of the good that you sent before you, in days gone by!” 

And he that receives the record of his deeds in his left hand, will 
say: “Ah, would that my record had not been given to me! And that I 
had never realized how my account stood! Ah, would that death had 
made an end of me! Of no profit to me was my wealth! I am bereft 
of all my power.” 

And (the stern command will say): “Seize him, and bind him, and 
burn him in the blazing fire. Then fasten him with a chain, seventy 
cubits long! For he did not believe in God Most High and did not care 
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to the poor! So he has no friend here on this Day, nor has he any food 
but filth, which none but sinners eat. 

So I call to witness what you see and what you see not, that this is ver- 
ily the word of an honoured Messenger. It is not the word of a poet: little 
itis you believe! Nor is it the word of a soothsayer: little admonition it is 
you receive. (This is) a message sent down from the Lord of the worlds. 

And if the Messenger were to invent any sayings in Our name, 
surely would We seize him by his right hand, and sever the artery 
of his heart, and not one of you could protect him. But verily this is 
a message for the godfearing. And We certainly know that there are 
among you those that reject it. But truly, revelation is a cause of sor- 
row for the unbelievers. But verily it is truth of assured certainty. So 
glorify the name of your Lord Most High. 

Qur’Gn 69: 13-52; cf: AYA, KPA 


In addition to these long descriptions, there are also shorter, equally graphic 
passages which describe the same events: 


When the sky is torn, 
when the stars are scattered, 
when the seas boil over, 
when the tombs burst open — 
Then a person will know what she has given 
and what she has held back. 
O humankind, what has deluded you from your generous Lord. 
Qur'an 82:1-6, in EIM p.44 


There is no doubt that the writer of these descriptions meant them literally, and 
most Muslim readers have taken them in that way too. In Sufism, however, the 
quest for eternity and the divine Essence is an inner journey, to be experienced 
in the here and now, something that seems an uncomfortable partner to the 
belief in a far-off Day of Judgment. It is true that some Sufis, such as Rim, 
indicated that the real resurrection was of the spirit from the “grave of the 
body”.* Others wrote of various levels of personal and spiritual resurrection, 
equating the highest resurrection, for example, with the annihilation (fana’) 
or death of the ego in divine union. 

Sufi literature in general, however, seems content to accept the eschato- 
logical account of the Qur’an at face value. But since a charge of heresy was 
punishable by death, it can be readily imagined that there was little incentive 
among Sufis to voice or even entertain any doubt they may have harboured 
concerning matters of their Muslim faith. Like the monks of all religions, 
whose ultimate quest is for the universal eternity within themselves, the 
traditions, beliefs and practices of their own religion remain a necessary 
framework and support to their spiritual endeavours. 
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1. Quran 30:55. 
2. Rumi, Masnavi 1:1930-35; cf. MJR2 p.105. 
3. See resurrection (in Islam). 


Yawm al-Fasl, al- (A) Lit. the Day (Yawm) of Severing (Fas!); the Day of Sorting 
out; the Day of Judgment; an expression used in the Qur’an:' 


Verily the Day of Sorting out (Yawm al-Fasl) is a thing appointed, 
the Day that the Trumpet shall be sounded, 
and you shall come forth in crowds; 
And the heavens shall be opened as if there were doors, 
and the mountains shall vanish, as if they were a mirage. 
Quran 78:17-20; cf. AYA 


The passage goes on to describe the horrors of hell reserved for the 
“transgressors”, and the “gardens” as the “fulfilment of desires” reserved 
for the “righteous”? 


See also: resurrection (in Islam), al-Yawm al-Din. 


1. See also Quran 37:21, 77:13-14, 38. 
2. Quran 78:21-38. 


Yawm al-Hashr, al- (A) Lit. the Day (Yawm) of Assembly (Hashr); the Day of 
Gathering; the end of the world when all the dead will rise from their graves 
and be assembled for judgment; the Day of Judgment; an expression drawn 
from the Qur’an: 


The Day (Yawm) when the earth will be rent asunder over them, men 
hurrying forth. To make a gathering (hashr) of them all will be easy 
enough for Us. 

Qur'an 50:44; cf: AYA, KPA, MGK 


See also: resurrection (in Islam), al-Yawm al-Din. 


Yawm al-Hisab, al- (A) Lit. the Day (Yawm) of Reckoning (Hisab); the end of 
the world, when all souls will be called to account for their deeds; the Day 
of Judgment; an expression derived from the Quran, where it is said that no 
one will escape the final accounting: 
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O our Lord! Cover us with Your forgiveness — 
me, my parents and all believers, 
on the Day (Yawm) that the reckoning (hisab) 
will be established! 
Think not that God does not heed the deeds of those who do wrong. 
Quran 14:41-42; cf: AYA 


Those who respond not to Him, 
even if they had all that is in the heavens and on earth, 
and as much more, in vain would they offer it for ransom. 
For them will the reckoning (hisab) be terrible: 
their abode will be hell — what a bed of misery! ... 


Those who join together those things 
that God has commanded to be joined, 
hold their Lord in awe, 
and fear the terrible reckoning (hisab) -... 
Gardens of perpetual bliss: they shall enter there. 
Qur’an 13:18, 21, 23; cf: AYA 


The Qur’an is warning that every deed, however small or seemingly insig- 
nificant, will be subject to a “reckoning”. 


See also: hisab (6.3), resurrection (in Islam), al-Yawm al-Din. 


Yawm al-Jam‘, al- (A) Lit. the Day (Yawm) of Gathering (Jam‘); the Day of 
Assembly; the Day of Judgment; an expression used in the Qur'an for the 
end of the world when the dead will be called to account: 


The Day (Yawm) that He assembles you all for a Day of Assembly 
(Yawm al-Jam‘) — that will be a day of mutual loss and gain among 
you, and those who believe in God and work righteousness — He will 
take away from them their troubles, and He will admit them to gardens 
beneath which rivers flow, to dwell therein forever: that will be the 
supreme achievement. But those who reject faith and treat Our signs 
as falsehoods, they will be companions of the fire, to dwell therein 
forever; and evil is that goal. 

Quran 64:9-10; cf: AYA 


This have We sent to you, by inspiration, a Qur’an in Arabic — that 
you may warn the mother of cities (7.e. Mecca) and all around her; 
warn (them) of the Day of Assembly (Yawm al-Jam‘) of which there 
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is no doubt; when some will be in the garden (paradise), and some in 
the blazing fire. 
Qur'an 42:7; cf. AYA 


See also: resurrection (in Islam), al-Yawm al-Din. 


Yawm al-Khuruj, al- (A) Lit. the Day (Yawm) of Exodus (Khurij); the Day of 
Coming Forth (from the grave); the Day of Resurrection; the Day of Judgment; 
an expression used in the Quran: 


The Day (Yawm) when they will hear the cry in truth: 
that is the Day of Coming Forth (Yawm al-Khurij)). 
Quran 50:42, MGK 


See also: resurrection (in Islam), al-Yawm al-Din. 


Yawm al-Qiyamah, al- (A), Ruz-i Qiyamat (P) Lit. the Day (Yawm) of 
Resurrection (Qiyamah); the Day of Judgment; giyamah carries a connota- 
tion of tumult, turmoil, upheaval, revolution, overthrow. It is related to giyam 
(rising, getting up) and igamah (raising, lifting up). 

Thus, the Day of Resurrection is portrayed as a day of great upheaval, when 
the bodies shall rise up from their graves. The expression is used frequently 
in the Qur‘an:' 


Man always denies what is before him, asking, 

“When shall the Day of Resurrection (Yawm al-Qiyamah) be?” 
But when the sight is dazed, 

and the moon is eclipsed, 

and the sun and moon are brought together. 
Upon that day, man shall say, “Where shall I flee?” 
No indeed — there is no place of refuge! 

Quran 75:5—12; cf. AYA, KI 


Every man’s fate We have fastened about his neck: 
On the Day of Resurrection (Yawm al-Qiyamah), 
We shall bring out for him a scroll, 
which he will see spread open. 
Quran 17:13; cf: AYA 


The Qur’an speaks of the Day of Judgment by many names.” The most com- 
mon are: Yawm al-Qiyamah (Day of Resurrection, seventy times), al-Sa‘ah 
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(the Hour, forty times), Yawm al-Akhir (the Last Day, twenty times), Yawm 
al-Din (Day of Judgment, Day of Requital, fifteen times), Yawm al-Fasl (Day 
of Decision, six times), and Yawm al-Hisab (Day of Reckoning, five times). 
Other names include: Yawm al-Fath (Day of Judgment), Yawm al-Talag (Day 
of Meeting), Yawm al-Jam‘ (Day of Gathering), Yawm al-Khulad (Day of 
Abiding), Yawm al-Khurij (Day of Coming Forth), Yawm al-Ba‘th (Day of 
Resurrection), Yawm al-Hasrah (Day of Regret), Yawm al-Tanad (Day of 
Calling Forth), Yawm al-Azifah (Day that Draws Near), Yawm al-Wa‘id (Day 
of which Warning has been given), and Yawm al-Taghabun (Day of Loss and 
Gain, Day of Mutual Blaming). 


See also: resurrection (in Islam), al-Yawm al-Din. 


1. See e.g. Qur'an 2:174, 212, 3:55, 22:9, 46:5, 75:1, 6, passim. 

2. See e.g. Quran 30:56 (Yawm al-Ba‘th), 35:9 (al-Nushar, the Resurrection), 
37:144 (Yawm al-Ba‘th), 50:11 (al-Khurij, the Resurrection), 50:42 (Yawm 
al-Khuriij), 67:15 (al-Nushiir), 22:5 (al-Ba‘th, raising the dead to life) 25:40, 
47 (Nushir), 30:7 (al-akhirah, the hereafter), passim. 


Yawm al-Wa‘ld, al- (A) Lit. the Day (Yawm) of which Warning (Wa‘id) (has been 


given);! the Day of Judgment. 
See also: resurrection (in Islam), al-Yawm al-Din. 


1. Quran 50:20. 


yin’é (C) Lit. to chant, to recite rhythmically. See song. 


Yom Kippur (He) Lit. Day (Yom) of Atonement (Kippur). The holiest day of the 


Jewish religious year, Yom Kippur is the culmination of the ‘ten days of awe 
(yamim nora im)’, which begin with Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New Year. 

According to tradition, as written in the Mishnah,' God inscribes each 
person’s judgment for the coming year into one of three books: if a person 
is righteous, he is inscribed in the Book of Life; if a person has indulged in 
evil, his destiny is sealed — as the Mishnah says, quoting the Psalms, “blotted 
out of the Book of Life forever”;* and if a person has been intermediate in his 
behaviour, then he has ten days in which to repent for his sins and join those 
inscribed in the Book of Life. True repentance is called teshuvah (return). 
A harsh judgment can be cancelled if God is approached in an attitude of 
true teshuvah. The books are opened on Rosh Hashanah and sealed on Yom 
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Kippur. Yom Kippur is also called Yom ha-Din (‘Day of Judgment) and Yom 
ha-Zikkaron (Day of Remembrance). 

Traditionally, in preparation for the Day of Atonement, individuals 
approach friends and family members and ask forgiveness for any sins they 
have committed against them during the previous year. Confession (viduy) 
is considered an important aspect of any sincere atonement. They must put 
their feelings into words and beg forgiveness, both from their fellow human 
beings (if a sin against another), and from God. For transgressions against 
God, the Day of Atonement can atone; but for transgressions of one human 
being against another, the Day of Atonement does not atone until they have 
made peace with each other. 

It is believed that on this day, many centuries ago (c.1300 BCE), God 
forgave the Israelites for the sin of worshipping the golden calf at the foot of 
Mt Sinai, an event described in Exodus.? 

Yom Kippur is observed as a complete fast day, with no food or water for an 
entire period of twenty-four hours. It begins, like the Sabbath, on the evening 
before, and ends on the night of the day itself. The faithful are supposed to 
attend synagogue services for the entire day, remaining engaged in prayer 
and repentance. It is sometimes referred to as the ‘Sabbath of Sabbaths’. 

The opening prayer of the Yom Kippur service is called Kol Nidrei (‘All 
Vows’). It is a declaration of absolution from all vows and promises made 
during the year. This prayer was written at a time when Jews were forced to 
convert to Christianity; the declaration was made to absolve them before God 
of any vows they had made. 

The closing service of Yom Kippur, regarded as the holiest sequence of 
prayers during the year, is the Ne‘ilah. It means ‘locking’ or ‘closing’, and 
refers to the closing of the gates of heaven at the end of the holy day. 

Traditionally, a sequence of blasts from the shofar, a musical instrument 
made from a ram’s horn, is blown at particular moments during synagogue 
services on Rosh Hashanah and also at the end of Yom Kippur. The traditional 
sequence of blasts is: teki‘ah — one long, straight blast; shevarim — three 
medium wailing sounds; teru‘ah — nine quick blasts in short succession; 
teki‘ah gadolah — one extra-long blast. The shofar is frequently mentioned in 
the Hebrew Bible, as well as the Talmud and rabbinic literature. According 
to Exodus, during Yahweh’s revelation to Moses on Mt Sinai, a long blast 
of the shofar resounded from the smoke-enveloped mountain, causing the 
assembled Israelites to tremble in awe.* 

The medieval Zohar explains that the sounding of the shofar represents 
the relationship between the two sefirot (emanations of divine qualities) of 
Judgment (Din) and Mercy (Hesed). Because everything on this physical plane 
is regarded as a reflection of the higher spiritual (supernal) level where subtle 
powers are active, the Zohar proposes that the shofar awakens the quality of 
Mercy in the Divine so that Judgment may be mitigated: 
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Rabbi Abba, as he was once studying with Rabbi Simeon, said to him: 
“Many times have I enquired concerning the significance of the shofar, 
but I have never yet received a satisfactory answer.” 

Rabbi Simeon replied: “The true explanation ... why Israel have 
to use aram’s horn (shofar) on this day and not any other is this, that 
we know to what place the horn belongs, and we do not desire to 
awaken Judgment. For, as we have learnt, by word and deed we have 
to awaken secret powers. Now when the supernal shofar, in which is 
the illumination of all, removes itself and does not shine upon the sons, 
then Judgment is awakened and the thrones are set up for Judgment, 
and Isaac (symbolically, the divine Judge) strengthens and prepares 
himself for Judgment. 

“But when this shofar rouses itself, and men repent of their sins, 
it behoves them to blow the shofar below (on earth), and the sound 
thereof ascends on high and awakens another, supernal shofar, and 
so Mercy is awakened and Judgment is removed. We must produce 
from this shofar below various sounds to arouse all the voices that 
are contained in the supernal shofar, and therefore we not only use 
the shofar on this day, but arrange the blasts in a number of series. 

“All punishments are kept in check, and Mercy is awakened. This 
is the purpose which these blasts should serve, being accompanied 
by repentance before God. 

“Thus when Israel produce the blasts of the shofar with proper 
devotion, the supernal shofar returns and crowns Jacob (symbolically, 
God) so that all is properly arranged. Another throne is set up and joy 
is universally diffused, and God has mercy on the world. Happy are 
Israel who know how to divert their Master from Justice to Mercy.” 

Zohar 3:99a—100b, ZSS5 p.125 


See also: Book of Life (7.4), fasting, Rosh Hashanah, shofar (3.2). 


1. Mishnah, Tractate Rosh Hashanah 1:2. 
2. Psalms 69:28. 

3. Exodus 32:28. 

4. Exodus 19:13, 16-19, 20:18. 


zahir (A/P) Lit. outward; outer, external, manifest, exoteric; from zahara (to 
be or to become visible, perceptible, distinct, manifest); hence, visible, 
obvious, conspicuous, manifest; also as al-zahir (the outward, the external, 
the manifest), a term also used as a name of God! in the sense that nothing 
exists except Allah — everything has its being and subsistence in Him; also 
used in terms such as ddab al-zahir (rules of external discipline), zahiriyan 
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(externalists, followers of external form; sg. zahiri), ahl al-zahir (people of the 
external, externalists), and so on; commonly contrasted with batin (inward, 
inner, esoteric, mystic). 

Zahir refers to the literal meaning or external sense of something. 
Theologians and intellectuals who promote the external view of religion are 
sometimes called ‘ulamda al-zahir (knowers of the external). They are the 
scholars of the Quran, the shariah and the Sunnah, whose field of study is 
outer knowledge (“lm al-zahir). Distinguished from them are the mystics or 
true Sufis, designated ‘ulama@ al-bdtin (knowers of the internal), who under- 
stand the inner meaning of the Quran and Islamic religious law, and have 
inner knowledge (‘ilm al-batin) or experience.” ‘Ulamd’ means scholars or 
authorities in religious or spiritual matters, and has no real English equivalent. 

The meaning of zahir includes not only matter as opposed to spirit, and 
phenomenal forms as opposed to Reality, but also external religious rituals, 
observances and liturgies, as well as the social code of conduct, and so on. 
It is contrasted with the inner mystic experience that transcends the cultural 
limitations of any religion. The shari‘ah (Islamic law), therefore, pertains to 
al-zahir. The tariqah (path) is the path from al-zahir to al-batin (the outer 
to the inner); while ma‘rifah (gnosis) pertains entirely to al-batin. Hence, 
Sufis use the term ail al-zahir (externalists) for those who are tied to external 
religious observances, as opposed to mystics, ahi al-batin (people of the 
inner; esotericists). 

Although many Sufis adhered to the Islamic religious law (sharfah) and 
its external observances, there were also those who did not, and there was 
considerable debate between the two groups, each convinced of their own 
viewpoint. Ibn al-‘Arabi maintains that those shaykhs who “do not preserve 
the outward (al-zahir)” should not be followed, even if they are able to perform 
miracles. The “miraculous breaking of habit” means to sidestep the natural 
laws governing the created universe by performing miracles: 


The second group of shaykhs are the possessors of (mystical) states. 
They have a certain dispersion (tabdid) and do not preserve the out- 
ward (al-zahir) in the way that the first group does. Their (mystical) 
states are acknowledged, but one should not become their companion. 
If the miraculous breaking of habit, that may become manifest from 
them, should become manifest, it is not to be relied upon, because of 
the discourtesy toward the (Islamic) law. For we have no way to God 
except that which He has laid down for us as the law. He who says there 
is another way to God, different from what He has laid down in the 
law, has spoken falsehood (ziir). So a shaykh who has no courtesy is 
not to be taken as a guide, even if he is truthful in his (mystical) state. 
However, reverence should be shown to him. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 2:364.28, FMIA3 (2:181) p.548, SPK pp.272-73 
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Abii Sa‘td al-Khayr, on the other hand, relates a story in which he is repri- 
manded for not having completely discarded external forms and knowledge 
(‘“ilm-i zahir). While travelling, Abi Sad and his companions are spend- 
ing the night in a mosque, where they meet with a fellow follower on the 
spiritual path: 


“After we had done,” said Abt Sa‘td, “he asked whether any of us 
could answer a question. My friends pointed to me. He then said, 
‘What is the duty of a slave, and what is the duty of a labourer for hire?’ 

“T replied in terms of the religious law. He asked, ‘Is there nothing 
else?’ I remained silent. 

“With a stern look he exclaimed, “Do not live with one whom you 
have divorced.’ Meaning that since I had discarded exoteric knowledge 
(‘ilm-i zahir, i.e. the religious law), I must have no further dealings 
with it. Then he added, ‘Until you are free (from self), you will never 
be a slave (of God), and until you are an honest and sincere labourer, 
you will never receive the wages of everlasting bliss.’” 

Muhammad ibn al-Munawwar, Asrar al-Tawhid, ATS1 p.42; cf. in SIM p.20 


According to the story: 


Abi Sa‘td immediately abandoned the study of theology and juris- 
prudence in which he had spent so much of his youth. He collected 
all the volumes that he had read, together with his own notebooks, 
buried them, and erected over them a mound of stone and earth. On 
this mound, he planted a twig of myrtle, which took root and put 
forth leaves, and in the course of time became a large tree. The people 
of Mayhana used to pluck boughs from it, hoping thereby to win a 
blessing for their newborn children, or in order to lay them on their 
dead before interment. The author of the Asrar, who had often seen 
it and admired its beautiful foliage, says that it was destroyed, with 
other relics of the saint, during the invasion of Khurasan by Ghuzz. 
R.A. Nicholson, from Asrar al-Tawhid, ATS1 p.42, in SIM p.20 


Sufis, like many other mystics and mystically minded people, have pointed 
out that there is an inward and an outward dimension to everything. There is 
outer purification (taharat al-zahir), which involves cleanliness of the body; 
and there is inner purification (taharat al-bdatin), which includes cleansing 
of the “heart from what is immoral’, and of the “innermost consciousness 
from that which is other than God”.? 

There is an outer charity or almsgiving (zakat al-zahir), which helps in 
developing humility and love; but there is an inner zakah (zakat al-batin), in 
which one’s own self or ego is completely surrendered in love.* 
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There is the outer pilgrimage (hajj al-zahir) to the outer Ka‘bah (Ka‘bah 
al-zahir) of stone; but there is the inner pilgrimage (hajj al-batin), travelling 
the path to the inner Ka‘bah (Ka‘bah al-bdtin) of the divine Essence.° 

Likewise, speaking of spiritual effort, Ibn al-‘Arabi writes: 


There is an outward (zahir) practice, which is everything connected to 
the bodily parts, and an inward (bdtin) practice, which is everything 
connected to the soul (nafs). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 2:559.20, FMIA4 (3:260) p.282, SPK p.152 


There is also outer prophecy (nubuwwat al-zahirah) and inner prophecy 
(nubuwwat al-batinah), prophecy in this context being religious and spiritual 
teachings and instruction. The former is the province of those who teach 
religious law (shariah); the latter belongs to the “friends of God’.® 

There was the outer emigration (hijrat al-zahir), when Muhammad fled 
to Madinah in 622 to escape persecution; and there is the inner emigration 
(hijrat al-batin), the flight from this world to the “house of heart” within to 
escape the “turmoil of the nafs”.’ 

There is the servant of the outer (‘abd al-zahir), who is faithful in the per- 
formance of good works, leading a pious and good life, urging others towards 
human perfection; and there is the servant of the inner (‘abd al-batin), who 
practises inner devotion of the heart to God.* 

There is the outer realm (‘Glam al-zahir) of the material world, also 
called the realm of sovereignty (Glam al-mulk), the visible world (‘Glam al- 
shahddah), the realm of Works (Glam al-Athdr), the realm of creation (Glam 
al-khalq), and the realm of the senses (‘Glam al-mahsisah). 

And there is the inner realm (‘Glam al-bdtin), also known as the realm of 
spirits (Glam al-arwah), the realm of Acts (Glam al-Afal), the realm of the 
Command (‘Glam al-Amr), the realm of divinity (Glam al-rubibiyah), and 
the realm of the Unseen (‘Glam al-Ghayb).° 

Sufis have also said that since God is above all duality, all distinctions 
between the internal (bdatin) and the external (zahir) ultimately disappear. 
Thus Hujwiri writes: 


‘Alt ibn Bundar al-Sayrafi of Nishapir said: “Sufism is this — that the 
sufi should not regard his own exterior (zahir) and interior (batin), 
but should regard all as belonging to God.” Thus, if you look at the 
exterior (zahir), you will find an outward sign of God’s blessing and, 
as you look, you will see that outward actions do not even have the 
weight of a gnat’s wing beside the blessing of God, and you will cease 
from regarding the exterior (zahir). Again, if you look at the interior 
(batin), you will find an inward sign of God’s aid, and, as you look, you 
will see that inward actions will not turn the scale by a single grain in 
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zhai (C) Lit. to fast or to abstain (from meat, wine, etc.); hence a Daoist retreat 
ritual that includes fasting or dietary abstentions; also a Buddhist-style 
vegetarian diet. The same Chinese character zhdi also means ‘to give alms 
to a monk’, and additionally ‘a study room’, and hence refers to a Daoist 
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comparison to the aid of God, and you will cease from regarding the 
interior (batin). Then you will see that all belongs to God. And when 
you see that all is God’s, you will see that you yourself have nothing. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjitb III, KMM p.46; cf. KM p.41 


See also: batin (8.5), sharrah, tariqah (>4), al-Zahir (2.1). 
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Tbn al-‘Arabt, in al-Mu‘jam al-Siift 596, AMAS p.1050, in SSE3 pp.64-65. 
Maybudi, Kashf al-Asrar, KA6 p.407, in SSE5 pp.105-6. 

Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Ras@il, RNV4 p.119, in SSE7 pp.126-27. 

E.g. Lahyi, Sharh-i Gulshan-i Raz, SGR p.132; cf. in SSE4 pp.118-19. 


meditation room. 


Stemming from the concept of repentance, and involving various absten- 
tions and purifications, a zhdi ritual is performed in order to obtain the 


benefits of purification or redemption of one’s sins: 


In its most basic definition, zidi refers to purificatory prohibitions 
observed for rituals and festivals of all kinds. This usage of the word 
zhdai predates the origins of the Daoist religion, as such purificatory 
prohibitions had long been customary in Chinese official and popular 
religion. In Daoism, the word zhdi retained this basic meaning, but 
also came to denote the rituals and festivals themselves. Because ritual 
prohibitions typically included dietary restrictions, it also came about 
that, when Buddhism began to spread through China, the word zhdai 
was used to translate the Sanskrit word uposhadha, which denotes the 
monastic Buddhist practice of fasting after the noon hour. The usage 
of the word was further expanded to describe the vegetarian food 
eaten by monks, of which laypeople also partook on special occasions. 

Stephen Eskildsen, Asceticism in Early Taoist Religion, AETR p.112 
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In most cases, the zidi ritual comprises a recitation of sins confessed, fol- 
lowed by presentation to the deities of a document advising them of the 
merits accrued by the supplicant since the previous repentance. Today, the 
zhdi ritual is not performed independently. Instead, it forms the first part of 
the jido (offering) ritual, in which the deities are thanked and given offerings 
such as cakes and fresh fruit. 


See also: jiao, xinzhai (8.5). 


zi (C) Lit. a style or courtesy name; an adult name, traditionally given to a young 
man on reaching the age of twenty years. As a symbol of adulthood, a zi 
would replace the boy’s given name (ming). This ancient tradition had its 
beginnings in the Shang dynasty (c. 1600-1046 BCE), slowly developing 
into a system and becoming widespread during the succeeding Zhou dynasty 
(c. 1046-256 BCE). In earlier times, the zi was chosen by guests of honour 
at the capping ceremony (celebrating the boy’s attainment of adulthood) or 
by the young man’s first personal teacher. In later times, the zi was chosen 
either by a mentor or friend, or even by the young man himself, though not 
normally by his father or elder brother. A zi? was sometimes given to a girl 
upon becoming marriageable at the age of fifteen. 

A zi is a respectful form of address. According to the Confucian Liji 
(‘Book of Rites’; of uncertain date, but at least several centuries BCE), it 
is disrespectful for younger people to address an adult by his given name 
(ming), especially in formal situations or in writing — hence, the use of the zi 
as a courtesy name. While elders and superiors usually use the given name, 
they may also use the z? as a sign of affection, respect, or refinement. It is 
not appropriate to refer to oneself by one’s zi, or to be addressed with one’s 
zi by one’s father or grandfather. 

The z?— which usually comprises two characters — may be similar to or the 
opposite of the given name, or may express the bearer’s virtues or religious 
belief. While the given name (ming) will always remain the same, one may 
receive different style names as one progresses through life. Examples of zi 
include: 


LiEr (personal name) — known by his honorific title Laozi (Lao Tzu), and 
his zi Boyang (“Senior Yang’) 
Kong Qiii (personal name) — known by his honorific title Kéngzi or 


Kongfizi (Confucius), and his z? Zhongni (‘Second Son at Mount Ni’) 


Zhuang Zhou (personal name) — known by his honorific title Zhuangzi 
(Chuang Tzu), and his zi Zixiti (‘Man of Ceasing’) 
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Siin Wii (personal name) — known by his honorific title Stnzi (Sun Tzu), 
and his zi Zhangqing (“Highest Commander’) 


Despite already having one or more zi, a Daoist disciple usually assumes a 
Daoist zi — known as a daohdo (Daoist name). Additionally or alternatively 
a monastic disciple may receive a fahdo (religious name). The latter usually 
indicates the Daoist sect or lineage to which the disciple belongs, as well as 
the name of his master. 


See also: daohao, fahao. 


Ziyyon (He) Lit. marker or monument; derived from the name of an ancient 
Jebusite fortress; commonly anglicized as Zion; used throughout the Bible 
to designate one of the mountains of Jerusalem; used symbolically for the 
Israelites themselves. Since ‘mountain’ is acommon metaphor for the spiritual 
heights attained in meditation, Har Ziyyon (‘Mountain of Zion’) is also used 
to symbolize the inner ascent: 


Upon Mount Ziyyon there shall be deliverance and there shall be holi- 
ness (kodesh); and the house of Jacob shall inherit their own heritage. 
Obadiah 1:17; cf: KB 


Many biblical passages maintain that the Lord dwells on Mount Ziyyon. 
Symbolically, it refers to God who ‘dwells’ in the spiritual heights, likened 
to a mountain or hill, as in “Sing praises to the Lord, who dwells in Zion 
(Zamru le-Yahweh, yoshev be-Ziyyon).”' 

See also: holy mount (2.1). 


1. Psalms 9:11; cf. KJV. 


zizé (C) Lit. to blame or reproach (zé) oneself (zi); self-reproach. See chéngft. 


zong, zongpai (C) Lit. a sect, school, religious or spiritual lineage in Daoism and 
Chinese Buddhism; sometimes abbreviated as pdi. 


zunnar (A/P) Lit. cincture, girdle, waistband, belt, thread; a wide, braided cloth 
belt that Christians in Muslim countries were once required to wear; hence, 
a badge of infidelity; also, the Muslim name for the sacred thread of both 
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Zoroastrians and Indian brahmans; also the cord belt worn by Sufis around 
their cloaks. Using the term as a symbol of infidelity to the divine beloved, 
Sa‘di writes: 


You have not given up life (phenomenal existence), 
yet still you long for the beloved. 
You have not severed the infidel’s thread (zunndar), 
yet still you desire the true faith. 
At the palace gate (of the Divine), 
where the kettledrums of inaccessibility are beaten, 
you are not so much as an ant, 
yet still you yearn for the kingdom of Solomon. 
You are not even a man, nor have you rendered manly service, 
yet still you hanker after the row of benches reserved for perfect men. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 42: 1-3, KSSS p.251; cf: TOS pp.59-60 


In Sufi poetry, the zunndr bears two contrary meanings. On the one hand, 
from its association with Zoroastrianism and Christianity, it is an emblem 
of dualism and infidelity. On the other, it represents the seeker’s pledge of 
service, obedience and devotion to God and the master by which union with 
the Divine is attained:! 


The cincture (zunndar) stands for the strength and steadfastness of 
the devotee in spiritual practice and servanthood (‘ubadiyat), and for 
persistence in service. 

Bakharzi, Awrad al-Ahbab wa Fusiis al-Adab, AAF2 p.245, in SSE3 p.239 


As ‘Inayat Khan explains, the zunnar signifies that man is a servant of God 
and has a duty towards Him: 


This custom has been observed by Zoroastrians from the beginning 
of their religion, for Zarathushtra himself wore this sacred thread, and 
it is still seen today among the Parsees, even though they left Persia, 
their original land, ages ago.... The moral of zunndr is service. A 
soldier, a policeman, a postman or a gatekeeper, when on duty has a 
belt on, which expresses that he is on duty — not free to do everything 
he wishes, but only that for which he is appointed.... As a man is apt 
to forget all that is not in his immediate interests, the loosening and 
tying of the thread reminds him of his duty.... 

The idea is that we are all servants of God.... But the mystical 
meaning of zunnar is still greater, for the vertical figure of a man 
against the horizontally worn zunnar forms a cross. This means, as 
the Sufi understands it, self-denial: ‘l’ am not. When that first ‘I’, the 
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false ‘I’, is thus denied, then the next ‘I’, which is the real ‘I’, awakens, 
and God himself realizes His Being, and accomplishes thereby the 
purpose of creation. 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK9 p.177 


However, much depends upon the context, for the two meanings are not 
always clearly distinguished, especially since one of the epithets of a spir- 
itual master in Sufi poetry is the “magian” (a Zoroastrian priest). Sana’, 
for example, entreats his master (the “magian’’) for the grace of obedience 
so that he may attain divine union, for he has relinquished the outer forms 
of religion: 


I pray you, O magian, 
tie the cincture (zunndr) around me; 

For I have put away the rosary from my hand 
and the prayer carpet from my shoulder. 
Sana@i, Divan 166, AMM p.360; cf. in SSE3 pp.237-38 


Moreover, the Sufis often spoke of hiding a zunnar beneath their patched 
cloak, implying that they were hiding their true ‘religion’, which could have 
been construed as infidelity by the Muslim orthodoxy. Here, the badge of 
infidelity is also the emblem of an obedient traveller on the Sufi path: 


Some day I shall throw off this patched cloak, 
so that all people may know 
that there is an infidel’s sacred thread (zunndr) beneath it. 
Sa‘di, Tayyibat 92:9, KSSS p.263; cf. TOS p.130 


The patched “woollen cloak (khirgah-’i pashminah)” of the Sufi was also seen 
as a symbol of hypocrisy. Thus, Hafiz, identifying himself with the strug- 
gling seeker, implies humbly that he is an infidel, one who is not completely 
sincere on the spiritual path: 


Hafiz, you will see 
what this woollen cloak (khirgah-’i pashminah) means tomorrow, 
when they untie the cincture (zunndr), 
you deceitfully wear beneath it. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.56, DIH p.124; cf, DHWC (188:7) p.358, in SSE3 p.238 


Elsewhere, however, Hafiz also says that he has exchanged his hypocrisy — 
symbolized by his Sufi cloak (khirgah) — for divine love (““wine’’), a master 
(“minstrel”), and obedience (“cincture’’) to him: 
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A cloak (dalaq) I wore 
concealed a hundred faults of mine; 
I pawned my cloak (khirqat) for wine and the minstrel: 
then only the cincture (zunnar) remained. 
Hafiz, Divan, DHA p.120, DIH p.212; cf, DHWC (177:3) p.341; cf, in SSES p.32 


‘Attar says much the same: 


Our master joined those people, 
took off his patched garment (muraqqa‘) 
and tied on the cincture (zunndr). 
Attar, Divan 23:1869, DASN p.109, in SSES p.30 


Sufis often had to speak of mystic truths in a carefully veiled language. The 
practice of kitmdan (deliberate concealment) referred in part to the careful 
and veiled wording and imagery they employed, often possessing double 
meanings. The intention was for their writings to be read with one meaning 
by the external followers of Islam, the ‘uwlamda’s (scholars) and the gadis 
(administrators of Islamic law), while simultaneously conveying a different 
meaning to the mystics. 

Amir Khusraw (1253-1325), writing in medieval Delhi and probably 
speaking of the sacred thread of high-caste Indians, simply says that, through 
the influence of divine love, he has risen above all such externals: 


Love has made me a kGfir (infidel): 
I do not need Islam. 
Every vein of mine has become a thread (tar) 
so neither do I need this sacred thread (zunnar). 
Amir Khusraw, Divan, in SBE pp.51, 374 (n.106) 


See also: khirqah, muraqqa‘, upanayana. 


1. See also Mir at-i ‘Ushshaq, in TAT p.203, in SSE3 p.239; Tahanawi, Kashshaf 
Tstilahat al-Funin, KIFT4 p.442, in SSE3 p.239. 


8.5 SPIRITUAL PRACTICES 


MysTICS HAVE ALL AGREED THAT GOD OR THE SUPREME REALITY, as 
well as a range of intermediate levels or dimensions of being, are to be 
found within. Over the course of time, mystics and spiritual aspirants 
of various degrees have devised numerous practices designed to give 
the practitioner experience of the many levels and aspects of the inner 
reality. A common feature of all but a few of these techniques is the need 
to control the human mind. Descriptions of these esoteric or spiritual 
practices form the basis of this section. 
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abhibhayatana (S/Pa), zil gyis gnon pa’i skye mched (T), shengcht (C), shosho (J) 
Lit. overcoming (abhibhava, zil gyis gnon, shéng) + sphere (dyatana, skye 
mched, chi); sphere of mastery, sphere of transcendence, base for transcend- 
ence; transcendence of the sense organs; meditational exercises designed to 
control the senses; specifically, the eight masteries or fields of mastery (Pa. 
attha-abhibhayatanani). 

The eight abhibhayatanas are eight exercises first mentioned in the Pali 
suttas that are similar or identical to exercises that use kasinas (external 
objects) such as earth, water, colours and light as objects on which to 
focus the attention. Described in a somewhat obscure manner, the intended 
meaning remains unclear, and various interpretations exist. The standard 
description reads:! 


There are eight stages of mastery (attha-abhibhdyatanani). What are 
they? When someone, perceiving forms internally, sees small forms, 
beautiful or ugly, external to himself, and having mastered them is 
aware that he perceives and knows them as they are — this is the first 
field of mastery (abhibhayatana). 

Digha Nikaya 16, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, PTSD2 p.110; cf: DNVS, TBLD p.249 


The possibilities are then elaborated to include “perceiving ... large forms’’, 
“not perceiving small forms”, “not perceiving large forms”, “perceiving forms 
external to himself that are blue,... yellow,... red,... white, and mastering 
them, is aware that he perceives and knows them as they are — this is the 
eighth field of mastery (abhibhayatana)”’. 

In the commentarial literature,” the exercises are presumed to bear a 
resemblance to kasina exercises in which the meditator focuses on an object, 
forms a mental image (uggaha nimitta) of it in his mind, and meditates on 
this image until it becomes a self-sustaining and self-luminous counterpart 
image (patibhaga nimitta). The threshold concentration (upacara samadhi) 
thus cultivated leads on to appand samadhi (fixed concentration) and entry 
into the first and subsequent jhdnas (stages of meditative absorption). The 
last four exercises, in which a coloured object is made the focus of meditation, 
are seemingly the same as the coloured kasina meditations. The first four are 
more obscure and possibly relate to either taking some mark on the body or 
the colour of some internal part of the body as a kasina — blood being red, 
bones and teeth being white, for example. 


See also: kasina. 
1. See also e.g. Majjhima Nikaya 77, Mahasakuludayi Sutta, PTSM2 pp.13-14. 


2. E.g. Dhammasangant 204-47; Atthasdlini 187-90; see also Nagarjuna, 
Mahaprajnaparamita Shastra 34, T25 1509:216a—b, TVW3 pp.1064-68. 
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abhyas(a) (S/H) Lit. practice, conduct; repeated activity, repeated exercises, per- 
sistent effort; as in yogabhydasa (practice of yoga, especially ashtanga yoga) 
and Shabd abhyas (practice of the Word); also, study, as in shdstra-abhydsa 
(study of the scriptures); mystically, spiritual practice; hence, abhyasi, one 
who performs spiritual practice. 

Abhydas can be external or internal. Antarmukh abhyas (inner-facing 
practice), meaning spiritual practice or meditation, is hence contrasted with 
baharmukh abhyas (outer-facing practice), such as religious rituals and so 
on. For spiritual growth, internal practices are required. Swami Shiv Dayal 
Singh introduces one of his shabds (poems): 


This is a warning (chetavani) to jivas. Not through religious rituals 
(karm) and observances (dharm) under the dictates of the mind, or 
repetition (jap) and penances (tap), or idol worship (murti puja), 
pilgrimages (tirth) and fasts (vrat) will jivas be freed from the cycle of 
eighty four (chaurast) — not unless and until they associate (sang) with 
a saint (sddh) or perfect master (satguru), receive from him the secret 
of the Name (Nam), and do the inner practice (antarmukh abhyas). 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 38:3, SBP p.336 


Whatever the time or place, the basic problem that faces all practitioners 
has always been the same — control of the mind. As Arjuna complains to 
Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita, his attempts at meditation are disturbed by 
his restless mind: 


Due to the constant restlessness of my mind, 
I do not experience firm establishment in yoga 
through the cultivation of balance, 
in the way you have instructed. 


Truly, O Krishna, my mind is restless (chafichala), 
turbulent, unyielding, and strong. 
To control it, I think, 
is more difficult than controlling the wind. 
Bhagavad Gita 6:33-34 


Krishna agrees that the mind is restless. But, he says, by abhydsa, by repeated 
practice, it can be brought under control: 


O mighty-armed one! 

Undoubtedly, the mind is restless 
and difficult to control. 

Yet, O son of Kunti, 
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it can be brought under control 
by dispassion and by spiritual practice (abhyasa). 


My understanding is that a man of uncontrolled mind 
finds yoga difficult to attain. 
But a man who has his mind under control, 
by striving and by using the correct technique, 
does find it possible to attain. 
Bhagavad Gita 6:35-36 


Just as any skill, mental or material, requires persistent effort and practice, so 
too does spiritual practice or meditation. All authorities, ancient and modern, 
have said the same: 


The cessation (nirodha) of the waves of the mind (chitta-vrittis) 
is brought about by practice (abhydsa) and detachment. 
Practice (abhydasa) is the effort 
to become firmly established in that state. 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 1:12—13 


Focus on the self-shining soul (4tman) within, between the two 
eyebrows (bhruvoh-madhye); listen (to the text), “Thou are That;” 
understand your oneness with it, and practise (abhydset) (meditation). 

Appayya Dikshita, Yoga Darpana; cf. in PU p.137 (n.1) 


Turned within, sit in solitude 
and perform spiritual practice (abhyas) 
to attain peace of mind. 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 13:1.43, SBP p.108 


Just as the fire latent in wood does not appear without burning, so 
the lamp of wisdom does not arise without the practice of yoga 
(yogabhyasa). 

Yogakundali Upanishad 3: 14-15; cf. TMU p.207 


Whether young or old, decrepit, diseased or feeble, success is attained 
in all forms of yoga by practice (abhydsa). Success results from prac- 
tice (kriyd). Without action (kriya), how can anything happen? Success 
in yoga is never achieved by reading books (shastras). 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:64—-65; cf: HPSD p.32 


After initiation there should be in the aspirant after Truth, abhydsa 
or earnest and repeated attempt at practical application of the Truth 
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by prescribed means of constant meditation upon the chosen ideal. 
Even if you have a burning thirst for God or have gained the guru, 
unless you have along with it the abhydsa, unless you practise what 
you have been taught, you cannot get realization. When all these are 
firmly established in you, then you will reach the goal. 

Swami Vivekananda, What Have I Learnt?, CWSV3 p.453 


The next (requirement for developing bhakti, devotion) is abhydsa, 
practice. The mind should always go towards God. No other things 
have any right to withhold it. It should continuously think of God; 
though this is a very hard task, yet it can be done by persistent practice. 
What we are now is the result of our past practice. Again, practice 
makes us what we shall be. So practise the other way; one sort of 
turning round has brought us this way, turn the other way and get out 
of it as soon as you can. Thinking of the senses has brought us down 
here — to cry one moment, to rejoice the next, to be at the mercy of 
every breeze, slave to everything. This is shameful, and yet we call 
ourselves spirits. Go the other way, think of God; let the mind not think 
of any physical or mental enjoyment, but of God alone. When it tries 
to think of anything else, give it a good blow, so that it may turn round 
and think of God. As oil poured from one vessel to another falls in an 
unbroken line, as chimes coming from a distance fall upon the ear as 
one continuous sound, so should the mind flow towards God in one 
continuous stream. We should not only impose this practice on the 
mind, but the senses too should be employed. Instead of hearing fool- 
ish things, we must hear about God; instead of talking foolish words, 
we must talk of God. Instead of reading foolish books, we must read 
good ones which tell of God. 

Swami Vivekananda, On Bhakti Yoga, CWSV4 pp.S-9 


Abhyasa is the practical means to achieve the goal: 


If you are unable to fix your mind steadily on Me, 
then try to reach Me through the practice of yoga (yogabhydasa). 
Bhagavad Gita 12:9; cf. BGT 


And if the goal is not achieved in one life, the individual will pick up where 
he left off in the next: 


He will be helplessly attracted to the path of yoga 

by the force of his previous practice (abhydsa). 
For even a beginner on the path of yoga transcends the Vedic doctrine. 
Bhagavad Gita 6:44; cf: BGT 
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The benefits of spiritual practice are inestimable: 


By the practice of yoga (yogabhyasa), one gains contentment, endur- 
ance of the pairs of opposites, and tranquillity. 
Maitri Upanishad 6:29, TPU p.442 


Thinking continuously of Me, 
with a mind straying onto nothing else, 
established in spiritual communion 
through the practice of yoga (yogabhyasa), 
one reaches the divine and supreme Being. 
Bhagavad Gita 8:8; cf: BGT 


By the right sort of practice and with the help of a guru, all past karma is 
destroyed: 


What little karma we accumulate here is taken care of by the daily 
practice prescribed by the master. The pralabdh or fate karma has to 
be gone through anyway. Then the master helps the disciple to destroy 
the reserve or sifichit karmas by means of Shabd abhyas, the practice 
of the Sound Current. When the disciple reaches trikuti — the causal 
region — which contains the seeds of these sifichit karmas, or we might 
say it contains these karmas in seed form, then with the help of the 
master and by long practice of Shabd abhyas, these seeds are rendered 
incapable of germination. And this is not mere metaphor. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Light on Sant Mat, Letter 92, LOSM p.165 


See also: spiritual exercise. 


adinavanupassana (Pa) Lit. contemplation (anupassand) of tribulation (G@dinava). 
See anupassana. 


agathai praxeis, kalai praxeis (Gk), bona opera (L) Lit. good (kalai, bona) 
deeds (praxeis, opera), noble (agathai) deeds; from the Greek praxis (deed, 
action, act, practice, exercise); hence, not only good deeds in the world but 
also spiritual practices or exercises, such as prayer, meditation, and so forth. 
Although generally interpreted to mean kind, unselfish or charitable 
behaviour in this world, such terms — when used in the translation of some 
ancient texts — seem at times to make better sense if they are understood 

as references to spiritual practice. The same applies to terms translated as 
‘pious deeds’ and ‘pious works’, which in some contexts make better sense 
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as ‘spiritual practices’ or ‘spiritual exercises’. All such terms can refer to both 
inner and outer practices. 

It is true that both Judaism and Christianity have championed the doctrine 
that salvation is attainable through good deeds and pure living. Mystics, how- 
ever, have always insisted on the importance of spiritual practice in addition to 
compassionate and moral living. In fact, they point out that there is no dichotomy 
between the two because the inner being and outer practice are aspects of the 
same person. One’s inner nature is automatically expressed in outer behaviour. 

Moreover, spiritual practices, especially in ancient times, have traditionally 
been kept secret, often concealed by ambiguous terms such as ‘prayer’ — and 
‘good practices’ or “good deeds’. All this provides good reason to examine 
such texts with care. Hints to a deeper meaning may come from the context 
alone; alternatively, ‘original’ documents may have been altered in the process 
of hand copying. Either way, there remains ample scope for speculation and 
misinterpretation regarding the original text and its meaning. 

Among the many ancient texts where such expressions occur are the 
Clementine Homilies and the very similar Clementine Recognitions, both writ- 
ten in Greek and believed to stem from the Judaic side of early Christianity. 
These documents also speak of meditation by other terms, rendered in schol- 
arly translations as ‘study’, ‘consideration’, and ‘prayer’.! Although there is 
often ambiguity as to the intended meaning, and many places where ‘good 
deeds’ may be literally intended in an outward sense, there are also a number 
of instances where “good works’ and ‘good deeds’ would also include ‘good 
practices’ or ‘spiritual exercises’. It is also relevant that the original Greek text 
on which these two documents is based, the Travels of Peter (Peter being Jesus’ 
apostle), is no longer extant, and the Clementine Recognitions is known only 
from Latin and Syriac translations made around 400 CE. The Latin transla- 
tion was also made by Rufinus, a notorious ‘adjuster’ of his source material 
according to his perspective of Christian doctrine. In these discourses, it is 
almost invariably Peter who is speaking. Peter says, for instance: 


We do not neglect to proclaim to you what we know to be necessary 
for your salvation, and to show you what is the true worship of God, 
that, believing in God, you may be able, by means of good deeds (L. 
bona opera), to be heirs with us of the world to come. 

Clementine Recognitions V:35; cf. CR p.325 


We are sent for this end, that we may betray his (Satan’s) disguises to 
you; and melting your enmities, may reconcile you to God, that you 
may be converted to Him, and may please Him by good deeds (L. 
bona opera). 

Clementine Recognitions V:28; cf. CR p.321 
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And: 


I counsel every learner willingly to lend his ear to the word of God, and 
to hear with love of the truth what we say, that his mind, receiving the 
best Seed, may bring forth joyful fruits by good deeds (L. bona opera). 

Clementine Recognitions V:8, CR p.307 


It is through “good deeds” or “good practices”’, says Peter, that souls can “be 
heirs ... of the world to come”, can “please God”, and can “bring forth joyful 
fruits’. In fact, although spiritual teachers have always deemed a moral and 
ethical life to be essential, it is only when such a life is lived in conjunction 
with spiritual practice that it can bear the highest spiritual fruits. Good deeds 
in this world may ennoble a person, but they do not lead to mystical experi- 
ence, to the true worship of God. 

In the third passage, Peter also says that it is necessary first to receive the 
“best Seed” — to be initiated into the Word — before a person “may bring forth 
joyful fruits by good deeds”’. He reiterates this theme in a number of places, 
where he speaks of baptism as being “born anew by means of the Waters that 
were first created” — another allusion to the divine Word: 


When you have come to the Father, you will learn that this is His will, 
that you be (spiritually) born anew by means of the Waters that were 
first created (i.e. Living Water, the Word). For he who is regenerated 
by Water, having filled up the measure of good works, is made heir of 
Him by whom he has been regenerated in incorruption.... 

Merit accrues to men from good deeds (L. bona opera), but only 
if they be done as God commands. Now God has ordered everyone 
who worships Him to be sealed by baptism; but if you refuse, and 
obey your own will rather than God’s, you are doubtless contrary and 
hostile to His will. ... But when you have been regenerated by Water, 
show by good deeds (L. bona opera) the likeness in you of that Father 
who has begotten you.... 

For He has given a law, thereby aiding the minds of men, that they 
may the more easily perceive how they ought to act with respect to 
everything, in what way they may escape evil, and in what way tend 
to future blessings; and how, being regenerate in Water, they may 
by good deeds (L. bona opera) extinguish the fire of their old birth. 

Clementine Recognitions VI:8, 10, IX:7; cf. CR pp.332-33, 405 


He says that baptism in “Water” is required before “good deeds” are accept- 
able to God. Moreover, “merit accrues to men from good deeds, but only if 
they be done as God commands”: only spiritual practice performed under the 
guidance of a saviour bears fruit, for all other spiritual exercises are practised 
according to the notions of the mind, and leave the soul within the realms 
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of the mind. Only by “good deeds” — meaning spiritual practice — can man 
realize himself as built in the “likeness” or image of God the Father “who has 
begotten” him. This is God’s “law”: only by this means can souls escape from 
the “fire of their old birth”, from the fire of sensuality — by being spiritually 
immersed in the Living Water of the Word. The reference to good deeds 
makes much better sense if the meaning is that of spiritual exercises, in this 
case the practice of the Word. 

It is, says Peter, through ignorance and illusion that the soul has become 
the slave of the mind: 


By reason of your erroneous judgments, you have become subject to 
demons (i.e. the mind). However by acknowledgement of God Himself, 
by good deeds (Gk. kalai praxeis) you can again become masters, and 
command the demons as slaves; and as sons of God be constituted 
heirs of the eternal kingdom. 

Clementine Homilies X:25, CH p.172 


“By good deeds” the soul can again become the master and return to God as 
His son and heir. Yet experience itself demonstrates that simply behaving well 
in this world does not take a soul back to God. Without the spiritual strength 
and awareness given by spiritual practice, a person cannot even withstand 
the tendencies of their own mind, and will be unable to perform good deeds 
consistently — certainly not without some thought of egotism entering the 
mind, thereby diminishing their good effects. Hence, as Peter concludes: 


Therefore do not refuse, when invited, to return to your first nobility; 
for it is possible, if you come into harmony with God by noble deeds 
(Gk. agathai praxeis). And being accounted to be sons, by reason of 
your likeness to Him, you shall be reinstated as lords of all. 
Clementine Homilies X:6; cf: CH p.163 


When invited to return to Him, the invitation should be accepted, for “by 
noble deeds” — implying spiritual practice — it is possible to be reconciled to 
God and to regain one’s spiritual birthright. 

There are many other texts from the same period, where the references to 
good works are similarly ambiguous. Speaking of the followers of the saviour 
“who have passed from darkness to light”, the mystical writer of the Odes of 
Solomon goes on to say of them: 


Behold all thy labourers are fair, 
who work good works, 
and turn away from wickedness 
to the kindness that is Thine. 
Odes of Solomon 11:20-21, OSD p.54 
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Again “work good works” could also mean “engage in spiritual practice’. 
There are likewise a number of places in the Manichaean texts where “right- 


eous action”, “pious action’, or “pious deeds” are almost certainly references 
to spiritual practice. 


See also: good deeds (>4), logismos, meditation, pious deeds, prophet of 
the Truth (7.1). 


1. E.g. Clementine Homilies (TLG 1271:6) XI:28, CH p.187; Clementine 
Recognitions V1:1, CR p.327. 


ahare patikkuila-safna (Pa) Lit. reflection (saviid) on the repulsiveness 
(patikkula) of food (ahara); meditation or contemplation on the repulsive 
nature of nutriment; consciousness or awareness of the essential impurity of 
food; one of several reflections, meditations or awarenesses mentioned by the 
Buddha in the Pali suttas that are intended to eliminate attachment to the world 
of the material senses; listed in the Abhidhamma (analytical systematization 
of the suttas) and associated literature such as Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga 
as one of the forty meditation objects and topics (kammatthdnas). 
Depending on the context, savind, from the Sanskrit samjfia (clear knowing 
or understanding) can be understood as cognition, perception, awareness, 
reflection, meditation, contemplation, and so on. In the Sa/ina Sutta, the 
Buddha speaks of nine sa/ifids that can be practised in order to turn the mind 
towards the “deathless” state: 


Bhikkhus (monks), these nine reflections (savina), when developed 
and cultivated, are of great fruit and benefit. They gain a footing in 
the deathless and have the deathless as their consummation. Which 
nine? Reflection on repulsiveness (asubha-sannd) (of the body), 
reflection on death (marana-sannda), reflection on the repulsiveness 
of food (ahare patikkiila-saniid), reflection on taking no delight in the 
entire world (sabbaloke anabhirata-saiind), reflection on imperma- 
nence (anicca-sannda), reflection on suffering due to impermanence 
(anicce dukkha-sanfa), reflection on not-self in suffering (dukkhe 
anatta-sanna), reflection on abandoning (pahdna-saiina), reflection 
on dispassion (virdga). 

Anguttara Nikdya 9:16, Sanna Sutta, PTSA4 p.387 


Several such lists are to be found in the Pali suttas, although the subjects and 
their number vary.' Elaborating on Ghare patikkiila-sanna, the Buddha says: 


It has been said: “Reflection on the repulsiveness of food (ahdare 


patikkila-sanna), bhikkhus, when developed and cultivated, is of great 
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fruit and benefit, culminating in the deathless, having the deathless 
as its consummation.” Why was this said? 

When a bhikkhu often dwells with a mind (ceta) accustomed to 
reflection on the repulsiveness of food (Ghdre patikkiila-sanna), his 
mind shrinks away from the craving for tastes, turns back from it, 
rolls away from it, and is not drawn toward it, and either equanimity 
or aversion becomes settled in him. Just as a cock’s feather or a strip 
of sinew thrown into a fire shrinks away from it, turns back from it 
rolls away from it, and is not drawn toward it, so is it in regard to crav- 
ing for tastes when a bhikkhu often dwells with a mind accustomed 
to reflection on the repulsiveness of food (Ghare patikkiila-sanna). 
Anguttara Nikaya 7:46, Vitthatasattasannd Sutta, PTSA4 p.49; cf: NDBB pp.1033-34 


He goes on to say that observation of whether his mind remains attracted to 
the taste of food will inform him whether or not he has made any progress 
in the exercise.” The same wording is used to describe the other subjects of 
awareness or reflection (sa/iid). 

In his Visuddhimagga, Buddhaghosa devotes considerable space to the 
topic, describing the way in which to practise meditation on the repulsiveness 
of food.? He advises: 


He who wants to cultivate reflection on the repulsiveness of food 
(ahare patikkila-savina) should learn the meditation subject, and 
check that he has no uncertainty about even a single word of what 
he has learnt. He should then go into solitary retreat and review the 
ten repulsive aspects of food, categorized by what is eaten, drunk, 
chewed, and tasted; that is to say: going, seeking, consuming, secre- 
tion, receptacle, what is undigested, what is digested, fruit, outflow, 
and smearing. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:5, PTSV pp.341—42; cf: PPVM p.339 


He then elaborates in unsparing detail, in a manner designed to invoke a sense 
of revulsion, on what he means by “going, seeking, consuming, secretion, efc.”’. 

Firstly, ‘going’, which covers the activities of a monk who goes out to beg 
for food. Having performed various monastic chores and done his medita- 
tion, he sets out from the cleanliness and blissful seclusion of the monastery 
to the nearby village in search of food, “like a jackal to a charnel ground”. 
Leaving his cell, he treads on a “rug covered with the dust from his feet, 
geckos’ droppings, and so on”. Then he must navigate the “doorstep, which 
is more repulsive than the inside of the room, since it is often fouled with 
the droppings of rats, bats, and so on”. Following which he must negotiate 
the “lower terrace, which is more repulsive than the terrace above, since it 
is all smeared with the droppings of owls, pigeons, and so on”. After this he 
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comes to the grounds, “defiled by old grass and leaves blown about by the 
wind, by sick novices’ urine, excrement, spittle and snot, and in the rainy 
season by water, mud, and so on’. Then there is the “road to the monastery, 
which is more repulsive than the grounds”, beset with “stumps and thorns, ... 
an uneven road broken up by the force of water”. On arrival at the village 
gate, he is greeted “perhaps by the sight of an elephant’s carcass, a horse’s 
carcass, a buffalo’s carcass, a human carcass, a snake’s carcass, or a dog’s 
carcass, ... and not only that, but he has to suffer his nose to be assailed by 
their smell”: 


So this repulsive experience beginning with the carpet that has to be 
trodden on and ending with the various kinds of carcasses that have 
to be seen and smelled, has to be undergone for the sake of food: 
“Oh, food is indeed a repulsive thing!” This is how repulsiveness 
(patikkilata) should be reviewed as to ‘going’. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:10, PTSV p.343; cf. PPVM p.340 


‘Seeking’ food is portrayed in no less a lurid manner. He wanders from 
“house to house like a beggar with a bowl in his hand”. In the rainy season, 
he is knee-deep in mud, holding up his robe in one hand, with his bowl in 
the other. In the “hot season, he goes about covered in dirt, grass, and dust 
blown about by the wind”. When he reaches a house: 


He has to see and even to tread in gutters and cesspools covered with 
bluebottles and seething with all varieties of maggots, all mixed up 
with fish washings, meat washings, rice washings, spittle, snot, dogs’ 
and pigs’ excrement, and what not, from which flies rise up and settle 
on his outer patched cloak, and on his bowl, and on his head. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:11, PTSV p.343; cf. PPVM p.340 


Then he has to accept “yesterday’s cooked rice and stale cakes and rancid 
jelly, sauce, and so on’; or he must endure rejection. Some tell him to move 
on, or they ignore him or they turn their heads away, while others abuse him, 
saying, “Go away, baldy head!” All this has to be endured for the sake of 
food. Therefore, he thinks, “‘Oh, food is indeed a repulsive thing!’ This is 
how repulsiveness (patikkiilata) should be reviewed as to ‘seeking’.” 

After depicting going out to beg and receiving the food, Buddhaghosa 
moves on to “consuming”, which refers to preparing the food, putting it into 


his mouth, and chewing it: 


How as to ‘consuming’? After he has sought food in this manner, and 
is sitting at ease in a comfortable place outside the village, then so long 
as he has not dipped his hand into it, he can invite a respected bhikkhu 
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or any decent person, if he sees one, to share it; but as soon as he has 
dipped his hand into it, out of desire to eat, he would be ashamed to 
say to anybody, “Take some.” 

Then he dips his hand into the food and squeezes it; and the juice 
runs down his five fingers and wets any dry, crisp food there may be, 
and makes it sodden. And when its pleasing appearance has been 
spoilt by his squeezing it, and he has made it into a ball and put it into 
his mouth, then his lower teeth function like a mortar, his upper teeth 
like a pestle, and his tongue like a hand. And it gets pounded there 
with the pestle of his teeth, like a dog’s dinner in a dog’s trough, while 
he turns it over and over with his tongue; then the thin spittle at the 
tip of the tongue smears it, and the thick spittle behind the middle of 
the tongue smears it, and the filth from the teeth in the parts where a 
toothpick cannot reach smears it. 

When thus mashed up and besmeared, this peculiar mixture, now 
destitute of its original colour and smell, is reduced to a condition as 
utterly nauseating as a dog’s vomit in a dog’s trough. Yet, notwith- 
standing that it looks like that, it can still be swallowed because it is no 
longer in the field of vision. This is how repulsiveness (patikkilata) 
should be reviewed as to ‘consuming’. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:14—16, PTSV p.344; cf. PPVM p.341 


And so the description continues, no details spared, through the remaining 
seven stages of digestion, elimination, and so on. “Secretion” is when the 
food, in the process of being eaten, is “smeared” with one or other of “bile, 
phlegm, lymph, or blood”. The “receptacle” into which the recently consumed 
food is received is the belly, which is like a “cesspit”, where the food in its 
“undigested” state remains for some time, 


shrouded in absolute darkness, ... tainted by various smells of ordure, 
and utterly foetid and repulsive.... And smothered by a layer of 
phlegm, and covered with the froth and bubbles produced by fermen- 
tation through digestion in the heat of the bodily fires, it becomes 
quite repulsive. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:19, PTSV p.345; cf: PPVM p.342 


Its “digested” state is no better: 


Giving off froth and bubbles, it turns into excrement and fills the 
receptacle for digested food, like brown clay squeezed with a smooth- 
ing trowel and packed into a tube; and it also turns into urine and fills 
the bladder. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:20, PTSV p.345; cf. PPVM p.342 
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The “fruit” of eating depends on the digestive system. “Properly digested”, 
it becomes the various bodily parts. “Badly digested”, it leads to a “hundred 
diseases beginning with itch, ringworm, smallpox, leprosy, plague, consump- 
tion, coughs, flux, and so on”. “Outflow” receives the familiar treatment: 


How as to ‘outflow’? On being swallowed, it enters by one door, after 
which it flows out by several doors, (as in the passage) beginning, 
“Eye secretions from the eye; ear secretions from the ear’’.* On being 
swallowed, it is swallowed even in the company of large gatherings. 
But on flowing out, now converted into excrement, urine, efc., it is 
eliminated only in solitude. On the first day, one is delighted to eat 
it, elated, and full of happiness and joy. On the second day, one stops 
one’s nose to void it, with a wry face, disgusted, and dismayed. On the 
first day, one swallows it lustfully, greedily, gluttonously, infatuatedly. 
On the second day, after a single night has passed, one excretes it with 
distaste, ashamed, humiliated, and disgusted. Hence, the ancients said: 


The food and drink so greatly prized — 
the crisp to chew, the soft to suck — 
All goes in by a single door, 
but by nine doors come oozing out. 


The food and drink so greatly prized — 
the crisp to chew, the soft to suck — 
Men like to eat in company, 
but to eliminate in secrecy. 


The food and drink so greatly prized — 
the crisp to chew, the soft to suck — 

These a man eats with great delight, 
and then excretes with dumb disgust. 


The food and drink so greatly prized — 
the crisp to chew, the soft to suck — 
A single night will be enough 
to bring them to putridity. 


This is how repulsiveness (patikkilata) should be reviewed as to 
outflow. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:22-23, PTSV pp.345—-46; cf. PPVM pp.342-43 


Finally, Buddhaghosa provides a graphic image of “smearing”. Food, he 
observes, during the process of eating, smears the hands, lips, tongue, teeth 
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and palate, which “become repulsive” and have to be “washed, and washed 
again” to remove the smell. It also turns to “‘spittle, phlegm, ... eye secretions, 
ear secretions, snot, urine, excrement, etc.” which smear their respective “‘pas- 
sages”, which have to be washed, and which “never become either clean or 
pleasing even though washed every day, ... even after two or three washings 
with cow dung and clay and scented powder”. He then ends his description 
with the familiar refrain, “This is how repulsiveness (patikkilata) should be 
reviewed as to ‘smearing’.” Sun-dried cow dung, incidentally, as a product of 
the ‘holy cow’, is revered in India, where, among its many uses, it is regarded 
(rightly or wrongly) as a natural antiseptic and purifier. 

Buddhaghosa then briefly describes how taking this concept concerning 
the repulsiveness of food as a subject for meditation, focusing and reflecting 
upon it in the manner described, leads, in the manner common to all the forty 
meditation subjects (kammatthdnas), to a state of deep inner concentration. 
Then, following the traditional method of Theravada meditation, through ini- 
tial and applied thought (vitakka-vicdra), the internal image or sign (nimitta) 
of repulsiveness of food becomes manifest to the practitioner. And as he 
cultivates this internal image, the five basic human “hindrances (nivarana, 
i.e. ill will, mental laziness, etc.) are suppressed”, and his mind becomes 
concentrated in threshold concentration (upacdra samadhi). This is the 
stage of concentration experienced on the approach to the jhanas (meditative 
absorptions). But because an element of individuality pervades the practice, 
attainment of the ensuing contemplative stages of fixed concentration (appand 
samadhi) and entry into the jhdnas, where the self is increasingly forgotten, 
is not possible using this technique. 


See also: jhana. 


1. E.g. Digha Nikaya 34, Dasuttara Sutta, PTSD3 pp.290-91. 

2. Anguttara Nikaya 7:46, Vitthatasattasanna Sutta, PTSA4 pp.49-50. 

3. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:1-26, PTSV pp.341-47; cf. PPVM 
pp.337-44. 

4. Sutta Nipata 1:11, Vijaya Sutta, PTSN p.34. 


ajapa gayatri, ajapa mantra (S/H) Lit. unutterable (ajapda) verbal formula 


(mantra, gdyatri), unutterable hymn (gdyatri). Gayatri is a poetic metre 
frequently encountered in the Rig Veda, but it is also the name of a sacred 
and well-known verse or hymn known as the Gayatri or Savitri Mantra. 
The ajapa gdayatri is a yogic mantra, mentioned in a number of yogic texts,! 
and comprised of the mantra ‘hamsa’. The literal meaning of hamsa is ‘goose’, 
though it is more commonly translated as ‘swan’. In Indian mystical symbol- 
ism, the hamsa symbolizes the pure soul, self, or @tman. This can be either 
the individual soul, or the supreme Soul or Self, the Atman or Paramatman 
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(supreme Self), also known as Brahman. The ajapd gayatri or ajapé mantra 
is the non-verbal mantra ‘ham-sa’ whose unconscious utterance is inhalation 
and exhalation. The Dhyanabindu Upanishad says: 


The jiva breathes out with the letter ha and breathes in again with 
the letter sa. Thus the jiva is always uttering the mantra, “Ham-sa, 
ham-sa”. The jiva utters the mantra continuously, 21,600 times in 
a single day and night. This is called the ajapda gdyatri (unutterable 
hymn), and has always been the bestower of nirvana to the yogins. 
Through its very thought, man is freed from sins. Neither in the past 
nor in the future is there a science equal to this, a japa (recitation) 
equal to this, or a meritorious action equal to this. 

Dhydnabindu Upanishad 61-65; cf. TMU p.157 


Hamsa, however, is used in a number of contexts, with a variety of meanings. 
A hamsa (swan) is the vehicle of the creator deity, Brahma. Ham is also 
understood as aham (‘I’) and sa (That). Hence, when hamsa hamsa hamsa 
is repeated sequentially, it can be heard as so-ham so-ham so-ham, which is 
the great Upanishadic saying, “I am That (so’ham).”? Sometimes the mantra 
is repeated as “Ham-sa so-ham”, one syllable being pronounced with each 
out-breath and in-breath. 

The Dhyanabindu Upanishad goes on to speak of the ajapa Gayatri Mantra 
as the means of raising the kundalini, which carries the soul up through the bod- 
ily chakras, exiting through the brahmarandhra in the crown of the head, which 
leads on to the sahasrara (lit. thousand rayed, the thousand-petalled lotus). 

The Hamsa Upanishad speaks in a similar manner. After a brief description 
of the various yogic practices associated with the repetition of the mantra, 
it adds that the ajapd mantra only takes the practitioner as far as the unmant 
or transcendental state of a deeply concentrated mind, after which the soul 
travels by means of inner Sound (Nada): 


Unmanz is the culmination of the ajapda (mantra). Having thus medi- 
tated upon manas by this means, one hears the Nada after uttering 
this japa (mantra) a crore (ten million) of times. 

Hamsa Upanishad 4; cf: TMU p.163 


The Upanishad then goes on to list the ten sounds heard within. The Gheranda 
Samhita adds that the ajapd japa is repeated with the attention fixed in 
three places, the miiladhdara, the andhat, and the ajia chakras. These are 
located, respectively, in the rectal area, in the heart, and behind the eyes.’ 
It further adds: 


All jivas are constantly and unconsciously reciting this ajapa mantra, 
only for a fixed number of times every day. But a yogi should recite 
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this consciously and counting the numbers. By doubling the number 
of ajapd (i.e. by 30 respirations per minute), the state of man-unmani 
(fixity of mind) is attained. 

Gheranda Samhita 5:90-91, GSV p.51 


1. E.g. Gheranda Samhita 5:85-86; Tripura-tapint Upanishad 4:20-21; 
Yogachudamani Upanishad 31-35. 

2. Isha Upanishad 16. 

3. Gheranda Samhita 5:85. 


ajapa jap (H/Pu), ajapa sumiran (H) Lit. unrepeatable (ajapa) repetition 


(jap) or remembrance (sumiran); unutterable utterance; silent speech, voice- 
less repetition. 

Jap is the common Indian practice of verbally repeating certain sacred 
formulae, mantras, prayers or sacred scriptures, often for long periods at a 
time. The intention is to keep the mind upon the remembrance (sumiran) of 
God. Ajapd jap refers to the silent, internal, automatic, effortless, mental 
repetition of a mantra — much as a well-known song repeats itself spontane- 
ously in the mind. 

Ajapa Jap, together with other similar terms such as akath Kathd (unutter- 
able Story), are also used as terms for the silent music of the creative power. 
Simply repeating words with the tongue does not necessarily lead the soul to 
the genuine remembrance of God. God and His presence within and without 
are truly experienced when the soul and mind are absorbed in listening to 
the constant melody or message of God, the ceaseless and wordless music 
of the divine Word. To be aware of God’s presence through continuous con- 
sciousness of His creative power is the natural means of truly remembering 
Him at all times. One of the many names given by Indian mystics to constant 
contact with this power is thus the ajapd jap, the unutterable utterance, the 
unrepeatable repetition. 

In some instances, ajapd jap seems to be used in a general sense, referring 
both to contact with the creative power as well as to the spontaneous, internal 
repetition of a mantra. There are many examples of the use of this term: 


The heart-lotus is turned upside-down 
and is filled with ambrosial nectar (amrit). 
This mind does not go out: 
it does not get distracted. 
It does not forget the ajapa Jap: 
it is immersed in the primal Lord God of the ages. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1291, AGK 
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Within has the Creator given me the gift 
of the unrepeated repetition (ajapda sumiran) 
in which my mind has become absorbed, 
says Kabir thoughtfully. 
Kabir, Sakhi Sangrah, Sumiran ka ang 17, KSS pp.88-89 


See also: japa. 


aloka-safna (Pa) Lit. perception (sania) of light (a4loka); conception of light; 
meditation or contemplation on light; mentioned by the Buddha in the Pali 
suttas. Aloka is also one of the ten kasinas (external meditation objects) listed 
in some of the later commentaries among the forty meditation objects and 
themes (kammatthdnas). The ten kasinas are also listed in the Pali suttas, 
where the consciousness (vifiidna) kasina replaces the Gloka kasina.' 

In the Samadhi Bhavana Sutta, the Buddha describes the cultivation 
(bhavand) of four kinds of concentration (samadhi). The first leads to a 
happy and contented life (ditthadhamma-sukha-vihara); the second to 
gnosis and (inner) vision (Adna-dassana), equivalent to the divine eye that 
sees beyond the outward appearance of things; the third to mindfulness 
and clear comprehension (sati-sampajanna); and the fourth to elimination 
of impurities (khaya-dsava). Gnosis and vision, he says, are inculcated by 
means of meditation on the perception of light (aloka-sanna). By training 
his mind to see no difference between day and night, says the passage, a 
practitioner develops the open mind required for true wisdom and inner 
vision to arise: 


What is the cultivation of concentration (samadhi bhavand) that 
leads to the acquisition of gnosis and (inner) vision (Aana-dassana) ? 
For this, a bhikkhu attends to the concept of light (Gloka-san7ia). He 
focuses on the perception (sand) of day in this manner: “As by day, 
so at night; as at night, so by day.” Thus, with a mind that is clear and 
unclouded, he develops a mind imbued with brightness. This is the 
cultivation of concentration that leads to the acquisition of gnosis and 
(inner) vision (7iana-dassana). 

Anguttara Nikdya 4:41, Samadhi Bhavana Sutta, PTSA2 p.45 


Aloka-safifd is again mentioned in the Pacalayana Sutta. According to the 
story, when the Buddha, using his divine eye, sees that his disciple Moggallana 
is nodding off during his meditation, he gives him several suggestions on 
how to overcome torpor and drowsiness. Among these suggestions is the 
practice of Gloka-saiina.* 
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The practice of Gloka-savina that is referred to here is probably concen- 
tration on an external light source, leading to concentration upon the inner 
light. This would lead to the desired result. In this case, seeking to see no 
distinction between day and night is perhaps an addition, and dloka-sanna is 
really the same as meditation upon an Gloka kasina, which is said to develop 
the divine eye or inner vision. 

This is the way that Gloka-sannia is understood by a number of com- 
mentators. Among the primary obstacles that stand in the way of entry into 
the jhanas (meditative absorptions) are the five hindrances (nivarana) of: 
sensory desire (kamacchanda) of any kind in the field of the five senses; 
ill will (vyapdda) of any sort; sloth and torpor (thina-middha); restlessness 
and anxiety (uddhacca-kukkucca); and wavering doubt or lack of conviction 
(vicikiccha). Recalling the advice given by the Buddha to Moggallana, Gloka- 
said is commonly prescribed as a way to conquer sloth and torpor.’ As the 
Thai Buddhist monk Buddhadasa Bhikkhu (1906-1993) writes: 


Torpor (thina-middha) is paired with perception of light (aloka-saiiid). 
‘Torpor’ means here dullness, apathy, drowsiness, boredom. The mind 
overpowered by this hindrance (nivarana) loses its brightness, just 
as pure water loses its clarity when overgrown by algae and weeds, 
so that things like pebbles lying on the bottom cannot be seen. Thus 
torpor is a hindrance, damaging the mind, making it unworkable. 
Perception of light (G@loka-sannia) is a form of practice that gives rise 
to constant, steady bright light resembling sunshine. This light and the 
time of its appearance are conditioned by character and training. The 
development of perception of light (Gloka-sanna), making the mind 
bright as if perceiving sunshine, enables one to overcome sleepiness, 
dullness, and laxity. It enables one to sleep soundly when one does 
sleep, and when awake, to be wide awake. Perception of light (Gloka- 
sannd) is thus the very best means of awakening the mind, the antidote 
for torpor. 

Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, Anépanasati, AMBB pp.194-95 


See also: kasina. 


1. Anguttara Nikaya 10:25 (Kasina Sutta), 10:29 (Pathamakosala Sutta), 
PTSAS pp.46-47, 60; Majjhima Nikaya 77 (Mahasakuludayi Sutta), PTSM2 
pp.14-15; Digha Nikdya 33 (Sangiti Sutta), PTSD3 pp.268, 290. 

2. See also e.g. Anguttara Nikdya 6:29, Uddyi Sutta, PTSA3 p.323; Digha 
Nikaya 33, Sangiti Sutta, PTSD3 pp.222-23. 

3. Anguttara Nikaya 7:58, Pacalayana Sutta, PTSA4 p.86. 

4. See also Ajahn Lee Dhammadharo, Craft of the Heart, CHLD p.54. 
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‘amal (A/P) (pl. ama) Lit. work, deed, action, practice, endeavour, performance, 
achievement. Both Muslim theology as well as Sufism are said to be based on 
knowledge (‘ilm) and practice (‘amal), and the two are closely interlinked in 
Islamic thought. According to a hadith, “Knowledge (“ilm) without practice 
(‘amal) is like a tree without fruit.”! 

The same is true of faith (imdn) and practice. In Muslim theology, faith 
is defined as inwardly believing in (i‘tigad) or attesting (tasdiq) the faith, 
as well as making a verbal declaration of it in the shahddah (declaration of 
faith). Most commentators also add that faith must also be put into practice 
(‘amal) by observing the shartah (Islamic religious law). Traditional Muslim 
practices include the five daily prayers (salah), pilgrimage to Mecca (hajj), 
fasting during Ramadan (sawm), and so on. 

In Sufism, practice means spiritual practice, such as dhikr (remembrance, 
repetition). Knowledge alone, writes Ibn al-‘Arabti, is insufficient: 


In our view, knowledge (‘i/m) requires practice (“amal), and necessarily 
so, or else it is not knowledge (‘ilm), even if it appears in the form of 
knowledge (“ilm). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 3:333.17, FMIA6 (4:366) p.59, SPK p.151 


He also says that theoretical knowledge is turned into gnosis or certain mys- 
tical knowledge (ma‘rifah) through practice (‘amal). And he contrasts this 
with knowledge that is only understood by intellectual reflection, which must 
always remain uncertain. The “tribe”, in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s terminology, are the 
people of God, the wayfarers, or followers of the mystic path: 


For the tribe, ma‘rifah (gnosis) is a path (mahajjah). Hence any 
knowledge (‘i/m) that arises entirely from (spiritual) practice (‘amal), 
godfearingness (taqwd) and wayfaring (suliik) is ma‘rifah, since it 
derives from a true unveiling that is not surrounded by confusion. 
This contrasts with knowledge (‘i/m) that arises from reflective 
consideration (al-nazar al-fikri), which is never safe from confusion 
and bewilderment. 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 2:297.33, 
FMIA3 (2:177) pp.447-48; cf, SPK p.149 


Al-Ghazali writes that for spiritual practice to lead to a satisfactory result, it 
must be motivated by sincere intent and understanding: 


Success on the spiritual path is not possible without gaining knowledge 
(‘ilm) and carrying on spiritual practice (‘amal). Practice (‘amal) with- 
out a purpose (niyah) is futile toil; and intent (niyah) without sincerity 
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(ikhlas) is hypocrisy; and sincerity without truthfulness (sidq) and 
after investigation is a delusion. 

Al-Ghazaili, Ihya’‘Uliim al-Din 4:7, IUDG4 p.477; cf: RRS p.317 


See also: mu‘amalah. 


1. Hadith, in SPL p.10. 


amrit vela (Pu) Lit. hour (veld) of nectar (amrit); the time of elixir, the nectar 


hour; the time that is best suited for spiritual practice; the hours before 
sunrise, which in India is roughly between 3 a.m. and 6 a.m.; also called 
brahmamuharta (God’s time); an expression used in the Sikh holy book, 
the Adi Granth. 

The early morning hours are always said to be the best for meditation 
because the body and the mind are fresh after the night’s sleep, and the 
likelihood of any disturbance at that time is low. The vibrations of the world 
are stilled to a great extent while the majority of people are asleep. Night is 
also a time of in-drawing, a time of inner restoration, in preparation for the 
outgoing-ness of the day to come. 

Moreover, in sleep, the soul-consciousness withdraws within the body and 
goes down to the throat or navel centres. In the waking state, consciousness 
ascends to the eye centre, but spreads out into the world. When a person has 
just arisen from sleep, the consciousness rises up, but has not yet spread out. 
This time, therefore, before involvement with the world begins, is a good 
time for meditation. 

Mystics of all ages and cultures have laid stress upon spending at least 
part of the night in prayer to God or in remembrance of God — often a veiled 
reference to meditation. Many religions, especially in monastic or quietist 
traditions, preserve the custom of keeping a vigil at night, though the time 
may be spent in verbal prayer or the study of religious books. The tradition, 
however, generally stems from the time when seekers of God were taught to 
practise contemplation during the night. 

The gurus of the Sikh tradition have described this time of the day as the 
amrit veld: 


The Lord’s wealth is like jewels, gems, and rubies. 

At the appointed time in the amrit veld (time of elixir), 
the Lord’s devotees lovingly centre their attention on the Lord, 
and the wealth of the Lord. 

The devotees of the Lord plant the seed of the Lord’s wealth 
in the amrit veld; 

They eat it, and spend it, but it is never exhausted. 
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In this world and the next, 
the devotees are blessed with glorious greatness — 
the wealth of the Lord. 
Guru Ramdas, Adi Granth 734, AGK 


In the amrit veld, chant the true Name (Nam), 
and contemplate His glorious greatness. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 2, AGK 


See also: brahmamuhirta. 


anahad (Shabd) marg, anahat (Shabd) marg (H/Pu) Lit. the path (marg) of the 
unstruck (anahad, anadhat) Sound (Shabd); the path of the Word or Sound 
Current, which is the divine creative power; also called surat Shabd yoga. 
See surat Shabd. 


anamneésis (Gk) Lit. remembrance, recollection; used by Plato and later by 
Plotinus for the soul’s recollection of the immortal state it once enjoyed in 
the spiritual realms. 

How does the soul perceive the realities of the spiritual realms? Plato 
espoused the doctrine of rebirth (palingenesia) and metempsychosis (rebirth 
into the same or different species), and his answer to this question is that the 
soul acquires experience of the transcendental Reality before it comes into 
the body; all learning is, in effect, a recollection of that prior experience.' 
Anamnésis is the recollection of knowledge possessed by the soul prior to 
its coming into the body.” 

As Aristotle explains, the spiritual part (nous) of man has the potential to 
know all things. The eidé (forms) — the blueprint of all knowledge and skills 
(from how to create a cow to how to change a chariot wheel) — are present 
in the nous, but in potential.* Since the entire material world is a reflection 
of the spiritual world, everything ‘here’ has its blueprint or more real mani- 
festation ‘there’. Even in terms of human skills, every invention starts as an 
idea in the mind. 

According to Plato, there are three methods of experiencing or achiev- 
ing direct knowledge of the spiritual realms: divine love (erds), dialectic 
(dialektiké), and recollection (anamnésis). He adds that those who are blessed 
with the gift of such recollection are few: 


The soul of every man has by law of nature beheld the realities, other- 
wise it would not have entered into a human being; but it is not easy for 
all souls to gain from earthly things a recollection (anamimnéskesthai) 
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of those realities, either for those who had but a brief view of them 
at that earlier time, or for those who, after falling to earth, were so 
unfortunate as to be turned toward unrighteousness through some bad 
company, and to have forgotten the holy sights they once saw. Few, 
then, are left which retain an adequate recollection (mnémé) of them. 

Plato, Phaedrus 249e-250a; cf: PEA pp.482-83 


Every human being carries a latent, inner knowledge, which can be awakened 
or elicited through the methods of proper questioning under the guidance 
of an experienced person who has attained recollection of these realities: 


Seeing then that the soul is immortal and has been born many 
times, and has beheld all things both in this world and in the nether 
realms, she has acquired knowledge of all and everything; so that it 
is no wonder that she should be able to recollect all that she knew 
before about virtue and other things. For as all nature is akin, and 
the soul has learned all things, there is no reason why we should 
not, by remembering but one single thing — an act which men call 
learning — discover everything else, if we have courage and faint not 
in the search; since it would seem, research and learning are wholly 
recollection (anamnésis). 

Plato, Meno 81c-d, PLPM pp.302-3 


Plotinus (c.205—270 CE) attributes the soul’s loss of memory and its forget- 
fulness of prenatal experiences to its downward tendencies, through which 
it has become enslaved by the material senses. The soul’s turning away from 
the higher realities has clouded its memory. The way out of this cave of 
forgetfulness is contemplation of Reality through the process of recollection. 
In fact, recollection allows the soul to live simultaneously in both this world 
and the spiritual realms: 


With this comes what has been called the shedding of the wings 
and shackling in the body: the soul has lost the purity it had when 
it was with the universal Soul. Its state was altogether better when 
it was directed upwards. Now, it is fallen; it is captive and shackled. 
Prevented from expressing its spiritual nature, it operates through the 
senses. It is said to be buried, and in a cave. But despite all this, it still 
retains something transcendent, and by turning to spiritual awareness 
(noésis), it is loosed from its shackles and soars — but only when it 
takes to the contemplation of Essential Being or Reality (ta Onta) by 
recollection (anamnésis). Souls that take this way have a foot in both 
worlds, so to speak, of necessity living by turns the life there and the 
life here. Those who are more able to keep company with the Nous 
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(Spirit) live more there; those whose character or circumstances are 
less favourable live more here. 
Plotinus, Enneads 4:8.4; cf. PA4 pp.408-11, PEC p.203 


See also: logismos, meditation, noésis (8.1), thedria. 


1. Plato, Phaedo 72e, 92d. 
2. Plato, Meno 85d. 
3. Aristotle, De Anima 429a. 


anapanasati (Pa), 4napana-smriti (S), dbugs rngub pa dang ’byung ba dran 
pa (T), shixiguan (C), sisokukan (J) Lit. mindfulness (sati, dran pa) of 
in-breathing (Gna, dbugs rngub pa) and out-breathing (apdana, dang ’byung 
ba); focused mental observation of inhalation and exhalation; meditation 
(guan, kan) by counting (shii, sa) the breaths (x7, soku); one of the most 
popular and fundamental Theravada Buddhist meditation techniques, in 
which the initial meditation object upon which the attention is focused is 
the in-breath and out-breath; appears in the Pali suttas as the first of the 
four foundations of mindfulness (satipatthana) and first of the six practices 
comprising contemplation on the body (ka@ydnupassand); the ninth of the ten 
recollections (anussati) listed in the Abhidhamma (analytical texts) among the 
forty meditation subjects (kammatthdana), the sutta commentaries and other 
associated literature,’ where the practice receives considerable elucidation 
and elaboration. 

Some Pali suttas, such as the Mahdsatipatthdna Sutta of the Digha Nikdya,* 
divide the practice into four variations on the basic theme of in-breathing and 
out-breathing. Others, like the Andpdnasati Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya, 
identify sixteen such variations.* The Mahdsatipatthana Sutta describes 
andpanasati as the first of six practices comprising contemplation of the 
body (kaydanupassana). Andpanasati is substantially different from the 
pranayama of hatha yoga, which uses breathing exercises as a means of 
awakening consciousness of the prana (subtle life energy). Andpdnasati is 
a practice of mentally observing one’s natural breathing, of using normal 
breathing simply as something on which to fix the attention: 


How does a monk abide contemplating the body (kayanupassand) 
as body? Here, a monk, having gone into the forest, or to the root of 
a tree or to an empty hut, sits down cross-legged, holding his body 
erect, having established mindfulness (sati) (on the breath) before 
him. Mindfully he breathes in (assasati), mindfully he breathes out 
(passasati). When he breathes in a long breath, he is aware that he is 
breathing in a long breath; when he breathes out a long breath, he is 
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aware that he is breathing out a long breath. When he breathes in a 
short breath, he is aware that he is breathing in a short breath; when 
he breathes out a short breath, he is aware that he is breathing out a 
short breath. 

He trains himself, thinking: “I will breathe in, being conscious 
of the whole body (i.e. of the entire breathing process).” ... “I will 
breathe out, being conscious of the whole body.” ... “I will breathe 
in, calming the whole bodily process (kadya-sankhara).” ... “I will 
breathe out, calming the whole bodily process.” 

Digha Nikaya 22, Mahasatipatthana Sutta, PTSD2 p.291; cf. TBLD pp.335—36 


While breathing in and out in a natural manner, the meditator establishes a 
quiet and concentrated awareness of the process. He focuses his attention 
upon calming and becoming fully mindful of the entire breathing process. 
Having gained control of his mind, at least to this extent, the Kayagatasati 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya concludes: 


As he abides thus — diligent, ardent, and resolute — his memories 
and intentions based on the household life are abandoned; with their 
abandoning his mind becomes steadied internally, quieted, brought to 
singleness, and concentrated. That is how a bhikkhu develops mindful- 
ness of the body (kdyagatasati). 

Majjhima Nikaya 119, Kayagatdsati Sutta, PTSM3 p.89, MDBB p.950 


As probably the most widely practised form of Theravada meditation, at least 
at the present time, teachers and students alike have developed a number of 
their own methods. The Thai Buddhist teacher Ajahn Lee (1907-1961) out- 
lines two forms of practice. The first begins with mindfulness of the breath, 
repetition of a short verbal formula in the mind to help keep the mind focused, 
and centring of the attention at several places within the head: 


Sit in a half-lotus position, right leg on top of the left leg, your hands 
placed palm up on your lap, right hand on top of the left. Keep your 
body straight and your mind on the task before you. Raise your hands 
in respect, palm to palm in front of the heart, and think of the quali- 
ties of the Buddha, Dhamma, and sangha: Buddho me natho — The 
Buddha is my mainstay (refuge). Dhammo me natho — The Dhamma 
is my mainstay (refuge). Sangho me natho — The sangha is my main- 
stay (refuge). Then repeat in your mind, buddho, buddho; dhammo, 
dhammo; sangho, sangho. Return your hands to your lap and repeat 
one word, buddho, three times in your mind. 

Then think of the in-and-out breath, counting the breaths in pairs. 
First think bud- with the in-breath, -dho with the out, ten times. Then 
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begin again, thinking buddho with the in-breath, buddho with the out, 
seven times. Then begin again: as the breath goes in and out once, 
think buddho once, five times. Then begin again: as the breath goes 
in and out once, think buddho three times. Do this for three in-and- 
out breaths. 

Now you can stop counting the breaths, and simply think bud- with 
the in-breath and — dho with the out. Let the breath be relaxed and 
natural. Keep your mind perfectly still, focused on the breath as it 
comes in and out of the nostrils. When the breath goes out, don’t send 
the mind out after it. When the breath comes in, don’t let the mind 
follow it in. Let your awareness be broad, cheerful, and open. Don’t 
force the mind too much. Relax. Pretend that you’re breathing out in 
the wide open air. Keep the mind still, like a post at the edge of the 
sea. When the water rises, the post doesn’t rise with it; when the water 
ebbs, the post doesn’t sink. 

When you’ ve reached this level of stillness, you can stop thinking 
buddho. Simply be aware of the feeling of the breath. 

Then slowly bring your attention inward, focusing it on the various 
aspects of the breath — the important aspects that can give rise to intui- 
tive powers of various kinds: clairvoyance; clairaudience; the ability 
to know the minds of others; the ability to remember previous lives; 
the ability to know where different people and animals are reborn 
after death; and knowledge of the various elements or potentials that 
are connected with, and can be of use to, the body. 

These elements come from the bases of the breath. The first base: 
centre the mind on the tip of the nose and then slowly move it to the 
middle of the forehead, the second base. Keep your awareness broad. 
Let the mind rest for a moment at the forehead and then bring it back 
to the nose. Keep moving it back and forth between the nose and the 
forehead — like a person climbing up and down a mountain — seven 
times. Then let it settle at the forehead. Don’t let it go back to the nose. 

From here, let it move to the third base, the middle of the top of the 
head, and let it settle there for a moment. Keep your awareness broad. 
Inhale the breath at that spot, let it spread throughout the head for a 
moment, and then return the mind to the middle of the forehead. Move 
the mind back and forth between the forehead and the top of the head 
seven times, finally letting it rest on the top of the head. 

Then bring it into the fourth base, the middle of the brain. Let it 
be still for a moment and then bring it back out to the top of the head. 
Keep moving it back and forth between these two spots, finally letting 
it settle in the middle of the brain. Keep your awareness broad. Let 
the refined breath in the brain spread to the lower parts of the body. 

Ajahn Lee Dhammadharo, Keeping the Breath in Mind, KBMS pp.11-12 
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At this point, the attention being steady, an image or sign (nimitta) related 
to the Gnapdnasati practice may appear within. By focusing the attention on 
the nimitta, the concentration becomes deeper and the nimitta will become 
self-luminous: 


When you reach this point you may find that the breath starts giving 
rise to various signs (nimitta), such as seeing or feeling hot, cold, or 
tingling sensations in the head. You may see a pale, murky vapour or 
your own skull. Even so, don’t let yourself be affected by whatever 
appears. If you don’t want the nimitta to appear, breathe deep and long, 
down into the heart, and it will immediately go away. 

When you see that a nimitta has appeared, mindfully focus your 
awareness on it — but be sure to focus on only one at a time, choosing 
whichever one is most comfortable. Once you’ve got hold of it, expand 
it so that it’s as large as your head. The bright white nimitta is useful 
to the body and mind: it’s a pure breath that can cleanse the blood in 
the body, reducing or eliminating feelings of physical pain. 

When you have this white light as large as the head, bring it down 
to the fifth base, the centre of the chest. Once it’s firmly settled, let it 
spread out to fill the chest. Make this breath as white and as bright as 
possible, and then let both the breath and the light spread throughout 
the body, out to every pore, until different parts of the body appear 
on their own as pictures. If you don’t want the pictures, take two or 
three long breaths and they’ Il disappear. Keep your awareness still and 
expansive. Don’t let it latch onto or be affected by any nimitta that may 
happen to pass into the brightness of the breath. Keep careful watch 
over the mind. Keep it one. Keep it intent on a single preoccupation, 
the refined breath, letting this refined breath suffuse the entire body. 

When you’ve reached this point, knowledge will gradually begin 
to unfold. The body will be light, like fluff. The mind will be rested 
and refreshed — supple, solitary, and self-contained. There will be an 
extreme sense of physical pleasure and mental ease. 

Ajahn Lee Dhammadharo, Keeping the Breath in Mind, KBMS p.12 


All supernatural knowledge is contained within the higher mind; and Ajahn 
Lee observes that, when the concentration is such that the self-luminous 
nimitta has become stable, this knowledge can be accessed: 


If you want to acquire knowledge and skill, practise these steps until 
you're adept at entering, leaving, and staying in place. When you’ve 
mastered them, you'll be able to give rise to the nimitta of the breath — 
the brilliantly white ball or lump of light — whenever you want. When 
you want knowledge, simply make the mind still and let go of all 
preoccupations, leaving just the brightness and emptiness. Think 
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one or two times of whatever you want to know — of things inside or 
outside, concerning yourself or others — and the knowledge will arise 
or a mental picture will appear. To become thoroughly expert you 
should, if possible, study directly with someone who has practised and 
is skilled in these matters, because knowledge of this sort can come 
only from the practice of centring the mind. 

Ajahn Lee Dhammadharo, Keeping the Breath in Mind, KBMS p.12 


In traditional Theravada practice, the appearance of a learnt or acquired 
image (uggaha nimitta), followed by the self-luminous counterpart image 
(patibhaga nimitta), is a welcome stage and a part of progress towards 
entering the four jhdnas (states of meditative absorption). The stage of 
concentration that comes along with the patibhaga nimitta is known as 
threshold concentration (upacara samadhi). Further deepening of concentra- 
tion leads to appanda samadhi (fixed concentration) and entry into the first 
jhana, from where the meditator proceeds to the higher jhdanas. The first four 
jhanas correspond to riipaloka (world of subtle forms, patterns, or arche- 
types), which would seem to correspond to the astral and higher realms of 
Western terminology. 

The classical description of Gndpdnasati is explained in great detail in 
Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga.* He begins by quoting an inspirational 
passage from the Samyutta Nikaya: 


Bhikkhus, this concentration by mindfulness of breathing (andapa- 
nasati), when developed and cultivated, is peaceful and sublime, an 
ambrosial pleasant dwelling, and it immediately banishes and stills 
evil, unwholesome (akusala) states whenever they arise. 

Samyutta Nikaya 54:9, Asubha Sutta, PTSS5 p.321; cf. CDBB p.1774 


Buddhaghosa elaborates on the description of Gndpdnasati in the suttas, 
continuing with a description of the arising of the internal nimitta and why 
it may appear differently to different people: 


It appears to some like a star or a cluster of gems or a cluster of pearls; 
to others, with a rough touch like that of silk-cotton seeds or a peg 
made of heartwood; to others, like a long braid string or a wreath of 
flowers or a puff of smoke; to others, like a stretched-out cobweb, or 
a film of cloud, or a lotus flower, or a chariot wheel, or the moon’s 
disc, or the sun’s disc.... 

This single meditation subject appears differently because of 
difference in perception (sa/ind). It is born of perception, its source 
is perception, it is produced by perception. Therefore it should be 
understood that when it appears differently it is because of difference 


in perception.... 
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And as soon as the nimitta appears, his hindrances (nivarana) are 
suppressed, his defilements (kilesa) subside, his mindfulness (sati) is 
established, and his consciousness (citta) 1s concentrated in threshold 
concentration (upacara samadhi). 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:215—16, 220, PTSV pp.285—86; cf: PPVM 
pp.277-79 


This nimitta, he adds, should be cherished and guarded in the mind: 


He should not give attention to the colour of the nimitta or review its 
particular characteristics. He should guard it as carefully as a king’s 
chief queen guards the child in her womb due to become a universal 
monarch (cakkavattin), or as a farmer guards his ripening crops.... 
Then, guarding it thus, he should make it grow and improve with 
repeated attention. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:221, PTSV p.286; cf. PPVM p.279 


Following this, the meditator attains fixed concentration (appand samadhi) 
and enters the first and subsequent jhanas. The method of ascent through the 
jhanas parallels that of meditation on other objects or topics (kammatthana) 
that lead the practitioner into the jhanas. 

According to the Andpdna Samyutta of the Samyutta Nikdya, great 
benefits accrue from the practice of anapanasati. These include: relief from 
bodily and mental tiredness; freedom from impurities (@sava); memories 
and motivations of worldly life are discarded; desire for sensual pleasures 
falls away; and entry into the four lower jhdanas and then into the four higher 
states (ariipdyatanas) is accomplished. In fact, in the Dipa Sutta, the Buddha 
says, “Before my enlightenment (sambodha), while I was still a bodhisatta, 
not yet fully enlightened, I generally remained in this state (vihara, lit. dwelt 
in this dwelling).’”> 

In the Ananda Sutta of the Andpana Samyutta,® the Buddha describes how 
anapanasati leads to establishing the four foundations of mindfulness — to full 
and constant awareness of all aspects of the body, mind and consciousness, 
and attention to following the spiritual path. This in turn leads to attainment 
of the seven factors required for enlightenment (bojjhangas: mindfulness, 
seeking, effort, rapture, tranquillity, concentration, and serenity), and thence 
to enlightenment and liberation itself. Ensuing suttas go on to underline that 
the inner concentration acquired by practising mindfulness of breathing 
(anapanasati samadhi) leads to freedom from all fetters (samyojana), the 
uprooting of dormant tendencies (anusaya), full understanding of the path 
(addhana), and the elimination of all impurities (@sava). Mindfulness of 
breathing is thus presented as a basic means of meditation whose goal is inner 
purification that leads all the way to the realization of nibbdna. 
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E.g. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 3:105, PTSV p.110. 

See also Majjhima Nikaya 10, Satipatthana Sutta, PTSM1 p.56. 

See also Samyutta Nikaya 54:1-20, Anapana Samyutta, PTSS5 pp.314-41. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:145-244, PTSV pp.266-93. 

Samyutta Nikaya 54:8, Dipa Sutta, PTSS5 p.317; cf. CDBB p.1770. 
Samyutta Nikaya 54:13—20, Anapana Samyutta, PTSS5 pp.328-41. 


Nuk WN 


anapana-smriti (S) Lit. mindfulness (smriti) of in-breathing (Gna) and out- 
breathing (apdna). See anapanasati. 


anattanupassana (Pa) Lit. contemplation (anupassand) of not-self (anatta). 
See anupassana. 


aniccanupassana (Pa) Lit. contemplation (anupassand) of impermanence 
(anicca). See anupassana. 


animittanupassana (Pa) Lit. contemplation (anupassand) of the signless (ani- 
mitta). See anupassana. 


antardhyan(a) (S/H/Pu) Lit. inner (antar) contemplation (dhyana); profound or 
deep meditation. See dhyana. 


anupassana (Pa), anupashyana (S), rjes su Ita ba (T), xtinguan (C), junkan (J) Lit. 
contemplation, consideration, reflection; to practise (xin) contemplation (gudan); 
to scrutinize carefully (rjes su lta ba); in Buddhism, the act of contemplating on 
different subjects for the purpose of developing spiritual insight (vipassana) — 
for seeing things for what they really are without being deluded by appearances. 
The different forms of anupassand appear in several collections in the Pali 
suttas and elsewhere, listed as seven, ten, or eighteen vipassandas. They are also 
found as the four satipatthanas: contemplation of the body (kayGnupassana); 
contemplation of sensations or sensory-mental processes (vedandnupassanda); 
contemplation of the mind or consciousness (cittanupassand); and con- 
templation of the dhammas (dhammanupassand). These four anupassandas 
encompass the four areas of human experience in which constant mindfulness 
should be cultivated by means of specific meditational practices.' 
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The insight (vipassana) cultivated by these anupassandas can be either 
intellectual or real. Intellectual insight implies that, by means of anupassanda, 
the practitioner has considered the matter so thoroughly and persistently that 
the spiritual perspective has become ingrained and habitual. Nevertheless, 
this is still only a limited understanding. True or real spiritual insight is to 
bring the thinking processes to a standstill through concentration (samadhi), 
and to raise the consciousness inwardly to the point where human beings, 
the universe and its processes can be seen clearly for what they are. This is 
essential or mystical vipassand, and it requires ascent through the jhanas 
(states of meditative absorption) that are experienced in riipaloka (world of 
subtle forms, patterns, or archetypes) and ariipaloka (formless world) — worlds 
or realms of consciousness that correspond to the astral and higher realms of 
Western terminology. The depth of anupassand and the resulting vipassana 
varies from individual to individual. 

The eighteen anupassandas refer to the “eighteen principal insights 
(vipassana)” listed in Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga: 


‘Eighteen principal insights (vipassand)’ is a term for understand- 
ing that consists in the kinds of insight (vipassana) beginning 
with contemplation of impermanence (aniccadnupassanda). Now, as 
regards these: 


1. One who cultivates the contemplation of impermanence (aniccda- 
nupassand@) relinquishes the notion of permanence (nicca-sannda). 


2. One who cultivates the contemplation of suffering (dukkhanup- 
assan@) relinquishes the notion of (true) happiness (sukha-saiina). 


3. One who cultivates the contemplation of not-self (anattanup- 
assanda) relinquishes the notion of self (atta-sanna). 


4. One who cultivates the contemplation of disenchantment (nib- 
bidanupassan@) relinquishes delighting (nandi). 


5. One who cultivates the contemplation of dispassion (virdgdnup- 
assanda) relinquishes passion (raga). 


6. One who cultivates the contemplation of cessation (nirodhanup- 
assand) relinquishes origination (samudaya). 


7. One who cultivates the contemplation of renunciation (patinissag- 
ganupassand@) relinquishes clinging (addana). 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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. One who cultivates the contemplation of decay (khaydnupassana) 


relinquishes the notion of solid reality (ghana-safina). 


One who cultivates the contemplation of dissolution (vayanup- 
assand) (of transient things) relinquishes accumulation (@yiahana) 
(of kamma). 


One who cultivates the contemplation of change (viparinamanup- 
assanda) relinquishes the notion of lastingness (dhuva-sanna). 


One who cultivates the contemplation of the signless (animit- 
tanupassanda) relinquishes the sign (nimitta, the outer appearance). 


One who cultivates the contemplation of the desireless (appani- 
hitanupassand) relinquishes desire (panidhi). 


One who cultivates the contemplation of emptiness (su/inatanup- 
assanda) relinquishes misinterpretation (abhinivesa). 


One who cultivates insight into states that comprise higher 
understanding (adhipannddhamma-vipassand) relinquishes 
misinterpretation arising from grasping at the (seeming) core 
(saradanabhinivesa). 


One who cultivates knowledge and vision of the true nature of 
things (yathabhita-nana-dassana) relinquishes misinterpretation 
arising from confusion (sammohabhinivesa). 


One who cultivates the contemplation of tribulation (Gdinavanup- 
assand) relinquishes misinterpretation arising from attachment 
(Glayabhinivesa). 


One who cultivates the contemplation of meditation (patisankh- 
anupassan@) relinquishes non-meditation (appatisankha). 


One who cultivates the contemplation of turning away (vivattanup- 
assanda) (from the cycle of rebirth) relinquishes misinterpretation 
arising from bondage (samyogabhinivesa). 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 20:90, PTSV pp.629-30; cf. PPVM p.655 
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Vipassana means insight, specifically, spiritual or mystical insight. By con- 
templating on these spiritual truths, the practitioner develops spiritual insight 
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into their meaning. The subjects of the first three anupassandas are standard 
Buddhist doctrine concerning the basic facts or characteristics of existence. 
By contemplation on impermanence (aniccdnupassanda), the meditator 
becomes more aware of the implications of the continuous change he sees 
around and within himself, and he overcomes his incorrect notion of the per- 
manent nature of things. By contemplation on suffering (dukkhadnupassana), 
he realizes that all beings in this world are in pain and distress, to a greater 
or lesser extent, and he overcomes his incorrect notion that true happiness 
can be found in the external world. By contemplation on the absence of a 
permanent self or identity, he comes to realize that what he thought was his 
individuality is actually an illusion that continually shifts and changes. As a 
result of persistent consideration of these facts, the meditator abandons his 
incorrect perceptions concerning life and the material world, and all notions 
resulting from them. This is the beginning of spiritual insight, of vipassana. 

The process is the same for the other anupassands and vipassanas. The 
realization that everything changes and passes away leads to aversion or 
disenchantment (nibbida) with the world. This is still an attachment, though 
of a negative kind, and in this context nibbida refers to diminishing interest 
in material things. Contemplation on disenchantment (nibbidanupassanda) 
leads to diminishing desire for and delight in material things. This in turn 
leads to dispassion or detachment (virdga). Contemplation on detachment 
(viragdnupassan@) results in the falling away of intense desire or “passion 
(raga)” for anything in the world. Cessation (nirodha), in this context, means 
that thoughts and feelings cease to arise or originate in the mind. Renunciation 
(patinissagga), as a mental attitude, means that the practitioner no longer 
tries to grasp at or cling on to things, but lets them come and go, according 
to the natural flow of life.’ 

These seven realizations, insights or attitudes arise from practice of the 
first seven anupassands, and can be understood in the context of anything 
in human experience, physical or mental. The first seven are mentioned 
throughout the Pali canon, the first three often appearing together. As arranged 
in the Abhidhamma, these seven represent a distinct series, to which the 
remainder have been added, and whose meaning may perhaps be less obvious. 
Buddhaghosa explains that contemplation of the signless (animittanupassanda) 
is the same as the contemplation of impermanence. The sign (nimitta), here, 
refers to the outward appearance of something, to something individual and 
distinguishable. This is an illusion, since ultimately everything perceivable 
is subject to change and has no permanent reality. This is also the same as 
the contemplation of change (viparinamdanupassand@) and the contemplation 
of the constant decay (khaydnupassanda) and disintegration that is a natural 
aspect of material existence. Similarly, contemplation of the dissolution and 
decay (vaydnupassand@) of all things leads to a desire not to accumulate more 
kamma (S. karma), for kamma brings one back into transmigration. 
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Again, the contemplation of suffering is the same as the contemplation of 
desire (appanihitanupassand), because suffering arises from desire. 

Likewise, contemplation of not-self (anattanupassand) and contempla- 
tion of Emptiness or the Void (sufifiatanupassanda) come to the same thing, 
because when the illusion of individuality is relinquished, what remains is 
the Void (Su/ifata), the great Emptiness that is Reality, according to Buddhist 
metaphysical descriptions. 

Buddhaghosa also points to several misinterpretations or misunderstand- 
ings of the way things are that can be countered by contemplation of the Void 
or of Reality itself, as the starting point. If Reality itself is fully apprehended, 
then nothing can be misunderstood. One who cultivates this higher insight 
(adhipaninadhamma-vipassana) no longer seeks answers by grasping at 
relative or apparent realities. Seeing the true nature of things, he is no longer 
confused. Realizing that constant turmoil and tribulation are an inherent 
aspect of all material affairs, he loses all attachment to them. Contemplating 
the need for and benefits of meditation (patisankhadnupassanda), he relin- 
quishes any idea that such meditation has no benefit and that consideration 
of these great truths has no benefit. And finally, contemplating his escape 
from the round of birth and death, he is freed from misunderstandings that 
arise from the bondage of kamma (S. karma). 

Buddhaghosa’s essential thesis is that the profound consideration of these 
topics leads to the development of spiritual insight (vipassana). The practices 
he recommends are in the nature of discursive reflections or meditations on 
the various topics, rather than exercises in contemplative concentration. His 
suggested methodology is to take passages from the suttas as texts for deep 
reflection, and to meditate upon them in an orderly and disciplined manner 
so that the truths they represent sink into the mind and completely influence 
one’s perception of life. He recommends that the practitioner should look to 
the “elimination of negativities as they arise”. He should practise “carefully” 
and “‘perseveringly’, “adopting profitable means”, and “proceeding with 
concentration”. He should invoke the “seven factors that lead to enlightenment 
(bojjhanga)’, learn to “disregard body and life’, overcome discomfort by 
renunciation (nekkhamma) and dedication to the spiritual life, and should “not 
stop halfway”. He should avoid “unprofitable things” and welcome “profit- 
able things’, and should alternate between reflection on “what is material 
and what is not material’”’.* The seven bojjhangas to be borne in mind are: 
mindfulness, seeking, effort, rapture, tranquillity, concentration, and serenity. 

Understanding ‘contemplation’ to mean thinking about and reflecting 
on something, the Burmese Buddhist professor Mehm Tin Mon observes 
that true anupassand is pure awareness of the higher Reality, rather than 
consideration and acceptance of it, however deep that reflection may be. 
He also recommends a method of practice intended to help awaken this 
higher perception: 
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‘Contemplation’ implies “deep thought’ or ‘to be in a thoughtful state’. 
In vipassana meditation there is no place for thinking or for being 
thoughtful. With the help of concentration (samadhi), one penetrates 
into the ultimate realities and sees with one’s own mind-eye the real 
nature of these realities. ... 

By observing the incessant arising and dissolving of ... nama 
(mental processes) and riipa (form, i.e. bodily processes), one under- 
stands the impermanent nature as well as the unsatisfactory nature of 
mental and corporeal formations. To be subject to incessant dissolving 
itself means suffering. Since the body and mind are made up of five 
aggregates (khandhas) and all these aggregates are incessantly forming 
and dissolving, leaving no single entity as permanent, one realizes that 
there is no self nor soul. 

Thus in vipassana bhavand (vipassana meditation), one actually 
sees the ultimate things and knows their nature. This ultimate nature 
cannot be known by mere contemplation. 

In aniccdnupassand, one concentrates on the impermanent nature 
of ... nadma and riipa, and repeats continuously, “anicca, anicca, 
anicca, ...” for ten to thirty minutes at a stretch. 

Mehm Tin Mon, Buddha Abhidhamma, BAUS p.396 


Likewise, he counsels, the two other primary anupassands can also be 
practised. Further on he advises rotation of the practice of aniccdnupassand, 
dukkhanupassana and anattanupassana (contemplation of impermanence, 
suffering, and the absence of self), performing each in turn, one after the 
other, for short periods of time: 


According to the experience of Pa-auk Tawya yogis (the Pa-auk Tawya 
is a monastery of the Burmese Forest Tradition), the long chain of 
arising and dissolving of the mental and corporeal phenomena is 
so distinct that they just watch the arising and the dissolving of the 
phenomena and meditate on them by way of aniccanupassand for 
ten to fifteen minutes, then by way of dukkhanupassand for another 
ten to fifteen minutes, and again by way of anattanupassana for ten 
to fifteen minutes. 

As they keep on meditating and rotating the anupassandas in turn, 
their ability to investigate the three characteristic marks of nama and 
rupa become better and better until they are able to see the arising 
instant, the existing instant, and the dissolving instant of each nama 
and riipa. 

Mehm Tin Mon, Buddha Abhidhamma, BAUS pp.415-16 


See also: kayanupassana, satipatthana, vipassana. 
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1. See satipatthana. 

2. See Bhikkhu Nanamoli, on Visuddhimagga 20:4, PTSV p.607, PPVM 
pp.632-33 (n.3). 

3. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 20:21, PTSV p.613; cf: PFVM pp.740-41, 
PPVM p.639. 


anupreksha (S), anuvekkha (Pk) Lit. to see (iksh) keenly (pre) repeatedly (anu); 
consideration, reflection, meditation, contemplation; pondering the import 
and meaning of something; used by Digambara Jains for deep and persistent 
reflection upon some particular topic; known to Shvetambaras as bhavana 
(meditation). 

Twelve anuprekshas or bhavands are generally listed, covering the prin- 
ciple aspects of Jain philosophy, with a focus on the poor quality of life in 
the realm of transmigration. Topics include karma, rebirth, the transience of 
life, equanimity, renunciation, wisdom, liberation, etc. The anuprekshas are 
intended to develop the contemplative faculty — to purify the mind and prepare 
it for the higher spiritual endeavour of dhyana (contemplation, meditation). 

Human thought processes are reflected in outer behaviour. According to 
Jain philosophy, karma is accumulated by both thought and action. Practice 
of the anuprekshds or bhavanas is therefore intended to change the mental 
attitude of the practitioner and prevent the entry of new karma as well as 
eliminating the old, in order to hinder or prevent the accretion of new karmic 
matter around the soul. 

Of the various Sanskrit and Prakrit texts dealing with the anuprekshas, the 
earliest is probably the Prakrit, Barasa Anuvekkha (“Twelve Meditations’ ), by 
Acharya Kundakunda (traditionally dated to C2nd—3rd CE). Another early 
exposition, ranking high among the various accounts of the anuprekshas, 
is contained in Somadeva Siri’s Yashastilaka (C10th CE), a spiritual and 
religious romance written in Sanskrit verse containing much information 
concerning the cultural, religious and spiritual milieu of early medieval 
India in the Deccan. The twelve anuprekshds or bhdvands (with some small 
variation in numbering between texts) are: 


1. Anitya anupreksha or bhavana. Reflection on the transience (anityatva) 
or non-eternal (a-nitya) nature of things, on the impermanence or transient 
nature of existence; meditation on the fact that everything is subject to change 
and decay, that nothing can provide peace except knowledge of the soul or 
true self: 


Death, the destroyer of all, acts with equal effort on old and young, 
great and small.... Seeing things on all sides fall into the destructive 
fire of death, the virtuous, self-restrained man should strive to pursue 
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that line of conduct wherein death no longer manifests (i.e. liberation 
from birth and death). 
Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:105, 111; cf. YICH pp.298-99 


Meditations may take the form of repeated, personally oriented statements 
such as, “Everything changes: things continually come into existence and pass 
away; trying to find happiness in things that constantly change can never be 
successful; nothing can bring lasting happiness except spiritual knowledge 
of the soul.” Meditation formulae for the other anuprekshas or bhavandas are 
similarly phrased. 

The repetition of such formulae, when practised sincerely and with 
concentration, can have a profound purifying effect upon a person’s mind 
and emotions, helping to eliminate negative and worldly thinking. When fre- 
quently reiterated, such personal affirmations can help to provide a powerful 
impetus towards diligent efforts on the spiritual path. 


2. Asharana anupreksha or bhavand. Reflection on one’s helplessness 
(asharanatva), on the helplessness of the individual in the face of suffering, 
disease, old age, death, and so on; meditation on the lack of protection or 
refuge (sharana) from death, pleasure, pain, success, failure, and all the 
many fruits of karma; consideration of the fact that nothing in this world can 
provide protection from death: 


When your wealth is on the increase and your heart is bent on spend- 
ing, everybody stands to attention before you. But, like a bird that flies 
away from a ship at sea, you have none to save you at the hour of death. 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:112; cf: YICH p.299 


3. Samsara anupreksha or bhavana. Reflection on the cycle of transmigration 
(samsdra), on how the cycle of death and rebirth has continued unceasingly 
for countless ages, and on how it is now time to make the effort necessary for 
escape; meditation on the plight of the soul, caught in the seemingly endless 
whirlpool of existence and transmigration, unable to find true or lasting peace 
and happiness until it escapes: 


In the ocean of existence, the transmigrating soul leaves one body, the 
result of karma, and resorts to another. The cycle of existence, like an 
actress, deludes the soul with many a marvellous show. 

When by chance wealth is acquired, health is absent. When there 
is health, longevity attended by wealth is lacking. Thus the process 
of birth and rebirth inflicts misery on the world with its mutually 
contradictory attributes. 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:115—16, YICH p.300 
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4. Ekatva anuprekshd or bhavanda. Reflection on one’s aloneness (ekatva), 
on the essential isolation of every human being as the architect of his own 
destiny; meditation on the individual’s personal responsibility for the fruits 
of his actions, on having to face the pleasant and unpleasant events of life 
on his own, and on the fact that the individual must make his own personal 
effort in quest of moral improvement and spiritual evolution, since no one 
else can do this for him: 


You undergo birth and death, all alone, to suffer the consequences of 
your own deeds. You have no companion in happiness or misery. Only 
acrowd of parasites gathers round you to make their living. 

Let alone your external possessions, even your body, ... will not 
accompany you at death. Why do you go on suffering from such fetters 
of delusion as wife and children, wealth and home, which appear and 
disappear in a moment? 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:119-20; cf. YICH p.301 


5. Prithaktva or anyatva anuprekshd or bhavanda. Reflection on the distinc- 
tion (anyatva) between the body and the soul, on the separation (prithaktva) 
of the individual, incarnate soul (jiva) from the true soul; meditation on the 
fact that the world and everything in it, as well as one’s sense of personal 
identity, are all distinct from one’s true self or soul, are not a part of one’s 
possessions, and that it is a delusion to think otherwise: 


Never imagine that you are composed of the body, because the body is 
utterly different from these. You are all consciousness, an abode of virtue 
and bliss; whereas the body, because it is inert, is an unconscious mass. 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:123; cf. YICH p.301 


6. Ashuchitva anupreksha or bhavana. Reflection on the essential impurity 
(ashuchitva) of the body and all that nourishes it; consideration of the body 
as the playground of past karmas; meditation concerning the inherently 
pure nature of the soul, which has come into close contact with the body and 
its impurities: 


Whatever is beautiful becomes unclean in a moment when applied to 
the body to lend it charm. Infatuated with your complexion, why do 
you, O soul, cherish this perishable frame, beset with cavities of dirt? 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:127; cf. YICH p.302 


7. Ashrava anupreksha or bhavand. Reflection on the influx (ashrava) of 
karmic matter into the soul as the result of human passions, imperfections, 
heedlessness, and lack of self-control; meditation on the fact that it is this 
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influx of karmic matter that is responsible for one’s present situation and for 
suffering of various kinds: 


With your heart contaminated by passions, you acquire karma, the 
cause of bondage, owing to your perseverance in performing evil 
deeds — just as an elephant forgetting himself in the company of his 
mate, earns for himself the ropes that bind him. Renounce, therefore, 
O sentient being, all your misdeeds. 

Your heart is submerged in the ocean of desire, because it clings 
to the ever-productive tree of imagination. You gain nothing thereby, 
but only follow the path to sin. 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:131-32; cf. YICH pp.302-3 


8. Samvara anupreksha or bhavana. Reflection on the various means of 
checking or stopping (samvara) the influx of karmic matter; meditation on 
how to stop the inflow of karmic matter by contemplation, by controlling the 
mind and senses, and by cultivation of the virtues: 


A vigilant soul arrests the constant incoming dust of new karma 
through the helping hand of meditation, and by upholding the banner 
of the right faith. Good people of the world call this samvara, which 
benefits the soul.... 

Just as a boat without holes and leaky joints safely traverses the 
ocean, defying the inrush of water, similarly the soul, with the vast 
burden of previous karma destroyed and the influx of new ones 
stopped, reaches the supreme goal. 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:135, 137; cf. YICH p.303 


9. Nirjara anupreksha or bhavana. Reflection on the means of elimination 
(nirjara) of karmic matter; meditation on the truth that for liberation from 
the cycle of transmigration and for wisdom to dawn, past karma must be 
eliminated from the soul by means of contemplation and the twelve kinds 
of austerity (tapas): 


You suffer, O miserable being, the consequences of the pain-bringing, 
ever-new sins you have committed, led astray by the pleasures of life, 
charming in the beginning but unpleasant at the end. 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2: 142; cf. YICH p.304 


10. Loka anuprekshd or bhavand. Reflection on the universe (lokavistdra), on 
the nature of the relationship between soul and the universe, on the permanent 
rather than the created nature of the universe, and on the basic elements that 
comprise it; meditation on the reality that, in the grand scheme of things, an 
individual human being is essentially insignificant: 
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Composed of the upper, the middle and the lower regions, and bounded 
by the three atmospheres, and surmounted by the abode of liberated 
souls, the universe resembles a man in standing position (with out- 
stretched legs), hands resting on the hips. Permanently established, it 
is your abode, its womb filled with living creatures. ... 

When your mind is beset with sin, you are born in hell or as some 
lower animal. You are born in heaven when you have spiritual merit, 
and among mankind as a result of virtue and sin. Thus you live in the 
three worlds. The universe exists for your wanderings at will. 

There is no place in the entire universe, O soul, which you have 
not repeatedly enjoyed and left. But not even out of curiosity have you 
ever approached the place whence all karma is banished. 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:138, 140-41; cf: YICH pp.303-4 


11. Bodhi-durlabha anupreksha or bhavana. Reflection on bodhi (wisdom, 
enlightenment), on the difficulty of attaining perfect enlightenment (bodhi- 
durlabha), perfect faith, and perfect conduct; meditation on the difficulty 
of finding the right path to enlightenment — of obtaining right guidance and 
true wisdom: 


Adrift on the ocean of transmigration, a sentient creature is born by 
chance as a human being. Even then, birth in a family respected by 
the world and association with the good are as rare as a quail coming 
within the grasp of a blind man. 

Released after much suffering from birth in the plant world, a 
sentient being is again born in the (various) hells on account of its 
sins; then among the animals, which are mutually hostile; and then 
again among uncouth men resembling animals. 

Thus, in order to reap the consequences of one’s deeds, one has 
to turn the water wheel of transmigration, bounded by the vessels of 
prosperity and adversity, overflowing with the waters of suffering, and 
furnished with the expansive cords of sin, with the hub of the wheel 
rotating in the river of the four conditions of existence. 

He who wastes his human birth, obtained only after much longing, 
in thoughts of disease, sorrows, fear, pleasures, wife and children, 
might as well consign a heap of jewels to the flames for the sake of 
the ashes. Verily, his soul is blackened by mighty ignorance. 

May bodhi (wisdom) lead a man with faith to that exalted state, 
namely, liberation. He who is averse to worldly phenomena and eager 
for spiritual peace, is self-controlled, kind to all creatures, and fond 
of the truth — his heart devoted to the inner Self! 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2: 153-57; cf. YICH pp.306—7 
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12. Dharma anuprekshd or bhavana. Reflection on dharma (spiritual virtue); 
meditation on the right path (dharma-svakhyd-tattva), and the real nature of 
Truth and the path to liberation, as revealed by the twenty-four Tirthankaras 
(Jain preceptors): 


Intent on faith, and discarding external activities, the self — desiring 
the twin results of heaven and salvation — cultivates within itself 
dharma, laying its foundation with the water of the knowledge of 
the fundamental principles. The wise call dharma a plant with the 
properties of nectar. 

Dharma, productive of salvation as well as worldly joys, can be 
easily attained by men who delight in the exercise of good will, kind- 
ness, self-control, and forbearance; whose minds are free from sensual 
cravings; and who have destroyed the spectre of ignorance with the 
light of knowledge. 

Somadeva, Yashastilaka 2:145—46; cf. YICH p.305 


These twelve anuprekshds or bhavandas are regarded as one of the most 
important aspects of Jainism, to be repeatedly revisited, so that they become 
a part of one’s understanding of life. The purpose of such reflection is to cre- 
ate an atmosphere and framework within which a person can live a spiritual 
life, and at the same time work towards liberation of the soul by checking the 
further influx of karmic matter into the soul. The anuprekshds are intended 
to provide a sound basis for true inner contemplation. 

Anuprekshd is also the fourth of the five stages leading to complete 
conviction and certainty (nihshanka). These five stages are vachand (les- 
son, learning, recitation of scriptures), pariprichchhana (questioning), 
paravartand (repeated learning), anuprekshda (considering what has been 
learnt), and dharma-kathd (expressing clearly what has been learnt). 


See also: anussati, bhavana. 


anussati (Pa), anusmriti (S), rjes su dran pa (T), nian (C), nen (J) Lit. recol- 


lection, remembrance; reflection, meditation, contemplation, mindfulness; 
pondering over the meaning and import of topics regarded as particularly 
worthy of consideration; also, meditative ability, such as the recollection of 
past lives (pubbe-nivasdnussati), which is regarded as one of the supernormal 
powers (abhirinds); specifically, a set of either three, five, six or ten recollec- 
tions or topics, which according to the Pali suttas were taught by the Buddha; 
ten recollections grouped together in the Abhidhamma (systematic analysis 
of the suttas) and related literature as part of the forty meditation subjects 
(kammatthana) commonly mentioned in the Theravada tradition. 
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The purpose of practising these recollections is to absorb the qualities on 
which the mind is focused, so that one may progress on the path of spiritual 
purification and perfection towards nibbdna and liberation from transmigra- 
tion. Practice of the recollections provides positivity and inspiration, and 
impresses upon the mind what is good and helpful (kusala) and what is bad 
and unhelpful (akusala). The anussatis do not, of themselves, lead to nibbana, 
but they are regarded as a part of the path towards it. 

The Pali suttas cover the anussatis only briefly,' but they receive a detailed 
elaboration in Buddhaghosa’s classic work, the Visuddhimagga. He begins 
his description with comments such as, “One who wants to cultivate the 
recollection of ... should go into solitary retreat in a favourable abode and 
recollect ...”. Summarizing and quoting Buddhaghosa,’ with extracts from 
the Pali suttas, the first six recollections are: 


1. Buddhanussati. Recollection of the Buddha or Tathagata; meditation on 
the many attributes of the Buddha — his qualities, virtues, lack of imperfec- 
tions, clear vision, knowledge of all things, and so on. According to the 
Anussatitthana Sutta: 


Bhikkhus (monks), a noble disciple (ariya-savaka) recollects the 
Tathagata thus: “The Blessed One is a worthy one (arahanta), a per- 
fectly awakened one (sammd-sambuddha), consummate in knowledge 
and conduct (vijja@-carana-sampanna), one who has gone the right way 
(sugata), knower of the universe (lokavid), incomparable teacher of 
those who can be taught (anuttara-purisa-damma-sdrathi), teacher 
of gods and men (satthd-deva-manussdnam), the Awakened One 
(Buddha), the Blessed One (Bhagavant)....” 

Whenever a noble disciple recollects the Tathagata, at that time 
his mind is not obsessed by lust (raga), hatred (dosa), or delusion 
(moha); at that time his mind is simply upright (ujugata). He has left 
greed (gedha) behind, freed himself from it, emerged from it. ‘Greed 
(gedha)’, bhikkhus, is a designation for the five objects of sensual 
pleasure (the five senses). Having made this a basis, some beings here 
are purified in this manner. 

Anguttara Nikdya 6:25, Anussatitthana Sutta, PTSA3 p.312; cf. NDBB p.883 


The Mahdandma Sutta adds: 


With upright mind the noble disciple attains understanding of the 
meaning, understanding of the Dhamma, joy in the Dhamma. When 
he is joyful, rapture arises. With mind enraptured, his body becomes 
still. Still in body, he feels happiness; and the mind of the happy one 
becomes concentrated (samadhiyati). Of this noble disciple, it is said 
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that he dwells in balance among those who are unbalanced, that he 

abides free from suffering among those who are suffering. And this 

having entered the stream of the Dhamma, he develops the recollection 
of the Buddha (buddhdnussati). 

Anguttara Nikaya 6:10, Mahadnama Sutta, PTSA3 p.285; 

cf. ANTB, NDBB pp.862-63, in PBD pp.43-45 


And Buddhaghosa elaborates: 


When a Dhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of the Buddha (buddha- 
nussati), he is respectful and deferential towards the master. He 
attains fullness of faith, mindfulness, understanding, and merit. He 
has much happiness and gladness. He conquers fear and dread. He is 
able to endure pain. He comes to feel as if he were living in the mas- 
ter’s presence. And his body, when the recollection of the Buddha’s 
(buddhanussati) special qualities dwells in it, becomes as worthy of 
veneration as a shrine room. His mind tends toward the plane of the 
buddhas. When he encounters an opportunity for transgression, he has 
awareness of conscience and shame as vivid as though he were face 
to face with the master. And if he ascends no higher, he will at least 
be bound for a happy destination (after death). 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:67, PTSV pp.212—13; cf. PPVM p.209 


2. Dhammanussati. Recollection of the Dhamma (path and teachings); medi- 
tation on the qualities of the Dhamma — that it is well expounded, is good in 
every detail, inspires virtue, leads to the elimination of imperfections, invites 
examination, is full of meaning, proclaims the noble path leading to nibbana, is 
pure and perfect, is available to follow and realize here and now, is complete in 
itself, requires no faith in any other path or person, produces immediate fruits 
and experience, brings the bliss of tranquillity and insight, and so on. The 
Anussatitthana Sutta repeats the same formula as for recollection of the Buddha: 


A noble disciple recollects the Dhamma thus: “The Dhamma is well 
expounded by the Blessed One, directly visible, immediate, inviting 
one to come and see, applicable, to be personally experienced by the 
wise.” When a noble disciple recollects the Dhamma, at that time his 
mind ... efc. (as previously). 

Anguttara Nikaya 6:25, Anussatitthana Sutta, PTSA3 p.312, NDBB p.883 


The Maluposatha Sutta adds: 


“Well-expounded by the blessed one is the Dhamma, understandable 
here and now, with immediate fruit, inviting one to come and see, 
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to be realized by the wise, each for himself.” As he is recollecting 

the Dhamma, his mind is calmed, and joy arises; the defilements of 

his mind are abandoned.... This is how the defiled mind is cleansed 
through the proper technique. 

Anguttara Nikdya 3:70, Miluposatha Sutta, 

PTSAI pp.207-8; cf, ANTB, in PBD p.43 


And Buddhaghosa elaborates: 


When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of the Dhamma 
(dhammanussati), he thinks: “I never in the past met a master who 
taught a dhamma that led onward like this, who possessed this tal- 
ent, nor do I now see any such a master other than the Blessed One.” 
Seeing the Dhamma’s special qualities in this way, he is respectful 
and deferential towards the master. He entertains great reverence for 
the Dhamma, and attains fullness of faith, and so on.... He comes to 
feel as if he were living in the Dhamma’s presence. ... His mind tends 
towards the realization of the peerless Dhamma. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:88, PTSV p.218; cf. PPVM p.215 


3. Sanghanussati. Recollection of the sangha (community of Buddhists); medi- 
tation on the qualities of the sangha. According to the Anussatitthadna Sutta:* 


A noble disciple recollects the sangha thus: “The sangha of the 
Blessed One’s disciples is practising the good way,... the upright 
way, ... the true way, ... the proper way.... This sangha of the Blessed 
One’s disciples is worthy of gifts, worthy of hospitality, worthy of 
offerings, worthy of reverential salutation, the unsurpassed field for 
performing meritorious deeds.” When a noble disciple recollects the 
sangha, at that time his mind ... efc. (as previously). 
Anguttara Nikdya 6:25, Anussatitthana Sutta, PTSA3 pp.312-13; 
cf. NDBB p.883, PBD pp.43—44 


Buddhaghosa elaborates that such recollection is “good”, since it is right, and 
those who have enjoyed its fruits “have realized what should be realized”. It 
is the “upright way” because it is the immaculate way of the well-expounded 
Dhamma, avoiding extremes, and relinquishing “bodily and verbal crooked- 
ness, tortuousness, and warpedness”’. It is true, because “nibbdna is what 
is called the True, and the sangha has entered on the Way with nibbdna as 
its aim.” The sangha is also to be recollected as worthy of receiving gifts, 
hospitality, offerings and reverential greetings, and as the best place in the 
world for acquiring merit.° He continues: 
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When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of the sangha 
(sanghanussati), he is respectful and deferential towards the sangha.... 
He comes to feel as if he were living in the sangha’s presence. And his 
body, when the recollection of the sangha’s special qualities dwells 
in it, becomes as worthy of veneration as an uposatha house where 
the sangha has met. His mind tends towards the attainment of the 
sangha’s special qualities. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:100, PTSV p.221; cf. PPVM p.218 


4. Sildnussati. Recollection of one’s own virtue; meditation on one’s own 
virtue and morality, both in thought and practice, in order to become more 
virtuous. According to the Anussatitthana Sutta:° 


A noble disciple recollects his own virtuous behaviour (si/a) as untorn, 

unrent, unblotched, unmottled, conducive to liberation, praised by 

the wise, untarnished, conducive to concentration.... When a noble 

disciple recollects his virtuous behaviour (s7/a), at that time his mind 
... etc. (as previously). 

Anguttara Nikdya 6:25, Anussatitthana Sutta, PTSA3 p.313; 

cf, NDBB pp.883-84, PDB p.44 


“Untorn, unrent, unblotched, unmottled” is interpreted by Buddhaghosa as 
various ways to describe perfection in virtue, without lapses. “Untorn” and 
“unrent” imply being completely free of imperfections, like a cloth that is 
neither ragged or torn. “Unblotched” and “unmottled” are similarly under- 
stood to imply an untarnished purity, unlike a cow that has various blotches 
and other markings on its body.’ He continues: 


When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of virtue (stldnussati), 
he has respect for the training. He lives in communion (with his fel- 
lows in the life of purity). He is always courteous, devoid of such fears 
as self-reproach and so on, aware of the danger in his slightest fault, 
attains an abundance of faith and so on, and is abundantly rapturous 
and joyful. And if he ascends no higher, he will at least be bound for 
a happy destination. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:106, PTSV p.222; cf. PPV2 p.257, PPVM p.219 


5. Cagdnussati, danadnussati. Recollection of generosity or liberality (caga, 
dana); meditation on generosity, both in thought and practice, in order to 
become more generous. According to the Mahanama Sutta:* 


The noble disciple recollects his own generosity (caga) thus: “Truly 
blessed am I, highly blessed am I who, amid beings defiled with the 
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stain of stinginess, dwell with a heart free from stinginess — freely 

generous, open-handed, delighting in letting things go, devoted 

to charity, delighting in giving and sharing.” Whenever a disciple 

of the noble ones is recollecting generosity, at that time ... efc. 
(as previously). 

Anguttara Nikaya 6:10, Mahanama Sutta, PTSAS p.287; 

cf, ANTB, NDBB p.864, in PBD p.44 


And Buddhaghosa elaborates: 


One who wants to cultivate the recollection of generosity (cagdanussati) 
should be devoted by nature to generosity and the constant practice 
of giving and sharing. Alternatively, if he is one who is starting the 
development of it, he should make the resolution: “From now on, 
when there is anyone present to receive, I shall not eat even a single 
mouthful without having given a gift.” And that very day he should 
give a gift by sharing according to his means and his ability with those 
who have distinguished qualities.... 

When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of generosity 
(cagdnussati), he becomes ever more intent on generosity, his prefer- 
ence is for non-greed, he acts in conformity with lovingkindness, he 
is fearless. He has much happiness and gladness. And if he ascends 
no higher, he will at least be bound for a happy destination. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:107, PTSV p.223; cf: PPVM p.220 


6. Devatdanussati. Recollection of deities; meditation on the qualities 
associated with and leading to rebirth as a celestial being. According to the 
Anussatitthana Sutta:° 


A noble disciple recollects the deities (devata) thus: “There are devas 
in the retinue of the four great kings, tavatimsa-devas, yama-devas, 
tusita-devas, devas who delight in creation, devas who control what 
is created by others, devas of Brahmda’s retinue, and devas still higher 
than these. I too have such faith as those deities possessed, because 
of which, when they passed away here, they were reborn there; I too 
have such virtuous behaviour, ... such learning, ... such generosity, ... 
such wisdom as those deities possessed, because of which, when they 
passed away here, they were reborn there.” When a noble disciple 
recollects the faith, virtuous behaviour, learning, generosity, and 
wisdom in himself and in those deities, at that time his mind is not 
overcome by lust, hatred, or delusion. 
Anguttara Nikaya 6:25, Anussatitthana Sutta, PTSA3 pp.313—14; 
cf, NDBB p.884, PDB p.44 
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And after repeating the sutta passages, Buddhaghosa concludes: 


When a bhikkhu is devoted to this recollection of deities (devatdnussati), 
he becomes dearly loved by deities. He obtains even greater fullness 
of faith. He has much happiness and gladness. And if he ascends no 
higher, he will at least be bound for a happy destination. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:118, PTSV p.226; cf. PPVM p.222 


Four further recollections are listed in the Anguttara Nikaya, with discussions 
concerning the first three individually in several other places. More detailed 
discussion of all ten recollections is found in a number of texts, especially 
Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga:"° 


7. Maranasati. Mindfulness of death, so as to remember the transience and 
uncertainty of life.’ See maranasati. 


8. Kdyagatasati. Mindfulness occupied with the body,” in order to become 
detached from it. According to the Visuddhimagga, the intention is for the 
associated nimitta (mental image) to form in the mind and become the basis 
of deeper internal concentration, leading to the first jhdna. See kayagatasati. 


9. Andpanasati. Mindfulness of in-breathing and out-breathing, as a means 
of becoming mindful, and of stilling the mind and body. According to 
the Visuddhimagga, the intention is to invoke the arising of the associated 
nimitta (mental image), which is the basis of deeper internal concentration, 
leading into the four lower jhdnas (states of meditative absorption). See 
anapanasati. 


10. Upasamanussati. Recollection of the peace (upasama)" and stillness of 
nibbana, and its benefits such as the end of suffering, supreme bliss, freedom 
from transmigration and the consequent processes of aging, sickness, and 
death. Although inner peace and tranquillity are frequently mentioned in 
the Pali suttas as essential aspects of Buddhist aspirations, in only one place 
is upasama recommended as a focus for meditation, along with many other 
subjects for recollection or mindfulness. See upasamanussati. 


According to the Anguttara Nikaya, the results of these practices of recollec- 
tion or mindfulness are detachment, peace and mystical knowledge, leading 
to nibbana: 


Bhikkhus, there is one thing that, when developed and cultivated, 
leads exclusively to disenchantment, to dispassion, to cessation, to 
peace, to direct knowledge, to enlightenment, to nibbana. What is 
that one thing? Recollection of the Buddha (buddhanussati). This is 
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that one thing that, when developed and cultivated, leads exclusively 
to disenchantment, ... to nibbdna. 
Anguttara Nikaya 1:296, PTSAI p.30, NDBB p.116 


The same is then repeated for each of the other nine recollections. 

According to Buddhaghosa, mindfulness of in-breathing and out-breathing 
can lead a practitioner into all four of the lower jhdnas (meditative absorp- 
tions). Mindfulness of the body can lead to the first jhana, while the remaining 
eight recollections and mindfulnesses can lead only as far as threshold con- 
centration (upacara samadhi). This limitation is because the practices keep 
the mind involved in a variety of thoughts, which — however elevated they 
may be — must be transcended before entry into the jhdnas.'° 


See also: anupreksha. 


1. E.g. Anguttara Nikaya 6:9-10, 6:25, 11:11-12, PTSA3 pp.284-88, 312-14, 
329-34; Digha Nikaya 33 (Sangiti Sutta), 34 (Dasuttara Sutta), PTSD3 
pp.250, 280. 

. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7, PTSV pp.197—228; cf. PPVM pp.186-224. 

. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:68-87, PTSV pp.213-17. 

. See also e.g. Anguttara Nikaya 3:70, Miluposatha Sutta, PTSA1 p.208. 

. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:89-95, PTSV pp.218—20; cf. PPVM 
pp.215-17. 

. See also e.g. Anguttara Nikaya 3:70, Miluposatha Sutta, PTSA1 p.209. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:101—2, PTSV pp.221-22. 

. See also e.g. Anguttara Nikaya 6:25, Anussatitthana Sutta, PTSA3 p.313. 

. See also e.g. Anguttara Nikaya 11:12, Mahadnama Sutta, PTSA5 pp.331-32. 

10. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7-8, PTSV pp.197-294; Patisambhidamag ga 
32:442, PTSP2 p.95. 

11. Anguttara Nikaya 6:19-20 (Pathama Maranasati Sutta), 8:73-74 (Pathama 
& Dutiya Maranasati Suttas), PTSA3 pp.303—8, PTSA4 pp.316—20. 

12. Anguttara Nikaya 1:575-615 (Kdyagatasati Vagga), 9:11 (Sdriputta 
Sthandda Sutta), PTSAI pp.43-45, PTSA4 pp.374-77. 

13. Anguttara Nikdya 5:96—-98 (Akuppa Sutta), 10:60 (Girimdnanda Sutta), 
PTSA3 pp.120-21, PTSA5 pp.109-12; Samyutta Nikaya 54:10 (Kimbila 
Sutta), 54:13 (Ananda Sutta), PTSS5 pp.322-25, 328-33. 

14. Anguttara Nikaya 1:305, 494, PTSA/ pp.30, 42. 

15. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:66, 87, 99, 105, 113, 117, 8:7, 24, 40, 143, 
155, PTSV pp.212, 217, 221-22, 224-25, 230, 234, 238-39, 266, 269. 
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anuttara-yoga tantra (S), bla na med pa’i rnal ’byor rgyud (T) Lit. unexcelled 
(anuttara) yoga tantra; unsurpassable yoga tantra; the highest of the fourfold 
tantras according to the three ‘new (gsmar ma)’ schools (Kagyii, Sakya, and 
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Geluk) of Tibetan Buddhism that emerged during the eleventh to fourteenth 
centuries CE, and which are among the principal forms of the Vajrayana 
(esoteric or tantric) Buddhism; mainly practised in Tibet, where it is closely 
associated with the Mahamudra tradition. 

Literally, tantra means treatise, but it has also come to mean the tradi- 
tions and practices associated with the tantric texts. Although the secrecy 
shrouding tantric practices makes it difficult to ascertain their precise origin, 
it seems clear that they evolved from earlier yogic practices, to which they 
bear many resemblances. 

The Sanskrit anuttara-yoga tantra is absent from Indian tantric Buddhist 
texts and is commonly regarded as a pseudo-Sanskrit term, reverse translated 
from the Tibetan. Both the Sanskrit and the Tibetan terms also indicate a 
comparative designation — ‘none (an-, med) higher (uttara, bla)’, rather 
than ‘highest’, indicating a nuance that is absent from the common English 
translation of “highest yoga tantra’. 

The numerous tantric treatises (maybe around 2,000) exhibit many differ- 
ences — great and small — and there have been many attempts to classify them. 
The least complicated classification is probably that of the four categories 
described by the ‘new’ schools: 


1. Kriya tantra, which emphasizes the practice of rituals (kriyd). 

2. Charya tantra, which emphasizes the practice (charyd) of a balance 
between kriyd and yoga tantra. 

3. Yoga tantra, which focuses on yogic and meditative practices. 

4. Anuttara-yoga tantra, which combines many elements of the other three. 


According to the Vajrapaiijara Tantra (‘Indestructible Refuge Tantra’): 


The Kriya tantra is for the basest, 
and charyd tantra is for those who are superior. 
The yoga tantra is for the supreme among sentient beings, 
and anuttara-yoga tantra is for those who are yet more superior. 
Vajrapanjara Tantra, TOH419, in NSTI p.268 


The first three categories also appear as the fourth to sixth stages of the 
nine-vehicle (navaydna) classification originated by the Nyingma (‘Old 
Translations’) school, who trace their origins to the eighth-century teacher 
and translator of Sanskrit texts, Padmasambhava. 

Other categories include mahdyoga (great yoga), anuyoga (further yoga), 
and atiyoga (supreme yoga) — categories used by the Nyingma school, pre- 
dating anuttara-yoga tantra. However, classification of the many and varied 
tantric texts has been retrospective, and the various classificatory systems are 
not always in agreement. It is also unlikely that belonging to any particular 
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category was a part of the original authors’ way of thinking, since such 
categories did not exist when the texts were written. 

Anuttara-yoga tantra is itself divided into three categories: the male or 
father tantras (pitri tantras), the female or mother tantras (matri, dakini, or 
yogint tantras), and non-dual tantras. Although there are overlaps, each of 
these three categories is commonly said to be represented by a particular group 
of tantric texts and associated practices. The father tantras, exemplified by the 
Guhyasamdja Tantra (‘Tantra of the Secret Assembly’), emphasize the initial 
or “generation stage (utpatti-krama)’ of tantric practice; the mother tantras, 
exemplified by the Hevajra Tantra, emphasize the ‘completion (nishpanna)’, 
final, or ‘perfection (sampanna)’ stage; and the non-dual tantras (numerically, 
the smallest group), exemplified by the later Kalachakra Tantra, combine 
elements of both the generation and the completion stages. Hevajra is the 
name of a principal enlightened being (yi dam) or meditational deity in the 
Vajrayana tradition. Although there are many variations of doctrine and 
practice among tantric texts, the ultimate goal remains that of enlightenment 
(bodhi) and buddhahood. 

In the ‘generation stage’, the practitioner visualizes the meditational 
deity (yi dam) or ‘refuge tree’ (a representation of the gurus’ lineage in the 
form of a tree). The aim is to alter and enhance the perception of reality ina 
radical manner. The ‘completion stage’ includes yogic and associated tantric 
practices, the ultimate goal being enlightenment. 

The early Guhyasamdja Tantra is credited with the introduction of explicit 
sexual symbolism. The Hevajra Tantra expands on the Guhyasamdja Tantra, 
introducing sexual yoga, awareness and control of the body’s system of subtle 
life energies (pranas, nddis, chakras, etc.), and gives greater significance to 
the role of the feminine aspect. Although both the father and mother tantras 
lay emphasis on wisdom (prajida) and method or technique (updya), the father 
tantras emphasize practice over the attainment of wisdom, while the mother 
tantras emphasize the attainment of wisdom over method. 

Proponents of Vajrayana maintain that the tantric system includes that of 
the Mahayana sitras. It is claimed that Vajrayana in general, and anuttara- 
yoga tantra in particular, are superior to the system of the sutras, which is 
known as Sitrayana. The practice of tantra is regarded as easier for both 
monks and laity, since it does not require practice of the strict austerities and 
renunciations promoted by the sa#tras. Moreover, its wide availability to lay 
practitioners sets it apart from the conventional Buddhist practices reserved 
for ordained monks and nuns. Its methods are also varied to suit individual 
temperaments and, most importantly, liberation is believed to be possible dur- 
ing one’s present lifetime, even in the absence of a full understanding of the 
sutras. On the other hand, unlike the doctrines of Theravada and Mahayana 
Buddhism, which are available to all through the scriptures and sitras, the 
doctrines and practices of esoteric Buddhism are known only through secret 
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writings. In anuttara-yoga tantra, these are revealed to the select few during 
a sequence of four initiations (abhisheka), at which time empowerment is 
transmitted directly from teacher to disciple. 

As aresult of practising anuttara-yoga tantra, itis said that the ignorance 
and limited perception of a sentient being, which arises as a result of the 
accretions of the karma of many lifetimes, is purified and transformed into 
the clear light and wisdom of an enlightened being. A practitioner’s sight and 
hearing become keen, and he perceives the world as infused by his chosen 
meditational deity. What he previously perceived as the ordinary sights and 
sounds of the world are transformed into visions of deities, mandalas, and the 
sound of mantras; his mind is purified, and his thoughts and mental activities 
are transformed into the pure contemplation of an enlightened being. 

The sutras of the Mahayana tradition assert that the Buddha held back the 
Mahayana teachings until human beings were ready for them, some being 
held in trust by protective deities until the right moment. In a similar manner, 
according to traditional Vajrayana belief, certain masters of the past, espe- 
cially Padmasambhava (an Indian siddha, credited with introducing tantric 
Buddhism into Tibet), concealed certain objects and teachings for later dis- 
covery at the right moment in history by a tert6n (gter ston, revealer, finder). 
A tert6n is an inspired teacher who receives a revelation from a deity or spirit 
(especially dakinis) concerning the Dharma (the Buddhist Way and teach- 
ings), and who has been guided thereby to find a text or object (gterma, hidden 
treasure) such as a relic hidden among rocks or ina cave. A gterma can also be a 
‘mind treasure’ — a revelation or teaching that is manifested directly to the mind 
and consciousness of the tertén. In the case of anuttara-yoga tantra, the tertén 
would be an advanced tantric practitioner. Some believe that at the time of the 
historical Buddha particular tantric teachings were hidden for future discovery — 
an argument used to counter the charge that doctrines and practices that are 
absent from the Buddha’s original teachings were the inventions of later times. 

Like other schools of tantric Buddhism, anuttara-yoga tantra makes 
extensive use of practices (physical, verbal, and mental) based on the earlier 
sutras. These practices include the use of rituals, meditation, visualization, 
breath control, hand gestures (mudras), mandalas, yi dams (meditational 
deities), recitation of mantras and dharanis, and sexual rituals. 


See also: abhisheka (7.4), nishpanna-krama, utpatti-krama, Vajrayana 
(4). 


anuyoga (S), rjes su rnal ’byor (T) Lit. further (anu) union (yoga); the second 


of the three tantras or yogas and the eighth of the nine-vehicle (S. yana, T. 
theg pa dgu) classification of the Nyingma school of Tibetan Vajrayana or 
tantric Buddhism, the three tantras being mahdyoga (great yoga), anuyoga, 
and atiyoga (supreme yoga). See navayana. 
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appanihitanupassana(Pa) Lit. contemplation (anupassanda) of the desireless 
(appanihita). See anupassana. 


arupa-jhana (Pa) Lit. meditative absorption (jhdna) in the formless (artipa) realms; 
the four stages of jhdna experienced in the four realms of arapaloka, also 
known as ariipdyatana (formless realm). According to Buddhist cosmology, 
kamaloka (realm of desire) consists of eleven realms, which include the hellish, 
animal, human, and lower heavenly realms; r#paloka has sixteen subdivisions, 
of which the upper five are accessible only to arahantas (enlightened ones) and 
andgamis (non-returners, who have escaped rebirth); and aripaloka consists 
of four realms, making thirty-one in all. Rapaloka (realm of subtle forms, pat- 
terns, or archetypes) and ariipaloka would seem to be equivalent to the astral 
and higher realms of Western terminology. See arupayatana, jhana. 


arupayatana (Pa) Lit. formless (arpa) realm (Gyatana); the four immaterial 
or formless regions or divisions of araipaloka (formless world), which is 
the world that lies above rapaloka (world of forms, images, patterns, or 
archetypes); also called the arapa-jhanas (formless or immaterial meditative 
absorptions), which emphasizes that these transcendental realms can also be 
understood as stages in meditation. 

The four lower jhanas (meditative absorptions) of Buddhist Theravada 
meditation, as described in the Pali suttas (discourses of the Buddha) are expe- 
rienced as the meditator passes through rapaloka. The four ariipdyatanas are 
taken as the subjects of meditation for attaining the four higher stages of medi- 
tative absorption. In the Abhidhamma (systematic analysis of the Pali suttas), 
they are also called the four higher jhadnas or the ariipa-jhanas. The four 
arupdayatanas are listed as four of the forty objects and themes (kammatthana) 
that can be used for meditation. They are: akasdnancdyatana (realm of 
boundless space); vifinadnaricdyatana (realm of boundless consciousness); 
akivicanfdayatana (realm of no-thingness); and nevasaiind-ndsanndayatana 
(realm of neither-knowing-nor-not-knowing). Meditation on the four 
arupayatanas leads the meditator to experience of the four immaterial or 
formless-realm absorptions (ariipadyatana-jhadnas or ariipdvacara-jhanas), 
also known as the four immaterial attainments (arapa-samapatti). 

In his Visuddhimagga, Buddhaghosa describes the method for entering the 
four higher jhdnas. First, the four lower jhdnas are approached and entered by 
means of a kasina or meditation object. This may be a physical object such 
as a coloured disc, or an object representing earth or water, or something 
more abstract such as the air kasina or mind kasina. During meditation, the 
meditator forms a mental image (nimitta) of this kasina, which — as con- 
centration increases — is gradually transformed from the initial perception 
or preparatory image (parikamma nimitta) to a bright and clear ‘access’ or 
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‘threshold’ image (upacdara nimitta), and finally to a self-luminous, fixed 
image (appand nimitta), which coincides with entry into the first jhdana. 
With ever-deepening concentration, the meditator then successively attains 
the four jhanas. In this context, the mental image (nimitta) of the kasina is 
also spoken of as the kasina. 

On reaching the fourth jhana, Buddhaghosa describes how a similar 
process leads to the attainment of the first higher jhana. In essence, the 
meditator realizes that even the subtle materiality of the four lower jhanas 
is to be transcended. As he deepens his inner concentration, the image of 
the kasina ‘disappears’ and is replaced by the ‘space’ where the image 
used to be. By focusing on this ‘space’, all the while thinking, “space, 
space (akdsa, akasa)”, the meditator enters the realm of boundless space 
(akasGnancayatana). 

Buddhaghosa describes the process in some detail. Picking up his 
account after the meditator has attained the fourth lower jhdna, has gained 
the fivefold mastery (vasi) over it! and has become aware of its limitations, 
he continues: 


Emerging from the now-familiar fourth jhdna of the subtle material 
sphere, he sees the limitation of that jhdna in this way: “This jhana 
makes its (meditation) object the materiality from which I have 
become detached.” ... When he has seen the limitation of that jhana 
in this way and has ended his attachment to it, he gives his attention 
to the sphere of space (Gkasa). 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 10:5—6, PTSV p.327; cf: PPVM p.322 


Buddhaghosa then explains that having mentally and internally expanded 
the image of the kasina to fill the entire “world sphere or as far as he likes’, 
the meditator then “removes” the kasina in the sense that he no longer gives 
attention to it: 


He removes the kasina by giving his attention to the space occupied by 
it, regarding that as ‘space’ or ‘boundless space’. When he is removing 
it, he neither folds it up like a mat nor withdraws it like a cake from a 
container. It is simply that he does not turn to it or give attention to it or 
review it, and it is when, in this way, he gives his attention exclusively 
to the space previously occupied by it, all the while repeating ‘space, 
space,’ that he is said to ‘remove the kasina’.... This is conceptualized 
simply as the space left by the removal of the kasina. Whether it is 
called ‘space left by the removal of the kasina’ or ‘space occupied by 
the kasina’ or ‘space without the kasina’, it is all the same. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 10:6-8, PTSV p.327; cf: PPVM p.322 
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The process Buddhaghosa describes is analogous to that of entering the 
first four jhdnas, but is of a higher and more refined nature. The difference 
in concentration between the lower and the higher jhdnas is that while the 
meditator had previously been looking at the image of the kasina with his 
“eye of contemplation”, he is now mentally looking at the space that was 
previously occupied by that image: 


There is, however, this difference. When the immaterial-sphere 
(arupayatana) consciousness has arisen in this way, the bhikkhu, who 
had been formerly looking at the kasina disc with the eye of contem- 
plation (jhdna), now finds himself looking at only space, after that 
image (nimitta) has been abruptly removed by the attention.... He is 
like a man who has plugged an opening in a (covered) vehicle, a sack 
or a pot with a piece of blue rag or with a piece of rag of some colour 
such as yellow, red or white and is looking at that, and then when the 
rag is removed by the force of the wind or by some other agency, he 
finds himself looking at the space (it previously occupied). 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 10:11, PTSV p.328; cf. PPVM p.323 


So Buddhaghosa concludes that with complete withdrawal of the attention 
from all gross and subtle matter, and from all the diversity that abounds 
therein, the meditator enters the realm of boundless space: 


At this point it is said: “With the complete surmounting (samatikkama) 
of awareness of matter, with the disappearance of awareness of visible 
objects, with non-attention to awareness of multiplicity, aware only 
of ‘boundless space’, he enters and dwells in the realm of boundless 
space (a&kdsdnajicdyatana).”? ... And here boundless should be 
understood as referring to the attention also, which is why it is said 
in the Vibhanga: “He places, settles his consciousness in that space, 
and he pervades it unboundedly.”? 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 10:12, 23, PTSV pp.328, 331; cf: PPVM pp.323, 326 


Following a similar pattern, Buddhaghosa then goes on to describe the attain- 
ment of the other three formless realms.* 


See also: jhana. 


1. See vast. 

2. Vibhanga, VCRD p.245. 

3. Vibhanga, VCRD p.262. 

4. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 10:25-55, PTSV pp.331-38, PPVM pp.326-33. 
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asan(a) (S/H/Pu) Lit. sitting, sitting down; seat, throne; sitting in a particular 
position or posture; from the Sanskrit as (to sit); the third aspect of Patafijali’s 
yoga; commonly translated in yoga literature as posture, but carrying the 
connotation of ease and balance. Hindu deities and Buddhist bodhisattvas 
are commonly depicted in various Gsanas. Traditionally, there are believed 
to be 8,400,000 asanas, of which only eighty-four are known to man. 
The Veddantasara defines Gsana: 


Asana means the placing of the hands, feet and so on, in particular 
positions, like padmasana, svastikasana, and so on. 
Sadananda, Veddntasara 203; cf. VSY p.113 


Broadly speaking, dsanas are intended for two purposes: firstly, as a stable 
position for meditation that is midway between the kind of comfort that 
might lead to drowsiness and the discomfort that might disturb concentration; 
secondly, as the means of gaining control over the body and its health, as 
in hatha yoga, as it is normally practised in the West. Regarding the first of 
these, having listed sana as one of the eight aspects of yoga, Patafijali goes 
on to say (briefly) what he means: 


Posture (4sana) should be steady, 
stable and comfortable. 
By this means, tensions are relaxed, 
and meditation on the Infinite becomes possible. 
As a result, there are no assaults 
from the pairs of opposites. 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 2:46-48 


The idea is that any posture chosen for meditation should be “stable and 
comfortable”. As a Samkhya siitra says: 


Any posture that is comfortable (sukha) and steady (sthira) is an Gsana. 
Samkyha Aphorisms of Kapila 3:34 


Asana also refers to a place of sitting. Hence the Bhagavad Gita includes a suit- 
able dsana among the prerequisites of the ideal lifestyle for the aspiring yogi: 


Dwelling in solitude, disciplined in mind and body, 
without hopes or expectations, without possessions — 
Let the yogi steadfastly practise spiritual communion. 


In aclean place, neither too high nor too low, 
prepare a seat (Gsana) out of grass, 
covered with a skin and a cloth. 
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Firmly seated thereon, to purify the self (a@tman), 
practise yoga, making the mind one-pointed, 
with the activity of the mind and senses under control. 


Holding the body, head and neck 

straight, motionless and firm; 
Gazing at the tip of the nose and not all round; 
Being without fear, serene, controlled in mind, 

and established in a vow of celibacy; 
Meditating upon Me as the highest goal, 

he should sit in communion with Me. 

Bhagavad Gita 6: 10-14 


The traditional posture for yogic meditation is padmdsana (lotus posture), 
sometimes called dhyandsana (contemplation posture). The practitioner sits 
cross-legged with the left foot on the right thigh, and the right foot on the left 
thigh. The soles of the feet are turned upward, and the hands or wrists are placed 
on the knees. In this way, the body is locked into a firm and stable position. 
With allowance for its natural curvature, the back is held erect, and the eyes 
are partially or fully closed. Though it may be uncomfortable at first, due to 
tension in the muscles and tendons, these slowly lengthen and accommodate 
themselves to the position. When mastered, the mind seems more composed, 
and the posture feels conducive to meditation. However, straining to achieve 
and maintain any posture is counterproductive, and is not recommended. 

Since meditation is physically passive, a sitting posture is the natural choice 
for its practice. As Huston Smith observes: 


Given that standing induces fatigue, chairs invite slumping and reclin- 
ing encourages sleep, there may be no other position in which the body 
can remain for long at a stretch, both still and alert. 

Huston Smith, World’s Religions, WRHS p.45 


Bearing in mind the health, age, cultural background and so on of their dis- 
ciples, many teachers advise that practitioners of meditation should choose 
any position that keeps them alert, with their backs straight. Ideally, the prac- 
titioner should not support his back against a wall or chair. For this purpose, 
an ordinary cross-legged position is often recommended. The intention is that 
the posture should be comfortable without inducing sleep, and should promote 
mental alertness. Since it is the consciousness that does the meditation, the 
posture should be such that the body can be forgotten. A posture that can be 
maintained for a long period of time without any movement should therefore 
be adopted. If a practitioner is unable to remain motionless in one position, 
changing it frequently, the currents of attention that are spread throughout 
the body and the world cannot gather together at the focus of concentration. 
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Once selected and used habitually for meditation, the chosen posture will 
automatically induce a mood for meditation, by association. Maharaj Charan 
Singh (1916-1990) says: 


As far as changing the posture is concerned, we should first find a 
posture which suits us. Then we should try to sit in that posture as long 
as we can. When it becomes very uncomfortable, very uneasy and you 
just can’t sit still, then it is better to change than to fight with yourself. 
Because if you start fighting to retain that posture, then naturally your 
attention is fighting with the body to retain the posture, and your mind 
is scattered. Then it is much better to walk two or three minutes and to 
sit again in the same posture. But we should try to sit as much as we 
can in that particular posture without disturbing ourselves. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Die to Live 41, DTL p.78 


Spiritual advantage will be in the concentration. If your concentration 
is all right, you will get all the spiritual advantages, whether you are 
sitting in the Indian posture or in any other posture. Ultimately, you 
forget in what posture you are sitting and whether or not you are even 
in the body. You have to forget your body. You have not even to be 
conscious of what position you are sitting in; and unless you come 
to that stage, you cannot become one with the divine Melody within. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Die to Live 44, DTL pp.81-82 


Asanas are also practised purely as a means of achieving physical health, 
relaxation, and mental well-being. Generally known as hatha yoga, eighty-four 
asanas, usually combined with breath control (pranayama), are commonly 
described and taught. As well as strengthening, toning, relaxing and exercising 
all parts of the body, dsanas such as these significantly enhance the balanced 
flow of subtle life energy (prana) in the body, helping to generate a positive 
outlook, a healthy energetic body, and a concentrated mind. The various 
organs, blood vessels, nervous and other systems of the body are kept in a 
healthy condition, food is well digested, and respiration becomes regular. 
Certain dsanas are especially helpful for particular ailments: 


Posture signifies sitting in a particular position and maintaining it 
firmly for a certain length of time. Hatha yoga describes numerous 
postures, and of these, eighty-four are well known. The practice of 
these postures confers many advantages because they are an aid to 
concentration. They help to eliminate all bodily ailments and weak- 
nesses. The organs, veins and arteries remain healthy and vigorous. 
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There is no loss of heat in the solar plexus. The food is well digested 
and the respiration is regular. By this practice, the body is brought 
under control. Further, a number of other advantages also accrue, such 
as concentration, clarity of thought, deep insight, etc. 

Maharaj Sawan Singh, Philosophy of the Masters, PMS1 p.42 


The origins of the Gsanas are not known, but it is likely that they were 
developed by yogis who — through breath control and meditation upon the 
six subtle chakras or centres of pranic energy within the human body — had 
seen, with their inner vision, the vast network of channels (nddis) of prana. 
These nddis administer the organization of the body from a subtle level, and 
generally make life possible. Prana is the stepped-down energy of the primal 
divine creative power or energy, as it appears in the human body below the 
ajna chakra or eye centre. It is the hidden intelligence that administers the 
complex regulation of bodily processes. 

As well as exercising the muscles and tissues of the body, keeping them 
supple, the various Gsanas are designed to purify and enhance the free and 
balanced flow of the prana in the nddis, thereby maintaining health. For 
yogis who had retired from the world to lead lives of solitary meditation, 
the dsanas provided an efficient and effective system of exercise and health 
maintenance that was compatible with their meditative lifestyle. 

The number of dsanas and their variants is unknown, but in 2008, in 
response to the attempt to patent yoga postures (one hundred and thirty yoga- 
related US patents were documented in 2007 alone), the Indian government 
formed a panel of gurus, government officials and two hundred scientists 
to register all known Gsanas in a public database. Working from thirty-five 
ancient texts, by 2010, the panel had identified nine hundred Gsanas and their 
variations, which has duly been made available to patent examiners, dem- 
onstrating that Gsanas are public knowledge, and therefore non-patentable.' 

As a means of attaining God-realization, dsanas by themselves have no 
value. Disciplining the body does not lead the mind and soul to God. The 
ability to sit in any particular bodily posture has no inherent spiritual value. 
This becomes clear at the time of death when the body is left behind. But 
since many ascetics and yogis in India have practised dsanas in the hope of 
attaining spiritual benefit, Indian saints have felt it necessary to point out that 
asanas do not help on the path to God. Identifying himself with the yogis, 
Guru Arjun writes: 


I practised yoga, like a siddha, 
with all its eighty-four postures (san); 
And achieved a long life, but met not with my God, 
and was cast into the womb again and over again. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 642, AGG 
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And speaking of attaining the stage of nirvana, Sahajobai says: 


Do those actions by which you will reach nirban pad.... 
Restrict yourself to one dsana, 
and attain concentration. 
Sahajobdai, Bani, Kundaliyan 5:2, SBB p.42 


See also: hatha yoga. 


1. See “asana,” Wikipedia, ret. November 2011. 


asceticism (Gk. askésis) The principles and practice of an ascetic life; the 
behaviour, discipline, or perspective of an ascetic; the denial of bodily or 
psychological needs or desires; practices, generally rigorous, intended to 
purify the mind, and to subjugate or gain mastery over physical desires and 
needs, in order to attain a spiritual goal; from the Greek askésis (practice, 
bodily exercise, especially athletic training), from asked (to exercise, to train). 

Since all human beings, regardless of religion or culture, have the same 
basic needs and desires, and the same fundamental psychology, asceticism 
has emerged in practically all religious traditions. The common human fac- 
tor disposing a person to asceticism seems to be one of temperament: even 
among the spiritually minded, some are more inclined to austerity than others. 

Practices vary to some extent from religion to religion, but their essential 
nature is the same. Fasting and the reduction in the quantity and variety of 
food eaten is universal. Ascetics generally regarded the fasting associated 
with religious festivals, such as the Christian Lent and the Muslim Ramadan 
as insufficient, and adopted their own regimes. In Sufism and Christianity, 
ascetic diets were often vegetarian, though vegetarianism was not necessarily 
adopted solely for ascetic reasons. 

Many ascetics relinquished ownership of worldly goods, taking vows of 
poverty, often extreme, many relying entirely on alms for their sustenance. 
Some have avoided the accumulation of alms by giving any excess to the poor 
or only accepting whatever was required for immediate need. In the West, 
the accumulation of wealth was one of the factors that led to the corruption 
of the Christian monastic system. 

Celibacy, too, has been universally adopted by ascetics, sexual desire being 
recognized as one of the most powerful forces binding the spirit to the body. 
Celibacy has sometimes been expected of priests, as in the Aztec religion 
and Roman Catholicism. Some of the earliest Christian communities of 
Mesopotamia accepted only celibates as full members. From monasticism’s 
earliest years, marriages have been renounced and even dissolved in response 
to the monastic calling. 
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Many ascetics kept a vigil at night, limiting their sleep to the minimum, 
with the intention of passing their time in prayer and meditation. Some 
adopted extreme measures to make sleep difficult. Bare ground, a bed of 
rough stones, and hard pillows were the norm. In Syria, some of the early 
Christian ascetics tied ropes around their bodies, supporting themselves at 
uncomfortable angles. Some had themselves tied to a post, others (stylites) 
lived on a platform on top of a high pillar. 

Ascetic discipline commonly included solitude or seclusion. In the early 
centuries, many lived in the desert — in caves dug into cliff faces, and in other 
inaccessible places. Even those living in Christian monastic communities 
would sometimes withdraw to their cells for days or weeks at a time. Food 
was passed through a hole in the door, through which they could also com- 
municate with their spiritual director if necessary. 

Many subjected themselves to physical extremes, and prayed for affliction 
to be visited upon them. Exposure to heat and cold, prickly hair shirts that 
never gave a moment’s rest, binding with iron chains or girdles, abstention 
from washing, and other inventive forms of self-punishment have all been 
adopted by Christian ascetics. In Italy and Germany, castration and public 
self-flagellation enjoyed a period of mass popularity in medieval times, forms 
of self-torture still practised today in parts of Mexico and the southwestern 
states of the USA. 

Many of the leading figures in Christianity have been ascetically inclined, 
including Antony the Great (c.251—356), father of Christian monasticism; 
the seventh-century Syrian, Isaac of Nineveh; Jerome (c.347—420), transla- 
tor of the Bible into Latin (the Vulgate); Gregory Palamas (1296-1359), 
defender of the hesychasm of the monastery of Mount Athos; Ignatius of 
Loyola (1491-1556), founder of the Jesuits; and numerous others. The Italian 
ascetic, missionary, poetic genius, Franciscan monk, and ultimately mystic 
and lover of God, Jacopone da Todi (b.c. 1230), was a brilliant and wealthy 
lawyer, an energetic, enthusiastic and undoubtedly intelligent man who 
enjoyed worldly life to the full until his dramatic conversion around the age 
of forty. In reaction to his earlier life of luxury, ease and self-indulgence, not 
content with a morbid taste for extreme mortification, Jacopone prayed God 
to afflict him with “toothache and asthma, epilepsy and consumption, and 
many other more intimate and unpleasant maladies: that he might become 
blind, deaf, and dumb, that men might turn from him in disgust, that his death 
might be lonely and bitter, and the stomach of a wolf might be his tomb”! 
Mercifully, his petitions remained unanswered, though for his excesses, Pope 
Boniface VIII incarcerated him in the dungeons of Palestrina for five years. As 
Jacopone was increasingly overtaken by mystical states of joy and ecstasy, his 
extremism, though not his love of the ascetic life, seems to have moderated. 

When it comes to self-imposed torment, Hindu yogis have been no less 
inventive than Christian ascetics. Some have stared at the sun until they went 
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blind, or have gone about naked in all weather; others have reclined on a bed 
of spikes, or stood for long periods with arms raised until they withered. Jain 
Digambaras (‘sky-clad’) have likewise gone naked through the world. Other 
traditions have generally been less extreme. While some of the Sufis adopted 
severe ascetic practices from their Christian counterparts, Buddhism, Daoism 
and Confucianism have generally condoned only moderate asceticism. 

Judaism, too, although embracing certain types of asceticism such as 
the biblically mandated nazirite vows of abstinence,” tended to adopt only 
those ascetic practices associated with the principal religion of the countries 
where they were living. These included the severe penances of the medieval 
Hasidei Ashkenaz (Pietists of Germany), which were probably influenced 
by their Christian counterparts, and the ascetic practices of the sixteenth- 
century Safed kabbalists, who were probably influenced by the Sufi milieu 
in which they lived. Other than this, Judaism has never developed a tradition 
of radical asceticism. Fasting is limited to certain holy days such as the Day 
of Atonement (Yom Kippur) and other memorial fasts; in fact, the Sabbath 
and most holidays are celebrated with an emphasis on thankfulness and joy. 

In Christianity, attitudes towards asceticism have varied. Although more 
commonly associated with the Catholic and Orthodox Churches, it is not 
unknown in Protestant fraternities. The rules of some monastic orders leave 
any form of bodily asceticism to individual choice; others prescribe consider- 
able austerity, though within bounds. Obedience to one’s confessor, spiritual 
director, or superior is also considered by many to be an important aspect 
of ascetic practice. 

Among individuals, ascetic measures have sometimes been adopted as a 
form of self-imposed penance, sometimes in revulsion from a former way 
of life. Others have maintained that ascetic practices and mortifications of 
the body should only be undertaken upon instruction from a spiritual direc- 
tor. For many, ascetic practices have been adopted as the means to develop 
human virtues and to further spiritual progress, though to some they have 
become an all-consuming end in themselves. Thus, though asceticism is not 
in itself regarded as mystical, many have seen asceticism as a necessary step 
on the spiritual path. 

Much depends, of course, on what is regarded as ascetic. Some see any 
struggle with the bodily nature or detachment from the world, as ascetic. For 
others, even the effort to avoid sin — in thought or deed — is deemed ascetic. 
Ultimately, as many have observed, asceticism by itself is essentially nega- 
tive — a negation or refusal, focusing the attention on what holds the spirit 
down. The love of God, on the other hand, is entirely positive, raising the spirit 
towards the Divine. The aspirant who is graced with divine love automatically 
acquires the moral virtues and mastery of the body. 

The Greek Orthodox fathers whose writings are collected together in the 
Philokalia have much to say on asceticism. The prevailing theme is that bodily 
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asceticism is an outward discipline, a preliminary to interior contemplation. 
Here, the Greek word nous is encountered. A difficult word to translate, it 
refers to the spiritual aspect of human nature. Sometimes it is better translated 
as ‘mind’ or ‘higher mind’, sometimes as ‘soul’ or even ‘spirit’. Speaking of 
asceticism, Neilos the Ascetic (d.c.430), abbot of a monastery near Ankara, 
quotes the New Testament letter / Timothy. The letter indicates, incidentally, 
the early presence of asceticism in Christianity: 


Once we have learnt to train our body, let us also train our mind (nous) 
in true devotion. For “bodily asceticism has only a limited use”, in this 
respect resembling elementary education; whereas “true devotion is 
useful in all things’? and brings well-being to the souls of those who 
seek to defeat their enemies, the passions. 


Neilos the Ascetic, Ascetic Discourse, Philokalia; cf. PCT1 p.248 


The eleventh- or twelfth-century monk, Ilias the Presbyter, compares ascetic 
practice and contemplation. At best, he says, the one is a stepping stone to 
the other: 


The man engaged in ascetic practice can readily submit his mind 
(nous) to prayer, while the contemplative can readily submit prayer 
to the mind (nous). The first restricts his perception of visible forms, 
while the second directs his soul’s attention towards the inner essences 
concealed in such forms.... 

The man engaged in ascetic practice drinks the draught of remorse 
during prayer, but the contemplative gets drunk with the best cup. ... The 
man engaged in ascetic practice cannot persist in spiritual contemplation 
for long. He is like a person who is being given hospitality but must 
shortly leave his host’s house. ... You must be governed by both ascetic 
practice and contemplation. Otherwise you will be like a ship voyaging 
without the right sails: either it risks being overturned by the violence 
of the winds because its sails are too large, or it fails to take advantage 
of the breeze because they are too small.... Ascetic practice combined 
with contemplation is like the body united to its ruling spirit. Without 
contemplation, it is like flesh dominated by a spirit of self-will. 

Ilias the Presbyter, Gnomic Anthology 3:9, 41-42, 44, 53, Philokalia; 
cf. PCT3 pp.48, 53-54 


It is clear that the intention is to pass beyond abnegation of the body into 
mystical contemplation: 


When a man passes from the life of ascetic practice to the stage of 
spiritual knowledge, he is absent from the flesh.* Caught up as on 
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clouds ... into the translucent air of mystical contemplation, he is able 
to “be with the Lord forever”.> 
Maximos the Confessor, On Theology 2:59, Philokalia, PCT2 p.151 


Then the practitioner enjoys spiritual visions: 


When the stage of ascetic practice has been fulfilled, spiritual visions 
flood the mind (nous) like the sun’s rays coming over the horizon. 
Ilias the Presbyter, Gnomic Anthology 4:92, Philokalia; cf: PCT3 p.59 


In fact, Nikétas Stéthatos (c.1020) says that contact with the divine Word 
(Logos) lifts the soul entirely beyond the body, where all ascetic practice 
becomes unnecessary: 


We must advance from ascetic practice to the contemplation of the 
essences of created beings, and thence to the mystical knowledge of 
the divine Logos. There we may relinquish all external forms of bod- 
ily discipline, since we will have risen above the body’s lowly state. 
Nikétas Stéthatos, On the Inner Nature of Things 85, Philokalia, PCT4 pp.131-32 


See also: ascetic (7.1), austerities, fasting (8.4), mortification, fasting (in 
Judaism) (8.4), tapas (8.4), teshuvah (>4). 


Evelyn Underhill, JTPM p.74. 
Numbers 6:1-8. 

I Timothy 4:8. 

Cf. 2 Corinthians 5:8. 

1 Thessalonians 4:17. 


nNPwWN 


ascetic life, ascetic practice See asceticism. 


ashtang(a) yoga (S/H) Lit. yoga of eight (asht) parts (anga); the system of yoga 
based upon a summarized description of yoga given by Patafijali in the 
second century BCE in his Yoga Sutras; later known as rdja yoga. Yoga is 
one of the six schools of Hindu philosophy, and Patafijali’s contribution to 
posterity was to summarize the practical essentials of yoga in his Yoga Sutras. 
In common with the nature of satras, his writing is a cryptic summary of 
the essentials of the subject, in this case, covering just four short sections. 
It is probable that the sutras formed the basis of his spiritual teachings. 
Each sutra introduces a subject which he would have then explained to his 
disciples at greater length. 
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Although ashtanga yoga is attributed to Patafijali, he himself speaks only 
of yoga, which he describes as consisting of eight fundamental principles. 
These range from such things as personal cleanliness (shaucha) to samadhi 
(absorption in meditation). A perusal of these eight characteristics reveals 
that they are more or less common to all forms of yoga — indeed to all spiritual 
paths that seek experience of the higher Reality. In his first satra, Patafijali 
says simply: 


Herewith — an exposition of yoga. 
Pataiijali, Yoga Sitras 1:1 


And he follows it up with a brief definition of yoga which has echoed time- 
lessly down the centuries, “yogash chitta-vritti nirodhah”: 


Yoga is cessation (nirodha) of the waves of the mind (chitta-vritti). 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 1:2 


In this context, nirodha means restraint, confinement and control, leading 
to cessation or stilling of the mind. Once this stillness has been attained, the 
essential consciousness or awareness — which is the primary witness, self, or 
seer of all experience — realizes its own natural state of being: 


Consciousness (drashta) then exists in its own natural state. 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 1:3 


Otherwise, this natural state of consciousness identifies with the waves or 
fluctuations of the mind: 


Otherwise, it (the drashta) identifies with the fluctuations (vritti). 
Pataiijali, Yoga Siitras 1:4 


Part of Patafijali’s style is to list things of importance in different categories. 
He begins by listing the five kinds of chitta-vritti, the five kinds of thought. 
They are painful or otherwise, depending upon how they appear to the ego: 


The vrittis are fivefold: 
they are either painful (klishta) or pleasurable (aklishta). 
They are right understanding (pramdna), 
deluded understanding (viparyaya), 
imagination (vikalpa), sleep (nidra), and memory (smriti). 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 1:5-6 


Patafijali also speaks of God as the supreme Being: 
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God is the supreme Being, untouched by affliction, 
action and reaction, and impressions. 

In Him is the highest omniscience. 

He is without limit, the Teacher even of the ancients. 


His manifest Word is Pranava. 
By constant repetition of it and meditation on its essence, 
the attention turns within, and all obstacles are overcome. 
Pataiijali, Yoga Siitras 1:24-29 


Pranava is another term for Aum, the creative Word or Music described in 
the Upanishads. Like many Indian mystics, ancient and modern, Patafijali 
is recommending that the soul invokes this creative power as the means of 
overcoming all difficulties. He states this at the beginning of his Sutras. He 
then goes on to describe nine causes of mental distraction: 


Disease, indolence, doubt, heedlessness, 

lethargy, worldliness, erroneous perception, 

lack of concentration, instability — 
These are the causes of mental distraction (chitta vikshepa). 
They are obstacles. 


The natural companions of these distractions (vikshepa) are: 
mental discomfort, anxiety, restlessness of the body, 
irregular inspiration and expiration. 

Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 1:30-31 


To counteract them, he recommends the cultivation of various positive virtues, 
the control of the breath, the awakening of the inner senses, especially that 
of inner vision, and fixing the attention upon someone (i.e. a guru) who has 
himself overcome all these obstacles: 


The mind becomes purified 
by cultivating feelings of friendliness, compassion and joy, 
as well as neutrality and indifference 
towards pleasure or pain, virtue or vice, 
and also by the expiration and retention of breath. 
Also, the awakening of the spiritual senses 
is helpful in establishing steadiness of mind; 
Also, through the experience 
of serene or luminous inner states; 
Also, fixing the mind on one who has removed 
all such obstacles (from his mind). 
Pataiijali, Yoga Sutras 1:33-37 
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Patafijali continues by describing the progress of the practitioner towards 
increasingly higher stages of samadhi, until: 


His mastery extends from the tiniest atom to the Infinite. 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 1:40 


And at an even higher stage: 


There, he becomes one 
with truth (rita) and wisdom (prajna). 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 1:48 


With this climax, Patafijali ends his first section. The second section is 
concerned with the external aspects of yogic practice: 


Self-discipline (tapas), self-study (svadhyaya) 
and surrender to God (Ishvara pranidhana) 
constitute the (external) practice (kriya) of yoga. 
They are for the purpose of removing afflictions (klesha), 
and attaining samadhi. 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 2: 1-2 


He continues by describing the primary afflictions: 


Spiritual ignorance (avidyda), egotism (asmita), 

worldly attachment (raga), aversion (dvesha) 
and clinging to life (abhinivesha) are the main afflictions (klesha). 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 2:3 


Spiritual ignorance, he says, is the root of the other afflictions, and he goes 
on to define each of them in greater detail. They are overcome, he continues, 
by meditation: 


Their activities are to be overcome by meditation (dhyana). 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 2:11 


The source of all suffering, he then points out, lies in the storehouse of 
latent, unexpressed karma. As long as karma remains in seed form, it will 
continue to come to the forefront, causing the various afflictions described. 
The pain and pleasure experienced are directly related to the degree of vice 
and virtue that come to the fore. But this suffering can be avoided. Since 
it arises from mistaking the unreal for the Real, and identifying the real 
self with the false self, the way to avoid it, he says, is to become aware of 
the Real: 
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On the removal of this false identification, 
the self obtains complete transcendence (kaivalya, i.e. liberation).... 
Upon destruction of impurity, 
by practising the various aspects of yoga, 
spiritual illumination arises, 
which develops into an awareness of Reality. 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 2:25, 28 


Patafijali then describes the eight aspects or steps of yoga from which the 
name ashtanga yoga has originated, and which are the most well-known 
feature of his Satras in the popular mind: 


Yama, niyama, asana, pranayama, pratyahara, 
dharand, dhyana, and samadhi are the eight limbs of yoga. 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 2:29 


Definitions of the first five of these, which are external practices, then 
occupy the remainder of the second section, while the latter three (internal, 
meditational practices) constitute the first part of the third section. The 
remainder of the third section consists of a description of the power attained 
by aconcentrated mind in deep meditation (samyama) that has mastered the 
arts of dharand, dhyana and samadhi. 

These eight parts (angas) are not, of course, unique to Patafijali, but have 
been a part of Indian spiritual philosophy and yoga both before and since 
his time: 


1. Yama. Restraints, controls, rules of self-discipline, don’ts, bad habits to 
be avoided. 


2. Niyama. Observances, do’s, good habits to be adopted, moral preparation 
for meditation. 


3. Asana. Posture, the correct posture in which to sit for meditation. 


4. Pranayama. Fine control of the breathing, leading to control of the subtle 
prana (life energy) and awakening of the chakras (centres of bodily prana). 


5. Pratyahara. Detaching the mind from the senses and turning it inward. 
6. Dharana. Concentration. 


7. Dhyana. Contemplation. 
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8. Samadhi. Inner absorption in superconsciousness; the state of ecstasy in 
which the world of the material senses is forgotten. 


Of these, the first five, which are external practices, provide the basis for the 
last three, which are internal. Of the yamas and niyamas, five of each are listed 
by Patafijali, although some later yogic texts list ten.! The word yama means 
‘to stop, control, or subdue’. They are prohibitory practices that can be usefully 
followed by everyone and are found in all systems and religions. They are: 


1. Ahimsa. Non-violence to any living being, by thought, word, or deed. 
2. Satya. Truthfulness, never to tell a lie. 
3. Asteya. Non-stealing, not to steal or take anyone’s property. 


4. Brahmacharya. Chastity, continence; not to regard the opposite sex 
with lust. 


5. Aparigraha. Non-covetousness, absence of greed, not to hunger after 
unnecessary things. 


Patafijali explains briefly: 


These (yamas) are not limited by social class, country, 
time or circumstance. 
They are great and universal vows.... 


When disturbed by improper thoughts, 

the remedy is cultivation of their opposites. 
Improper thoughts, whether they are done, 

caused to be done or approved of (in others) — 
Whether they be of greed, anger or delusion, 

in mild, moderate or intensive degree, 

result in endless suffering and ignorance; 
Therefore, the opposites should be cultivated. 


On being firmly established in non-violence (ahimsd), 
then, in (your) presence, hostility is given up. 

On being firmly established in truthfulness (satya), 
all action bears (good) fruit. 

On being firmly established in honesty (asteya), 
(true) prosperity (/it. all jewels) is attained. 
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On being firmly established in chastity (brahmacharya), 
vitality and vigour are attained. 
On being firmly established in non-possessiveness (aparigraha), 
knowledge of the ‘how’ and ‘why’ of existence is attained. 
Patanjali, Yoga Sittras 2:31, 33-39 


He then lists the five niyamas, the five practices to be followed: 


1. Shaucha. Cleanliness — of the body, the place of dwelling, clothing, food, 
and thought. 


2. Samtosha. Contentment; to be happy and satisfied with one’s lot. 
3. Tapas. Self-discipline. 


4. Svadhyaya. Study, which implies both self-examination and study of 
the scriptures. 


5. Ishvara pranidhana. Surrender to God; complete merging of the individual 
will into the will of God; working as the agent of the Lord, without any 
concern about the results of one’s actions. 


Patafijali presents the topics briefly. Here, sattva, a term with no precise 
English equivalent, has a meaning encompassing harmony, the utter truthful- 
ness of Reality, and the purity of being: 


From bodily cleanliness (shaucha), 

arises protection from infection from contact with others. 
From firm establishment in the purity of sattva 

arises cheerfulness, one-pointedness, control of the senses, 

and fitness for the direct perception of the soul (Gtmadarshana). 
From contentment (samtosha) arises great happiness. 
From self-discipline (tapas) arises perfection of the body and the senses. 
From self-study (svadhydya), a direct perception of divine matters. 
From surrender to God (Ishvara pranidhana), perfection in samadhi. 

Pataiijali, Yoga Siitras 2:40-45 


Having briefly considered both the yamas and niyamas, he then contin- 
ues with the remaining six aspects of yoga. Firstly, he says a few words 
on posture: 


Posture (asana) should be steady, 
stable and comfortable. 
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By this means, tensions are relaxed, 
and meditation on the Infinite becomes possible. 
As aresult, there are no assaults 
from the pairs of opposites. 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 2:46-48 


Then on control of the breathing: 


Having accomplished this, there follows pranayama, 
this being the cessation of inspiration and expiration. 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 2:49 


There then follows some ambiguous detail concerning the practice of 
pranayama, which Patafijali would no doubt have clarified when teaching 
his students, followed by the conclusion: 


From this (pranayama), 
the coverings over the light are destroyed, 
and the mind becomes fit for concentration (dhdaranda). 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 2:52-53 


Patafijali then describes pratyahara (withdrawal, mental detachment from 
the senses) in a somewhat technical fashion, concluding: 


From this arises complete control (vashya) over the senses (indriya). 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 2:55 


This concludes the second section of the Yoga Sutras. The third section 
begins with a concise definition of the mental processes involved in medi- 
tation. Patafijali identifies three states of mind — fixation or concentration 
(dhdrand), visualization or contemplation (dhyana) and superconscious 
absorption (samadhi) — all three of which must be aligned before the state of 
deep meditation, which he calls samyama (balanced self-control), is attained: 


Concentration (dhdrand) is confining the mind 
to one particular thing. 
Contemplation (dhydna) is the unbroken flow of the mind 
towards that particular thing. 
The same (practice), 
with consciousness shining in its own light, 
unaware of its own self, is absorption (samadhi). 
The three, working together, 
constitute deep meditation (samyama). 
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As aresult of mastering it (samyama), 
arises the light of higher consciousness. 
Its purpose is to discover 
higher and higher stages (of consciousness). 
Patanijali, Yoga Sittras 3:1-6 


Patafijali then goes on to identify the different miraculous powers (siddhis) 
and transcendental perceptions that come to a person who applies the power 
of samyama in various ways. But in the end, he cautions: 


They are obstacles to samadhi; 
But properly used, supernatural power 
can be used to combat instinctive natural forces. 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 3:38 


And at the very end of this section, he concludes: 


The highest wisdom (jana) is born of direct perception, 
and simultaneously includes (awareness of) 
all aspects of all things. 
Utter transcendence (kaivalya, i.e. liberation) is attained 
when the self has equal purity with the Truth (Sattva). 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 3:55—56 


The last section of the Yoga Satras, unlike the majority of the first three 
sections, is somewhat obscure, and some scholars have wondered whether 
it was a later addition, not written by Patafijali at all. It begins with an 
observation concerning miraculous powers (siddhis), and moves on from 
there into more obscure aspects of the natural transformations of mind and 
energy in creation. 

Conspicuous by its absence from Patafijali’s Yoga Satras is any mention 
of the specific techniques of meditation he taught and practised, or even of 
the particular postures (Gsanas) to be adopted. Since all yoga and meditation 
should be practised under the guidance of an adept, the absence of these details 
is understandable. Patafijali would no doubt have taught them directly to his 
disciples. In fact, it is characteristic of all esoteric traditions, especially of the 
past, that essential details of ‘how to do it’ are missing. These have always 
been conveyed by word of mouth from master to disciple. 


See also: hatha yoga, pranayama, raja yoga. 


1. E.g. Shandilya Upanishad 1:\—2; Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:16, HYPM p.56. 
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assasa-passasa (Pa) Lit. in-breathing (passdsa) and out-breathing (assdsa); 
inhalation and exhalation. See anapanasati. 


asubha bhavana, asubha-safiia (Pa), ashubha bhavana, ashubha-samjna 
(S), mi sdug pa bsgom pa (T), bujing guan (C), fujokan (J) Lit. meditation 
(bhavand, bsgom pa, guan, kan) on the impure or un-attractive (a-shubha, 
mi sdug pa, bujing, fujo); awareness of or reflection on (samjna, sania) the 
repulsive (ashubha, asubha); meditation on or awareness of what is unpleas- 
ant, not beautiful, unlovely, disagreeable, loathsome, hideous, disgusting, foul, 
impure, efc.; in Buddhism, meditation on one or more of a collection of foul or 
repulsive meditation subjects (Pa. asubha kammatthdana), the intention being 
to counter lust and attachment to the body, to develop mindfulness (Pa. sati) 
of the body, and to lead towards the development of jhana (contemplative 
absorption); often treated as a noun, hence meditation on or awareness of 
repulsiveness, loathsomeness, foulness, unpleasantness, etc. The subjects of 
repulsiveness meditation are either the thirty-two bodily parts and organs or 
the successive stages in the decay of a corpse left in a charnel ground. 

The chosen subject for meditation on repulsiveness is known as an asubha 
nimitta (image of repulsiveness, repulsive object), which is visualized within 
during the meditation practice. Different meditation objects and themes are 
given to students by meditation teachers, depending upon the temperament of 
the individual. Asubha bhavand or asubha-sannd, sometimes called asubha 
dhamma (repulsiveness practice), is recommended for those of a lustful 
nature! or of vanity concerning their bodily appearance.’ 

In the Girimdnanda Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya, the Buddha lists 
asubha-sannd as one of ten meditation subjects intended to detach a person 
from the body, the senses, and the illusory world. These are awareness of or 
reflection on: impermanence (anicca); absence of a permanent self or soul 
(anatta); repulsiveness (asubha); danger (d4dinava); abandoning or giving up 
(pahana); dispassion or detachment (virdga); cessation (nirodha); disinter- 
est in the whole world (sabbaloke anabhirata); impermanence (anicca) of 
all relative phenomena; and mindfulness of in-breathing and out-breathing 
(Gnapdanasati).? With regard to meditation on repulsiveness, he recommends 
meditation on the thirty-one parts of the body as a means of creating detach- 
ment from the body: 

And what is meditation on repulsiveness (asubha-sannd)? In this, 
a bhikkhu reviews this body from the soles of the feet upward and 
from the crown of the head downward, enclosed by skin and full of 
all manner of impurities: “There is in this body: head hair, body hair, 
nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, bone marrow, kidneys, heart, 
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liver, diaphragm, spleen, lungs, large intestines, small intestines, 
stomach, excrement, bile, phlegm, lymph, blood, sweat, fat, tears, oil, 
saliva, mucus, fluid in the joints, urine.” Thus he dwells, contemplat- 
ing unattractiveness (asubha) with regard to this body. This is called 
meditation on repulsiveness (asubha-sanna). 

Anguttara Nikdya 10:60, Girimananda Sutta, PTSA5 p.109; cf: NDBB p.1412, ANTB 


Only thirty-one body parts are mentioned in the suttas. The thirty-second 
organ, the brain, is identified in the Dvattimsakara of the Khuddaka Nikaya 
and later literature.* 

The Kdyagatasati Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya has the same text in the 
fuller context of mindfulness of the body (kayagatdasati), which includes 
mindfulness of breathing, walking, standing, lying down, eating, drinking, 
and so on. Nine charnel-ground mindfulnesses are also recommended:° 


As though he were to see a corpse (sarira) thrown aside in a charnel 
ground (sivathika), one, two or three days dead, bloated livid, and 
oozing matter; ... being devoured by crows, hawks, vultures, dogs, 
jackals or various kinds of worms, ... a skeleton with flesh and blood, 
held together with sinews; ... a fleshless skeleton smeared with blood, 
held together with sinews; ... a skeleton without flesh and blood, held 
together with sinews; ... disconnected bones scattered in all direc- 
tions — here a hand bone, there a foot bone; here a shinbone, there a 
thigh bone; here a hip bone, there a back bone; here a rib bone, there 
a breast bone; here an arm bone, there a shoulder bone; here a neck 
bone, there a jaw bone; here a tooth, there the skull; ... bones bleached 
white, the colour of shells; ... bones heaped up; ... bones more than 
a year old, rotted and crumbling to dust — a bhikkhu compares this 
same body with it thus: “This body too is of the same nature; it will be 
like that; it is not exempt from that fate.” As he abides thus — vigilant, 
ardent, and resolute — his memories and intentions connected with 
the household life are abandoned. That too is how a bhikkhu develops 
mindfulness of the body (kdyagatasati). 

Majjhima Nikaya 119, Kayagatdasati Sutta, PTSM3 pp.91—92; cf: MDBB p.952 


According to ancient Indian custom, dead bodies that were not cremated, 
perhaps because the relatives could not afford the price of wood, were left 
unburied in a cemetery or charnel ground, where wild animals would consume 
them and where they would be subject to the natural processes of decay and 
disintegration. Traditionally, a practitioner would go to a graveyard, often at 
night and, finding a suitable corpse or part thereof, would practise meditation. 

In the Abhidhamma texts, forty different objects and themes for medita- 
tion are described, which are classified into six categories. Among these are 
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ten subjects for meditation on the repulsiveness (asubha kammatthana) of 
a corpse, based on the Pali suttas, and also known as charnel-ground con- 
templations (sivathika-manasikdra). Drawn from the Abhidhamma, the ten 
subjects recommended by Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga arise from 
contemplation of one or more of ten successive stages in the decomposition 
of a dead body: bloated (uddhumdataka); blackish and discoloured (vinilaka); 
festering (vipubbaka); breaking apart due to decay (vicchiddaka); gnawed by 
animals (vikkhdyitaka); scattered in pieces (vikkhittaka); hacked and scattered 
(hatavikkhittaka); blood-stained (lohitaka); worm-infested (pulavaka); and 
dispersed bones (atthika).° The Sanskrit Abhidharma and the Mahdyana 
texts following them list nine meditations on awareness of the repulsive 
(ashubha-samjna), though there are differences in order and content between 
them and the Pali sources. 

The Chinese Buddhist tradition has further elaborated on the same theme. 
Meditation on the nine bodily orifices is recommended together with suit- 
ably graphic images depicting oozing lymph, blood, and other body fluids, 
etc. Seven kinds of bodily repulsiveness (bijjing) are also given as subjects 
for meditation, viz. repulsiveness in their seeds (zhéngzi bujing), i.e. human 
bodies being formed from semen and the mother’s blood (according to 
ancient belief); repulsiveness in their conception (shéushéng bijing), i.e. 
through sexual intercourse; repulsiveness in their residence (zhachu bijing), 
i.e. gestation in their mother’s womb; repulsiveness in their food and eating 
(shidan bujing), i.e. living and feeding on the mother’s blood; repulsiveness 
in process of birth (chitshéng bijing), i.e. being born amidst the discharge of 
the placenta and placental water; repulsiveness in their entirety (juti bujing), 
i.e. the inherent impurity, comprised of internal organs, excrement, and 
other repulsive things beneath a flimsy skin; repulsiveness in their outcome 
(jitjing bujing), i.e. being destined for death, putrefaction, decomposition, 
and complete disintegration.’ 

Buddhist meditation, especially in the Theravada tradition, commonly 
involves the formation of an internal, mental image (nimitta) of the subject 
of meditation. Visualization of this nimitta progresses from a preparatory 
image (parikamma nimitta), which is the initial perception and mental image 
of the subject itself, through an acquired image (uggaha nimitta), which is 
a more stable internal image or clear mental representation, and finally a 
patibhaga nimitta (counterpart image), which is self-luminous and leads 
the practitioner into the first jhana. Meditation on body parts or a decaying 
corpse is conducted in the same manner. In his description of meditation on 
these nimittas, Buddhaghosa describes meditation on a bloated corpse and 
the nimittas visualized: 


In his night quarters and in his day quarters, he should keep his mind 
anchored there thus (repeating mentally), “Repulsiveness of the 
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bloated, repulsiveness of the bloated (asubha uddhumdataka).” And he 
should turn his attention to the nimitta, bring it to mind and strike at it 
with initial thought (vitakka) and sustained thought (vicdra), over and 
over again. As he does so, the counterpart image (patibhdaga nimitta) 
will arise. This is the difference between the two images: the acquired 
image (uggaha nimitta) appears as a hideous, dreadful, and frightening 
sight; but the counterpart image (patibhdga nimitta) appears like a man 
with big limbs, lying down after eating his fill. Simultaneously with his 
acquiring the counterpart image, his lust is abandoned by suppression 
owing to his giving no attention externally to sense desires. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 6:65-67, PTSV pp.189-93; cf: PPVM p.178 


Buddhaghosa continues with an account of meditation on the other stages 
of decomposition, which follow the same pattern. He says that this kind of 
meditation will take a meditator only as far as entry into the first jhana.* 


See also: ahare patikkula-sanna, jhana, nimitta. 


1. E.g. Anguttara Nikaya 6:107 (Raga Sutta), 9:1 (Sambodhi Pakkhiya Sutta), 
9:3 (Meghiya Sutta), PTSA3 pp.445-46, PTSA4 pp.353, 358. 

. E.g. Majjhima Nikaya 62, Maharahulovada Sutta, PTSM2 p.424. 

. Anguttara Nikaya 10:60, Girimadnanda Sutta, PTSAS p.109. 

. Khuddaka Nikaya, Khuddakapatha 3, Dvattimsakara, PTSKP p.2. 

. See also e.g. Majjhima Nikaya 10 (Satipatthana Sutta), 13 (Mahdadukkhak- 
khandha Sutta), PTSM1 pp.58-59, 88-89. 

. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 6:1—-10, PTSV pp.178-79. 

See “asubhabhavana,” Princeton Dictionary of Buddhism, PDB. 

8. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 6:67-81, PTSV p.189; cf. PPVM pp.178-82. 
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atiyoga (S), shin tu rnal ’byor (T) Lit. supreme (ati) union (yoga); the highest 


of the three fantras or yogas and the ninth of the nine-vehicle (yana) clas- 
sification of the Nyingma school of Tibetan Vajrayana or tantric Buddhism, 
the three tantras being mahdyoga (great yoga), anuyoga (further yoga), and 
atiyoga. See navayana. 


atta-kilamatha (Pa) Lit. self (atta) + exhaustion (kilamatha); self-mortification; 


extreme asceticism; practised as an antidote to worldly and sensual desire; 
in Buddhism, to be avoided, along with the other extreme of self-indulgence 
and addiction to sensual pleasures. 

The Buddha came from a royal family, living a life of luxury, refinment, and 
pleasure. In the Sukhamala Sutta, he describes something of his upbringing: 


atta-kilamatha 


Bhikkhus, J lived in refinement, utmost refinement, total refinement. 
My father even had lotus ponds made in our palace just for my enjoy- 
ment: in one of them blue lotuses bloomed, in another red lotuses, 
and in a third white lotuses. I used no sandalwood that was not from 
Kashi (Varanasi). My turban was from Kashi, as were my tunic, my 
lower garments, and my outer cloak. A white canopy was held over 
me day and night to protect me from cold, heat, dust, grass, and dew. 
Thad three palaces: one for the winter, one for the summer, one for 
the rainy season. I passed the four months of the rains in the rainy- 
season palace, being entertained by musicians, with not a single man 
among them, and I did not leave the palace. While the slaves, workers 
and servants in other people’s homes were given broken rice together 
with sour gruel for their meals, in my father’s home they were given 
choice hill rice, meat, and boiled rice. 
Anguttara Nikdya 3:39, Sukhamdla Sutta, PTSAI p.145; cf. ANTB, NDBB pp.239-40 
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Asceticism, often extreme, was an established aspect of the religious and 
spiritual milieu of his time. Jain mendicants practised complete nudity, while 
ascetics of the Vedic tradition practised various forms of tapas (austerities). 
So when, early in his adult life, the Buddha renounced the life of luxury, and 
set out on the quest for spiritual enlightenment, it was only natural that he 
would try what appeared to be the established means of seeking it. These 
included breath control exercises (pranayama) and certain bandhas (locks) 
of hatha yoga, although he does not use these terms. The exercises, he says, 
caused him considerable pain, and they did not result in enlightenment: 


But although tireless energy was aroused in me and unremitting 
mindfulness (sati) was established, my body was overwrought and 
uncalm because I was exhausted by the painful striving. 

Majjhima Nikaya 36, Mahasaccaka Sutta, PTSM1 pp.242-43, MDBB p.337 


He also tried extreme fasting, taking only a tiny amount, of which he famously 


said: 


I thought: “Suppose I take very little food, a handful each time, 
whether of bean soup or lentil soup or vetch soup or pea soup.” So 
I took very little food, a handful each time, whether of bean soup or 
lentil soup or vetch soup or pea soup. When I did so, my body reached 
a state of extreme emaciation. Because of eating so little, my limbs 
became like the jointed segments of withered creepers or bamboo 
stems, ... my backside became like a camel’s hoof, ... the projections 
on my spine stood out like corded beads, ... my ribs jutted out as gaunt 
as the crazy rafters of an old roofless barn, ... the gleam of my eyes 
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sank far down in their sockets, looking like the gleam of water that 
has sunk far down in a deep well, ... my scalp shrivelled and withered 
as a green bitter gourd shrivels and withers in the wind and sun,... 
and my belly skin adhered to my backbone. Thus if I touched my 
belly skin I encountered my backbone and if I touched my backbone 
I encountered my belly skin. 

Majjhima Nikaya 36, Mahasaccaka Sutta PTSM1 pp.245—46; cf: MDBB p.339 


But, as with the exercises of hatha yoga, fasting brought no great spiritual 
improvement, and he was obliged to seek an alternative: 


But by this racking practice of austerities I have not attained any 
superhuman states, any distinction in knowledge and vision worthy of 
the noble ones (ariya). Could there be another path to enlightenment? 

Majjhima Nikaya 36, Mahdasaccaka Sutta, PTSM1 pp.246, MDBB p.340 


The Buddha then goes on to describe how he relinquished these methods 
and, rising up through the jhdnas (levels of meditative absorption), he finally 
attained enlightenment.' In a discourse commonly portrayed as the first that 
he delivered, he advises: 


Bhikkhus, there are these two extremes that ought not to be indulged in 
by one who has gone forth from the householder’s life. What are these 
two? There is devotion to indulgence in sensual pleasure regarding 
the objects of sensual desire, which is base, coarse, common, ignoble, 
and unprofitable; and there is devotion to self-mortification (atta- 
kilamatha), which is painful, ignoble, and unprofitable. 

The Middle Way (majjhimd patipada) discovered by the Tathagata 
avoids both these extremes; it gives vision, it gives knowledge, and it 
leads to peace, to direct knowledge, to self-awakening, and to nibbana. 
And what is that Middle Way (majjhimd patipada)? It is simply the 
noble eightfold path, that is to say: right understanding, right think- 
ing, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness, right concentration. That is the Middle Way (majjhima 
patipadda) discovered by the Tathagata, which gives vision, which 
gives knowledge, and which leads to peace, to direct knowledge, to 
self-awakening, and to nibbana. 

Samyutta Nikadya 56:11, Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, PTSS5 pp.420-21 


See also: dhutanga, tapas (8.4). 


1. Majjhima Nikaya 36, Mahdsaccaka Sutta, PTSM1 pp.246-49; cf. MDBB 
pp.340-42. 
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Aum, Omkar(a) (S/H), Onkar (Pu) The sacred sound or syllable Aum (Om) + 
the suffix kara, which conveys the meaning of making/maker, doing/doer, 
author of/creator of, etc. 

Omkara is synonymous with Aum, used in the Upanishads and by various 
yogic paths to represent the absolute Brahman. Specifically, these two terms 
refer to the creative Sound or power that emanates from Brahman. Aum is thus 
regarded as the most sacred word of the Vedas, and both Aum and Omkara 
are commonly used as mantras, either on their own or in conjunction with 
other words or syllables. 

Onkar is also a name given by some Indian sants to the ruler of the second 
spiritual realm (trikuti), which they have equated with Brahman:! 


Below the sunn or daswan dwar is the region of trikuti (i.e. universal 
mind), also called gagan. This is the region of Pranav, Brahm, or 
Onkar. 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Prose 1:14, SBAT p.11 


Trikuti is the source of knowledge, 
where thunder resounds like a big drum, 
and the light of the red sun glows brightly. 
There you will find the four-petalled lotus 
from which the ceaseless sound of Onkdr arises. 
Kabir, Shabdavali 1, Bhed Bani, Shabd 22:15, KSS1 p.66 


In the Upanishads and elsewhere, Aum or Omkara is known as Pranava 
(that which resounds), from pranu (to roar). In an ambiguity that may be 
intentional, there are many places where it is uncertain whether the writer is 
speaking of Aum as a spoken syllable or as the creative power itself. 

It is more or less an article of faith among Hindus that the syllable Aum is 
full of conscious energy, possessing extraordinary powers, and that the chant- 
ing of Aum helps both the chanter and listener become attuned to God. It is 
believed that Aum is a divine revelation, and that without Aum no sacred chant 
has power. Vedic hymns, especially those used in ritual, generally begin and 
end with Aum as an auspicious salutation expressing acknowledgment of the 
Divine. Indeed, many undertakings are begun and ended with repetition of Aum. 
Likewise, many mantras begin and end with Aum. From the very beginning, 
Vedic students are therefore taught to pronounce and intone Aum correctly. 

The Upanishads speak of the importance and potency of Aum. According 
to the Katha Upanishad, Yama, the lord of death, tells the adamant and 
persistent seeker Nachiketas: 


I will tell you briefly that word (pada) which all the Vedas declare, 
of which all spiritual disciplines (tapas) speak — 
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Desiring which, men lead a life of self-control (brahmacharya). 
It is Aum. This word (akshara) indeed is Brahman, 
this word (akshara) is the highest. 
Whoever knows this word (akshara) realizes all his desires. 
Katha Upanishad 1:2.15—16 


The passage has a number of untranslatable undertones. The true Aum is 
clearly the mystic power, which is one with Brahman, not the spoken word. 
Even so, the spoken Aumis still highly venerated. Aum is not only a written and 
spoken word or syllable, it is also the mystic symbol, insignia or expression of 
Brahman, in the sense that the creative power is the expression or indication 
of the Supreme. Moreover, akshara has several other meanings including 
both ‘syllable’ and ‘imperishable’. “This (Aum) indeed is the imperishable 
Brahman,” is therefore an acceptable alternative translation. 

Other Upanishads have made similar statements. “Omkara is indeed 
the Self (Atman),” concludes the Mandiakya Upanishad.? The Taittirtya 
Upanishad says, “Aum is Brahman; everything is Aum.”* The Mundaka 
Upanishad advises, “Meditate on Atman (the Self) as Aum.’* Likewise, the 
Dhyanabindu Upanishad: 


Those who desire release from bondage should meditate constantly 
upon the monosyllable Aum, which is Brahman. 
Dhydanabindu Upanishad 9; cf. YU p.153 


According to the Bhagavad Gita: 


He who closes all the doors of the body — 

confining the mind to its centre (rid, heart), 

drawing all the vital energy of the soul (@tman) into the head — 
He establishes himself in yogic concentration (yoga dharanda). 
Repeating the single syllable (eka akshara) Aum, denoting Brahman, 

remembering Me, and abandoning the body, 

he leaves (the body), and reaches the highest state. 

Bhagavad Gita 8: 12-13 


The Maitri Upanishad discusses Aum as the inner mystic Sound (Shabda) of 
Brahman. Higher than the Sound, however, is that utterly formless, sound- 
less Brahman: 


Verily, there are two Brahmans to be meditated upon — 
Shabda and Ashabda. 

Only through Shabda is the Ashabda revealed. 

Here (in Brahman and below), the Shabda is Aum. 
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Moving upward with its help, 
the ascent can be made into the Ashabda. 
Maitri Upanishad 6:22 


This chapter closes with the invocation, “Hail Aw! Hail Brahman!” Swami 
Vivekananda speaks of this divine creative power as the Sphota. Literally, 
sphota means a bursting forth, an expansion. In this context, it refers to the 
eternal Sound or Word that bursts forth from the Divine as the means by 
which all creation is manifested. He also asserts the unique character of the 
syllable Aum: 


All this expressed, sensible universe is the form, behind which stands 
the eternal inexpressible Sphota, the manifester as Logos or Word. This 
eternal Sphota, the essential eternal material of all ideas or names, is 
the power through which the Lord creates the universe; nay, the Lord 
first becomes conditioned as the Sphota, and then evolves Himself 
out as the yet more concrete, sensible universe. 

This Sphota has one word as its only possible symbol, and this is 
the Aum. And as by no possible means of analysis can we separate the 
word from the idea, this Aum and the eternal Sphota are inseparable; 
and therefore, it is out of this holiest of all holy words, the mother of 
all names and forms, the eternal Aum, that the whole universe may be 
supposed to have been created. 

But it may be said that, although thought and word are inseparable, 
since there may be various word-symbols for the same thought, Aum 
may not necessarily be the only word that represents the thought out 
of which the universe has become manifested. To this objection we 
reply, that this Aum is the only possible symbol which covers the whole 
ground, and there is none other like it. 

Swami Vivekananda, Bhakti Yoga; cf. CWSV3 p.57 


The prolonged intonation or chanting of Aum is thus deeply associated with 
the creative Sound through which the universe came into existence. 

Aum is the combination of three letters A, U, and M. In Sanskrit, the vowels 
A and U coalesce and give the sound of O. O is thus a diphthong, when Aum 
is written as Om. The letters A, U, and M together are pronounced Aum, with 
the M being strongly nasalized or hummed, which is indicated in Sanskrit 
by a dot. Various symbolic meanings and interpretations have been given to 
each of the three letters and to the syllable as a whole, for instance: 


1. Vocalization starts with the throat and ends with the lips. ‘A’ is a guttural 
sound, emanating from the throat. When ‘U’ is pronounced the sound 
rolls through the mouth from the root of the tongue to the lips. ‘M’ is the 
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last sound produced, when the lips are closed. Aum is hence symbolic of 
all the words that can be vocalized.° 


2. ‘A’ signifies creation (Brahma), ‘U’ preservation (Vishnu), and ‘M’ 
destruction or dissolution (Shiva). Since, in Hinduism, God is understood 
as the creator, the preserver and the destroyer, Aum can be understood as 
a name of God.°® 


3. The three letters forming Aum symbolize the three worlds (triloka): heaven 
(svarga), the world of mortals (martya, i.e. the physical universe), and the 
netherworld (patala). According to another interpretation it symbolizes 
the material, the subtle, and the causal worlds.’ 


4. Aum signifies the supreme Reality (Brahman).* It is a symbol for what 
was, what is, and what shall be. It represents also what lies beyond past, 
present, and future: 


The word (akshara) Aum is all this (that exists). This is the 
explanation of it: all that is in the past, the present and the future, 
everything is Omkara. And whatever else there is beyond the 
threefold division of time, that too is Omkara. 

Mandikya Upanishad 1:1 


5. Aum signifies the four states of human consciousness. ‘A’ represents the 
waking state (j@grat, vaishvanara), ‘U’ the dream state (svapna, taijasa), 
and ‘M’ the nothingness of the deep sleep state (sushupti, prajna). Aum 
itself with the resounding, nasalized ‘M’ signifies the transcendent state 
(turiya), which is pure consciousness.’ When reciting Aum, the meditator 
should focus his concentration on the supreme Self. 


The symbolism of Aum as the four states of consciousness is further 
expounded from the symbol used to represent Aum, which consists of three 
curves, a semicircle, and a dot. The three curves are connected, and the dot 
with the semicircle stands by itself. The three curves symbolize the first 
three states of consciousness. The waking state is symbolized by the large 
lower curve, the dream state by the lateral curve, and deep sleep by the 
upper curve. The openness of the semicircle under the dot indicates that 
finite thinking cannot grasp the magnitude of the dot, while the dot itself 
represents absolute consciousness (turiya). Without turtya, there would be 
no thinking and no universe. It is illuminated by its own light, and illumines 
and governs the other three states. But this is only experienced by those who 
have gone beyond the three curves, i.e. three states, and attained the dot (i.e. 
turtya) and merged with it. The dot is also interpreted as the witnessing 
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consciousness that dwells within the body or as liberation from the world 
of appearance." 

Swami Shivananda, who was a practising doctor before becoming a spir- 
itual adept, provides a possible reason for the mysterious power of Aum. He 
suggests that the vibrations produced in the head by the continuous chanting 
of Aum stimulates the pituitary and pineal glands through a massage-like 
action in the nasal cavity. Since these organs play an important role in human 
psychology and physiology, this may explain something of the mystery 
intrinsic in the intoning of Aum." 


See also: Omkara (2.1, 3.1, 4.2). 


See also Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 26:2.1-2, SBP p.226. 
. Mandikya Upanishad 12. 
. Taittirtya Upanishad 1:8.1. 
. Mundaka Upanishad 2:2.6. 
. Swami Bhaskarananda, Essentials of Hinduism, EHB p.148; Swami 
Vivekananda, Bhakti Yoga, CWSV3 p.58. 
6. Swami Adiswarananda, Meditation and Its Practices, MPA p.111; Swami 
Bhaskarananda, Essentials of Hinduism, EHB p.147; B.K.S. Iyengar, Light 
on Pranayama, LPYB p.107. 
7. Swami Adiswarananda, Meditation and Its Practices, MPA p.111; Swami 
Bhaskarananda, Essentials of Hinduism, EHB p.147. 
8. Katha Upanishad 1:2.16; Mahanaradyana Upanishad 33:1; Taittirtya 
Upanishad 1:8.1. 
9. Mandikya Upanishad 9-12. 
10. See “Om,” Encyclopedia of Eastern Philosophy and Religion, EEPR 
pp.254-S5. 
11. Carrie Schneider, American Yoga, AYAY p.201. 
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austerities Ascetic practices or acts; mortifications of the body; practices, gener- 
ally rigorous, intended to purify the mind, and subjugate or gain mastery over 
physical desires and needs, in order to attain a spiritual goal; prevalent to some 
extent in all religious traditions, but finding their most extreme expression 
in Christianity, Hinduism, and Jainism. 

Many in Christianity, including St Jerome, Bernard of Clairvaux, Ignatius 
of Loyola and Jacopone da Todi, practised extreme austerities and mortifica- 
tions of the body in the early years after their conversion, moving towards a 
more moderate stance as they developed. Henry Suso, who practised the most 
severe forms of self-torture, including sleeping in a tight-fitting hair shirt with 
a hundred and fifty sharp brass nails driven through it, and wearing an iron 
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chain until “blood flowed from him like ariver’’,' admits, writing of himself: 
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The servant carried on the strict life of mortification of the outer man, 
... from his eighteenth to his fortieth year and, as a result, his health 
was undermined. There was nothing in store for him but death, unless 
he desisted from such exercises. So he gave it up, and God showed him 
that this severity and all these austerities had been just a good begin- 
ning and a breaking down of the outer man. He intended the servant 
to press further on by another path, if he ever wanted to reach his goal. 

Henry Suso, Life of the Servant 1:19, LSS p.55 


And in accordance with the divine command, he threw his instruments of 
self-torture into the river. Elsewhere, he writes that despite his austerities, 
he had yet to surrender himself to God in his inner self: 


There was a man in Christ who, in his young days, had exercised the 
outward man in all the ways that beginners are wont to practise, but 
the inward man remained untrained in the highest abandonment (of 
self to God). Then he felt indeed that something must be lacking in 
him, but he knew not what it was. And when he had thus lived for a 
long time, and for many years, he once fell into a contemplation, and 
was driven back upon himself, and a voice spoke within him thus: 
“You should know that it is inner abandonment that leads men to the 
highest Truth.” 

Henry Suso, Book of Truth, Prologue; cf: BEW p.173 


He adds too, that although powerfully attracted, the change in direction was not 
immediately welcome, and “for a time he resisted the inner call within him’’. 

Illustrating the spectrum of human nature within religious traditions 
as elsewhere, there were many who counselled moderation. Frangois de 
Sales gives this advice, adding that a person should never make a show of 
their austerities: 


To cure ourselves of sinful habits, it is certainly useful to mortify the 
flesh, but much more necessary to purify and cleanse our heart. In 
any case, we should never undertake corporal austerities without our 
confessor’s advice.... 

In company we should always be cheerful; St Romuald and St 
Antony are highly praised because, in spite of all their austerities, 
they were always joyful, gay and courteous in all they said and did. 

Francois de Sales, Devout Life 3:23-24, IDL pp.154-55 


See also: asceticism, fasting (8.4), mortification. 


1. Henry Suso, Life of the Servant 1:15, LSS p.46. 
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bairagan (Pu) A T-shaped arm-rest used while sitting cross-legged in meditation. 
The stem of the T stands on the ground about 18 inches high, and the two 
elbows are rested on the cross piece, which is 2 to 4 inches wide, making it 
possible to place the thumbs in the ears to block external noises. It is usually 
constructed in two separate parts, so that the stem screws into the arm rest, 
thus making it easier to carry when travelling. 


bam bhag, bam marg (H/Pu) See vamachara. 


bandh(a) (H) Lit. closed, locked; knotted, contracted; internal ‘knots, ‘locks’ or 
contractions of internal muscles such as the diaphragm, practised in hatha 
yoga. Bandhas are a particular kind of mudra, used especially in hatha yoga. 
See hatha yoga. 


baoyuan (C) Lit. embrace (bdo) the Origin (yudn); embrace the Source; typically 
found in the phrase baoyudn shéuyi (embrace the Origin and guard the One). 
Here, yudn and yz (the One) both refer to the Dao. Bao implies embracing 
and merging with the Dao, while shou emphasizes vigilantly guarding one’s 
awareness of the Dao. See shouyl. 


basti-karma (H/Pu) See vasti-karma. 


batin (A/P) Lit. internal, interior, inward; hence, esoteric; also as al-batin 
(the internal, the interior, the inward), referring to the inner truth behind 
external forms, esotericism or mysticism as opposed to exotericism or 
religion. Al-B4tin is also one of the ninety-nine names of Allah (the Inward, 
the Unmanifest).! 

Batin is the esoteric aspect of religion or spirituality, generally referred to 
as the fariqah, the Sufi path of inner mystic realization and spiritual practice. 
It is commonly contrasted with the zahir (external) aspects of religion, i.e. the 
shartah, the path of religious law and external observances. Batin is found 
in such terms as “ilm al-bdtin (internal knowledge), meaning mystical experi- 
ence; ‘ulama@ al-batin (knowers of the internal), i.e. Sufis, as opposed to those 
who are only ‘knowers’ (i.e. scholars) of the shartah; ahl al-batin (people 
of the internal, internalists, esotericists), another epithet of the Sufis; and 
‘abd al-bGtin (servant of the inward), a mystic devotee of the divine Beloved. 
BGtin is sometimes equated with pinhan (hidden), as in the synonymous terms 
sayr-i batin (inner journey) and sayr-i pinhan (hidden journey). 
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Sufis maintain that there is a level of inner spiritual meaning (bdtin) to the 
Qur'an, as well as the more obvious level of outer meaning. In addition to the 
Sufis, among those who have held this doctrine were the eleventh-century 
Ismailtyah, also known as the Batintyah or Batiniyan, a group regarded as 
heretical by traditional Islam, although at one time they possessed significant 
political and military power. The Batiniyah maintained that since God is fair 
to everybody, He must therefore provide a living, authoritative teacher to 
teach this inner meaning and to guide His devotees aright. 

Among the Sufis, Ibn al-‘Arabi points out that there is an inner and an 
outer aspect to everything in existence: 


God placed within each thing — and the mind (nafs) of man is one 
of the things — an outer dimension (zahir) and an inner dimension 
(batin). Through the outer dimension (zahir), man perceives things 
which are called ‘entities’, and through the inner dimension (bdatin), 
he perceives things which are called “knowledge (‘ilm)’. God is the 
Outer (al-Zahir) and the Inner (al-Batin), so through Him perception 
takes place. For it is not in the power of anything other than God to 
perceive something through itself; it can only perceive through that 
which God places within it. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Meccan Revelations 1:166.4, FMIAI (1:19) p.253; cf: SPK p.218 


God, he says, has arranged things in this manner so that man may find God in 
the solitude of his own inner being, and can then see the Divine in all things: 


Every seeker of his Lord must be alone with himself, with his Lord 
in his inmost consciousness, since God gave man an outward dimen- 
sion (zahir) and an inward dimension (batin) only so that he might 
be alone with God in his inward dimension (bdtin) and witness Him 
in his outward dimension (za@hir) within the secondary causes, after 
having gazed upon Him in his inward dimension (bdtin), so that he may 
discern Him within the midst of the secondary causes. Otherwise, he 
will never recognize Him. He who enters the spiritual retreat (khalwah) 
with God does so only for this reason, since man’s inward dimension 
(bdtin) is the cell of his retreat. 

Ibn al-Arabi, Meccan Revelations 3:265.1, FMIAS (3:358) p.391, SPK pp.158-59 


Al-Jilani observes that a person’s inward state is automatically reflected 
outwardly: 


Each earthenware pot exudes its own contents. Your deeds are clues to 
the firmness of your belief (i‘tigad). Your outer (zahir) is a clue to your 
inner (batin). This is why a certain wise man said: “The outer is the 
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expression of the inner (al-zahir ‘unwan al-batin).” Your inner (batin) 
is outwardly apparent to the Lord of Truth (Almighty and Glorious 
is He) and to His elect (khawdss) among His servants. If one of these 
should ever come your way, you must behave decently in his presence. 

Al-Jilani, al-Fath al-Rabbani 10, FRQJ p.51; cf: SRCD p.66 


Rum? is characteristically straightforward in his explanations: 


Man’s bodily senses are infirm, 
but within him dwells a mighty nature.... 
His outward nature (zahir) is agitated by a gnat: 
his inward nature (bdtin) encompasses the seven heavens. 
Rumi, Masnavi IV:3759, 3767; cf: MJR4 pp.478-79, in SPL p.63 


The unbeliever’s argument is just this: 
“T see no home but this external (zahir).” 
He never reflects that everything external (zahir) 
is herald to a hidden wisdom. 
Indeed, the profit of everything external (zahir) 
is internal (batin); 
It is hidden, like the benefit of medicines. 
Rimi, MaSnavi IV:2878-80; cf. MJR4 pp.430-31, in SPL pp.21-22 


This outward (biriin) spring and garden 
are the reflection of the inward (batin) garden: 
The whole of this world is a single nugget, 
and the inward (bdtin) is the mine. 
Hence the lover sees whatever I say in verse 
as the true coin of his spiritual state, 
but the man of intellect sees only an idle tale. 
Rimi, Divan-i Shams-i Tabriz 1940:20482-83, KSD4 p.193, in SPL p.282 


See also: zahir (8.4). 


1. Quran 57:3. 


bhajan(a) (S/H/Pu) Lit. worship, adoration, devotion; loving service, prayer; 
constant dwelling on the Lord; meditation, either in a general sense or more 
specifically as inner listening to or for the divine Word or Shabd; the singing 
of devotional songs; hence also, songs of devotion to God, such as the bhajans 
of the Rajasthani mystic, Mirabai, which are so well known and well loved in 
India; from the same root (bhaj, to worship, to adore, to serve, to be devoted 
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to) as bhakti (devotion, worship, adoration), Bhagavat (‘Adorable One’ ), and 
bhagavata (holy, divine). See bhajana (>4). 


bhavana (S/Pa/Pk), sgom pa (T), xitixi (C), shuju (J) Lit. bringing into exist- 
ence (bhava), becoming; development, cultivation, especially of the mind, 
hence mental development, refinement, or cultivation; self-development by 
any means, especially concentration, meditation, and control of the mind; 
reflection, contemplation, meditation; spiritual yearnings, thoughts, aspira- 
tions, reflections; development or cultivation of virtues and mental attitudes; 
observances, practices. Bhavana is a generic term for deep reflection on some 
virtue, practice or spiritual truth, and is also used in more general contexts. 
The reflection and, by extension, the topic of reflection and associated 
practices are known as bhavanas. 

In Jainism, twenty-five bhdvands are enumerated as practices to support 
the five mahdavratas (great vows) taken by mendicants, five bhavands for each 
vow. In the Jain Digambara tradition, sixteen virtues and practices described 
in medieval texts concerning shravakdchara (conduct for laypeople) are 
called bhdvanas. In the Shvetambara tradition, bhdvand is a term for the 
twelve themes for meditation known to Digambaras as the anuprekshds, 
which concern the difficulties of life in this world.' 

The twenty-five meditations or observances that support the five maha- 
vratas, together with a list of corresponding transgressions (atichdras), are 
mentioned in Acharya Umaswami’s Tattvartha Sitra.? Unless the practitioner 
makes an effort, simply vowing to behave in a certain way is likely to fail. The 
bhavanas are intended to strengthen the mind, making it possible to follow 
the five vows in the manner intended. There are some variations between 
Jain texts. According to Acharya Umaswami, with variations from Acharya 
Kundakunda,’ the twenty-five bhdvands — five associated with each of five 
the mahavratas — are: 


1. AhimsdG (non-violence, non-harming). Vigilance when walking (iryd); 
vigilance over the mind — keeping the mind (manas) under control; 
vigilance when procuring things; vigilance when picking things up and 
putting them down; vigilant inspection of food and drink items. Acharya 
Kundakunda includes vigilance of speech, and combines procuring and 
handling things as one bhdvana. Vigilance in all of these actions will help 
prevent causing harm to other living creatures. 


2. Satya (truthfulness). Speaking without deliberation; not speaking in anger, 
or out of greed, fear or jest, since each of these can lead to untruthfulness. 
Acharya Kundakunda has “perverted thoughts” in place of speaking 
without deliberation. 
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3. Asteya (non stealing, taking only what is offered). Accepting alms or shelter 
only after due consideration, of which the five bhavands are: asking per- 
mission before taking shelter in someone’s property; occasional repetition 
of such a request in case (for example) the owner should himself require 
its use; fixing a particular time limit with the owner for shelter offered; 
asking permission to use a particular shelter if it is already in use by a 
fellow mendicant; only eating food acquired by begging after showing it 
to one’s preceptor. Acharya Kundakunda has this last one as, “Living ina 
lonely and deserted house open to others, eating pure food, and refraining 
from quarrels with co-religionists.” 


4. Brahmacharya (celibacy, continence). Avoiding the use of bedding used 
by a woman, an impotent person, or an animal; avoiding lustful talk about 
women; avoiding looking at the form of a woman; avoiding recall of previ- 
ous encounters with women; avoiding delicious food. 


5. Aparigraha (non-possession, non-attachment). Remaining unmoved by 
pleasant or unpleasant touch, taste, smell, form, or sound. 


Practices similar to some of the above are to be found among the samitis, 
guptis, and other categories of Jain behaviour and practice. 

The sixteen Digambara bhavanas for laypeople are also listed in 
the Tattvartha Siitra,* where they are said to bring about the influx of 
Tirthankara-nama (body of a Tirthankara) karma, which in a future life 
will be conducive to the formation of a Tirthankara’s body. Further elabora- 
tion is provided by Piijyapada in his commentary on the verse.° The sixteen 
bhavanas are: 


1. Darshana-vishuddhi. Purity of belief; further subdivided into eight 
categories, viz. freedom from doubt (nihshankita); freedom from 
worldly desire (nihkamshita); freedom from reflex disgust or repulsion 
(nirvichikitsa); freedom from superstitious belief (amiudha-drishti); 
safeguarding (upagiihana) the Jain doctrine from criticism by discretion 
when dealing with the faults of fellow Jains; encouraging steadfastness 
(sthiti-karana) in oneself and others on the spiritual path; tender affection 
(vatsalya) for fellow travellers on the path; promotion (prabhavana) of 
the Jain doctrine. 


2. Vinaya-sampannata. Perfection in following the code of behaviour. 
3. Shilavrateshu anatichara. impeccable observance (anatichdra, without 


transgression) of the vows (vratas) and virtues (shilas); implies conquest 
of human passions. 
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4. Abhikshna-jnadnopa-yoga. Ceaseless (abhikshna) cultivation (yoga) of 
right knowledge and understanding (jadna). 


5. Samvega. Desire for liberation from transmigration and its attendant 
suffering. 


6. Shaktitas-tyaga. Giving (tyaga) according to one’s capacity (shakti); 
giving to others the gifts of knowledge, food, medicine, and so on. 


7. Shaktitas-tapas. The practice of austerities (tapas) according to one’s 
capacity (shakti). 


8. Sadhu samadhi. Supporting (samadhi) monks (sddhus) in their practise 
of austerities and spiritual practice. 


9. Vaiyavrittya-karana. Practising (karana) assistance (vaiyavrittya); serv- 
ing the deserving, especially mendicants. 


10-13. Devotion (bhakti) to arhats (noble ones, the enlightened, the 
Jinas), gurus or Gcharyas (teachers, heads of orders), upaddhydayas or 
scriptural scholars (bahu-shrutas), and to the Jain doctrine (prava- 
chana) itself. 


14. Avashyaka-parihdni. Diligence (parihdni, no negligence) in performance 
of the six daily duties (4vashyakas). 


15. Marga prabhavana. Promotion (prabhavana) of the Jain path (mdarga) to 
liberation; glorification of the Jain path by austerities (tapas), knowledge 
(jnana), and worship (pija). 


16. Pravachana-vatsalatva. Tender affection (vatsalya) for fellow adherents 
of the Jain doctrine (pravachana). 


Four bhadvands, sometimes called the ‘compassionate bhavanas’, are also 
mentioned in addition to the twelve bhavands or anuprekshas. The Tattvartha 
Siitra describes them as qualities (gunas) or sentiments.° These bhavandas are: 


1. Maitri bhavana. Reflection on friendship (maitrz); meditation on universal 
goodwill, benevolence and amity towards all living beings, regarding all 
as equal. Maitri bhavana helps to foster a sense of kinship with all living 
beings, leading to tolerance, forgiveness, and a caring and supportive 
attitude towards all. It engenders honesty and the use of kind rather than 
hurtful words and deeds. The maitri bhavand may take the form of repeated 
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personal affirmations such as, “My soul and the soul of all living beings 
are of the same essence. I am a friend to all living beings. I will support 
and care for all living beings.” Likewise with the other three bhavanas 
and the twelve bhavands or anuprekshas. 


2. Pramoda bhavana. Reflection on joy (pramoda) at the well-being and 
happiness of others; admiration and appreciation of the success and good 
qualities of others. This helps to reduce the negative influence of jealousy, 
bringing peace to the heart. 


3. Karuna bhavana. Reflection on compassion (karund); generating compas- 
sionate understanding and sympathy for the suffering of others, whether 
arising from their own imperfections or from the events of life; developing 
a kind, tolerant and forgiving understanding that the root of suffering lies 
within each person. 


4. Madhyastha bhavana. Reflection on impartiality (madhyastha); meditation 
on equanimity under all circumstances, whether events work out favourably 
or otherwise; learning not to be disappointed or to react negatively when 
things do not turn out as desired; developing the understanding that one 
should do one’s best under all circumstances, but then remain detached 
from the outcome. 


The practice of these four bhavands leads to a kind, appreciative, compas- 
sionate, helpful, detached and peaceful state of mind in which new karmas 
are not created. The repetition of such formulae, when practised sincerely 
and with concentration, can have a profound purifying effect upon a person’s 
mind and emotions, helping to eliminate negative and worldly thinking. 
When frequently reiterated, such personal affirmations can help to provide 
a powerful impetus towards diligent efforts on the spiritual path. 


Buddhist Bhavana 
In Buddhism, bhavand consists of those acts that help develop and control the 
mind through concentration and meditation. Many things can be taken as the 
focus of bhavanda. These include the fostering or cultivation of wholesome 
acts, thoughts and attitudes such as lovingkindness, generosity, compassion, 
appreciation, wisdom, and insight, etc. — even the study of doctrine, chanting, 
and memorization of suttas, etc. It is the cultivation or refinement of those 
things which enhance spiritual life. In the Pali suttas, the Buddha speaks ina 
general sense of the true monk as one who is “fond of bhdvan@ and rejoices in 
bhavana” — who enjoys his spiritual practice and the leading of a spiritual life.’ 
As a term, bhdvand is often compounded to denote the development 
of a particular faculty or to identify a particular form of meditation. Such 
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compounds include: kaya bhadvana (development of body, implying either 
ascetic practices or mental-emotional development); citta bhavand (develop- 
ment of mind or consciousness); pavifid bhdvand (development of wisdom);* 
metta bhavand (development of lovingkindness); asubha bhavana (reflection 
on repulsiveness); brahmavihara bhavand (cultivation of the sublime “dwell- 
ings’ or states of mind of lovingkindness, compassion, happiness at the welfare 
of others, and equanimity); samadhi bhavand (development of concentration);? 
samatha bhavana (development of tranquillity); and vipassana bhavana 
(development of insight). It is also a generic term used for cultivation of or 
meditation upon any of the forty classical meditation objects and subjects 
(kammatthdnas) mentioned in the Pali suttas and listed and elaborated upon 
in the analytical Abhidhamma and allied literature. In practice, continuous 
and focused application of the attention to any meditation subject or object 
is known as bhavand. Hence, various forms of meditation, such as samatha 
bhavanda and vipassana bhavana, are commonly referred to as bhavana. 

Some of these terms appear in the Pali suttas, others in the later commen- 
tarial and analytical texts. Bhavana is the third of three traditional means of 
acquiring merit (pu/ina-kiriya-vatthu), the other two being dana (generosity, 
charity) and sila (morality), mentioned in the Pali suttas.'° In the analytical 
Abhidhamma, the puniia-kiriya-vatthu are expanded to ten, of which dana, 
sila and bhavand are the first three." 

As bhavana-marga, bhavana is the fourth of the five paths (S. pavicha- 
marga) described in Mahayana texts. It is the path of ‘bringing into being’ the 
insights of the fourth path, darshana-marga (the path of vision). Darshana- 
marga involves a deepening of understanding leading to direct perception or 
insight into the true nature of things, i.e. emptiness (shiinyata). Bhavand-marga 
stabilizes this understanding, non-intellectual cognition deepens, and the 
insight or awareness becomes a living experience. 

In the Pali suttas, the Buddha consistently emphasizes the importance of 
persistent application to the spiritual path if progress is sincerely desired. He 
also points out that the effect of bhavand may not be immediately noticeable 
but, with the passage of time and with persistent cultivation of the various aids 
to enlightenment (sambodhi-pakkhiya), the effects accumulate and become 
apparent. He then continues by giving some simple examples of the process: 


Bhikkhus, when a bhikkhu is intent on development (bhadvanda), even 
though he may not form the wish: “May my mind be liberated from 
the impurities (4sava) by non-clinging,” yet his mind is liberated 
from the impurities by non-clinging. Why? Because of his devel- 
opment (bhdvand). Development (bhadvand) of what? Of the four 
foundations of mindfulness (satipatthdna),” the four right strivings 
(sammappadhdana), the four bases of spiritual power (iddhipdda), the 
five spiritual faculties (parica-indriya), the five powers (parica-bala), 
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the seven factors of enlightenment (bojjhanga), and the noble eightfold 
path (ariyatthangika-magga). 

Suppose there was a hen with eight, ten or twelve eggs that she had 
properly covered, incubated, and nurtured. Even though she might not 
form the wish: “May my chicks pierce their shells with the points of 
their claws or beaks and hatch safely!” — yet the chicks are capable 
of doing so. For what reason? Because the hen had properly covered 
incubated, and nurtured her eggs.... 

When, bhikkhus, a carpenter or a carpenter’s apprentice sees the 
impressions of his fingers and his thumb on the handle of his adze, 
he is not aware: “I have worn away so much of the adze handle today, 
so much yesterday, so much earlier;” but when it has worn away, he 
knows that it has worn away. So too, when a bhikkhu is intent on 
development (bhdvana), even though he is not aware: “I have worn 
away so much of the impurities (Gsava) today, so much yesterday, so 
much earlier” — yet when they have been worn away, he is aware that 
they have been worn away. 

Suppose, bhikkhus, there was a seafaring ship bound together by 
lashings that had been worn away in the water for six months. It would 
be hauled up on dry land during the cold season, and its lashings 
would be further attacked by wind and sun. Inundated by rain from 
a rain cloud, the lashings would readily deteriorate and rot away. So 
too, when a bhikkhu is intent on development (bhavand), his fetters 
(samyojana) readily collapse and rot away. 

Anguttara Nikdya 7:71, Bhavandnuyutta Sutta, PTSA4 pp.126-27; cf. NDBB p.1089 


In the Sambodhi Pakkhiya Sutta, the Buddha lists five things that are condu- 
cive to practising the development (bhavan4) of these aids to enlightenment 
(sambodhi-pakkhiya). They are: association with spiritual friends (kalyana- 
mitta); living virtuously by the monastic code (patimokkha); frequently hearing 
about the Dhamma; making a sincere effort to give up unwholesome qualities 
(akusala-dhamma); and possessing penetrating wisdom (pa/ind) concerning the 
impermanence of things.’* These are five supports to the practice of bhadvand. 

In the Sangiti Sutta of the Digha Nikaya, the Buddha distinguishes three 
forms of pavind (knowledge or wisdom). There is knowledge arising from 
thinking (cintamaya-panina), knowledge arising from learning (sutamaya- 
panna), and knowledge arising from meditation (bhdvandmaya-pannd). The 
first is intellectual wisdom or analytical understanding, and refers to things 
one has figured out for oneself; the second indicates things heard (suta) or 
learnt from others; and the third, bhavanamaya-panina, implies direct mysti- 
cal knowledge or wisdom, which arises from seeing things from a level of 
consciousness that is higher than that of normal waking consciousness. This 
includes realizations concerning one’s own inner make-up, an expanded 
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awareness of how the mind works, and deep insight into the functioning of 
the world of impermanence, suffering, and illusory selfhood." 


See also: anupreksha, brahmavihara, paficha-marga (>4), vipassana. 


See anupreksha. 

. Acharya Umaswami, Tattvartha Sitra 7:3-8. 

Acharya Kundakunda, Ashtapahuda 3:32-36, APAK. 

Acharya Umaswami, Tattvartha Sitra 6:24. 

. Pijyapada, Sarvarthasiddhi, on Tattvartha Sutra 6:24. 

Acharya Umaswami, Tattvartha Sutra 7:6. 

E.g. Digha Nikaya 33, Sangiti Sutta, PTSD3 p.225; cf. TBLD p.489. 

. E.g. Digha Nikaya 33, Sangiti Sutta, PTSD3 p.219. 

. E.g. Digha Nikaya 33, Sangiti Sutta, PTSD3 p.222. 

E.g. Digha Nikaya 33, Sangiti Sutta, PTSD3 p.218; Anguttara Nikaya 8:36, 

Pufinakiriyavatthu Sutta, PTSA4 pp.241-43. 

ll. E.g. Buddhaghosa, Sumangala Vilasini (Digha Nikaya Atthakatha) 3:999ff. 

12. See also Digha Nikadya 22, Mahasatipatthana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.303-4; 
Majjhima Nikaya 10, Satipatthana Sutta, PTSM1 p.62. 

13. Anguttara Nikaya 9:1, Sambodhi Pakkhiya Sutta, PTSA4 pp.351-52. 

14. E.g. Digha Nikaya 33, Sangiti Sutta, PTSD3 pp.218-19. 
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bhramani dharana (S/H) Lit. concentration (dharand) on the bhramani (whirl- 
wind); concentration on the airy chakra; also called vayavi (air) dharand;' 
one of five forms of dharanda (concentration) practised in hatha yoga to gain 
control over the five chakras below the eye centre and their associated tattvas 
of earth, water, fire, air, and Gkasha. In bhramani dhdrana, concentration 
is held at the heart chakra, the centre associated with the air tattva. Why 
bhramani (from bhramana, circulating) is used in this context is uncertain, 
although ‘whirlwind’ has an obvious association with air. See hatha yoga. 


1. Gheranda Samhita 3:69, 77. 


bhujangi (S/H), bhuangam (Pu) Lit. she-serpent; the kundalini, the energy of 
prana in the human body, commonly known as the serpent power; from 
bhujanga (snake, serpent). The Hatha Yoga Pradipika mentions a number 
of terms that all refer to this same power: 


Kutildngi (crooked-bodied), kundalini, bhujangi, shakti (energy, 
power), ishvari, kundali, arundhati are all synonymous terms. 
Hatha Yoga Pradipika 3:104, HYPM p.417 
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Guru Arjun uses the term when pointing out that the practice of kundalint 
and other forms of yoga will not completely overcome the five basic human 
imperfections of lust, anger, greed, attachment, and egotism: 


They read scriptures, 
and contemplate the Vedas; 
They practise the inner cleansing techniques of yoga 
and control of the bhuangam. 
But they cannot escape from the company of the five passions. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 641, AGK 


Bhujanga is also used as a metaphor for maya, the power of illusion and 
deception, and appears elsewhere in Indian mythology and cosmogony. 


See also: kundalini (5.1), kundalini yoga. 


biguan (C), hekikan (J) Lit. wall (bi) gazing (gudan), wall contemplation; a form 

of meditation attributed to the (probably) South Indian monk Bodhidharma, 
the founder of Chan Buddhism in China during the fifth or sixth centuries 
(CE), which became Zen Buddhism in Japan; hence, Bodhidharma’s popular 
Japanese epithet of Hekikan-Baramon (‘Wall-Contemplating Brahman’). 

According to legend, Bodhidharma spent nine years meditating in front 
of a cliff near his hermitage or (in some accounts) a cave on Mount Song. 
Traditional pictures of the sage depict him seated in meditation, facing a wall 
or acliff. Some semblance of the practice continues to the present day: when 
novitiates first request entry to some Zen monasteries, they are required to 
demonstrate their aptitude by spending up to three days in isolation, practis- 
ing zazen (seated meditation) while facing a wall. In Soto Zen monasteries, 
monks and nuns sit in two rows facing the walls of the zendo (meditation 
hall), their backs to the central aisle. 

Bodhidharma is generally credited with having coined the expres- 
sion bigudn. The term first appears in a text attributed to him in which 
he says: 


When a man, abandoning the false and embracing the True, in single- 
ness of thought abides firmly in bigudn, he finds that there is neither 
self nor otherness, and that the common man and the sage are of one 
essence; and he abides firmly in this belief and never moves away 
from it. Then he will no longer be a slave to words, for he is in silent 
communication with the Principle itself, free from conceptual analysis, 
for he is serene and not-acting. 

Bodhidharma, Two Entrances and Four Acts; cf. in MZBS pp.73—74 
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However, the nature of the practice has remained unclear, and the term has 
been variously interpreted by Zen and Chan commentators. No descriptions of 
such a technique have been found elsewhere, and there is a prevalent opinion 
that bigudn should be understood metaphorically. It has been suggested that 
it implies remaining as still as a wall, both internally and externally, exclud- 
ing all thoughts that attempt to grasp the world. The meditation then itself 
becomes a wall against the intrusion of the outside world. Tibetan translations 
of this text, which are generally quite literal, translate bigudn as ‘remains 
still in radiance (/ham mer gnas na)’, which further adds to the belief that 
the expression should be understood metaphorically. 


See also: mianbi. 


1. See Jeffery L. Broughton, Bodhidharma Anthology, BAEZ pp.67-68. 


bija-mantra, bijakshara (S) Lit. seed (bia) instrument (tra) of mind (man); 


seed syllable or letter (akshara); monosyllabic sounds having no particular 
etymologically derivable meaning, such as Aum, hrim, shrim, krim, him, 
aim, phat, and so on; in both Hindu and Buddhist tantrism, a single-syllable 
mantra, specific to a particular tantric deity, which is regarded as embodying 
the primary mantra associated with that deity (its mala-mantra, root mantra); 
also, a sound that resonates with one of the chakras (centres of subtle life 
energy) of the physical body; often abbreviated as ‘bija’. 

The chakras are centres of the body’s complex system of nddfs (channels of 
prana or subtle life energy). Each of the six chakras is said to have a particular 
number of ‘petals’. The petals are formed by the interplay of the nddis, and 
reflect the specific energy aspects of each chakra. On each petal there is a 
‘letter’, each ‘letter’ being a manifestation of a more inward or subtle shabda 
(sound) or shakti (energy). In yogic and tantric sources, the fifty letters on 
the fifty petals of the six chakras are believed to be the origin of the fifty 
sounds (phonemes) of the Sanskrit alphabet.' 

From the subtle sounds or vibrations of these ‘letters’, yogis are said to 
have discovered various bija-mantras, which are intended to resonate with 
the energy of each chakra when repeated with the attention held at that 
centre. This repetition is generally practised together with regulation of the 
in-breathing and out-breathing, according to a range of exercises known 
collectively as pranayama. In addition, each of the five lower chakras is 
associated with one of the five primal tattvas (‘elements’) comprising mate- 
rial substance (gross and subtle), with which the bija-mantras or bijaksharas 
are also said to resonate. Each centre also has its own presiding god (deva) 
and goddess (devata). There are no standard names for the chakras, tattvas 
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and deities with their associated bija-mantras, which all vary to some extent 
among yogic and tantric texts. Modern lists likewise differ from each other, 
being drawn from one or more sources. A generalized list is: 


Chakra Tattva Devata Bija-mantra 
miladhara rectal prithvi earth Dakini lam 
svadhishthana _ genital jala water Rakini vam 
manipitraka navel tejas fire Lakint ram 
andahata heart vayu air Kakini yam 
vishuddha throat akasha ether / space Shakin ham 

ajna eyebrows Hakini Aum 


The goal of a number of yogic and tantric schools is to raise the kundalini, 
the energy of prana that normally rests in a quiescent or unawakened state 
at the basal or miladhara chakra. Repetition (japa) of the bija-mantra of a 
particular chakra awakens the prdana at that centre, permitting the kundalint 
to pass upwards unimpeded. 

The more esoteric descriptions maintain that the infinite essence of the 
Dharma is contained within a mantra, of which the bija-mantra is a quintes- 
sential condensation, a microcosmic essence of the whole. Aum, for instance, 
is the primal bija-mantra, the seed syllable of the universe. It is regarded as 
being imbued with the cosmic creative power — the unwritten and unuttered 
Aum, from which the universe comes into being and is sustained in exist- 
ence. Aum is thus regarded as the source of all other bija-mantras, and many 
multi-syllable mantras begin with the syllable Aum. 

Mantras and bija-mantras, together with mandalas, mudras and complex 
meditative visualizations of mandalas, deities and mantras, are a part of the 
means by which a tantric practitioner identifies with his ishta-deva or ishta- 
devata, his personal god or goddess. In tantric Buddhism, this personal deity 
will be the celestial buddha or bodhisattva who has been chosen as his focus of 
worship, and through whom he wishes to attain enlightenment. In Hindu and 
Buddhist tantrism, these celestial beings have their own specific bija-mantras, 
which are said to contain the essence of what these beings are and represent. 

The bija-mantras associated with various Hindu deities include: 


Durga dum 
Ganesha glaum 
Kalt krim 
Lakshmi shrim 
Mahamaya hrim 
Sarasvati aim 


Shiva haum 
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In Buddhism, the bija-mantras of the five dhyani buddhas (celestial buddhas 
whose images are visualized in meditation) are generally listed as: 


Vairochana Aum 
Akshobhya ham 
Ratnasambhava tram 
Amitabha hrih 
Amoghasiddhi ah 


See also: mantra, pranayama, tantra. 


1. Classical Sanskrit counts 48 phonemes; Vedic Sanskrit lists 49; some sources 
among the tantras, by counting diphthongs as separate letters, have arrived 
at totals from 50 to 54. 


black wrapping A wrapping of a black cloth over the eyes to help see inside the 
mind in a clearer way without the distraction of daylight or electric light. 
Frank Fools Crow (c. 1890-1989), a greatly respected Oglala Lakota spiritual 
leader and healer, explains why he finds it useful when treating a patient. 
Sometimes he uses a black wrapping over the eyes, sometimes a blanket over 
his entire body. His inspiration and understanding of the patient’s condition 
arise from “communion with Wakan-Tanka and the helpers”: 


“To reach full communion with Wakan-Tanka and the helpers, I must 
isolate myself from all distractions, including intruding thoughts, and 
create a quiet place where I am fully open to them and focused on the 
matter at hand. The black cloth enables me to do this in a very effec- 
tive way. Darkness also allows my mind’s eye to take over, because it 
can see far beyond what my physical eyes can see. Have you noticed 
that images stand out very well against dark background? When the 
wrapping is on me, my senses are keener and come alive. Darkness 
helps what I feel and sharpens my hearing for spiritual sounds. Even 
whispers become like shouts. And if a patient is with me in the dark- 
ness, such as when we are both standing under the same blanket, we 
are floating around in a mood that makes us think of spiritual things 
and the higher powers. Then we are more open to them. These are just 
some of the reasons why I, and some of the other medicine people, 
sometimes cure or heal at night, and why the vision questers’ greatest 
visions usually come to them at night. Sun is good, and light is good. 
But during the daytime we see with our physical eyes, and it is harder 
to concentrate on spiritual matters. The different ways are ways Wakan- 
Tanka and the helpers have given me to use for different situations.” 
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“And how do you learn whether wrapping up or using a blanket 
will be best in a given situation?” 

“When the gifts were given to me I was told which would work best 
for certain things. The blanket is not used as often, but it is especially 
useful in cases of heavy bleeding.” 

Fools Crow sometimes wrapped his black cloth on himself, but 
more often it was done by Kate. It was wide enough to cover his eyes, 
and part of his nose and forehead. His simplest approach was to form 
a small altar on the ground by marking the four corners with cloths of 
the directional colours. He then laid a bed of sage in the middle of the 
cloths and stood on the middle of the bed while the black cloth was 
wrapped on him. Then he prayed, asking for the help and guidance of 
Wakan-Tanka and the helpers, and in a short while was shown by his 
stone or his mind screen what the problem was, what caused it, and 
what medicine to use, and how to prepare and apply it. Remember that 
this was only one of the ways he had for diagnosing. 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM pp.124-25 


blo sbyong (T) Lit. mind (blo) training (sbyong); mind transformation, mind 
purification; mind exercises, mental discipline, cultivation of the mind; pho- 
netically rendered as /ojing; particularly associated with, but not exclusive to, 
the Kadampa school of Tibetan Buddhism; intended to cultivate compassion 
and engender the attitude of mind of a bodhisattva that is focused on spiritual 
matters and enlightenment (S. bodhichitta, ‘awakened mind’ ). 

The practice of blo sbyong is founded on the eighth chapter (concerning 
meditation) of Shantideva’s (C8th) ten-chapter poem Bodhisattva-charyavatara 
or Bodhicharyavatara (‘Guide to a Bodhisattva’s Way of Life’). Shantideva 
teaches the transformation of self-interested thinking into an attitude of compas- 
sion and care for others, and an approach to the difficulties of life as a stimulus to 
strengthen the resolve to develop bodhichitta. Among other wise observations, 
he points out that self-interest and negative thinking are not advantageous 
even for a person’s own happiness and welfare, let alone that of others. The 
eighth chapter of Shantideva’s book concerns itself with meditation or mind 
training. A large number of Tibetan texts concerning blo sbyong, with subse- 
quent commentaries, have been founded on this chapter, including those by 
the eleventh-century founders of the Kadampa tradition. Shantideva’s original 
Madhyamaka teaching has been given a tantric flavour by the introduction 
of practices such as the visualization of deities. Madhyamaka and Yogachara 
are the two principal schools of Indian Mahayana Buddhism. 

Influential among these texts is the Blo sbyong tshig brgyad ma (‘Eight 
Verses on Mind Training’) by the Kadampa monk Langri Thangpa (1054— 
1123). The first seven verses are concerned with bodhichitta in a relative 
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(samvriti) or mundane context, and involve altering one’s perception of and 
approach to others; the last addresses absolute (paramartha) bodhichitta, 
and refers to developing the wisdom that arises from true selflessness and 
the awareness of a mind that is free of concepts. 

The first six exercises are: viewing all sentient beings as valuable treasures 
to be understood with compassion; cultivating the attitude of a lowly person 
whose life is one of service to others; addressing and neutralizing kleshas 
(afflictions) as soon as they arise in one’s mind, especially self-interest and 
hatred of others; treating cruel people as precious opportunities to practise tol- 
erance and compassion; permitting others to win, happily accepting defeat for 
oneself; and treating the ungrateful as one’s special teachers. The seventh exer- 
cise is gtong len (sending and receiving), in which, on inhaling, the practitioner 
takes in the misfortune, negativity, miseries and sufferings of others; and on 
exhaling, broadcasts positive energy, happiness, and good fortune to others. 

Some blo sbyong texts enumerate other more general aspects of spiritual 
life that help to cultivate the longing for enlightenment known as bodhichitta. 
Another well-known Kadampa text, the twelfth-century Blo sbyong don 
bdun ma (‘Seven Points of Mind Training’) — which is a commentary on 
Eight Verses on Mind Training and is regarded as a complete instruction 
manual — lists: reflection on the rare opportunity of finding a human birth, 
the transitory nature of life, the imminence of death, the law of karma, and 
the troubled existence of samsdra; actual training in arousing bodhichitta; 
transforming the negative into the positive; devoting one’s entire life to 
spiritual practice; and the assessment of progress in, commitment to, and 
general advice concerning mind training. 

The practices include focused analytical reflections on one’s own nature 
and the nature of existence. For example, all external phenomena are reflected 
upon as dreams and ultimately unreal. They are simply patterns in space, 
perceived by the senses, possessing no essential ‘substance’. Similarly, a close, 
introspective examination of the fundamental nature of the mind leads to the 
realization that it is not a graspable ‘something’ at all. It is essentially unborn, 
having no origin. Like the wind in the sky, it cannot be said to start or stop 
or originate at some particular place. Therefore, all mental phenomena are 
also like dreams. The same applies to one’s perception of ‘I’. When given a 
close introspective examination, no ‘IT’ can be grasped; there is nothing that 
can be isolated and labelled ‘me’. Meditation on this leads to the realization 
that the mind has no origin, and that the notion of identity is empty. The 
aspiring bodhisattva is therefore directed not only to seek realization that 
everything is an empty dream, but to realize that the thought of everything 
being unreal is also unreal. 

Behind these dreams, however, underlying the consciousness of sensory and 
mental phenomena, lies a more real and permanent awareness or conscious- 
ness. The purpose of blo sbyong practices is to learn to rest in this awareness 
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and to be aware of its nature, to look at the fundamental nature of the mind 
without conceptualizing. Further blo sbyong meditations include mental affir- 
mations of compassion and good will towards others. On seeing the suffering 
of others, for instance, one may repeat, “May they be free from suffering. May 
they be quickly relieved of the causes of suffering and experience peace.”? 

Similar practices are advised, covering all the points mentioned in the 
Eight Verses and Seven Points of Mind Training. This kind of mind training 
or transformation is regarded as the first step on the path of a bodhisattva, 
to be attained before attaining even the first of the ten levels (bhimi) on the 
bodhisattva’s path to enlightenment. The Buddhist teacher Khenpo Chéga 
(b.1965) comments on a Tibetan commentary by Khenpo Kunpal (1862-1943) 
on Shantideva’s Bodhisattva-charydvatdara: 


Anyone can achieve a frame of mind of desiring to help others without 
even the slightest trace of personal benefit, but this requires consider- 
able practice. A bodhisattva achieves this pure motivation through 
mind training (blo sbyong) even before reaching the first bodhisattva 
level. Such a pure mindset is the very basis or root for benefiting oth- 
ers. To achieve such a pure frame of mind, you must constantly practise 
heedfulness and introspection. As long as you hold egotistical aims in 
your mind, you will not be able to genuinely help others. 

Whether or not a bodhisattva is able to work for the benefit of 
others depends whether or not his mind is free from concern for his 
personal aims and whether or not he has a genuine intention to benefit 
others. A bodhisattva’s concerns for his personal aims will decrease 
to the same extent that he has gained trust in the sublime dharma 
and has put diligence into his practice. Therefore, bodhisattvas must 
practise with great diligence and be careful to avoid any concern 
for their personal aims and benefits. At all times they must practise 
heedfulness regarding what to do and what to avoid. At all times they 
must practise introspection and guard their minds against egotistical 
aims. Bodhisattvas know that if they are careless and do not guard 
their minds well, they can easily harm people. 

Khenpo Chéga, On Bodhisattva-charyavatara 236:84, DNK5 pp.242-43 


See also: bodhisattva (7.1), gtong len. 
1. See “Blo sbyong tshig brgyad ma,” Princeton Dictionary of Buddhism, PDB. 


2. Thrangu Rinpoche, Seven Points of Mind Training, SPMT. 


bokatsu (J), bangheé (C) Lit. stick (bd, bang) shout (katsu, hé); stick and shout, 
clubbing and shouting, blows and shouts; a teaching technique used primarily 
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in Chan, Zen and S6n (Korean) Buddhist traditions, in which the teacher 
responds to a student’s question by shouting a reply or striking him with a 
stick (kyOsaku). Katsu (C. hé, ythé) is an onomatopoeic word that represents 
the shout (ho!) that is uttered. The aim of the practice is not to admonish, 
punish or harm the student but, when used at the right moment, to encour- 
age him and to awaken him from spiritual slumber — to shock him out of a 
conventional view of the world and analytical way of thinking, with a super- 
ficial understanding often based upon doctrine, and jolt him into a broader 
spiritual awareness, leading to sudden spiritual insight or even enlightenment 
(J. satori). The intention is to sweep all dualistic, discursive, and egocentric 
thoughts from the mind. 

The practice is traditionally understood to have been introduced during the 
Tang dynasty (618-907) by Chinese Chdn masters such as Huangbo Xiytn, 
Déshan Xuanjian, and Linji Yixudn. The shout is believed to have been 
introduced as a teaching aid by the master Mazti Daoyi (709-788). 

Linji Yixuan is particularly renowned for his use of the method. Many 
difficult-to-understand and kéan-like anecdotes are related concerning Linji, 
which illustrate his unconventional interactions with disciples and others. 
Among these is the well-known ‘four shouts of Linji’: 


The master said to a monk, “At times my shout (yihé) is like the 
precious sword of the Diamond King (that cuts through delusion). 
At times my shout (yihé) is like a golden-haired lion crouching on 
the ground (ready to pounce). At times my shout (yzhé) is like a 
grass-tipped decoy pole (used by fishermen to lure fish by providing 
a seemingly safe and shady refuge). At times my shout (yihé) doesn’t 
work like a shout (yihé) at all. Do you understand?” The monk started 
to answer, whereupon the master gave a shout (yihée). 

Linji yiili (Record of Linji), T47 1985:504a26-29; cf: ZTML pp.98-99 


Other similar incidents include: 


The master said to Lépt, “Up to now, one man has used the stick 
(bang) and another has used the shout (hé). Which gets closer to it?” 
Lepti said, “Neither gets close to it!” 
The master said, “Then how would you get close to it?” 
Lepti gave a shout (hé). 
The master struck him. 
Linji yiilu (Record of Linji), T47 1985:504a5—7, ZTML p.94 


And likewise, in an incident where Linji makes a wordplay on the traditional 
salutation with which novices entering a monastery were greeted (“Well 
come, monk!”’): 
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The master said to a nun, “Well come or ill come?” 
The nun gave a shout (hé). 
The master picked up his stick (hé) and said, “Speak then, speak!” 
The nun shouted once more. 
The master struck her. 
Linji yiilu (Record of Linji), T47 1985:504b1—2, ZTML p.99 


Shouts and blows are mentioned throughout the well-known Hekiganroku 
(J. ‘Blue Cliff Record’) and Mumonkan (‘Gateless Gate’) compilation of 
koans and commentary that speak throughout of the blows and shouts of 
Zen and Chdn masters, especially of the Linji (J. Rinzai) school. These 
masters include Déshan Xuanjian (J. Tokusan Senkan) and Linji Yixuan. 
According to a commentary on the Hekiganroku by the Zen master Engo 
Kokugon (1063-1135): 


Even if blows from the stick fall like raindrops and the katsu shouts 
sound like thunder, you are still far short of the truth of Buddhism. 
Even the buddhas of the three worlds can only nod to themselves, 
and the patriarchs of all ages do not exhaustively demonstrate its 
profundity. The whole treasury of siitras is inadequate to expound its 
deep meaning. Even the clearest-eyed monks fail to save themselves. 

Engo, Hekiganroku 2, TZC p.149 


Referring to an allied text, the Mumonkan, modern commentator Katsuki 
Sekida (1893-1987), relates a typical Zen story: 


When Hyakujo was about to go out into the world as a Zen master, he 
went up to Baso. Seeing Hyakujo coming, Baso looked at a hossu (a 
baton with a tuft of white horsehair at one end) which was hanging at 
the corner of his seat. He took up the hossu and set it upright. Hyakujo 
said, “Are you in the use of it or apart from the use of it?” Baso hung 
the hossu as it was before. 

After a little while, Baso asked Hyakujo, “Henceforth, how do you 
use those two lips of yours for others’ sake?’ Hyakujo took up the 
hossu and set it upright. 

Bas6 asked, “Are you in the use of it or apart from the use of it?” 
Hyakujo hung the Hossu as it was before. 

That very moment, Baso, gathering all his majestic power, gave 
a loud shout, “Katsu!”, and Hyakujo came to a great enlighten- 
ment. In his later years, Hyakuj6 told Obaku of this great shout, 
saying, “My ears were deafened for three days by this great shout 
of Basd’s.” 

Katsuki Sekida, on Mumonkan, Case 30, TZC p.99 
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brahmamuhurta (S/H), Brahm mahirat (H/Pu) Lit. God’s (Brahma, 


Brahman) time of day (muhirta); God’s time; early morning, one and a 
half hours before dawn. According to an ancient Hindu division of time, 
a day is divided into thirty muhirtas, one muhirta being equal to forty- 
eight minutes. The thirty muhirtas are individually named, running in 
sequence from sunrise. As the time of sunrise changes, so do the times of the 
individual muhartas. 

Vedic texts generally recommend one or more particular muhirtas for the 
performance of various rites. It has been traditional among Hindus to begin 
or to avoid beginning significant activities, such as religious rites, according 
to the character of a particular muharta. 

During brahmamuhirta, the sattva guna (of harmony, peace, and bal- 
ance) prevails in nature, with calmness and peace all around. Hence, this is 
regarded in Indian thought as the best or most auspicious time for meditation 
and contemplation. It is mentioned in a number of Indian texts: 


Let him wake up in the muharta sacred to Brahman and think of 
(acquiring) spiritual merit and treasure. 
Manu Smriti 4:92; cf: SBE25 p.143 


The time early in the morning, one and a half hours before sunrise, 
is called brahmamuhiarta. During this brahmamuhirta, spiritual 
activities are recommended. Spiritual activities performed early in 
the morning have a greater effect than in any other part of the day. 
Swami Prabhupada, on Bhadgavata Purana 3:20.46, SB4 p.132 


The Agni Purdna says that a devotee should wake up at this time and engage 
in prayer and meditation: 


Arise during the brahmamuharta and contemplate the deities Vishnu 
and others. 
Agni Purana 155:1; cf: APG2 p.436 


The Bengali author A.K. Dhatta writes: 


The time of the day most suited to repetition (jap) is brahmamuharta 
or the period sacred to Brahma. Devotees prefer this best. Saintly 
Muslim poets say that at this time the morning breeze brings mes- 
sages from the Most High to His devotees, and they send back their 
messages to Him. 

A.K. Datta, Bhaktiyoga, BYAD p.181 


See also: amrit vela. 
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brahmavihara (S/Pa), tshangs pa’i gnas (T), fanzht (C), bonjii (J) Lit. divine 
(brahma, tshangs, fan) dwellings (vihadra, gnas, zhi); the sublime abodes, 
divine states of mind, divine abidings; stations or abodes of Brahma; four 
classical meditation topics (kammatthana) mentioned frequently in the Pali 
suttas; listed in the Abhidhamma (systematic analysis of the suttas) as four 
of the forty meditation objects and topics; also called the four appamannas 
(Pa. illimitables, infinitudes, immeasurables, boundless states). Vihdra means 
‘dwelling’ or ‘abode’, and in this context it refers to a state of mind in which 
a person dwells or lives. The English word, ‘dwelling’ is not generally used 
for a state of mind, although attitudes and states of mind are indeed ‘places’ 
where a person can be said to live. Brahmavihara, therefore, has no simple 
English translation, as the variety of translations suggests. 

The four (catu) brahmavihdaras are: lovingkindness (S. maitri, Pa. metta); 
compassion (S/Pa. karund) for and empathy with the sufferings of others; 
altruistic or empathetic joy, happiness for others, genuine happiness concern- 
ing the virtues, welfare and success of others (S/Pa. mudita); and equanimity, 
neutrality, or evenness of mind (S. upekshd, Pa. upekkha). Although not all 
authorities are in agreement, Buddhaghosa, who devotes a long section of his 
Visuddhimagga to the subject of the brahmavihdaras,' says that meditation on 
the first three can result in attainment of the first three of the four lower jhdnas, 
but only meditation on upekkhd can result in attainment of the fourth jhana, 
whose primary characteristic is upekkhda born of ekag gata (one-pointedness). 
Upekkha is a balanced, peaceful and blissful state of consciousness that 
neither clings to anything nor is averse to anything. 

The practice of meditation on the brahmaviharas (brahmavihara bhavanda) 
entails imbibing the quality of a brahmavihara, such as lovingkindness, into 
oneself, filling one’s mind with it such that one is completely pervaded by 
it. Then one mentally and consciously radiates it outwards, methodically 
covering all the six directions (north, south, east, west, up, and down), 
so that lovingkindness pervades the entire world and reaches all sentient 
beings — family, local community, country, and far beyond. Each of the 
four brahmaviharas counters a particular negative trait or unwholesome 
(Pa. akusala) state of mind. Thus, lovingkindness counters ill will, hatred, 
malevolence, and hostility (S/Pa. vyapdda); compassion counters harmfulness 
and cruelty (S/Pa. vihimsda); true happiness over the welfare of others counters 
aversion, jealousy and discontent (S/Pa. arati) at the success or happiness 
of others; and equanimity counters greed for sensual desires (raga). Hence, 
Buddhaghosa says, referring to the Digha Nikaya:* 


The general purpose of these four divine abidings (brahmavihara) 
is the bliss of insight (vipassand) and an excellent existence. That 
peculiar to each is, respectively, the warding off of ill will, and so on. 
For here lovingkindness (mettda) has the purpose of warding off ill will 
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(vyapdda), while the others have the respective purposes of warding 
off cruelty (vihimsda), aversion (arati), and greed or lust (raga). 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 9:97, PTSV p.318, PPVM p.312 


In a Buddhist context, the word brahma has an interesting background. In 
Vedic times, brahmd referred to the holy, sacred or transcendent power that 
sustains all levels of the universe. By the time of the Buddha, however, its 
meaning had developed in two distinct directions. On the one hand, there 
was Brahman, the supreme Reality of the Upanishads; on the other, Brahma, 
the mythological Hindu creator deity and prominent member of the Hindu 
pantheon. According to the Pali suttas, the Buddha interpreted Brahma as 
a collection of deities (devas) or celestial beings who dwelt in brahmaloka 
(world of Brahmd), which he also called ripaloka (world of subtle forms, 
patterns, or archetypes). The twenty realms comprising ripaloka and the 
formless realm (ariipaloka) that lies beyond would seem to be equivalent to 
the astral and higher realms of Western terminology. Brahmaloka or ripaloka 
is the realm through which the meditator passes while practising the first 
four jhdnas (meditative absorptions). As forms of meditation, therefore, the 
brahmavihdaras are understood to be able to lead the meditator into the realm 
of brahmaloka. 

The Buddha says in a number of places that those of his disciples who 
meditate on any of the four brahmaviharas will be reborn in brahmaloka 
after their death. In the Metta Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya he maintains 
that after their allotted span in that region, they will attain nibbana: 


Here, bhikkhus, some person dwells pervading one direction with a 
mind imbued with lovingkindness (mettda), likewise the second direc- 
tion, the third direction, and the fourth direction. Thus above, below, 
across and everywhere, and to all as to himself, he dwells pervading 
the entire world with a mind imbued with lovingkindness, vast, exalted, 
measureless, without enmity, without ill will. He relishes it, desires it, 
and finds satisfaction in it. If he is firm in it, focused on it, often dwells 
in it and has not lost it when he dies, he is reborn in companionship 
with the devas of Brahmda’s company. The lifespan of the devas of 
Brahma’s company is an aeon.... The Blessed One’s disciple remains 
there all his life, and when he has completed the entire lifespan of those 
devas, he attains final nibbdna in that very same state of existence. 
Anguttara Nikaya 4:125, Metta Sutta, PTSA2 pp.128-29; cf: NDBB pp.507-8 


The passage then repeats in a similar manner for each of the three other 
brahmaviharas. One who “dwells pervading the entire world with a mind 
imbued with compassion (karund)” is “reborn in companionship with the 
devas of streaming radiance” who have a lifespan of “two aeons”. Those who 
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meditate on empathetic joy (mudita) are reborn among “devas of streaming 
radiance” who live for “four aeons”; and meditators on equanimity (upekkha) 
find companionship with “devas of great fruit” who live for “five hundred 
aeons’’.* In this sutta, the Buddha is comparing the fates of the different 
kinds of people who live in this world. The Buddha also says, in respect of 
one who meditates on the four brahmaviharas, “With the dissolution of the 
body, after death, he is reborn in companionship with the devas (deities) of 
the pure abodes (suddhavasa).”* 

This commonly repeated description of meditation on the four brahma- 
vihdras appears at a number of places in the Pali suttas.° In the Makhddeva 
Sutta of the Majjhima Nikdaya, the Buddha describes how King Makhadeva 
renounced the world, “shaved off his hair and beard, put on the yellow robe, 
and went forth from home life into homelessness’, and thenceforward, using 
the familiar phraseology, meditates on the four brahmaviharas. Following 
this, says the Buddha, “By developing the four divine dwellings (cattaro 
brahmavihara), upon dissolution of the body, after death, he passed on to 
brahmaloka.”® 

A similar observation is found in the Subha Sutta, when someone asks 
the Buddha a question concerning “the path to the company of Brahma’, 
by which all “limiting kamma (S. karma)” is transcended and the mind is 
liberated. The Buddha replies: 


What is the path to the company of Brahma? Here a bhikkhu abides 
pervading one direction with a mind imbued with lovingkindness 
(mettda), likewise the second,... etc. When the liberation of mind 
(ceto-vimutti) by lovingkindness (mettd) is developed in this way, no 
limiting kamma remains there, none persists there. Just as a vigorous 
trumpeter could make himself heard without difficulty in all four direc- 
tions, so too, when the liberation of mind by lovingkindness (metta) is 
developed in this way, no limiting kamma remains there, none persists 
there. This is the path to the company of Brahma. 

Majjhima Nikaya 99, Subha Sutta, PTSM2 pp.207-8; cf. MDBB p.816 


Following the standard formula, the passage then repeats the same assertion 
for compassion, happiness at others’ welfare, and equanimity. The Karajakaya 
Sutta of the Anguttara Nikaya, in which the Buddha talks about the elimi- 
nation of kamma, concludes this standard description of meditation on 
lovingkindness with the assertion of a monk who has practised it: “Previously, 
my mind (cifta) was limited and undeveloped, but now it is measureless and 
well developed. No measurable kamma remains or persists there.””” 

The Pali suttas present a somewhat distant and broad-brush perspective 
on the practice of the brahmaviharas. Individual meditation teachers, on the 
other hand, take a more immediate and practical approach to the subject. 
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A present-day Theravada monk, Thanissaro Bhikkhu, after analysing the 
interrelationship of the four brahmaviharas, points out that filling oneself 
with these ideal sentiments is not always so easy: 


Brahmas are gods who live in the higher heavens, dwelling in an 
attitude of unlimited goodwill, unlimited compassion, unlimited 
empathetic joy, and unlimited equanimity. These unlimited attitudes 
can be developed from the more limited versions of these emotions 
that we experience in the human heart. 

Of these four emotions, goodwill (metta, lovingkindness) is the 
most fundamental. It’s the wish for true happiness, a wish you can 
direct to yourself or to others. Goodwill was the underlying motivation 
that led the Buddha to search for awakening and to teach the path to 
awakening to others after he had found it. 

The next two emotions in the list are essentially applications 
of goodwill. Compassion (karund) is what goodwill feels when it 
encounters suffering — it wants the suffering to stop. Empathetic joy 
(mudita) is what goodwill feels when it encounters happiness — it 
wants the happiness to continue. Equanimity (upekkhd) is a different 
emotion, in that it acts as an aid to and a check on the other three. 
When you encounter suffering that you can’t stop no matter how hard 
you try, you need equanimity to avoid creating additional suffering 
and to channel your energies to areas where you can be of help. In 
this way, equanimity isn’t cold-hearted or indifferent. It simply makes 
your goodwill more focused and effective. 

Making these attitudes limitless requires work. It’s easy to feel 
goodwill, compassion and empathetic joy for people you like and 
love, but there are bound to be people you dislike — often for very 
good reasons. Similarly, there are many people for whom it’s easy to 
feel equanimity — people you don’t know or don’t really care about. 
But it’s hard to feel equanimity when people you love are suffering. 
Yet if you want to develop the brahmaviharas, you have to include all 
of these people within the scope of your awareness so that you can 
apply the proper attitude no matter where or when. 

Thanissaro Bhikkhu, Head & Heart Together, HHTT 


In present times, the practice of brahmavihara bhavana is popular, especially 
meditating on and radiating lovingkindness (metta bhavand), although details 
of the practice can vary. A meditator can radiate lovingkindness while walk- 
ing or sitting, to a single person or to many. When a meditator has chosen 
a particular person or group of people for the practice, the meditation pro- 
ceeds very much along the lines of meditation upon the other subjects listed 
among the forty classical meditation subjects. Accompanied by appropriate 
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recitations, the meditator forms a suitable mental image (nimitta) of a par- 
ticular individual or group. By this means, the practitioner passes through the 
preparatory (parikamma), threshold or access (upacdara), and fixed (appanda) 
stages of concentration (samadhi), which is accompanied by entry into the 
first jhana. By degrees, the other jhdnas are attained, although, following 
Buddhaghosa, it is commonly said that entry to the fourth of the four lower 
jhanas is only possible through upekkha bhavana. 

A Malaysian Buddhist monk, Venerable Sujiva (6.1951), describes 
something of the practice and experience of metta bhavana, although he 
does not claim to be an adept.* According to his description, the medita- 
tor must first choose a suitable person on whom to focus metta. Possible 
subjects are classified in five categories: a lovable person (piya-puggala), 
an intimate person (atipiya-puggala), a neutral person (majjhatta-puggala), 
a repulsive person (apiya-puggala), and a hostile person (veri-puggala). 
The beginner is advised to choose a lovable person. Generally, a person of 
the opposite sex is avoided, or someone with whom the meditator is very 
close, because the attachment will bring other things to mind at the time 
of meditation. When good progress towards deep metta concentration has 
been developed, then — in order to deepen the concentration — the meditator 
may switch to someone from a more difficult category for whom it is less 
easy to feel lovingkindness. 

The preparatory (parikamma) or initial stages are accompanied by recita- 
tions in order to help focus the mind. Such recitations are personal statements 
of intent. For the first few minutes the meditator may instil basic intention 
into the mind by reciting a refrain such as: 


May I be free from enmity. 
May I be free from mental suffering. 
May I be free from physical suffering. 
May I take care of myself happily. 
Venerable Sujiva, Loving-kindness Meditation; cf. LKMS pp.18—19 


Then he can move on to reciting the good qualities of the lovable person, 
such as, “So-and-so is compassionate” or “understanding”, and so forth. 
Whenever the focus on metta slips, the mind is brought back to focus by 
the repetition of such refrains. When this has been accomplished with a fair 
degree of concentration, the initial refrain can be repeated, with the lovable 
person as the subject rather than the meditator. Other good qualities of the 
person, or things that he has done, can also be brought to mind. 

When inner concentration has reached a suitable stage, an image (nimitta) 
of the person chosen as the subject can be formed in the mind, and held there, 
accompanied by the recitations. Sujiva says, “Some degree of one-pointedness 
or calmness is reached when radiating mettda to the person, as one is involved 
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with active recitations.” As concentration deepens, the internal nimitta 
becomes clearer. Parikamma nimittas (preliminary images) may initially 
appear as “very gross” images of the person, but gradually they develop into 
“fine, transparent-like visualizations at access concentration. ... I remember 
that the first time I noticed it, the person was outlined on a crystal-clear 
surface. It has since appeared again in another way.” Access concentration 
(upacara samadhi) is attained when it seems as if one is “about to sink or 
merge” into the nimitta.? Sujiva continues: 


By then one has overcome the hindrances (nivaranas), as it is close to 
fixed concentration (appand samadhi). The mind has reached a very 
subtle and sleep-like state. If one is not careful, one may fall asleep. 
One has to be mindful to maintain the flow of mettd and yet not be so 
energetic that it stirs up a restless state. In this state, visions may creep 
in, but one has to be mindful enough to maintain the flow of metta. 
The Visuddhimagga describes this state as a state when the barriers 
are broken. That is, at that time one’s mettd is developed to the state 
that it is as if you are one with the person. 

Venerable Sujiva, Loving-kindness Meditation; cf. LKMS p.30 


The five hindrances (nivaranas) referred to are: sensory desire (kamacchanda) 
of any kind in the field of the five senses; ill will (vyapdda) of any sort; sloth 
and torpor (thina-middha); restlessness and anxiety (uddhacca-kukkucca); 
and wavering doubt or lack of conviction (vicikiccha). While these five are 
active, the mind remains constantly distracted, and finds it hard to focus. Even 
the initial stages of concentration require that they are at least in abeyance, 
though they may arise again after the period of meditation is over. 

Sujiva then describes how access or threshold concentration becomes fixed 
concentration (appand samadhi) and the meditator enters the first jhdna: 


When the mind becomes fixed onto the object (nimitta), it sinks and 
merges into it to become as if one. The result is the development of 
a different form of consciousness called jhdna-citta (absorption of 
the mind). Very often people say that this is like falling into a state 
deeper than sleep. Yet on emerging one is aware that at that time, 
one was in bliss and was still feeling metta for the person. It has been 
claimed that the state is so sleep-like that one may not be aware that 
one has entered into it, especially when it first occurs for only very 
brief moments. However, with frequency, it should become obvious. 
How long one takes to reach up to this level depends very much on 
individual capability. But if we go into intensive meditation, it should 
not take too long. 

Venerable Sujiva, Loving-kindness Meditation; cf. LKMS p.31 
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Having attained this degree of meditation, the meditator can then progress 
through the categories of individual (from lovable to hostile), following which 
he can move on to choosing particular groups as the focus for radiating merta. 
A group is more difficult, because an image (nimitta) of an unspecified group 
of beings cannot be formed as readily as the image of a particular individual. 
Nevertheless, the practice helps to universalize one’s sense of lovingkind- 
ness. Several classes of unspecified beings are enumerated for this practice, 
including: all human beings; all celestial beings; all worldly minded people; 
people of all races; all those beings in unhappy states such as animals, ghosts, 
or those in hell; and so forth. 

Metta bhavana can also be practised as extending in all directions. The 
Buddha speaks of extending the brahmaviharas in six directions, to which 
later practitioners have added the four intervening directions (southeast, 
southwest, efc.). All these instances of metta bhavand are accompanied 
by appropriate recitations, at least in the initial stages before the mind has 
become completely absorbed in contemplation of the nimitta. The subject 
of the initial recitation, for example, can be replaced by “all human beings”, 
“all living things”, “all beings”, etc. 

Finally, in daily life, radiating metta (or the other brahmaviharas as appro- 
priate) can be practised, whether to family, friends, associates, to complete 
strangers, or to the whole environment. In addition to the blissful expansion 
of consciousness that is enjoyed, the other result of all these meditations is 
that a person becomes a better human being. Love is the primary virtue from 
which all others flow, and in someone who has love, all the other good human 
qualities automatically rise to the surface. Then life becomes significantly 
easier not only for the meditator, but also for those with whom he comes 
into contact. The practice is also mentioned and encouraged in Patafijali’s 
Yoga Siitras: 


The mind (chitta) becomes purified by cultivating feelings 
of benevolence (maitri), compassion (karunda) and joy (muditda), 
as well as neutrality and indifference (upekshana) 
in pleasure or pain, virtue or vice. 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 1:33 


He also says: 
(By samyama, concentration) on benevolence (maitri) and so on, 
strengthening of that quality can be acquired. 


Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 3:24 


The Venerable Sujiva says that the practice of metta and brahmavihara 
bhavana can work miracles in all situations and with all sentient beings. 
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“The mind, we believe, is a powerful force”: 


Once, a friend said she had disagreements with a member of the 
family who shared the same house with her. I told her to do metta 
regularly to that person. Strangely enough the situation changed and 
they became close. She was surprised because she admitted that her 
concentration was really not too deep. Life will be much happier if all 
of us are very good friends. 

Venerable Sujiva, Loving-kindness Meditation, LKMS p.82 


Radiating compassion to sick people can heal them or at the very least make 
them feel better. In the forest, metta helps to overcome fears and avert danger: 
“Animals are normally very sensitive to metta and may sometimes respond 
better than humans!” Sujiva then concludes: 


Of all these miracles, the greatest miracle mettd gives is the miracle 
of purification. When we have mettd, our defilements are overcome. 
Special reference can be made here to ill will or anger. It soothes 
us as much as an antidote that removes the snake’s poison that 
burns in the body. 

Venerable Sujiva, Loving-kindness Meditation, LKMS p.84 


See also: jhana, karuna (+4), maitri (+4), mudita (8.1), upekkha (8.1). 


. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 9, PTSV pp.295-325. 

. Digha Nikaya 33, Sangiti Sutta, PTSD3 pp.248-S0. 

. Anguttara Nikadya 4:125, Metta Sutta, PTSA2 pp.129-30; cf. NDBB pp.508-9. 

E.g. Anguttara Nikdya 4:126, Metta Sutta, PTSA2 p.130; cf; NDBB pp.509-10. 

. E.g. Majjhima Nikaya 43 (Mahdavedalla Sutta), 97 (Dhananjani Sutta), 

PTSM1 p.297, PTSM2 p.195. 

6. Majjhima Nikaya 83, Makhddeva Sutta, PTSM2 pp.76-78; cf. MDBB 
pp.693-94. 

7. Anguttara Nikdya 10:219, Karajakaya Sutta, PTSA5 pp.299-301, NDBB 
p.1542. 

8. Venerable Sujiva, Loving-kindness Meditation, LKMS. 

9. Venerable Sujiva, Loving-kindness Meditation; cf. LKMS pp.30-31. 


buddhanussati (Pa) Lit. recollection (anussati) of the Buddha. See anussati. 


bu xing ér xing (C), fugy0-nigyo (J) Lit. not (bi, fu) practising (xing, gyd) 
yet (ér, ni) practising (xing, gyd); not doing yet doing; Chdn and Zen 
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Buddhist expressions meaning to practise meditation without expectation, 
calculation, or forced effort; to meditate effortlessly, selflessly, naturally, 
and spontaneously. 


caganussati (Pa) Lit. recollection (anussati) of one’s own generosity (caga) or 
liberality. See anussati. 


canchan (C) Lit. to practise (can) Chan Buddhist meditation; in Daoism, to sit 
in meditation. See meditation (Daoism). 


cankama (Pa), chankrama (S), ’chag pa (T), jIngxing (C), kinhin, kydgy6 (J) 
Lit. terraced walkway, promenade; walking up and down; in Buddhism, walk- 
ing meditation or mindful walking; one of the four postures (Pa. iryapatha) in 
which Buddhist meditation is traditionally practised, viz. walking, standing, 
sitting, and lying down. Chankrama (S) and cankama (Pa) also refer to the 
itinerant life of a mendicant. 

According to Buddhist tradition, the Buddha passed the third week follow- 
ing his enlightenment practising cankama. The site of his walk is preserved 
as a raised platform called the Cankama at Bodh Gaya in the state of Bihar, 
India. This is where the Buddha is said to have received enlightenment, and is 
one of the most venerated Buddhist pilgrimage sites. The Cankama is a long, 
narrow masonry platform, hung with garlands, the footsteps of the Buddha 
being represented by fresh lotus flowers. 

In the Cankama Sutta, the Buddha enumerates the several benefits of 
walking meditation: 


These are the five rewards for one who practises walking meditation 
(cankama). Which five? He can endure travelling by foot; he can 
endure exertion; he becomes free from disease; whatever he has eaten 
and drunk, chewed and savoured, becomes well digested; the concen- 
tration he wins while doing walking meditation lasts for a long time. 

Anguttara Nikdya 5:29, Cankama Sutta, PTSA3 pp.29-30, ANTB 


No further instructions are to be found in the Pali suttas, but the received 
wisdom is that while walking, the mind should be kept consciously occupied 
either with the thought of walking, or with a continuation of the visualizations 
or other practices that have been the focus of seated meditation. Cankama 
is thus deemed to be a part of the practice of mindfulness of the body (Pa. 
kayanupassana, kayagatasati). Ajahn Chah (1918-1992), a well-known 
teacher of the Thai Forest Tradition, makes some practical suggestions: 
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When you’re practising walking meditation (cankama), have a walking 
path, say from one tree to another, about fifty feet in length. Walking 
cankama is the same as sitting meditation. Focus your awareness: 
“Now, I am going to put forth effort. With strong recollection and 
self-awareness I am going to pacify my mind.” The object of con- 
centration depends on the person. Find what suits you. Some people 
spread metta (lovingkindness) to all sentient beings and then, leading 
with their right foot, walk at a normal pace, using the mantra “Buddho 
(Buddha)” in conjunction with the walking — continually being aware 
of that object. If the mind becomes agitated then stop, calm the mind, 
and then resume walking. Constantly self-aware: aware at the begin- 
ning of the path, aware at every stage of the path, the beginning, the 
middle, and the end. Make this knowing continuous. 

This is a method, focusing on walking cankama. Walking cankama 
means walking to and fro. It’s not easy. Some people see us walking up 
and down and think we’re crazy. They don’t realize that walking cankama 
gives rise to great wisdom. Walk to and fro. If you’re tired then stand 
and still your mind. Focus on making the breathing comfortable. When 
it is reasonably comfortable, then switch the attention to walking again, 

Ajahn Chah, Teachings of Ajahn Chah, TACD p.77 


In Zen Buddhism, mindful walking (kinhin) is used to break up long ses- 
sions of sitting meditation (zazen) in order to move the limbs, restore feeling 
and blood circulation to the legs, and shake off drowsiness. Zazen sessions 
spanning several hours are generally broken up into fifty minutes of sitting, 
followed by ten minutes of walking, with a bell being struck by the medita- 
and style are prevalent among the different East Asian Buddhist schools. The 
prescribed speed varies from very slow, almost standing still, with each half 
step accompanied by a full respiration (as in the Sotd school), to a fast, even 
jogging or running speed (as in the Rinzai school). Meditators may walk back 
and forth along a prescribed straight path of even ground approximately fifty 
feet long, or they may make circuits of the meditation hall. Kinhin is also 
regarded as a link between the stillness of zazen and the activity of the day. 
The somewhat loose Western understanding of the practice as any variety of 
mindful walking is a misconception.’ 

Specific hand and arm postures are adopted during the practice, notably 
shashu and isshu. In the traditional shashu posture, the thumb of the left hand 
is folded into the left palm, forming a fist around it. The fist is placed in the 
centre of the chest with the palm inwards, and is covered with the right hand, 
the hands inside the sleeves of the robe. The elbows are held away from the 
body, the forearms parallel to the floor. In the isshu posture, the fist is held 
with the thumb side against the chest. 
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Given the prevalence of the practice in modern times, it is surprising that 
Dogen Zenji (1200-1253), the Japanese Zen master who founded the Soto 
Zen school, provides no details on the subject in his monumental work, the 
Shobdgenzo. In fact, throughout the works attributed to him, passing refer- 
ences to kinhin are only found in a scattered and incomplete form. He mentions 
the practice here and there, with no fuller explanation, as for instance: 


When one patch-robed monk asked in all sincerity whether repairs 
might be made (to the dilapidated meditation hall), the old master 
turned down the request, saying, “Our Buddha has said that this period 
of time corresponds to the degenerate aeon, and that even high cliffs 
and deep valleys shift and change, never remaining constant. So, how 
can we possibly seek to sate ourselves by fulfilling our every wish? 
The saintly ones of olden times, for the most part, did their walking 
meditation (kinhin) on bare ground beneath the trees. This was the 
ancient and exemplary way of practice, a profound custom that went 
far beyond simply the form of walking. You have all left home life 
behind in order to pursue the Way, but you still have not learned how 
to use your hands and feet harmoniously. A monk’s life lasts barely 
some forty or fifty years. Who has time to waste in vain pursuits, such 
as making ostentatious buildings?” 

Eihei Dégen, Shébégenzo, Gyoji, T82 2582:131a7—15, STHT (29) p.389 


Kinhin, with its established methods and rituals known today, seems to have 
been introduced by Menzan Zuih6 (1683-1769), a Japanese scholar and abbot 
of two Soto Zen temples, in his very brief (one page in a modern edition) text, 
the Kinhinki, and in his short collection of notes and commentary on this 
text, the Kinhinki-Monge. The Kinhinki contains short phrases drawn from 
writings attributed to Dogen, such as the autobiographical reminiscences in 
his Hokyoki. Linking these with passages from widely accepted texts such 
as the Lotus Sutra, Menzan conveys the impression that the instructions 
concerning the ritual that he pieces together are authenticated by Dogen 
himself. According to David Riggs: 


In the Kinhinki and his commentary, Menzan wove together scattered 
phrases from Dogen into a paragraph of ritual instructions. To this 
he added bits and pieces of texts that either carry the authority of the 
Buddhist mainstream or are the reports of a traveller to or from India. 
He attempted to show that the way of walking meditation of Dogen 
is both the true way and is different from the practice of walking in a 
circle around a Buddha statue... . 

It is not at all clear how many Soto monks were doing this kind of 
kinhin, and Menzan does not discuss how it was incorporated into the 
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monastic routine. This style of kinhin was probably borrowed from 
(the) Obaku (school of Zen), like many monastic practices in both Soto 
and Rinzai Zen. Menzan’s prescription for kinhin is entirely different 
from this style and is very close to the posture and pace of present-day 
Soto ritual. There is, however, nothing at all in Menzan’s writing about 
how to integrate it with seated meditation, and so the modern practice 
of a fixed period of walking between two consecutive periods of seated 
meditation cannot be attributed to Menzan. The striking feature of his 
prescription, pacing the slow walk with the breath, is a characteristic 
ritual in modern Soto, and as far as I have been able to determine, is 
unique to Japanese Soto Zen. It is apparently not found in any docu- 
ment prior to the Hokyoki, where Rujing (Dogen’s Chinese master) 
himself says that it is unknown to others. The other details such as how 
exactly to hold the hands and the length of time to stop after turning 
around are not found in Dogen, nor any texts that Dogen uses. Menzan 
is obliged to find textual evidence elsewhere, and he has to go very 
far afield from the usual Zen sources, but his ritual instructions have 
been faithfully preserved as if from Dogen himself. 

Ritual detail is one area where one would expect that personal, 
hands-on instruction would be paramount, but Menzan utterly ignores 
contemporary custom in the Kinhinki except to disparage it. He never 
refers to what he must have learned from his own teacher, and he 
even dares to point out that Bodhidharma had read all the available 
translated scriptures, and therefore, the Zen maxim of “Not relying 
on words and letters” needs to be reconsidered. The very texts that 
Menzan uses, however, stress the importance of personal teaching or 
of face-to-face transmission, which is indeed a hallmark of the Zen 
mythos. This is especially clear in the Hokyoki, which depicts Rujing 
as the only source for the proper style of kinhin, a fact that Menzan 
affirms: he finds no other authority for this practice. 

Menzan took this core, which was unknown outside of his lineage, 
and wove an impressive web of Buddhist textual authority around it. 
He added details where needed from these sources and situated the 
ritual in the context of mainstream Buddhist practice, while keeping 
its unique Sto elements. He took cold fragments of texts and brought 
aritual to life from these unpromising phrases. As a result of Menzan’s 
efforts, the Kinhinki became an accepted part of the ritual literature and 
the kinhin ritual became a living orthodoxy that has been passed on 
from master to disciple. Thanks to his textual research, his persuasion 
and his self-effacement, there is now a traditional ritual of walking 
meditation that is a characteristic of Soto Zen, strictly preserved and 
transmitted to Buddhist practitioners around the world. 

David Riggs, “Meditation in Motion,” in ZRZB pp.256-58 
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1. See David Riggs, “Meditation in Motion,” in ZRZB pp.223-58. 


ceaseless prayer, constant prayer, continuous prayer, prayer without ceas- 
ing, unceasing prayer An internal and spiritual state or attitude of constant 
remembrance of God; ceaseless awareness of the divine presence within; 
specifically, in the Orthodox Church, the ceaseless repetition of the prayer of 
Jesus. In Christianity, the ideal of ceaseless prayer is commonly associated 
with Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonians, where he advises, “Pray without 
ceasing.”’ However, he does not expand on what he means by it. 
The seventh-century Isaac of Nineveh seems to understand constant 
prayer as a spiritual state of being, in which the soul is continually aware of 
the Spirit within: 


If a man has not received in truth the gift of the Comforter, it is not 
possible for him to accomplish constant prayer in quiet. When the 
Spirit takes its dwelling place in a man, he does not cease to pray, 
because the Spirit will constantly pray in him. Then, neither when he 
sleeps, nor when he is awake, will prayer be cut off from his soul; but 
when he eats and when he drinks, when he lies down or when he does 
any work, even when he is immersed in sleep, the perfumes of prayer 
will breathe in his soul spontaneously. And henceforth he will not 
possess prayer at limited times, but always; and when he has outward 
rest, even then prayer is ministered unto him secretly. For the silence 
of the serene is prayer. ... For their deliberations are divine impulses. 
The motions of the pure mind are quiet voices with which they secretly 
chant psalms to the Invisible One. 

Isaac of Nineveh, Treatises 35, On Excellence, MTIN p.174 


The medieval English mystic Richard Rolle regards a constant attitude of prayer 
as essential for inner recollection: “Constant prayer greatly helps to acquire and 
retain this stability of mind.’”? Likewise, Walter Hilton regards continuous prayer 
as a prerequisite for spiritual progress: “Pray continually if you want to gain 
the grace of devotion for yourself, and to make progress in the way of Christ.”? 
Speaking specifically of the prayer of Jesus and linking it to Paul’s injunc- 
tion, the fourteenth-century Patriarch of Constantinople, Kallistos I, says: 


Unceasing prayer consists in an unceasing invocation of the Name of 
God. Whether talking, sitting, walking, making something, eating or 
occupied in some other way, one should at all times and in every place 
call upon the name of God, according to the command of scripture: 
“Pray without ceasing.” 

Kallistos I, in OPJ p.62 
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Other monks of the Orthodox tradition have expressed a similar understand- 
ing. There is nothing outward about this prayer: 


Unceasing prayer is prayer that does not leave the soul day or night. It 
consists not in what is outwardly perceived — outstretched hands, bod- 
ily stance, or verbal utterance — but in our inner concentration on the 
activity of the spirit (nous) and on remembrance (mnémé) of God.... 
It can be perceived spiritually by those capable of such perception. 
You can devote yourself constantly to prayer only when your 
thoughts are mustered under the command of the spirit (nous), delving 
in profound peace and reverence into the depths of God and seeking 
therein to taste the sweet waters of contemplation. When this peace is 
not present, such prayer is impossible. Only when your soul’s powers 
are pacified through spiritual knowledge can you attain constant prayer. 
Nikétas Stéthatos, On the Inner Nature of Things 74-75, Philokalia; cf. PCT4 p.128 


The purpose of continuous prayer is to keep the mind in a state of constant 
internal mindfulness and awareness of the Divine: 


Negligence is to be dreaded. We must pray unceasingly lest some 
thought comes and separates us from God, distracting our mind (nous) 
from Him. For the pure heart, being completely receptive to the Holy 
Spirit, mirrors God in His entirety. 

Anon., On Abba Philémon, Philokalia; cf. PCT2 pp.353-54 


Watchfulness and the Jesus prayer ... mutually reinforce one another; 
for close attentiveness goes with constant prayer, while prayer goes 
with close watchfulness and attentiveness of mind (nous). 

Hésychios the Priest, On Watchfulness 94, Philokalia; cf. PCT1 p.178 


Such internal vigilance prepares the mind and soul to be fully recollected at 
the time of prayer: 


Get ready for your set time of prayer by unceasing prayer in your soul. 
In this way, you will soon make progress. 
John Klimakos, Ladder of Ascent 28, LDAC p.278 


The results of continuous repetition of the Jesus prayer are multiple. The 
mind is cleansed of its impurities: 


It is through unceasing prayer that the mind is cleansed of the dark 
clouds, the tempest of the demons. And when it is cleansed, the divine 
light of Jesus cannot but shine in it. 

Hésychios the Priest, On Watchfulness 175, Philokalia, PCT1 p.193 
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It is filled with an inner spiritual strength: 


If we persevere in unceasing prayer and the other virtues, there 
will come upon us a mighty force, infinitely stronger than any we 
can exert. This force cannot be described in human language; in its 
great strength it overcomes our worst faults of character, ... con- 
quering both the sinful inclinations of our soul and the disordered 
impulses of our body. 

John of Karpathos, Encouragement of Monks 50, Philokalia, PCT1 p.310 


The spiritual eyes are opened: 


Through unceasing prayer and the study of the divine scriptures, the 

soul’s spiritual eyes are opened, and they see the King of the celestial 

powers, and great joy and fierce longing burn intensely in the soul. 
Anon., On Abba Philémon, Philokalia; cf: PCT2 p.346 


Such prayer is a divine gift, bringing with it the warmth of spiritual 
consolations: 


God is the teacher of prayer; true prayer is the gift of God. To him 
who prays constantly with contrition of spirit, with the fear of God and 
with attention, God Himself gives gradual progress in prayer. From 
humble and attentive prayer, spiritual action and spiritual warmth 
make their appearance and quicken the heart. The quickened heart 
draws the mind to itself and becomes a temple of grace-given prayer 
and a treasury of the spiritual gifts which are procured by such prayer 
as a matter of course. 

Ignatius Brianchaninov, On the Prayer of Jesus 8, OPJ p.66 


To someone who is absorbed in this prayer, the entire world becomes sacred: 


(Staretz Silouan said:) “The Lord is glorified in holy temples, while 
monks and anchorites praise God in their hearts. The heart of the 
anchorite is a temple and his mind an altar, for the Lord loves to dwell 
in the heart and mind of man.” 

And he would say, too, that when unceasing prayer becomes 
established in the depths of the heart all the world is transformed into 
a temple of God. 

Archimandrite Sophrony, Monk of Mount Athos, MMA p.75 


Understanding ceaseless prayer as both a spiritual state and a particular 
practice, twentieth-century Quaker, Thomas Kelly, advises that a life of 
ceaseless prayer requires constant and persistent effort: 
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How shall we lay hold of that Life and Power, and live the life of 
prayer without ceasing? By quiet, persistent practice in turning all of 
our being, day and night, in prayer and inward worship and surrender, 
toward Him who calls in the deeps of our souls. Mental habits of 
inward orientation must be established. An inner, secret turning to 
God can be made fairly steady, after weeks and months and years of 
practice and lapses, and failures and returns. It is as simple an art as 
Brother Lawrence found it, but it may be long before we achieve any 
steadiness in the process. 

Begin now, as you read these words, as you sit in your chair, to 
offer your whole selves, utterly and in joyful abandon, in quiet, glad 
surrender to Him who is within. In secret ejaculations of praise, turn 
in humble wonder to the Light, faint though it may be. Keep contact 
with the outer world of sense and meanings. Here is no discipline 
in absent-mindedness. Walk and talk and work and laugh with your 
friends. But behind the scenes, keep up the life of simple prayer and 
inward worship. Keep it up throughout the day. Let inward prayer be 
your last act before you fall asleep and the first act when you awake. 
And in time you will find, as did Brother Lawrence, that “those who 
have the wind of the Holy Spirit go forward even in sleep.””* 

The first days and weeks and months are awkward and painful, 
but enormously rewarding. Awkward, because it takes constant vigi- 
lance and effort and reassertions of the will at the first level. Painful, 
because our lapses are so frequent, the intervals when we forget Him 
so long. Rewarding, because we have begun to live. But these weeks 
and months and perhaps even years must be passed through before He 
gives us greater and easier stayedness upon Himself.... 

Begin where you are. Live this present moment, this present hour 
as you now sit in your seats, in utter, utter submission and openness 
toward Him. Listen outwardly to these words, but within, behind the 
scenes, in the deeper levels of your lives where you are all alone with 
God the loving eternal One, keep up a silent prayer, “Open thou my 
life. Guide my thoughts where I dare not let them go. But Thou darest. 
Thy will be done.” Walk on the streets and chat with your friends. But 
every moment behind the scenes be in prayer, offering yourselves in 
continuous obedience. 

I find this internal continuous prayer life absolutely essential. It 
can be carried on day and night, in the thick of business, in home and 
school. Such prayer of submission can be so simple. It is well to use 
a single sentence, repeated over and over and over again, such as this: 
“Be Thou my will. Be Thou my will,” or “I open all before Thee. I 
open all before Thee,” or “See earth through heaven. See earth through 
heaven.” This hidden prayer life can pass, in time, beyond words and 
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phrases into mere ejaculations, “My God, my God, my Holy One, my 
Love,” or into the adoration of the Upanishad, “Oh Wonderful, Oh 
Wonderful, Oh Wonderful.”* Words may cease and one stands and 
walks and sits and lies in wordless attitudes of adoration and submis- 
sion and rejoicing and exultation and glory.... 

If you slip and stumble and forget God for an hour, and assert your 
old proud self, and rely upon your own clever wisdom, don’t spend 
too much time in anguished regrets and self-accusations, but begin 
again, just where you are. 

Thomas Kelly, Testament of Devotion, TDK pp.11—12, 33-34 


See also: monologistos euché, prayer of Jesus, prayer of the heart. 


Thessalonians 5:17, KJV. 

Richard Rolle, Fire of Love 20; cf: FLML p.90, FLRR p.107. 

Walter Hilton, Perfection 2, PAS p.3. 

Brother Lawrence, Practice of the Presence of God, Letters 4; cf. PPGL p.38. 
Taittirtya Upanishad 3:10.5. 


AWN 


charya tantra (S), spyod rgyud (T) Lit. practice (charya) tantra; performance 
tantra; a small category of esoteric or tantric Buddhist texts that emphasizes 
practice; the second of a common three-part classification of tantric texts 
and practices described by the three ‘new’ schools (Kagyii, Sakya, and 
Geluk) of Tibetan Buddhism that emerged during the eleventh to fourteenth 
centuries CE; the fifth of the nine-vehicle (navaydna) stages on the spiritual 
path according to the older Nyingma (‘Old Translations’) school, who trace 
their origins to the eighth-century teacher and translator of Sanskrit texts, 
Padmasambhava; represented by a very few texts (eight, according to the 
Tibetan Kanjur collection of texts), of which the most commonly mentioned 
is the Mahdvairochana-abhisambodhi Tantra (c.C7th); also called ubhaya 
tantra (dual tantra). 

This tantra sees the celestial buddha Vairochana as the primal or cosmic 
buddha who pervades all things and who not only manifested as the historical 
Buddha for the benefit of sentient beings, but is the ultimate cosmic source 
of all celestial beings. Here, a meditator’s intention is intense inner identifi- 
cation with Vairochana through visualization of himself as the buddha, by 
means of standard tantric practices using mandalas, mantras, rituals, and so 
forth. In this way, the meditator comes to see the world through the eyes of 
Vairochana, so to speak. Vairochana appears at the centre of many mandalas, 
with the other four dhyani buddhas of tantric Buddhism located in the four 
cardinal directions. Vairochana’s role as the primal buddha, which appears 
in such Mahayana texts as the composite Avatamsaka Sitra, predates the rise 
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of tantric Buddhism. Unlike the kriyd (ritual) tantras, the spiritual goal of 
enlightenment and liberation from the cycle of transmigration figures more 
prominently as the primary goal of the practice.’ 

Although the precise meaning of charyd in this context is uncertain, charyd 
tantra is said by the eighth-century Indian scholar and monk Buddhaguhya to 
get its name from seeking a balance between the outer and inner practices of 
the first and third categories of tantra, i.e. the outward rituals of kriyd tantra 
and the internal practices advocated by the yoga tantras. Because it seeks the 
intermediate ground between the two tantras, charyda tantra is also known 
as ubhaya tantra (dual tantra). 

However, classification of the many and varied (maybe around 2,000) 
tantric texts has been retrospective, and the various classificatory systems are 
not always in agreement. It is also unlikely that belonging to any particular 
category was a part of the original authors’ way of thinking, since such 
categories did not exist when the texts were written. 


See also: anuttara-yoga tantra, kriya tantra, navayana. 


1. See Paul Williams, Buddhist Thought, BTIT pp.155-56. 


chatumudra (S), phyag rgya bzhi (T) Lit. four (chatur, bzhi) seals (mudra, phyag 


rgya); the four tantric meditational mudrdas, which are: mahamudra (T. phyag 
rgya chen po), karma-mudra (T. las kyi phyag rgya), dharmamudra (T. chos 
kyi phyag rgya), and samaya-mudra (T. dam tshig gi phyag rgya). 

Evolving over several centuries, mahamudra has come to be a catch-all 
term for a spectrum of Tibetan tantric teachings associated with the ‘new- 
translation’ schools (Kagyii, Sakya, Kadampa, Geluk, and the smaller Jonang 
tradition), which are contrasted with the Nyingma (‘Old Translation’ ) tradi- 
tion. The primary focus of mahdmudra is the pristine and primordial nature 
of the mind. 

Definition of the four mudras is confusing because the meaning can vary 
depending on the context; and in non-tantric Buddhist traditions, karma-, 
dharma- and samaya-mudra possess a variety of other meanings. The Tibetan 
lama, Drikungpa Jigten G6npo (1143-1217), founder of the Drikung Kagyii 
school, describes some of these differences.! 

Karma-mudra is the seal or symbol of action or behaviour (karma). For 
the Theravada monk (shravaka), karma-mudra is conformity of speech, 
mind and bodily actions to the monastic code (vinaya). For the Mahayana 
bodhisattva, karma-mudra is conformity in all respects to the bodhisattva 
principles. In the anuttara-yoga class of tantra, karma-mudra refers to the 
partner in tantric sexual rites who helps the practitioner transfer him- or 
herself to a higher level of realization. 
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Likewise, dharmamudra for the shravaka is understanding that an 
individual identity does not exist; for the Mahayana bodhisattva, having 
relinquished all discursive and conceptual thinking, and seeing all phenomena 
as illusions, dharmamudra is meditation on Reality as shinyata (voidness, 
emptiness); and for the practitioner of anuttara-yoga tantra, dharmamudra 
is merging of the mind and pranas (subtle life energies), especially in the 
heart chakra (centre). Dharma is a term with a wide range of meaning, from 
‘teaching’ or ‘doctrine’ to the ‘path that is followed to attain enlightenment’. 
It can also mean ‘thing’, ‘phenomenon’, ‘practice’, and so on. 

In other Buddhist schools, dharmamudra can refer to three marks or seals 
that distinguish Buddhist teachings from non-Buddhist. The three seals can 
vary. In one instance, they are: anitya (impermanence of all things), anatman 
(lack of a permanent individuality or self), and nirvana (ultimate Reality). In 
another instance, nirvdna is replaced by duhkha (suffering as a characteristic 
of all life experience). 

Samaya-mudra for the shravaka is gaining freedom from negative emotions 
and attitudes through contact with his essential inner purity attained by medi- 
tation on the illusoriness of personal identity. For the Mahayana bodhisattva, 
samaya-mudra is such a high degree of self-control and restraint that no hint 
of self-interest ever lies behind any thought or deed. In the anuttara-yoga class 
of tantra, samaya-mudra is never letting commitment to bodhisattva princi- 
ples degenerate when beginning to receive spiritual empowerment. Samaya 
means ‘bond’, ‘covenant’, ‘vow’, ‘pledge’, ‘agreement’, or ‘commitment’. 
In a general context, samaya-mudra implies commitment to the vows taken 
at the time of initiation (abhisheka), and to all aspects of the spiritual path. 

In sexual yoga, a samaya-mudra is a fully qualified partner who is of the 
right age and social standing and who adheres to the commitments (samaya) 
of the tantric path. A karma-mudra may not be so qualified. In this context, 
an additional mudrd, a jiidna-mudrad, is also mentioned. A jridna-mudra is 
an imagined or visualized sexual partner. In mahadmudra, a sexual partner 
is deemed unnecessary. In some expositions, the references to sexual 
yoga are regarded as metaphors, interpreted in terms of the four blisses 
(chaturananda). In this sense, karma-mudrd symbolizes bliss (Gnanda) as 
the consort; samaya-mudra represents the perfect bliss of the mystical union 
of the yi dam with his consort; dharmamudra signifies the cessation of bliss 
in realization of the reality of emptiness (shiinyata); and mahadmudra is 
attainment of buddhahood. 

Together with mahamudra, these three mudrds also constitute the four 
meditational mudras of yoga tantra. Yoga tantra meditation involves visuali- 
zation of meditational deities (yi dam) and mandalas. The practice includes 
control of breathing and the subtle life energies (pranayama), repetition of 
mantras (especially seed mantras), and hand gestures (mudras). The yi dam 
is generally one of the celestial buddhas. In this instance, karma-mudra 
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refers to the use of mudras that symbolize the actions (karma) of the buddha. 
Dharmamudra corresponds to the use of the buddha’s particular bija- 
mantra, which symbolizes the speech or teachings (dharma) of the buddha. 
Samaya-mudra refers to the use of hand gestures that symbolize the mind 
and traditionally attributed characteristics of the buddha. 

These mudras lead to mahamudra, which is the goal of spiritual endeav- 
our. For the shravaka, mahadmudra is nirvana, with the extinction of all 
imperfections and impurities. For the bodhisattva who has followed a path 
of compassion and an understanding of shiinyata (emptiness, voidness) as 
Reality, mahamudra is the experience of true compassion and the wisdom that 
arises from the experience of shiinyata. For the practitioner of the anuttara- 
yoga class of tantra, mahamudra is realization of the blissful awareness that 
originates from shanyatd. 

Explaining the meaning of these four mudras entirely from the viewpoint 
of practitioners of the anuttara-yoga class of tantra, Drikungpa explains 
that karma-mudra encompasses a range of tantric practices, including the 
six doctrines of Naropa, such as development of the inner heat (gtum mo), 
control of the prana (subtle life energies), and various other yogic and tantric 
practices. The deep awareness and blissful consciousness that arise as a result 
of these practices is dharmamudra. Remaining unattached to this blissful 
awareness through a discriminating awareness of shiinyatd is samaya-mudra; 
and having become entirely familiar with this state of consciousness, when 
the practitioner becomes entirely and spontaneously focused on shinyata 
alone, is mahamudra. 


See also: anuttara-yoga tantra, anuyoga, Dzogchen, gtum mo, mahamudra. 


1. See Alexander Berzin, Gelug-Kagyu Tradition of Mahamudra, GKTM 
pp.126-28. 


chixin (C) Lit. to control (chi) the mind (xin); to manage or hold onto the mind. 
See zhixin. 


cittanupassana (Pa), chittanupashyana (S) Lit. contemplation (anupassanda) 
of consciousness or mind; the third of the four foundations of mindfulness 
(satipatthana). See satipatthana. 


concentration Focused mental attention; spiritually, inner focusing of the attention 
upon a verbal formula, upon a prayer, upon any object or subject chosen for 
meditation, upon the inner darkness and silence, upon the inner light or divine 
sound, upon the awareness of God and His presence, upon particular centres 
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within the body, and so on; meditation, recollection, repetition, remembrance 
of God; quietude, inner stillness and tranquillity. 

The mind is scattered into material things. Filled with thoughts of the 
world, it cannot return to the heavenly realms unless it becomes entirely 
concentrated on “things divine”: 


When the mind (nous) has been drawn down from the realm above, it 
will not return thither unless it is completely detached from worldly 
things through concentration on things divine. 

Ilias the Presbyter, Gnomic Anthology 3:7, Philokalia; cf. PCT3 pp.47-48 


The mind rebels against concentrated prayer, and would much rather indulge 
in intellectual consideration of spiritual matters: 


Our mind (nous) often finds it hard to endure praying because of 
the straitness and concentration which this involves; but it joyfully 
turns to theology because of the broad and unhampered scope 
of divine speculation. 

Diadochos of Photiki, On Spiritual Knowledge 68, Philokalia; cf: PCT1 p.275 


Even when focused, the mind is easily blown off track by the events of life: 


An unexpected event or misfortune considerably disrupts the mind’s 
attentiveness; and, by dislodging the mind (nous) from its concentra- 
tion on higher realities and from its noble state of virtue, it diverts it 
towards sinful quarrelsomeness and wrangling. 

Philotheos of Sinai, On Watchfulness 39, Philokalia; cf. PCT3 p.31 


See also: attention (8.1), prayer of Jesus, recollection, remembrance 
of God. 


concentration tools In Native North American traditions, a technique that helps 
to focus the mind, inducing an appropriate state for participation in religious 
ceremonies, thought transference, healing, or contact with the spirits and 
Wakan-Tanka (Great Spirit); a term used especially by the Lakota holy man 
and healer Frank Fools Crow, as described by Thomas Mails (1920-2001), 
an American artist and writer who developed a long-term association with 
Native American traditions. 

These concentration or focusing tools included the three main rites of the 
Lakota tradition: the sun dance (wiwanyag wachipi), the sweat lodge (inipi), 
and the spirit-calling ritual (yuwipi). But when asked by Thomas Mails, 
Fools Crow added that anything that helps to focus the mind can be called a 
“concentration tool”: 
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“In the outside world these days,” I said, “people are talking a lot 
about what you call ‘concentration tools’, but they use the words, 
‘focusing tools’. Do you mind if I call them that for readers who are 
used to the words?” 

“That will be waste (good),” he replied. 

“By ‘concentration tools’ you mean the ancient rituals and the indi- 
vidual ritual items that were given to your people in the beginning?” 

“Thoughts too. Anything that helps us concentrate and draws us 
more and more into the talking that goes on with Wakan-Tanka and 
the helpers is a concentrating tool.” 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM pp.41-42 


Fools Crow says that he learnt these methods from human teachers, as well 
as directly from “Wakan-Tanka and the helpers”. But first, purification is 
required so that the tools are effective and spiritual power can be used to help 
others. Mails summarizes the process as: 


First purification; second, becoming a clean tube for the higher powers 
to work in; third, using the focusing tools to walk the ancient pathways 
where we will find guidance and ways to achieve goals; and fourth, 
dispensing this power to others. ... 

In his initial vision quest in 1903, Fools Crow was given a certain 
powerful medicine (inner powers) and numerous ways to perform 
healing and curing rites. In subsequent vision quests, Wakan-Tanka 
gave him powerful healing songs, and three of the most phenomenal 
meditation and focusing tools ever handed down to humankind. Along 
with his regular use of the sun dance, the purification lodge, and the 
yuwipi, his diligent employment of these songs and tools played the 
greatest roles in stirring up and setting loose the power that Wakan- 
Tanka and the helpers had added to his own. 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM pp.43, 67 


These three concentration tools were painted sticks, adorned with pieces of 
coloured cloth and various other items: 


One tool enabled him to do thought transference — conveying thoughts 
and instructions to other people, influencing them, and also learning 
what they were being told, thinking, and doing. A second tool (the 
regeneration tool) empowered him with continual strength, longev- 
ity, and regeneration by giving him a wondrous way to achieve daily 
rebirth, renewal, fertility, and thanksgiving. The third tool was a stun- 
ning sacred self-offering stick, whose use allowed him to continually 
offer his entire self for service to the higher powers. It is important 
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to know that Fools Crow believed we can use these same tools to 
accomplish everything he did. 
Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM p.67 


Thomas Mails describes his first exposure to Fools Crow’s thought- 
transference stick. A vision quest is a four-day retreat in quest of visions and 
spiritual experience: 


In my book, Secret Native American Pathways, I tell about a visit I 
made to Fools Crow while he was guiding a vision quester at Bear 
Butte, and how he told me he had been sending his thoughts to and 
learning about the man who was on top of the butte while Fools Crow 
performed customary rituals at their purification lodge (sweat lodge) 
in a meadow far below.' He had used thought transference to instruct 
the man to make four little crosses out of sticks, to place these upright 
in arow in front of him, and then to offer prayers to them. Making this 
kind of prayer item was an unheard-of thing to do, and certainly not 
a standard part of the questing procedure. Also, Fools Crow related 
to me the details of the vision the man had already received, and said 
further that I was to remain to hear what the man said when he came 
down from the mountain. Then Fools Crow added that he would arrive 
within the next half hour. Minutes later, the man came walking down 
the winding trail, surprised and disconcerted to see me there with the 
holy man. When Fools Crow asked him to relate what he had seen, 
heard, and done during his four days and nights on the mountain, he 
squirmed even more, and I knew why. It was customary for only the 
quester’s mentor to be told these personal things. 

But the man obeyed, and what Fools Crow had revealed to me 
proved to be exactly what the man had experienced, including his 
being puzzled by a strange compulsion to make the four stick crosses. 
“Why did I do this?” he asked, after which Fools Crow looked at me 
and smiled broadly. 

This was two-dimensional (two-way) thought transference, and to 
say the least an impressive performance by the old lord of the holy 
men. That much I have already reported ... but not the following: 


When I first arrived at Fools Crow’s camp, he was in the process 
of sending his thoughts to the man and also obtaining more 
information about the man’s vision. It was now that I was shown 
the amazing secrets of how he did it. People commonly think 
that all thought transference and thought receipt is done by 
mental concentration alone. That was not so with Fools Crow. 
He had been given a better way by far — which explains why 
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he could do it whenever he wanted to, and with a wonderful 
degree of accuracy. 

He had seen me coming toward him across the lush meadow 
and stood up to greet me with a warm hug. As we exchanged 
greetings, I noticed that next to where he had been sitting on the 
grass was a cleared circular area about ten inches in diameter. 
The cardinal direction points were marked with little patches of 
coloured cloth. In the centre of the circle and standing upright in 
the ground was a stick that was perhaps a half inch in diameter 
and eight inches long. It was wrapped in a piece of red felt that 
was held in place by a yarn belt that was done in the directional 
colours. Under the felt and the next to the stick were a blue and a 
green feather — the colours of Wakan-Tanka and of Grandmother 
Earth. Although I could not see it, he told me that also under 
the felt was a lock of the man’s hair and a little piece of his 
clothing. Tied to the belt with loops of yarn were a small stick 
cross, a white (downy) breath feather, some beads, and a piece 
of shell. The stick itself was painted red, and had three black 
dots painted on it to make a face. “This is him,” Fools Crow 
said as he pointed toward the unseen top of Bear Butte. “If am 
sending thoughts to or getting information from a woman, the 
stick is painted Grandmother Earth’s colour, green.” 

Stuck upright in the ground at the west point of the circle’s 
perimeter was another stick whose decorations were similar to 
those of the first stick. “This is me,” he said. He picked it up and 
turned it slowly as he showed it to me. “The things that are tied 
to this stick are personal things,” he went on. “Here is a little 
piece of sweetgrass from my medicine bundle.” He touched the 
piece of ceremonial costume and said, “I call my costume’s shirt 
a ‘war shirt’, but only because I wear it to war against things 
that are negative and not good. I did not fight in any wars with 
enemies or with any person, and I never wanted to. There is also 
a lock of my hair,’ he added, and then smiled as he rubbed the 
top of his greyed head. “‘The lock of hair is black. You can see 
that I put it in there many years ago.” ... 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM pp.68—70 


Mails goes on to describe how Fools Crow uses the stick for thought 
transference: 


He needed no prompting to move on, and got down on his knees at the 
west point of the circle. He picked up a golden eagle tail feather that 
was lying in front of him. “To transfer my thoughts to the other person, 
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who is that stick in the middle of the circle, I first smoke the circle 
and myself with sweetgrass to purify us and get us ready. Beginning 
at the south where life and rebirth begin, I place the stick that is me 
at each of the directions. Next, I close my eyes and relax myself by 
deep breathing. At each place as I move my stick clockwise around 
the circle I also close my eyes and concentrate upon the thoughts I 
want to send to the person. As I do this, I wave the feather toward him 
four times to push the thought in his direction. When I am finished 
with the thoughts, the last thing I do is lay the feather down pointing 
toward the quester. Then I move my stick over the feather and up to 
him. When I get to where I am touching him, I make my ‘whoo-whoo’ 
sound to push my thoughts into him. He will hear me, and he will do 
what my thoughts tell him. 

“At each of the directions, my thoughts are connected to the Person 
who lives there. I use the powers He sends me to shape the thoughts I 
am sending to a person. Sometimes, though, to have a little fun, I will 
tell the person to do some strange thing — like with the stick crosses. 
To do this, I must also tie something to represent what I want him to do 
to his stick. You see the little wooden cross there. The person always 
does what he is told, and then wonders why he did it. When he comes 
back from his quest, he will tell me about it and be very puzzled.” 

“Do you always use the two sticks for thought transference?” I 
asked. 

“No. Wakan-Tanka can do it through me simply by my thinking 
about it, but using the sticks is the best and most effective way. As 
you see I am doing it today.” 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM pp.70-71 


Fools Crow goes on to describe the similar techniques he uses to see what 
the vision quester is seeing. Mails then asks whether distance is an obstacle: 


“Can it be done by people who are a long way apart, say one person 
in South Dakota and the other person in Los Angeles?” 

He nodded and answered, “Even from England to South Dakota and 
back. Since I don’t write letters, when I travel, I take my sticks with 
me, and I sometimes send messages home by thought transference.” 
He started to chuckle then, and added, “No stamps and no telephone 
lines needed. Saves lots of money. Maybe we could sell this idea to the 
people, and all we would need then is someone to deliver packages!” 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM p.73 


When Mails asks about the advantages gained by using the sticks, Fools 
Crow replies: 
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“What advantage,” I asked, “does using the sticks have over regular 
thought transference that is done only with the mind?” 

“Tt is always the same where the concentration tools are concerned. 
Making them, purifying them with smoke, and setting them up and 
using them, all take time, and during this time you sink deeper and 
deeper into communion with Wakan-Tanka and the helpers. This gives 
them the time they need to work in and through you, and they can 
accomplish more. It is the same thing as when we make our ceremonial 
costumes and paint our bodies. All of this takes time, but it is a way 
of going more intensely into the experience. We feel it more and we 
think about it more. By the time we do our ceremony, our daily life 
and any distractions have been put aside, and we are ready to receive 
the power and set it in motion. Naturally, the end result is far greater 
than it would be if we did not do these things.” ... 

“What do you do with the sticks after you have finished with them?” 

“T tie the sticks as thank offerings to trees and bushes here on the 
sacred mountain. I keep the rest of the things to use next time.” 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM p.73 


The second concentration tool was the regeneration stick. Of a similar size, 
this stick was painted and adorned with coloured pieces of cloth, representing 
the spirits of the four directions, “plus blue for Wakan-Tanka and Tunkashila, 
and green for Grandmother Earth”. Fools Crow used the stick as part of a 
scaled-down version of the sun dance. He sings, invoking the spirits of the 
four directions, seeking their help and guidance and thanking them for the 
blessings in his life. Having demonstrated the technique, he turns to Mails, 
saying, “Now you do it”: 


He had noticed my weariness just as I had observed his. Instead of 
waiting for a reply, he went to a nearby tree and snapped off a thin 
branch. Using his pocketknife, he pared this to a length of about six 
inches and brought it back. He sat down beside me and said, “Give 
me some things of yours to tie to the stick.” 

Not being prepared and not having with me anything that was small 
and could be easily attached to the stick, I wondered what I might use. 

“Handkerchief and a key,” he said as he held out his hand to receive 
them. He was beaming and felt very good. I could feel the energy and 
enthusiasm radiating out from him. 

“What else?” I asked. 

“Shoelace!” 

I gave him one. 

“Comb,” he said and chuckled. He knew that, being bald, I probably 
didn’t carry one, and he was right. 
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I shrugged my shoulders and held out empty hands. 

“You have paper,” he said after he had stopped laughing. “Write a 
prayer to the higher powers on a little piece and fold it up.” I did this, 
and handed the paper to him. 

“That’s enough,” he said, and then rummaged around in his medi- 
cine bundle. He came out with a small piece of braided sweetgrass, 
a few turquoise-coloured beads, a patch of red felt, two white breath 
feathers, and some yarn. He deftly tied all of these to the stick, and 
added the items I had given him. “When you do this at home,” he said, 
“add carefully chosen items to the stick — things that mean something 
important to you.” 

I did the renewal meditation then, following as closely as I could 
what he had done, except that my prayers were in English and not sung. 
Afterwards I felt absolutely superb and fully regenerated. It was as if 
the weight of the previous days had never existed. It had rolled away 
and my creative thoughts were racing ahead. 

“Whenever you have used any of the ritual tools you must after- 
wards deny yourself something worthwhile for a period of four days,” 
the holy man said as he returned his paraphernalia to his medicine 
bundle and swept away with his hands all traces of what he had done 
on the ground. “This is how you tell the higher powers that you really 
appreciate what they have done for you. They will send extra blessings 
to you for this.” 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM pp.81-82 


Moving on to the third focusing tool, Mails continues: 


Two of the magical focusing tools have been described now, and 
only the third remains. While I haven’t mentioned this item until this 
chapter, after Fools Crow let me see it the first time at Bear Butte, 
and also when he did his sun dance meditation, he didn’t hide it any 
more, and I saw it a number of times as he did his private rituals. It 
was his sacred self-offering stick, a resplendent item that he kept in 
his medicine bundle in a special red cloth wrapping. He unwrapped 
it and laid it out alongside his other focusing tools while he did ritu- 
als, and he also put it down beside him when he went out to pray. He 
did not use it in the purification lodge, or at a sun dance or yuwipi. 
He did not, in fact, ever use it when someone else was sharing in a 
ritual — all of which leads me to believe that the stick must have been 
a very personal thing to be used when he was alone. (His wife) Kate 
and Fannie (who had died) before her were the only exceptions to this 
rule, and myself of course, so that I could see it and after his death 
pass along its description and the way he used it. 
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The first time he presented it to me, he held it with the greatest 
care, and I could see in his misting eyes and soft smile how much he 
cherished and respected it. If he did actually pass on his medicine 
bundle to anyone, I am certain that this beloved item was removed 
before the transfer was made, and then hidden away where no one 
could find it. 

He handed me the stick and as I inspected it I could smell the 
smoked sweet tobacco and sweetgrass that impregnated it. “I made 
this many years ago,” he said, “in 1928, just after our two sons died. 
Fannie and I lost four out of five children to sudden sicknesses. I 
tried, but there was nothing I could do for any of them. But I wanted 
Wakan-Tanka and the helpers to know that I did not blame them for the 
deaths, and that I would continue to serve them. It is made up of things 
that represent me and my thoughts, along with my love and devotion 
to the higher powers. It also expressed my continuing gratitude for 
what the higher powers have done in and through me for others. I call 
it my ‘sacred self-offering stick,’ and Stirrup (his primary teacher), 
who had one of his own, taught me how to make and use it. He told 
me that in former times every medicine person had one. I was only a 
boy when he taught me, but he said I would know when the right time 
had come to make it.” 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM pp.82-83 


Mails goes on to describe the stick: 


In appearance alone the stick was a fabulous creation, and the thought 
of its not being with him in his grave troubles me greatly. Its base was 
a ten-inch-long and one-inch-in-diameter cottonwood stick. It was 
hand carved and painted red. At its top end, which was rounded off 
slightly, he had painted on the front side three black dots to represent 
his own face. On the back side, extending from top to bottom, was a 
narrow, undulating black line. The stick was wrapped in a piece of red 
felt in such a way that the face was left exposed. Originally, he told 
me, he had used red cloth, but when that wore out he replaced it with 
the felt, which was quite new. 

On the outside of the stick, about where belt level would be on 
a person, he had wrapped and tied four strings of thick yarn in the 
four directional colours — white, black, red and yellow. To this belt 
were tied two pouches, one containing tobacco and herbs, and the 
other sage and sweetgrass. Hung from the belt on string loops were 
two beautiful seashells, some beads of different colours, and a white 
breath feather. Above the belt, a string of seven tobacco packets was 
wound around the stick. 


concentration tools 


Since it would have been difficult to do so, Fools Crow did not 
unwrap the belt and felt, but he told me what was underneath them. 
Tied upright to the stick were two long and dyed feathers — one blue 
and one red. The tips of these extended above the felt wrapping, and 
so could be seen. Also, there was a piece of the beaded turtle pouch 
that had once held a portion of his navel cord. There was a small 
fragment of cloth from the clothing of each of his deceased children, 
a scrap from the clothing of his surviving daughter, and a fragment 
from the clothing of each of his two wives. There was a bit of his first 
ceremonial costume — the one he was given when he was first made 
ceremonial chief of the Teton Sioux. The bits of clothing were kept in a 
small, woven pouch, together with four small rocks whose colours and 
shapes were different. Tucked under a string tie was some of the aging 
sage he had worn when he was sun-dancer intercessor for the first time. 

As previously indicated, the way all of this was assembled was 
simply stunning, and my illustrations will confirm this. The closest 
thing to it is the traditional spirit-keeping stick. ... Fools Crow told me 
that he refurbished the self-offering stick from time to time to keep it 
up to date and beautiful — so that it would please the higher powers. 
He added items that represented significant moments in his life, and 
he regularly replaced the tobacco offerings. 

The stick was a very personal item, and I was not certain that he 
wanted to tell me anything more about it, but he did. 

“T am fully wrapped up in this stick,” he said as he caressed it 
lovingly. “It is my way of continually telling Wakan-Tanka, and the 
helpers, and Grandmother Earth how much I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to serve them. Being one of their hollow bones (pure channels) 
means more to me than anything else in life. When I am busy with 
daily tasks, or when I need to go someplace, the stick continues to tell 
them how I feel. Wherever I am, I know the stick is doing this for me, 
and that my thanksgiving is not being neglected. Because of this, I love 
and respect the stick. Where I am, it is always in the back of my mind. 
You must tell people to make their own sacred self-offering sticks 
and to put them out as I do. It will give them a feeling of closeness to 
Wakan-Tanka and the helpers that nothing else can equal.” 

Impressed as I was, I had one more question. “What is the purpose 
of the undulating black line on the back of the stick?” 

“My prayers fly up it on their way to the higher powers, and then 
their responses come flying back down it to me.” Then he lifted up 
the felt wrapping where it covered the bottom of the line and added, 
“See, there is a little painted cup there to catch the blessings I know 
the higher powers will send me.” 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM pp.84-85 
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In other conversations, Fools Crow indicates that the use of such “‘concentra- 
tion tools” is entirely personal and everyone will tend to use them differently. 
This is a principle regarding all methods of healing: 


The fact that I am a little hollow bone does not mean that I have no 
importance where Wakan-Tanka and the helpers are concerned. On the 
contrary, they give me every opportunity to use my natural talents and 
abilities. This is true for everyone who serves them. Twenty medicine 
men will treat a person in twenty slightly different ways, and this is 
one of the fascinating things about curing and healing. We all respond 
differently to Wakan-Tanka, and do what we do the way each of us 
hears and feels His guidance. I am telling you this for the book so you 
can tell others. In their personal relationships with the higher powers, 
people out there will use the concentration tools a little differently than 
I do. The first time they might try to copy me exactly, and maybe the 
next time. But then they will reshape what they do until it is entirely 
their own in communion with the higher powers. When the desired 
results are reached, they should not ask how it happened or whether 
it was done like I would do it. They should just accept it and be glad. 

Frank Fools Crow, in Fools Crow, FCWM pp.63-64 


Fools Crow also explains why the different tribal nations use similar methods 
and hold similar beliefs: 


When I asked him why similarities exist between tribes, his answer 
was a firm, “All of us are taught by the same God, so we should 
expect to find the same teachings and practices everywhere. The 
only differences would be determined by where people have lived 
and what means were available to them. Long before writing came to 
us, we learned by observing the seasons and nature, by experiencing 
and studying with the elders, and by listening to the higher ones. In 
the beginning they taught our ancestors things that were to be passed 
down from generation to generation. Only rarely do we hear the actual 
voice of Wakan-Tanka and his helpers, although I do when I spirit 
travel, and I have heard His voice twice in visions. Mostly, I receive 
their directions and advice through meditating with concentration 
tools, and through signs or things other people say to me. Once I pray 
and use my self-offering stick, I know that the answer is on its way 
to me, and I am constantly looking for it as I go about my daily tasks 
or perform a ritual.” 

Thomas Mails, Fools Crow, FCWM pp.7-8 


It is clear that Frank Fools Crow was a remarkable human being as well as 
a gifted holy man and healer, his mind deeply steeped in his own cultural 
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images and traditions. It is also certain that an authentic Native American 
mindset is very different in character from a twentieth- or twenty-first-century 
mindset. So while a sceptical mind may seek to discount such events and 
experiences, a more open perspective may be to consider that the mind has 
hidden dimensions of which few human beings are aware. Mystics and the 
mystically minded of all probably traditions have expressed the view that 
even the seemingly real and solid material world is in fact only a projection 
of the mind. 


See also: thought transference (Native North American) (8.1). 


1. Thomas Mails, Secret Native American Pathways, SNPM pp.201-3. 


consideration A term sometimes used in translation where the context sug- 
gests that ‘meditation’, as spiritual practice, would make better sense. 
See meditation. 


contemplation (Gk. thedria, L. contemplatio) The state of inner silence and 
stillness in which the mind and soul are focused on the Divine; the silent 
awareness of God in the core of one’s being, that one’s essential being is 
in God; absorption in the darkness of one’s inner being or the divine light 
within; exercise of the inner spiritual vision of the soul and higher mind; 
contemplation of God; the means by which the soul and higher mind acquire 
direct spiritual knowledge or gnosis. 

In Christianity, contemplation is used as a general term for all stages 
of the inner life of prayer, but especially for the culminating stages of 
spiritual practice that result from interior or mental prayer and meditation. 
Meditation (when understood as reflection upon some biblical passage, or 
upon the life of Jesus, or upon some other spiritual matter), together with 
the preliminary and discursive forms of prayer, lead the aspirant to the 
gate of Truth; contemplation enables him to enter within. According to a 
maxim commonly repeated among Catholic contemplatives, which alludes 
to a saying of Jesus:! 


Seek in reading, and you shall find in meditation; knock in prayer and 
it shall be opened to you in contemplation. 
John of the Cross, Points of Love 64; cf. CWJC3 p.233 


Contemplation is used to include the visualization of Christ with the eye of 
imagination, as well as contemplation upon the inner essence of things, from 
which the created things of this world originate. In the Orthodox Church, con- 
templation is also used specifically for advanced stages of the prayer of Jesus. 
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Contemplation is also called contemplative prayer or the contemplative 
life, and is contrasted with the active life (Gk. praktiké, praxis), which is 
the practice of good works and the pursuit of perfection in human virtue. 
A number of Catholic mystics have differentiated between ‘acquired’ and 
‘infused’ contemplation, though the demarcation between the two is a matter 
of degree. The former refers to contemplative, non-discursive prayer, achieved 
with divine grace by individual effort at spiritual exercises. The latter is 
understood as a spontaneous infusion of divine love and grace: 


Contemplation is naught else than a secret, peaceful and loving infu- 
sion from God, which, if it be permitted, enkindles the soul with the 
spirit of love. ... Herein God secretly teaches the soul and instructs it 
in perfection of love, without its doing anything, or understanding of 
what manner is this infused contemplation. 

John of the Cross, Dark Night 1:10.6, 2:5.1, CWJC1 pp.358-59, 381 


Acquired contemplation is also known as active, imperfect or natural 
contemplation. Infused contemplation is also described as passive, perfect, 
supernatural or super-eminent contemplation; and to it belong the experience 
of raptures, ecstasies, suspension of the senses and intellect, and so on. 

Advanced stages of the inner life, such as the prayer of quiet and the prayer 
of union, have been identified as stages of contemplation. Various mystical 
writers, not always in agreement with each other, have also described the 
stages of the inner life as ascending degrees of contemplation. Some of 
the mystical writers of the Orthodox Church speak of a hierarchy of eight 
contemplative stages ranging from “contemplation of the formless, unorigi- 
nate and uncreated God, source of all things”, through “contemplation of 
the hierarchy and order of the spiritual powers”, to “contemplation of the 
structure of created beings”, followed by “contemplation of God’s descent 
through the incarnation of the Logos’.” After these four come further stages in 
which the mysteries of the Christian faith are contemplated. Others have said 
that the soul proceeds through contemplation of the inner essences (logoi), 
principles, foundations, or archetypes of created things to contemplation of 
the Logos itself: 


We practise the virtues in order to achieve contemplation of the inner 
essences (logoi) of created things, and from this we pass to contempla- 
tion of the Logos who gives them their being; and he manifests himself 
when we are in the state of prayer. 

Evagrios the Solitary, On Prayer 52, Philokalia, PCT] pp.61-62 


The unknown Syrian monk (c.500) who wrote pseudo-epigraphically as 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and whose writings influenced centuries of 
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Christian mysticism, describes contemplation as a state in which the bodily 
senses and the thinking mind are in abeyance: 


In the earnest exercise of mystic contemplation (mystika theamata), 
leave behind the senses and the activities of the intellect, and all 
things that the senses or the intellect can perceive, and all being and 
nonbeing. And strive upwards in unknowing, insofar as you are able, 
towards union with Him who is above all things and all knowledge. For, 
by unceasing and absolute withdrawal from yourself and all things, 
abandoning all restraint in pure and absolute ecstasy (ekstasis), and 
being set free from all, you will be borne upwards to the radiance of 
the divine darkness (theiou skotous aktis) that lies beyond all existence. 
Pseudo-Dionysius, Mystical Theology 1; cf. in CU p.25, DNMT pp.191-92, 

JTPM p.239, OCM p.175, WDAI p.130 


The anonymous author of the fourteenth-century Cloud of Unknowing 
maintains that the deepest level of contemplation that the soul can know 
while still in the body is for one’s own being to rest completely in the depths 
of inner darkness and unknowing, and to “beat upon” the “cloud and the 
darkness” .* But there are many stages on the inner journey and it is difficult 
to know exactly what an individual writer and mystic may be referring to. In 
this instance, the “radiance of the divine darkness that lies beyond all exist- 
ence” of Dionysius seems to be a description of God Himself and is thus a 
higher stage than the “darkness” and “cloud of unknowing” described by 
the author of the Cloud of Unknowing. Either way, all such inner states are 
attained in contemplation: 


The higher degree of contemplation — such as we may know it here — 
dwells entirely in this darkness and in this cloud of unknowing, with 
a loving desire and a blind awareness of the naked being of God 
Himself alone. 

Cloud of Unknowing 8; cf. CU p.50, CUEU pp.86-S7 


Such inwardness, as he and many others have asserted, is not a matter of study 
or learning but of divine grace: “This work is never got by study, but only 
by grace.”4 Even so, the experience is not the same for everyone. The same 
writer points to the different spiritual capacity of individuals to experience 
this divine ‘ravishing’: 


There are some who think this matter to be so difficult and so fearful 
that no one may come to it without great effort, and then only to relish 
it in moments of ravishing. Let me answer these folk as best I can. It 
is all by the will and good pleasure of God, according to a person’s 
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natural spiritual capacity, that this grace of contemplation and activity 
of the spirit is given. There are some who cannot reach it without long 
and arduous spiritual practice; and even then only once in a while do 
they experience the special call of our Lord and know perfection in 
this work — such a call being known as ‘ravishing’. 

Yet there are others who are so attuned in grace and in spirit, and so 
at home with God in this grace of contemplation, that they enjoy it as 
they wish, amidst their daily routine, whether sitting, standing, walk- 
ing, or kneeling. And at the same time, they have full use of all their 
faculties, bodily or spiritual, and may use them if they wish, perhaps 
not without some difficulty, yet without great difficulty. 

Cloud of Unknowing 71; cf. CU pp.127-28, CUCW p.146, CUEU pp.257-58 


In a similar vein, Jeronimo Nadal seems to be following Dionysius when he 
writes: 


The fruits of contemplation are very sweet, coming as they do from 
a kind of unknowing of all things and from a darkness from which 
streams the brightest of lights. For what knowledge is higher than that 
wherein neither sense nor understanding can explain anything and the 
soul is raised above itself and above all that comes within its natural 
reach by the gift of divine enlightenment? 

Jerénimo Nadal, JNOD p.248, in SSM3 p.190 


Contemplation of the divine or spiritual light within is a common theme 
among mystical writers. Thus, St Augustine speaks of having 


arrived at the sight of God and reached ... bliss in the contemplation of 
immaterial light through participation in His changeless immortality, 
which we long to attain, with burning desire. 

St Augustine, City of God 12:21, CGAP p.498 


Maximos the Confessor maintains that the perception of spiritual light is 
essential for spiritual contemplation: 


Just as it is impossible for the eye to perceive sensible objects with- 
out the light of the sun, so the human mind (nous) cannot engage in 
spiritual contemplation (thedria pneumatiké) without the light of the 
spirit. For physical light naturally illuminates the senses so that they 
may perceive physical bodies; while spiritual light ilumines the mind 
(nous) so that it can engage in contemplation (thedria) and thus grasp 
what lies beyond the senses. 

Maximos the Confessor, On Theology 4:17, Philokalia; cf. PCT2 p.239 
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The mystic then perceives things that are beyond expression in human terms: 


The ascetic in spiritual contemplation beholds things which for the 
overwhelming majority of people are a mystery, but afterwards he is 
faced with the impossibility of communicating this mystery — trans- 
lated into mortal language, it is construed quite differently by him 
who hears it. 

Archimandrite Sophrony, Monk of Mount Athos, MMA p.115 


Such contemplation, says Walter Hilton, is a wonderfully comforting experi- 
ence, far surpassing all other pleasures: 


This worshipful contemplation of love of God fills the soul with 
wonderful comfort and upholds it so strongly and tenderly that it 
cannot find true pleasure and satisfaction in any earthly joys, and has 
no desire to do so. 

Walter Hilton, Ladder of Perfection 2:37, LPH p.214 


Everything of the physical senses seems of little significance compared to 
contemplation of the divine “Good”: 


The contemplation (thedria) of our true Good makes us despise all 
these things; and so the eye of the body sleeps. Anything revealed 
by the eye does not attract the perfect soul, because its spiritual part 
(nous) looks only to those things that transcend the visible universe.... 
When all of these (the senses) have been lulled into inactivity by a 
kind of sleep, the heart’s functioning becomes pure, and the spirit 
(nous) looks up to heaven, unshaken and unperturbed by the motion 
of the senses.... Thus the soul, enjoying alone the contemplation 
(thedria) of Being, will not awake for anything that arouses sensual 
pleasure. After lulling to sleep every bodily motion, it receives the 
vision of God in a divine wakefulness with pure and naked intuition. 
May we make ourselves worthy of this vision, achieving by this sleep 
the awakening of the soul! 

Gregory of Nyssa, On Canticles 10, PG44 cols.993a ff.; cf: GGG pp.40-41, 242 


See also: awareness (8.1), contemplative life (>4), meditation, prayer, 
recollection, thedria. 


1. Matthew 7:7-8. 

2. Gregory of Sinai, On Stillness and Prayer 130, Philokalia, PCT4 p.248. 
3. Cloud of Unknowing 7; cf. CU p.48, CUCW p.69, CUEU p.82. 

4. Cloud of Unknowing 39; cf. CU p.87, CUCW p.107. 
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contemplative prayer See contemplation. 


cuin (C) Lit. to be, to exist, to be present; used in Daoism in its causative sense of 


‘to make present’ or ‘to cause to exist’, conveying the meaning of something 
being given an apparent existence through visualization. In this form of 
Daoist meditation — popularized by the Taiping, Taiging, and Shanggqing 
schools (C3rd CE onwards) — the meditator, through concentration and 
focused attention, causes specific objects to appear before his mind’s eye 
(deities, scriptures, constellations, colours, etc.) or causes specific energies 
to manifest in particular bodily locations. 

Three forms of cvin are mentioned in Daoist texts: cuinxidng (visualiza- 
tion and imagination of the spirit within the body); cvinshén (visualization 
of the spirit itself); and cuinsi (visualization and meditation), which refers to 
visualization of and meditation on inner deities.’ The underlying purpose of 
all three is the same: through concentrated visualization of the spirit within, 
to gain inner purity and tranquillity and thus awareness of the Dado, while at 
the same time achieving physical longevity and spiritual immortality. 

Ciinxidng involves full intentional concentration of the mind on visualizing 
the spirit within the body. The practitioner creates a mental image of the body 
and visualizes the spirit that dwells therein. In this context, visualization 
(xidng) refers to the deliberate creation of an image, as opposed to undisci- 
plined drifting fantasy. According to master Stma Chéngzhén (C8th CE): 


Contemplation (ciin) is to contemplate (ciin) one’s spirit (shén). 
Visualization (xiding) is to visualize (xiding) one’s body (shén). (How 
is this accomplished?) Close your eyes, and your true vision will be 
revealed. Collect the mind (shéuxim), and your true mind will be real- 
ized. When mind and vision remain within and never go out, then the 
(true spiritual) body is attained, and the spirit is not harmed. This is the 
gradually accumulated result of contemplative visualization (ciinxidng). 

Sima Chéngzhén, Tidnyinzi 6, DZ1026 1:40a, JY158 


He goes on to say that combining the activities of ciin and xidng results in 
“tranquillity” through which the adept can “recover (spiritual) life (fming)”. 
This, he says, is half the spiritual journey.’ 

When master Lii Dongbin (b.796 CE) asked his inner spiritual master 
Zhongli Quan (c.C3rd BCE) about the practice of cuinxidng, Zhongli Quan 
is said to have replied that the purpose is to steady the otherwise incessantly 
active mind: 


The method of cuinxidng during inner contemplation (néigudn) and 
sitting and forgetting (zwowang) has been used by some sages of the 
past and present, but not by others. Considering that the mind, having 


no place to rest, jumps around like a monkey, with thoughts racing 
by like a horse, and being fearful of losing determination through 
(being distracted by) things, the method of producing an image in the 
nothingness is to keep one’s ears from listening, keep one’s eyes from 
looking, keep one’s mind under control, and keep one’s thoughts calm. 
Visualizing (clinxidng ) something during inner contemplation (néigudan) 
and sitting and forgetting (zuwowdng) is therefore absolutely necessary. 

Zhong-Lii chudndao ji, in Xiiizhén shisha, DZ263 


Ciinshén is essentially the same as cuinxiding; it links concentrated atten- 
tion on the spirit to an increase in energy, leading to physical longevity and 
spiritual immortality. 

Ciinshén is the specific subject of two texts in the Daoist Canon: the 
seventh-century Cuinshén lidnqgi ming (‘Inscription on the Visualization 
of Spirit and Refinement of Qi’);? and Ciinshén gigi lin (‘Essay on the 
Visualization of Spirit and the Stabilization of Qi’),* probably written 
sometime during the tenth to fourteenth centuries. In the former, master Sin 
Simido (C7th) describes the mystical ascent as comprising five stages of the 
mind (from agitation to tranquillity) and seven stages of the body (from bodily 
existence to emptiness). In the latter, the adept refines the body (represented 
by jing, vital essence) into qi (subtle life energy), and refines gi into shén 
(spirit), finally merging the spirit into x# — the Void, which is the Dao. Both 
texts emphasize the beneficial calming effect of ciin (visualization) on the 
mind — a tranquil mind being essential for physical longevity and spiritual 
immortality. 

The form of visualization known as ciinsi is the theme of the lengthy 
fourth-century Taishang Ldojiin da cuinsi tizhu jué (‘Wustrated Commentary 
and Instructions on the Great Visualization and Meditation, by the Most High 
Lord Lao’).> In this method, cuin refers to the internally visualized images 
of deities, which should be imagined as clearly as if they possessed material 
reality. The text presents many examples of such visualizations, practised 
during ordination, in heavenly audience with the gods, during advanced 
celestial interaction, and in daily activities. The purpose of visualizing inner 
deities is to ‘maintain’ them in their proper locations, to nourish them with 
one’s gi, and to invoke their protection and sustenance. 


See also: ding (8.1), guan. 


1. See “cun,” Encyclopedia of Taoism, ET] pp.287-—89 (the source of much in 
this entry). 

Sima Chéngzhén, Tidnyinzi 6, DZ1026 1:40a, JY158, TEAK p.84. 

Stn Simiao, Cuinshén lianqi ming, DZ834. 

Cuinshén guqi lin, DZ577. 

Taishang Ldojun da ciinsi tizhi jué, DZ875. 
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dahani dharana (S/H) Lit. fiery (dahani) concentration (dharand@); also called 
dgneyi (fire) dhadrand;' one of five forms of dhdrand (concentration) practised 
by yogis to gain control over the five chakras below the eye centre and their 
associated tattvas of earth, water, fire, air, and Gkasha. In dahani dharand, 
concentration is held at the navel chakra, the centre associated with the fire 
tattva. See hatha yoga. 


1. Gheranda Samhita 3:69, 75. 


daimoku (J) Lit. title (of a book), heading; in the Nichiren school of Japanese 
Buddhism, a name for the Lotus Sutra (J. Myoho renge kyo); by extension, a 
name for the chant, “Namu myoho renge kyo (Praise to the Sutra of the Lotus 
Blossom of the Wondrous Dharma);” a chant or mantra recited by devotees of 
the many Nichiren schools of Japanese Buddhism as their primary practice, 
with some differences in pronunciation between the various schools — namu, 
for instance, is sometimes pronounced as nam; also called shudai (title). 
The full Sanskrit title of the Lotus Sutra is Saddharma-pundartka Sutra 
(‘Lotus Sitra of the True Dharma’), of which the Japanese Myoho renge 
kyo is a translation. 

The Buddhist reformer, Nichiren Daishonin (1222-1282), founder of 
the Nichiren school, taught exclusive devotion to the Lotus Sutra, believing 
it to contain the essence of the entire teachings of the Buddha regarding 
transmigration, the laws of karma, and the means of attaining liberation and 
enlightenment. Daily chanting of the daimoku and recitation of passages 
from the Lotus Sutra figure prominently in the ceremonies of all Nichiren 
schools, and comprise the primary religious practice of both monks and laity. 
Although the various Nichiren schools have their own interpretations of their 
founder’s teachings, they are all agreed in recitation of the same mantra. 

Following the teachings of Nichiren, it is believed that in this present age, 
during which the Dharma is understood to be in decline, simply chanting the 
mantra brings forth the individual’s potential for buddhahood, leading to the 
attainment of liberation and enlightenment, as well as bringing about positive 
changes in the world. The chant is understood to embody the essence of the 
Buddha’s teachings. All the virtues and qualities of the eternal Buddha are 
understood to be enshrined in the mantra, and are believed to be acquired by 
those who chant the daimoku with faith. 

Nichiren himself believed that the daimoku, as the title of the Lotus Siitra 
contained the entire sutra within it: 


The spirit within one’s body of five or six feet may appear in just 
one’s face, which is only a foot long, and the spirit within one’s face 
may appear in just one’s eyes, which are only an inch across. Included 
within the two characters representing Japan is all that is within the 
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country’s sixty-six provinces: the people and the animals, the rice 
paddies and the other fields, those of high and low status, the nobles 
and the commoners, and the seven kinds of treasures and all the other 
precious gems. Similarly, included within the title, or daimoku, of Nam 
myoho renge kyo is the entire sitra consisting of all eight volumes, 
twenty-eight chapters, and 69,384 characters, without the omission 
of a single character.... 

Everything has its essential point, and the heart of the Lotus Siitra 
is its title, or the daimoku, of Nam myoho renge kyo. Truly, if you 
chant this in the morning and evening, you are correctly reading the 
entire Lotus Sutra. Chanting daimoku twice is the same as reading the 
entire siitra twice, one hundred daimoku equal one hundred readings 
of the siitra, and one thousand daimoku, one thousand readings of the 
sutra. Thus, if you ceaselessly chant daimoku, you will be continually 
reading the Lotus Sutra. 

Nichiren Daishdénin, The One Essential Phrase (121), WND1 pp.922—23 


Names, he maintains, have an intrinsic power to invoke the thing that is named, 
and all that it stands for. In the case of the Lotus Sutra, it has the power to 
invoke the buddhahood or “‘buddha-nature” that is within every sentient being: 


If one uses the term ‘birds’, people know that one is talking about 
creatures that fly in the sky; if one says ‘beasts’, people understand 
that one is referring to animals that run over the ground. In all things, 
names are of great importance precisely because they can convey 
general meanings in this way. This is what the great teacher Tiantai 
(Zhiyi) meant when he said that names convey the basic nature of a 
thing while phrases describe how it differs from other things, or when 
he said that names designate the fundamental character of a thing. 
In addition, names have the virtue of being able to summon the 
things to which they refer, and things as a matter of function respond to 
the name that refers to them. In similar fashion, the name or daimoku 
of the Lotus Siitra has the power (to summon the buddha-nature to 
which it refers). 
Nichiren Daishonin, Between a Sage and an Unenlightened Man I (13), WND1 p.132 


Even a “single character” of the Lotus Satra is like a microcosm of the whole. 
But this is not so, he adds, of other sitras: 


First of all, when it comes to the Lotus Sutra, you should understand 
that, whether one recites all eight volumes, or only one volume, one 
chapter, one verse, one phrase, or simply the daimoku or title, the 
blessings are the same. It is like the water of the great ocean, a single 
drop of which contains water from all the countless streams and rivers, 
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or like the wish-granting jewel, which, though only a single jewel, can 
shower all kinds of treasures upon the wisher. And the same is true of 
a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, or a million such drops of water 
or such jewels. A single character of the Lotus Sitra is like such a drop 
of water or such a jewel, and the hundred million characters (actually, 
69,384) are like a hundred million such drops or jewels. 

On the other hand, a single character of the other sutras, or the 
name of any of the various buddhas, is like one drop of the water of 
a particular stream or river, or like only one stone from a particular 
mountain or a particular sea. One such drop does not contain the water 
of countless other streams and rivers, and one such stone does not 
possess the virtues that inhere in innumerable other kinds of stones. 

Therefore, when it comes to the Lotus Sitra, it is praiseworthy to 
recite any chapter you have placed your trust in, whichever chapter 
that may be. 

Nichiren Daishdénin, ‘Expedient Means’ and ‘Life Span’ Chapters (9), WND1 p.69 


Repetition of a particular name or phrase in the hope of thereby attaining 
liberation and enlightenment was not Nichiren’s innovation. Invocation of 
the name of the celestial buddha Amida (S. Amitabha) was prevalent in 
his time. The mantra was known as the nembutsu, and ran: “Namu Amida 
Butsu (Homage to the Buddha of Infinite Light).” By constant repetition 
and remembrance of the name of Amida Butsu, the practitioner hoped to be 
reborn in the western paradise (pure land) of Amida, where enlightenment 
could easily be attained, and the sufferings of rebirth avoided. This simple 
practice could be performed by all, regardless of their intellectual attainments 
or depth of knowledge concerning Buddhist doctrine. Nichiren, however, 
rejected the popular nembutsu, promoting the daimoku in its stead. In his 
letters, he makes his preference very clear, also indicating the initial hostility 
with which his teachings were received: 


Among the ten directions, all the people in Japan aspire to the west 
(i.e. to take birth in Amida Buddha’s western pure land). Among all 
buddhas, they revere Amida Buddha, and among all practices, they 
invoke Amida’s name. Some make these three concerns their basis, 
yet engage in other practices, while others devote themselves to the 
nembutsu alone. In the more than twenty years since the fifth year of 
the Kencho era (1253) up until the present, I have first clarified the 
Buddha’s lifetime teachings in terms of their relative merit, sequence 
of preaching and profundity, and upon that basis I have asserted the 
superiority of the daimoku of the Lotus Sitra over the invocation of 
the name of Amida Buddha. 

Yet no one, from the ruler on down to the common people, has 
heeded my words. They have questioned their teachers about me, 
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appealed to their lords, talked with their companions, and spoken to 
their wives, children and retainers, so that rumours concerning me 
have spread to every province, district, village and hamlet, as well as to 
their temples and shrines. As a result, everyone has come to know my 
name, and they all say that, if one compares the Lotus Siitra with the 
nembutsu, the nembutsu is superior and the Lotus Sitra is no match for 
it; and that other priests are worthy of respect, while Iam contemptible. 
So, the ruler regards me with hostility, the people have come to 
hate me, and all Japan has become a great foe of both the Lotus Siitra 
and its votary. ... Iam saying all this, however, for the benefit of those 
men and women who believe in the principles of Buddhism, and I will 
leave it to them to judge for themselves. 
Nichiren Daishonin, Outline of the ‘Entrustment’ 
and Other Chapters (119), WND1 p.914 


Even so, he still retains hope for a positive outcome of his cause: 


The invocation of Amida Buddha’s name has exerted influence where 
the Lotus Stra has not spread. But once the invocation of Nam myohé 
renge kyé has been raised, the nembutsu will become like a dog cower- 
ing before a lion, or the light of the stars paling before the sun. The 
daimoku and the nembutsu are as unalike as a hawk and a pheasant. 
That is why the four kinds of Buddhists all view me with jealousy, 
and why everyone, both high and low, feels hatred for me. Those who 
make groundless accusations against me fill the country, and the 
wicked abound in the land. Therefore, people choose what is inferior 
and detest what is superior. It is as though one were to assert that a 
dog is braver than a lion, or that the stars appear brighter than the sun. 

Nichiren Daishénin, One-eyed Turtle and the Floating Log (130), WND1 p.959 


The Lotus Sitra is actually a collection of satras, of which the originals 
were probably written in a Prakrit vernacular, later translated into Sanskrit 
to endow them with respectability. The sitra was translated from the Prakrit 
or Sanskrit into Chinese, first in 286 CE by Dharmaraksha and again in 406 
CE by Kumarajiva, who is reckoned to have relied heavily on the earlier 
translation. Various other translations are said to have been made, but it is 
generally Kum§arajiva’s that is most highly regarded and most commonly 
used. Some Chinese and Japanese texts contain two further satras, written 
in Chinese and appended to the original as prologue and epilogue. The oldest 
siitras were probably written between 100 BCE and 100 CE, and the majority 
had been written by 200 CE. 

A Mahayana text, the Lotus Siitra declares itself to have been a discourse 
delivered by the Buddha in the latter years of his life. According to tradition, 
it was subsequently safeguarded for five hundred years by the celestial nagas 
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(serpent deities) until the world was ready to receive it. In the Buddha’s time, 
so the Lotus Sutra declares, humanity was unable to understand the higher 
teaching it reveals. The stra became enormously popular and has been hugely 
influential in the development of Buddhist thought and doctrine. It is one 
of the most highly regarded sutras in the Mahayana tradition of East Asia, 
especially among the Tidntdi (J. Tendai, K. Cheontae), Zen, and Nichiren 
schools. Among the latter is the well-known lay Buddhist movement known 
as Risshé Kosei Kai or Soka Gakkai. 

The symbolism inherent in the title is drawn from the Indian tradition in 
which the lotus — whose roots are in the mud while its pure white flowers 
are above the water, in the light — represents the enlightened individual who 
keeps himself detached from the mud of the world. Principle themes in the 
Lotus Siitra include: 


1. The potential for enlightenment is present with all beings; all beings can 
become bodhisattvas and, ultimately, buddhas; all human beings are spiritu- 
ally equal, women as well as men, regardless of race, occupation or social 
standing, and all have the potential to attain buddhahood in their present 
lifetime; deities (devas) and other celestial beings also have the potential 
to attain enlightenment, which includes liberation from the cycle of trans- 
migration. Other Mahayana teachings maintain that seekers must practise 
austerities and meditation for many ages (kalpas). The Lotus Sitra insists 
that through its auspices, all can attain enlightenment in their present life. 


2. The historical Buddha continues to live on in his celestial bodhisattvas, 
who have taken a vow to remain in this world or higher realms in order 
to help sentient beings attain enlightenment. Even after his parinirvana 
(entering final nirvana at death), the power of the Buddha has remained 
in the world. The real buddha, explains the Lotus Siitra, is a cosmic power 
that is forever devoted to the salvation of sentient beings. He appears to 
be born and to die only for the benefit of the beings in whichever world 
he manifests. In fact, whether visible or not, he is always going about 
his business of salvation. The Buddha is the eternal father of all sentient 
beings and is eternally present in the world in order to care for them, to 
teach them the Dharma, and to lead them, ultimately, to enlightenment. 
Buddhas are immortal and can reappear at any time in any realm for the 
benefit of sentient beings who dwell there. In fact, there are an infinite 
number of such buddhas who exist throughout all time and space. 


3. The Buddha only taught one way or vehicle (ekaydna). The earlier 
Theravada, and the later Mahayana and Vajrayana schools are really only 
expressions of the same one path. They appear different because the Buddha 
resorted to skilful or expedient means (S. upadya-kaushalya, C. fangbidn). 
“Expedient means’ are the various pragmatic means adopted by buddhas 
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and bodhisattvas to convey their message to spiritually dull and ignorant 
human beings, according to the particular circumstances, mentality, per- 
sonal preferences, etc. of their hearers. ‘Expedient means’ is enumerated 
as the seventh of the ten pdramitdas (perfections) — the updya pdramita — to 
be attained by bodhisattvas in the course of their spiritual evolution. 


The notion of ‘expedient means’ or ‘skilful means’ is an early Mahayana 
innovation, introduced as an explanation or justification of new doctrine. 
Mahayana Buddhism maintains that the Buddha tailored his teachings to 
the people he was addressing, and that the teachings he gave at one time 
were for that time only, and would be different and not appropriate for the 
people of other times and cultures. Specific formulations of the teachings 
are only ‘expedient means’, dependent on the particular context. It is like a 
medicine that is given to a particular patient for a particular condition, and 
is not applicable to all sick patients; or it is like the many different gateways 
to an ancient city — they all lead to the same place. 

The concept of ‘expedient means’ is founded upon the Mahayana under- 
standing that all teachings are relative and do not in themselves contain the 
absolute Truth. Upon attaining liberation, or even while travelling the Way, 
it becomes clear that the Dharma is only a means to reach that goal, devised 
and expressed according to the needs of the people, their times, and their 
way of life. 

Nonetheless, the Lotus Sitra is not shy of promoting its own superiority. “I 
have preached various siitras, and among those satras the Lotus is foremost!” 
says the Buddha and, “Among the siitras, it holds the highest place.” 

In the Lotus Sitra, in a section of uninhibited self-promotion, the 
dharmabhanaka (preacher) who discourses from the Lotus Sitra is made 
the subject of an extensive eulogy.’ “If any good man or good woman shall 
accept and keep this Scripture of the Dharma Blossom, whether reading it, 
reciting it, interpreting it, or copying it,” he or she will be the recipient of 
great merit, and will attain a multitude of virtues of the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the tongue, the body and the mind, thus purifying these six faculties and 
enhancing them to an extraordinary degree. The bhanaka will also have the 
vision of all the heavens and hells, “up to the pinnacle of Existence’, and will 
come to know everything about all living beings: “He shall thoroughly see 
and thoroughly know the causes and conditions, the fruits and retributions 
of the beings’ deeds and places of birth.” With a purified hearing faculty, he 
will hear, throughout the cosmos, 


whatever sounds there may be, inner or outer, in the thousand- 
millionfold world. Though he may not yet have acquired a divine ear (C. 
tianér, S. divya-shrotra), with the pure and ordinary ears received at birth 
from his father and mother, he shall hear and understand everything. 
Lotus Sutra 19, T9 262:48a, LBFD pp.265-66 
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Likewise, the other human faculties of anyone who “accepts and keeps this 
scripture, whether reading it, reciting it, interpreting it, or copying it” will also 
be augmented to an extraordinary degree. Among the various enhancements 
to his exceptionally purified mind, it is asserted that: 


Upon hearing no more than a single verse or single phrase (of this 
sitra), he will master incalculable and boundless principles; and after 
having understood these principles, he will be able to expound a single 
phrase or a single verse for as much as a month, or four months, or even 
for a year; and the dharmas (doctrines) that he preaches will conform 
to the true import of that principle, and will never be contrary to reality. 

Lotus Sitra 19, T9 262:50a; cf. LBFD p.276 


Nichiren takes these passages at face value. Referring to the three extant 
Chinese translations of the Lotus Sutra, he asks a question and answers it 
himself: 


Q. What passages of proof can be cited to show that one should chant 
only the daimoku? 

A. The eighth volume of the Lotus Siitra of the Wonderful Law states 
that one who accepts and upholds the mere name of the Lotus 
Sutra will enjoy immeasurable good fortune. The Lotus Sitra of 
the Correct Law says that, if one hears this s#tra and proclaims 
and embraces its title, one will enjoy merit beyond measure. And 
the Supplemented Lotus Sutra of the Wonderful Law says that one 
who accepts and upholds the name of the Lotus Sutra will enjoy 
immeasurable good fortune. These statements indicate that the 
good fortune one receives from simply chanting the daimoku is 
beyond measure. 

Nichiren Daishénin, Daimoku of the Lotus Siitra (14), WND1 p.143 


Nichiren maintains that even occasional repetition of the daimoku is suf- 
ficient to rescue an individual from rebirth (“regression”); but he adds that 
recitation with faith is also a prerequisite. It is better to be “dull-witted” and 
to have faith, than to be a scholar and lack faith: 


Q. Is it possible, without understanding the meaning of the Lotus 
Sutra, but merely by chanting the five or seven characters of Nam 
myoho renge kyo once a day, once a month, or simply once a year, 
once a decade or once in a lifetime, to avoid being drawn into trivial 
or serious acts of evil, to escape falling into the four evil paths, and 
instead to eventually reach the stage of non-regression? 

A. Yes, it is. 
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Q. You may talk about fire, but unless you put your hand in a flame, 
you will never burn yourself. You may say “water, water!”, but 
unless you actually drink it, you will never satisfy your thirst. 
Then how, just by chanting the daimoku of Nam myohd renge ky6 
without understanding what it means, can you escape from the evil 
paths of existence? 

A. They say that, if you play a koto (13-stringed instrument) strung 
with a lion’s sinews, then all the other kinds of strings will snap. 
And if you so much as hear the words ‘pickled plum’, your mouth 
will begin to water. Even in everyday life there are such wonders, 
so how much greater are the wonders of the Lotus Sutra! 

We are told that parrots, simply by twittering the four noble 
truths? of the Hinaydna (i.e. Theravada) teachings, were able to 
be reborn in heaven, and that men, simply by respecting the three 
treasures, were able to escape being swallowed by a huge fish.* 
How much more effective, then, is the daimoku of the Lotus Sitra, 
which is the very heart of all the eighty thousand sacred teachings 
of Buddhism and the eye of all the buddhas! How can you doubt 
that by chanting it you can escape from the four evil paths? 

The Lotus Sutra, wherein the Buddha honestly discarded expedi- 
ent means, says that one can “gain entrance through faith alone’. 
And the Nirvana Sitra, which the Buddha preached in the grove 
of shdla trees on the last day of his life, states, “Although there are 
innumerable practices that lead to enlightenment, if one teaches 
faith, then that includes all those practices.” 

Thus faith is the basic requirement for entering the way of the 
Buddha. In the fifty-two stages of bodhisattva practice, the first 
ten stages, dealing with faith, are basic, and the first of these ten 
stages is that of arousing pure faith. Though lacking in knowl- 
edge of Buddhism, a person of faith, even if dull-witted, is to be 
reckoned as a person of correct views. But even though one has 
some knowledge of Buddhism, if one is without faith, then one 
is to be considered a slanderer and an ichchhantika, or person of 
incorrigible disbelief. 

Nichiren Daishénin, Daimoku of the Lotus Sitra (14), WND1 pp.141-42 


In another place, he reiterates that the daimoku provides protection even for 
those with little understanding: 


Even those who lack understanding, so long as they chant Nam myoho 
renge kyo, can avoid the evil paths. This is like lotus flowers, which 
turn as the sun does, though the lotus has no mind to direct it, or like 
the plantain that grows with the rumbling of thunder, though this plant 
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has no ears to hear it. Now we are like the lotus or the plantain, and the 
daimoku of the Lotus Siatra is like the sun or the thunder. 

People say that, if you tie a piece of living rhinoceros horn to your 
body and enter the water, the water will not come within five feet of 
you. They also say that, if one leaf of the sandalwood tree unfurls, 
it can eradicate the foul odour of the eranda (castor oil) trees for a 
distance of forty yojanas. In this case, our evil karma may be likened 
to the eranda trees or the water, and the daimoku of the Lotus Sutra 
may be likened to the rhinoceros horn or the sandalwood leaf. 

Nichiren Daishénin, Daimoku of the Lotus Sitra (14), WND1 p.142 


See also: gohonzon (8.4) nembutsu. 


Lotus Sutra 10, 14, 23, LSOC pp.203, 246-47, 327. 
Lotus Sutra 19, T9 262:47c3-49c21, LBFD pp.264—76. 
See Siitra on the Wise and the Foolish. 

See Great Compassion Sutra. 

Lotus Sutra 3, T9 262:15b18, LSOC p.110. 
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dakshinachara, dakshina-marga (S), dam bhag, dam marg (H) Lit. right-side 


(dakshina, dam bhag) path (marga); the right-hand path; one of the two tantric 
paths, requiring great purity of mind; the converse of vam bhag (left side), 
vama-marga (left-hand path) or vamdchara (left-hand practice), which does 
not insist on mental and moral perfection. 

In the Hindu and Buddhist tantric tradition, dakshinachara conforms to 
conventional Hindu practices, such as yoga, meditation, asceticism, and the 
leading of a moral life according to conventional standards. Vamdachara, on 
the other hand, includes practices that are contrary to traditional Hinduism, 
such as animal sacrifice, the consumption of meat, the use of alcohol and 
other drugs, and rituals that include sexual yoga. Tantric followers view both 
as valid paths to enlightenment, though vamdchara is regarded as the more 
dangerous, not suitable for all. The terms are current in modern Hindu and 
Buddhist tantra. 

Drawing on tantric origins, western esotericism has also spoken of the 
right- and left-hand paths, although individual authorities have defined them 
differently. For some, the left-hand path is associated with black magic; 
others have seen it as a path that breaks with normal conventions, but is 
not associated with ‘black’ practices. The English terms seem to have been 
introduced by the nineteenth-century theosophist Madame Blavatsky in her 
book Isis Unveiled (1877). 

A number of mystical traditions have spoken of the right- and left-hand 
paths. Swami Shiv Dayal Singh speaks of the path to God through the Sound 
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Current as being on the right side (dahini disha) after entry through the 
third eye: 


Withdraw your soul, 

and see the gate of the fi/ (point, i.e. third eye): 
On the right side (dahini disha) 

is the Sound Current (Shabd ki Dhar). 

Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 9:4.17, SBP p.90 


danfang, danshi, danwii (C) Lit. chamber (fang, shi, wi) of elixir (dan); red 
chamber, chamber of cinnabar; in outer alchemy (wdiddn), an alchemical 
workshop, a room where medicines or elixirs are prepared; a term adopted 
by inner alchemy (néidan) as a metaphor for the ‘workshop’ of the human 
body, in which the inner experiment of spiritual refinement and transmuta- 
tion is conducted. 
Lit Yiming attempts to explain the imagery: 


To refine medicine (lidnydo), you need an elixir chamber (danfang). 
To contain medicine, you need a vessel. Without the elixir chamber 
(danfdng) and the vessel, there is no place to set up the furnace, no 
place to contain the medicine. The elixir chamber (danfdng) and vessel 
are necessary for its refinement. 

As I observe this, I realize that this is the dao (way, principle) of 
using the false to cultivate the true. 

The physical human body is like an elixir chamber (danfang). The 
five organs (heart, kidneys, lungs, liver, spleen) inside the body are 
like the vessels. The physical body conceals the true body (zhénshén). 
The five organs conceal the five elements (wiixing). 

Liti Yiming, Widao li, ZW268, DS18 


The “five elements” of Chinese philosophy (water, wood, fire, metal, and 
earth) are not substances or states of matter; they are stages in the continuous 
cycling of events. Thus, for example, the energy of water is represented by 
winter, the extreme of contraction or the yin condition. It is full of stored, 
potential energy, the resting phase of indrawn tranquillity, consideration 
before action, and readiness for expansion into life. 

Wood is the increased presence of ydng that emerges from the extreme yin 
state of water. It represents spring and birth. It is the rapid development of 
the embryo and the newly born, the first irrepressible growth of green shoots 
and leaves from root or branch. It is the energy behind the procreative urge. 
It is the energy that initiates creative thought or action, the elation of new 
growth, the bursting forth of potential. 
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Similarly, the fire element is the full manifestation of the ydng condition. 
It is the fullness of summer after spring, the fully manifested outward expres- 
sion of growth and life. 

Metal energy is the time of fruitfulness, of harvest; the nostalgia of autumn, 
when the fullness of activity and energy begins to recede. 

Earth energy provides balance between the seasons. Earth is that which 
maintains all that is positive and healthful in each of the four phases. It is the 
centre of being within each, where energy is not wasted, but used or conserved 
according to the best requirements of the moment. 

Bearing in mind their characteristics and interrelationships, various 
physical phenomena have been grouped in fives. Each member of a group 
of five corresponds to one of the wiixing. Traditional Chinese Medicine, 
for example, describes five major organs, each organ associated with a 
particular element. Additionally, there are five curative modes, each mode 
associated with an element. Each of the five musical tones or pitches central 
to Chinese music corresponds to the qualities of one of the five elements. 
Other groups of five popularly associated with the wiixing include the five 
directions (north, south, east, west, and centre), five colours, five tastes, 
and five virtues. 

Following the traditional philosophy, Lit Yiming therefore associates the 
five elements with the five organs and five virtues. “Cultivation of the true” 
means to refine the five elements and to rediscover the virtues inherently 
present in the five organs of the “false” body: 


The cultivation of the Truth (xiazhén) is not cultivation of the physical 
body and the five organs. It is simply the cultivation of the true body 
(zhénshén) and refinement of the five elements (wiixing). It is no more 
than refining the true body and the five true elements (wiixing) by 
means of this false physical body and the five organs. 

What makes the Truth true? The five elements (wiixing) are 
water, wood, fire, metal, and earth. The kidney is attributed to 
water; its virtue is wisdom (zhi). The liver is attributed to wood; its 
virtue is benevolence (rén). The heart is attributed to fire; its virtue 
is propriety (Ji). The lungs are attributed to metal; their virtue is 
righteousness (yi). The spleen is attributed to earth; its virtue is 
truthfulness (xin). 

Water, wood, fire, metal, and earth are the nature of the five ele- 
ments (wiixing). Wisdom, benevolence, propriety, righteousness, and 
truthfulness are the virtues of the five elements (wiixing). These are 
the inherent truth. 

Livi Yiming, Widado In, ZW268, DS18 


He then outlines how these five inherent virtues become distorted and turn 
negative through the processes of living: 
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In the human body, spirit (shén) is concealed in the mind (xi); when it 
shows itself, it appears as delight. The vital essence (jing) is hidden in 
the kidneys; when it shows itself, it appears as sorrow. The higher soul 
(huin) is hidden in the liver; when it shows itself, it appears as joy. The 
lower soul (po) is hidden in the lungs; when it shows itself, it appears 
as anger. Self-will (yz) is hidden in the spleen; when it shows itself, it 
appears as desire. These are all false (emotions) acquired after birth. 

Liti Yiming, Widao li, ZW268, DS18 


The purpose of néidan meditation practices is to “transform” the acquired and 
to reveal the “inherent”. This process of refinement takes place in the “elixir 
chamber (danfdng)’” of the body; but when the “medicine is complete” then 
the “elixir chamber” is no longer required: 


Since first taking birth, the inherent has been mixed with the acquired 
and the acquired has been mixed with the inherent, the two becoming 
a composite mixture that is no longer pure. If the false acquired after 
birth is not removed by refinement, the inherent cannot be recovered. 
Refine the inherent by means of the acquired; use the inherent to 
transform the acquired. 

When the acquired is totally transformed and the inherent is pure 
and whole, there appears a radiant jewel-like seed, its light permeating 
heaven and pervading earth in every direction. Then you see the Dao 
in everything, everywhere. Then your work is done, your practice 
complete. Then you break through space, and ascend to heaven in 
broad daylight (bdiri féishéng). Having no further need for the garb 
of skin, flesh and blood, you completely relinquish it. Just like when 
the refinement of medicine is complete, there is no further need for 
the elixir-mixing vessel (danfang). 

Liti Yiming, Widao li, ZW268, DS18 


These practices, he maintains, are the true inner alchemy. To interpret the 
language of external alchemy literally is a mistake: 


The ignorant do not understand the symbolism in Daoist teachings. 
They make impetuous speculations and follow senseless practices. As 
it is said, “If there is no true seed (nothing to be transformed) in the 
cauldron, it is nothing more than fruitless boiling of water with fire.” 
An ancient immortal said, “Do not insist on the idea that this body 
is the Dao. You must know that there is a body of truth beyond the 
physical body (shénwdi youzhénshén).” Those worldly people who 
use the garb of skin and flesh for practice, and those who spend their 
efforts on furnaces, metals, and stones are ignorant. 

Liti Yiming, Widao li, ZW268, DS18 
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The Upper Scripture in Purple Script Inscribed by the Spirits — an early text 
of the Shangging school that relates revelations received by the visionary 
Yang Xi between 364 and 370 CE — includes information concerning the 
methods of mental and physical refinement, specifically meditation. Written 
as the words of the deity Qingténgjun (‘Lord Azure Lad’, the second highest 
Shanggqing divinity), the text reveals both his own methods and his experi- 
ences of spiritual transformation: 


Merging with the utter stillness of the dragon (spiritual) void (kong), 
I buried the impulse to split hairs (hdomdng) deep within the cin- 
nabar chamber (ddnshi) of my heart and opened the spirit gates of 
my consciousness that I might give myself over to transformation, 
and release myself from entanglements by following the evolution of 
my changing form. 

Just at this moment, my bonds and fetters fell away; my bodily spirits 
and breaths were made subtle. Reverently sloughing off my five bodily 
spirits, I entered into the flowing refinement of the hollow void, like a fish 
leaping through the shallows of a dark-blue ford — boldly and effortlessly. 

Yang Xi, Lingshit ziwén shangjing, DZ639 1b—2a; cf. EDSB p.309 


The “cinnabar chamber” means the alchemical workshop or laboratory 
within the body. The ‘heart’, in Chinese thought, is the home or ‘seat’ of the 
spirit.’ Hdomdng (hair tips) has been translated as ‘to split hairs’; in Daoist 
writings, the expression generally refers to an overly detailed analysis of a 
problem. In this instance, on merging with the “void (kong)’”, the meditator 
lays to rest further mental analysis. The “bodily spirits” are the five spirits 
(wiishén) who inhabit the three registers (/i, registers containing details of 
an individual’s destiny, deeds, and so on) of the human body and who are 
responsible for forming the embryo after conception, and for keeping an 
account of the merit and demerit earned during the course of a person’s life.’ 
In the words of Qingténgjin, having “made subtle” one’s physical form, the 
meditator has no further need of these spirits. 

The meditation practices described in this text involve various ways of 
ingesting or absorbing the energy (qi) of the sun and moon, manipulating 
and controlling various subtle body energies, and activating certain spirits 
believed to dwell within the body. Methods include knocking the teeth together 
(to alert the body spirits to the start of the ritual), prostrations, ingestion of 
qi by gulping air, murmured incantations, and visualizations associated with 
particular bodily locations. Many of the practices and the associated symbol- 
ism include a sexual element.* A similarity of principle with Buddhist and 
Hindu tantric practices is evident throughout. 


See also: néidan. 
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1. See xin (5.1). 
2. See Isabelle Robinet, Taoist Meditation, TMMS p.100ff.; see also lu (8.4). 
3. See Stephen Bokenkamp, Early Daoist Scriptures, EDSB pp.283-89. 


dantian (C) Lit. elixir (dan) field (tidn); cinnabar field, red field; in Daoism, 
three fields or sites in the human body that play a major role in néidan (inner 
alchemy) generally, and particularly in meditation and breathing exercises. 
Though having no specific physical location, these three fields (santidn) or 
three chambers (sanfdng) are nominally understood to be in the abdomen 
(qihdi, ocean of qi), in the heart (jidnggong, crimson palace), and in the head 
or brain (niwdngong, palace of niwdn, palace of nirvana). They represent 
a threefold division of inner space with correspondences to various other 
tripartite aspects of the Daoist pantheon and cosmology. These three dantidn 
represent the seat of, respectively, jing (vital essence), gi (subtle life energy), 
and shén (spirit).! However, the names and locations of the three fields are 
commonly interchanged in different texts, creating a fair degree of confusion. 


Lower Elixir Field (xia dantian) 

Also referred to as the ddntidn proper, this is the seat of jing (vital essence). 
According to different sources, it is variously sited below or behind the navel. 
Traditional Chinese medical texts tend to position it below the navel, while 
néidan texts say it is found behind the navel. According to different authors, 
the lower dantidn is considered to be the same as, or closely related to, other 
locations in the lower part of the body, namely the mingmén (gate of life), the 
gudnyudn (origin of the pass, or gate of the origin), and the gihdi (ocean of 
qi). The lower dantidn lies near to the huiyin (gathering of yin, the perineum), 
at the meeting point of the dumdi (governing vessel, control channel) and 
the rénmdi (conception vessel, function channel) meridians, as understood in 
Traditional Chinese Medicine. During the first stage of the néidan practice, 
circulating jing along these two meridians generates the inner elixir, a process 
referred to as lidnjing hudqi (refining vital essence and transmuting it into 
subtle life energy). 


Middle Elixir Field (zhong dantidn) 

This is the seat of gi (subtle life energy). According to different sources it is 
situated either at the centre of the chest or between the heart and the navel. The 
middle dantidn is also identified with the hudngting (yellow court, regarded 
by some as the lower dantidn and by others as the upper ddantidn), jianggong 
(crimson palace), and the xudnpin (mysterious female). Its central position 
in the body has also inspired names such as zhonggong (central palace) and 
shénzhong yigiao (one opening at a person’s centre, one opening at the centre 
of being). During the second stage of néidan meditation practice — referred to 
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as liangi huashén (refining subtle energy and transmuting it into spirit) — the 
inner elixir is moved from the lower ddntidn to the middle dantidn, where 
it is nourished. 


Upper Elixir Field (shang dantian) 

This is the seat of shén (spirit), located in the region of the brain. It is also 
known as niwdngong and gidngodng. Niwdngong means ‘palace of niwadn’. 
Niwan is literally translated as ‘muddy pellet’ or ‘mud ball’, which in this 
context means very little and is probably a rendering of nirvana. Qidngong 
means ‘palace of gidn’, which refers to the Yijing trigram representing 
chiinydng or pure yang.’ Niwdngong is further divided into jitigdng (nine 
palaces), which are arranged in two rows: four palaces on the upper row and 
five on the lower. According to different authors, niwdn may refer to either 
the entire upper dantidn or to the central palace on the lower row. During 
the third and final stage of néidan practice — referred to as lianshén hudnxi 
(refining spirit and returning it to the Void) — the inner elixir is moved from 
the middle dantidn to the upper dantidn. 


Meditation and Dantian 
A second-century (CE) text links dantidn to meditation practices, describing 
ardent Daoists coming from afar to the temple erected in honour of the legend- 
ary immortal Wangzi Qiao, some of whom would talk about visualization as 
the means of traversing the cinnabar field (dantidn).* Another second-century 
text explains that dan (elixir, cinnabar, red) does not refer to the mineral cin- 
nabar (mercury sulphide), but to the red colour of the innermost part of the 
dantidn. This text describes the lower dantidn as being “crimson inside”, and 
says that it symbolizes “the trinity of heaven, earth, and human beings” and 
is “the home of the (spiritual) embryo” and “the root of a human being”.* 
In other early texts, the three dantidn are described as the residences of 
inner deities visualized by practitioners in meditation — in particular, the 
One (yz), understood in this context as a deity who moves through the three 
dantidn within the human body. A well-known description of the three dantidn 
appears in the fourth-century Book of the Master who Embraces Simplicity: 


The One ... dwells in the xia ddntidn, two inches and four tenths 
below the navel. Sometimes, it is in the zhOng dantidn, the golden 
portal of the crimson palace (jidnggong jinqué) below the heart (xin). 
Sometimes it is in the space between the eyebrows — one inch behind 
them is the hall of light (mingtdng); at two inches is the cavern cham- 
ber (dongfdng); and at three inches is the shang dantidn. 

Gé Hong, Baopiizi néipian 18, BNJM p.323, DZ1185 1b, JY 144; cf, in ET1 p.303 


Scriptures of the Shangqing school of Daoism (C3rd onwards) further 
developed these meditation practices. The Scripture on the Immaculate 
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Spirit? gives an outline of a meditation method based on the notion of the 
sanyi (‘the Three Ones’), deities who reside in the three dantidn. This text 
describes the upper ddantidn in terms similar to those in the Book of the Master 
who Embraces Simplicity.® 


See also: jing-qi-shén (> 1). 


See “dantian,” Encyclopedia of Taoism, ET1 pp.302-3. 

. E.g. see Hudngting jing, DZ331-32. 

. See S.P. Bumbacher, “Early Buddhism in China,” in SOB p.220. 
. Ldozi zhongjing, DZ1032 18:13a, YQ1S—19; cf. in TBKS p.106ff. 
. Suling jing, DZ1314. 

. Gé Hong, Baopiizi néipian, DZ1185, JY 144; see TMMS p.125ff. 
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daoyin (C) Lit. guiding (dado) and stretching (yin); guiding and pulling; Daoist 
exercises involving stretching, together with breathing exercises and various 
meditative techniques, performed daily and usually undertaken in a quiet, 
closed room rather than outdoors; a form of callisthenics, sometimes referred 
to in the West as ‘Daoist yoga’. 

Developed during the early Han dynasty (206 BCE — 220 CE), ddoyin 
is often practised in monasteries and retreats as an aid to spiritual cultiva- 
tion — generally to preserve good health, but also to cure specific ailments 
and benefit internal organs. Some of the exercises have been perpetuated in 
present-day gigong (ch’i kung). Other exercise regimes, like taijiqudn (tai 
chi chiian), are said to have originated partially from ddoyin. 

Unlike exercise regimes such as fdijiqudn, which involve flowing or 
sequential movements without pauses, ddoyin usually involves the holding 
of specific postures. Some are standing, others are seated or supine, with 
some systems combining all three. These postures are usually accompanied 
by conscious, directed breathing exercises, with the primary intention of 
maintaining good health and prolonging life. 

Earliest descriptions of ddoyin include the illustrated second-century 
(BCE) Déoyin ti (‘Exercise Chart’)! and the Yinshi (‘Stretching Book’).? 
Ddoyinis also referred to as ydngshéng (‘nourishing life’), and the two names 
are sometimes used interchangeably, though the latter has a broader scope. 
Sometimes the terms are combined, as in Tdiging ddoyin ydngshéng jing 
(‘Scripture on Great Clarity on Ddoyin and Ydngshéng’ ), the full title of a 
text on the entire subject. 

In Daoist training, ddoyin is most often used as a supplement to seated 
meditation.* The mid-Han-dynasty alchemical text Scripture on the Yellow 
Emperor’s Divine Cinnabar of the Nine Tripods points out that it is only inner 
spiritual practice that can confer spiritual immortality, not physical exercises 
or dietary regimes: 
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Through breathing (hiixi) exercises and ddoyin, by taking herbs and 
plant medicines, you may extend your years, but you will not avoid death 
in the end. Only partaking of the divine elixir (shéndan) will give you 
long life without end and allow you to live as long as heaven and earth. 
Hudngdi jitiding shéndan jing, in Gé Hong, Baoptizi néipian 4, 

DZII85 6a-b; cf, TEAK p.308 


An earlier reference to ddoyin is found in the Zhudngzi (c.C3rd BCE). While 
emphasizing meditation as a method of attaining mystical union with the 
Dao, the writer seems to be referring to Wiigin xi (‘Five Animal Frolics’), a 
key ddoyin exercise (also found in gigdng) that was later documented in the 
Daoyin tu. This exercise mimics the movement and manner of five animals, 
namely a tiger, a deer, a bear, a monkey, and a bird (crane): 


To practise chut, xu, hi and xi breathing, to expel the old (tigi) and 
ingest the new (naxin), and to engage in bear-hangings (xidngjing) and 
bird-stretchings (nidoshén), with longevity one’s only concern — such 
are the practices of ddoyin adepts — people who nourish their bodies 
(yangxing) and hope to live as long as Péngzi.. 

Zhudngzi 15, in DTK p.189 


Péngzt is a legendary immortal who is reputed to have lived for some 800 
years, eating only cinnamon. In this chapter of the Zhudngzi, ddoyin practi- 
tioners are associated with five lower forms of practice, and are contrasted 
with the Daoist sage (shéngrén) who strives for mystical union with the Dao. 
The Ddoyin jing (‘Ddoyin Scripture,’ C4th CE), a manual of exercises popular 
in medieval China, deals almost exclusively with ddoyin. It acknowledges the 
physical and energetic benefits of ddoyin, but points out that such physical 
exercises are only intended as a support for more important spiritual practices, 
such as meditation. The “elixir field (dantidn) in the abdomen’ is one of the three 
areas of subtle energy in the body, according to esoteric Chinese philosophy: 


To practise properly, always keep your mind firmly concentrated on 
the One and return it to the elixir field (dantidn) in the abdomen. What 
brings people to life is the elixir (dan); what affords them salvation 
is the act of returning (hudn). Once the elixir (dan) is fully restored, 
you can extend your years. 

We practise ddoyin because it makes all the negative energy (xiéqi) 
evaporate from our limbs, bones, and joints. Thus only positive energy 
(zhéngqi) prevails, and can become more pure and essential. ... 

Practise the exercises diligently and with care whenever you have 
time between work and conversation. Either in the morning or at night 
is fine. Gradually your bones and joints will become firm and strong. 
The hundred diseases will be completely eliminated.... 
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Thus, following the dao (way) of natural spontaneity as diligently 
as you can, you will attain a state of mutual protection with heaven 
and earth. 

Ddoyin jing, DZ818 2a-2b; cf. TEAK p.144 


Daoists throughout history have concerned themselves with vitality, longevity 
and immortality, and many have engaged in ddoyin and ydngshéng practices 
either as a foundation for or as a complement to spiritual practice. This is 
something attested by the sheer volume of related texts in the Daoist canon. 
A typical eighth-century commentary on a third-century text advises the use 
of ddoyin in association with breathing exercises and meditation practices 
that are designed to control the body energy and focus it in the head: 


Practise breathing and ddoyin; close your eyes and turn your vision 
inward; calm your mind and concentrate your thoughts. Merge with 
undifferentiated wholeness (handun) in the limitless (wiyd)! Let 
vital essence (jing) turn upward and circulate in the niwdn (the upper 
dantidn in the head). This will bring about the perfected master elixir 

(zhénrén zi dan).... Never slacken in your practice of this dao. 
Lidngqitizi, Hudngting waijing yijing zhu, in Xitzhén shishii, DZ263 58: 1a—4b, 
YQ12:28b-31b; cf, TEAK pp.182-83 


The “perfected master elixir” is the inherent spiritual awareness of one’s 
original nature. 


See also: yangshéng, yangxing. 


1. Discovered in 1973 in a 136 BCE tomb at Mawangdut in central China’s 
Hunan province. 

2. Discovered in 1983 ina 186 BCE tomb at Mount Zhangjia in central China’s 
Hutibéi province. 

3. See Louis Komjathy, Daoist Tradition, DTK p.197ff. 


dawn The time when light appears at the start of a day; daybreak, sunrise. The 
time before dawn has often been described as a time of peace, and has been 
recommended as the time most suitable for meditation. The body and mind 
have been refreshed by sleep, and the worries and concerns of the day may 
have yet to assail the mind. Prayer and meditation at the start of the day 
set a mood or trend in the mind that influences the it throughout the day. 
In the Christian monastic tradition, prayers follow in a regular sequence 
throughout the twenty-four hours, so that the mind is continually reminded 
of God. The same principle holds true of Muslim prayers, performed five 
times a day. 
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In biblical literature, especially in the Psalms, dawn has been described 
as a Sacred time and a time for prayer, the meaning of which often seems to 
be that of early morning meditation or contemplation: 


Yahweh, let my words come to Your ears, 
spare a thought for my sighs. 

Listen to my cry for help, 
my King and my God! 


I say this prayer to You, Yahweh, 
for at daybreak You listen for my voice; 
And at dawn I hold myself in readiness for You, 
I watch for You. 
Psalms 5:1-3, JB 


In a number of psalms, the devotee speaks of the divine Word. Here, it is as 
the focus of his meditation: 


Sincere, my call — Yahweh, answer me! 
I will respect Your statutes. 
Iinvoke You, save me, 
I will observe Your decrees. 
Iam up before dawn to call for help, 
I put my hope in Your Word. 
I lie awake throughout the night, 
to meditate on your promise. 
In Your love, Yahweh, listen to my voice, 
let Your rulings give me life. 
Psalms 119:145-49, JB 


In one of the psalms, the grace and power of the Word is portrayed as a “river” 
that refreshes the “city of God’, a metaphor for the soul dwelling in a human 
body. God is within the city, and communes with the soul at the “crack of dawn”: 


There is a River whose streams refresh the city of God, 
and it sanctifies the dwelling of the Most High. 
God is inside the city, she can never fall, 
at the crack of dawn God helps her. 
Psalms 46:4—5, JB 


The soul’s longing for the Divine is also expressively depicted, having much 
in common with the songs of longing written by the Sufis or some of the 
Indian sants: 
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Quick, Yahweh, answer me 
before my spirit fails; 
If You hide Your Face much longer, 
I shall go down to the Pit like the rest. 
Let dawn bring proof of Your love, 
for one who relies on You; 
Let it show the right road, 
to one who lifts up his soul to You. 
Psalms 143:7-8, JB 


The author of the Wisdom of Solomon writes in the same tradition: 


To give You thanks, we must rise before the sun, 
and pray to You when light begins to dawn. 
Wisdom of Solomon 16:28, JB 


While the lover in the Song of Songs tells her beloved: 


Before the dawn wind rises, 
before the shadows flee, 
I will go to the mountain of myrrh, 
to the hill of frankincense. 
Song of Songs 4:6, JB 


The fragrant “mountain of myrrh” and the “hill of frankincense” are allusions 
to the holy City, the mountain of God, the eternal realm. Once more, this 
longing reaches its zenith at night and in the early morning hours “before 
the dawn wind rises”. 

Although the Psalms are traditionally ascribed to King David (C11th—10th 
BCE), the authors are unknown. From an even earlier time, there 1s the biblical 
legend of the Israelites whom God provided every night with manna, during 
their wanderings in the desert. Moses instructed them that it must be col- 
lected before sunrise, after which it melted away.' The story has often been 
understood allegorically in both Jewish and Christian traditions as the divine 
Word, the Bread of Heaven. That it melted away after sunrise suggests that 
the best time for meditation on the divine Word is before dawn. 

Moving forward in history to the first century CE, Philo Judaeus writes of 
the Therapeutai (Gk. healers), a group of Jewish contemplatives whom he had 
visited, and who had settled on the shores of Lake Mareotis, near Alexandria: 


Twice a day, at dawn and eventide, they are accustomed to offer up their 
prayers. At sunrise, they pray for sunshine, the real sunshine that fills 
their minds with heavenly delight. At sunset, they pray that their soul, 
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relieved of desire for the senses and sense objects, may completely 
withdraw into its own company and council chamber, there to pursue 
the Truth. The interval between early morning and evening is spent 
entirely in spiritual exercises. 

Philo Judaeus, On the Contemplative Life 4:3; cf: PCW9 pp.126-29, TGH2 p.252 


In Christianity, morning time is again recommended as best for prayer, when 
body and mind are refreshed by sleep: 


Every night we should take the sleep we need to keep usefully awake 
the next day, for there is great virtue in going to bed early that we may 
rise early; countless examples in the scriptures and in the lives of the 
saints, and natural reasons also, point to the morning as the best and 
most fruitful part of the day.... Certainly, dawn is the most beautiful, 
the most pleasant and the most peaceful time of day, the very birds 
inviting us to rise and praise God, so that early rising is conducive 
both to health and holiness. 

Francois de Sales, Devout Life 3:23, IDL p.152 


Forming the habit of daily meditation is a prerequisite for the development of 
an inner spiritual life, whatever path or tradition one may follow, and Buddhist 
monks have likewise recommended early morning as a good time for medita- 
tion. Looking at things from the Buddhist perspective, the Malaysian monk 
Venerable Sujiva (b. 1951) considers the practicalities of developing the habit 
of meditation since, to begin with, it is a struggles to bring the scattered mind 
to meditate even for just a few minutes: 


Not many people can actually meditate without fail. It takes a lot 
of determination. So, how can it be done? Follow this simple rule. 
Every day, make it a point to meditate for one minute. If you watch 
‘rising’ and ‘falling’ (of the breath) for sixty times, it is already 
more than one minute. If you can meditate for one minute a day, first 
thing in the morning and last thing before you sleep, you can surely 
meditate for a longer time than that. If you sit and watch ‘rising’ 
and ‘falling’ sixty times, you will feel calm. Then go on to meditate 
for two minutes. If you can meditate for two minutes, you can go 
on for three minutes. After five minutes, you may have had enough, 
but it has already made a difference to your day. You start the day 
happier, more mindful. 

The secret is in getting started, getting the engine going. When it 
is cold, you may not want to meditate. But just start the engine and it 
will go on for some time. This daily practice can affect our daily life, 
and the meditation practice is maintained to some extent. Even if it 
is not in depth, at least it is expanding our experiences and building 
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a strong base so that when the conditions are more suitable, like in a 
retreat, our meditation picks up very fast. 
Venerable Sujiva, Essentials of Insight Meditation Practice, EIMP pp.240-41 


He also suggests chanting, as a means of putting the mind into a recep- 
tive mood: 


Sometimes, just through daily practice, some people can progress quite 
far. These people meditate regularly, every day without fail. Another 
thing that can help in this one-hour-a-day practice is concentration to 
help calm the mind quickly. It does not take much effort to go from 
a really restless mind to a peaceful mind. Do metta (lovingkindness) 
chanting for ten or even five minutes to keep thoughts away, and the 
mind will come to a calm state so that you can go into vipassana 
(insight meditation) without wasting much time. This ability has to 
be developed. Those who know chanting can follow the chanting on 
a tape with mindfulness and cut off all thoughts, so that the moment 
they sit, the mind is already calmed down and they can watch with 
mindfulness. Otherwise thinking and anger will intrude, and by the 
time your one hour is up, you probably had only five minutes of watch- 
ing ‘rising’ and ‘falling’ and already feel dead tired. 

Venerable Sujiva, Essentials of Insight Meditation Practice, EIMP p.241 


Planning the day with meditation in mind is also essential: 


If you are a very busy person and meditate at the end of the day, then 
you do not need to do much walking. If you have been expending a 
lot of physical energy during the day, you may be tired. If you are 
really tired, get some sleep before you wake up to meditate. The best 
time for busy people is to meditate in the morning. You would have 
had enough rest and your mind is calm. You must get into the habit of 
waking up early and allowing yourself time to meditate. Otherwise if 
you only have half an hour to meditate, you will be thinking of what 
you ’ve got to do in your job before the half hour is up. 

Another strategy to help you in daily mindfulness is to have proper 
planning. When you organize your work well, you do not have to 
think so much. If you do not have to think so much, the mind will not 
be so restless. Being organized will also give you time to do a lot of 
wholesome things. 

Venerable Sujiva, Essentials of Insight Meditation Practice, EIMP p.241 


Maharaj Charan Singh (1916-1990), a master within the Indian sant tradition, 
replying to a question on the subject, also points out the benefits of the early 
morning hours: 
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There’s no particular time for meditation. Whatever time you can 
attend to meditation is to your credit, but the morning time has certain 
advantages over other times. When you get up in the morning, the first 
thing is you are absolutely fresh. Your tiredness is gone. Your mind 
is not scattered, and you are not distracted by outside disturbances. 
There’s no telephone ring, there’s no knock at the door, and there’s 
no hustle and bustle of traffic outside. So it’s a quiet time. And then, 
when you are going to start a day, why not start it in the name of the 
Father? That atmosphere of bliss which you build by meditation should 
go with you the whole day to help you face the ups and downs of life 
without losing your balance. 

But if you can’t find any time for meditation in the morning, you 
can easily sit at noon. There’s no harm. But then you have to attend 
to your office work. There may be a knock at the door, and somebody 
may come unannounced and may even spoil your meditation time. In 
the evening if you sit in meditation, naturally you have worked the 
whole day and you are tired. Your mind is scattered and you can’t 
concentrate so easily. That is why the morning time has advantages 
over other times. But if you don’t get the morning time, any time is 
good for meditation. 

In India, at least in the olden days, people used to go to sleep at 
sunset and would get up before sunrise. So, three o’clock is a very good 
time for meditation because the day starts at six. Then, before the day 
starts, one can attend to meditation. And if one has his evening meal, 
then sleeps fairly early, one easily gets seven to eight hours of sleep. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Die to Live 37, DTL pp.74—75 


So far as forming a habit of meditation is concerned, the kind of meditation 
being practised makes little difference, because the nature of the mind is the 
same, regardless of one’s belief system. Maharaj Charan Singh says: 


You know the advantage of regularity and punctuality. Now when 
lunchtime comes, whether we are hungry or not we quietly go to 
the dining table, because we have formed the habit of eating at that 
particular time. 

Similarly, we have to form a habit of meditation. If you say, “When 
I feel the urge I will meditate,” you would perhaps never meditate. If 
you think, “When I feel the right atmosphere, then I will meditate. I 
will sit in the morning, I will sit at noon, I will sit in the evening,” you 
will always go on giving excuses to yourself; you will never attend 
to meditation. 

Just as you have made a habit of going to the office at a particular 
time, of going for a walk at a particular time, of going to the dining 
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table at a particular time, similarly you should make a habit of going 
at a particular time for meditation. Then your mind slowly and slowly 
is disciplined to attend to meditation. That is why so much emphasis 
is laid on regularity and punctuality. 

If you say, “All right, today I don’t feel like meditating; Pll sit 
tomorrow,” then tomorrow again you’ ll have some other excuse, and 
the day after tomorrow again you'll have another excuse. Then there 
will be gaps and gaps and gaps of time, and you’ll think, “Oh, I have 
absolutely forgotten for months and months to sit in meditation.” But 
if you force your mind to meditate and say, “Even if I can’t give the 
proper time to meditation, let me give at least half the time, even if 
I’m busy,” then you'll get regularity. 

And punctuality is also important because we have associations 
with timing. If you have selected a particular time for meditation — for 
example, 3:30 a.m. or 4:30 a.m. — you know that you have to get up 
punctually in the morning, and you will also be punctual in going to 
sleep at night. You will adjust your time in such a way that you get 
six or seven hours of sleep so that you can get up in the morning. 
Otherwise you know that you will miss your morning meditation. To 
this extent punctuality is essential. It should become a habit with us. 

Unless we discipline our mind this much, our mind will always 
find excuses not to sit in meditation. We are regular in our other daily 
activities — “I have a time to go to the office; I have a time to go to 
lunch; I have a time to have a cup of coffee; I have a time to walk in 
the evening; I have a time to sleep” — then why not also have a time 
for meditation? It should become a part of our life, a part of our 
daily routine. 

If you discipline your mind every day by attending to meditation 
punctually, then you won’t miss meditation, and if you do miss it, then 
you’ll feel miserable that day. You’ll feel that something is lacking, 
and you will try to find some other time for meditation to make up 
for the lost morning time. Thus, regularity and punctuality are both 
essential, if we can manage it. 

Even having a particular place to sit makes a lot of difference in our 
meditation. Now, a bed is associated with sleep. If you want to read 
in bed, the moment you are in bed you will fall asleep, because you 
have an association of the bed with sleep. If you sit at a writing table, 
you automatically feel like writing a letter to somebody, because you 
associate that table with writing letters. If you sit on a comfortable 
chair, you’ ll feel like relaxing; you associate relaxation with that chair. 
So also, if you find a particular place for meditation, then you will 
have an association with that place for meditation, and that place will 
remind you to attend to meditation. 
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These things are just to induce us to attend to meditation — nothing 
else. Otherwise, even if you can keep to meditation without regularity, 
itis all right. If you can keep to meditation without having a particular 
place for meditation, it is all right. These are just inducements to the 
mind not to run away from meditation. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Die to Live 37, DTL pp.71-73 


See also: night, time for prayer. 


1. Exodus 16:19-21. 


daybreak, early morning See dawn, night. 


dazuo, jingzud, zud (C) Lit. to engage in (dd) sitting (zud); to sit (zud) still or 


quietly (jing); to sit in meditation; a major form of Daoist practice, performed 
with the intention of realizing and merging with the Dao, through the mani- 
festation of its nature, characteristics, and virtue (dé).! Daoist meditation 
generally involves seated postures, so meditation is commonly called ddzud; 
however, there are other types of Daoist meditation that involve standing, 
walking, or lying down. 

The Scripture on Purity and Stillness (C8th) first indicates the causes of 
mental and spiritual disharmony, and then points out the means of bringing 
the spirit back to its original purity (ging) and stillness (jing): 


The human spirit (shén) tends towards purity (ging), 
but the mind (xim) disturbs it. 
The human mind (xin) tends towards stillness (jing), 
but desires (ya) draw it away. 
Qingjing jing, DZ620 1b, JY262 2:5b 


Therefore: 


If you can banish desires (yi) for good, 
then the mind (xi) will automatically be still (jing). 
If you can cleanse the mind (xi) for good, 
then the spirit (shén) will automatically be clear (ging). 
Qingjing jing, DZ620 1b, JY262 2:5b 


The text explains that the mind (xi) is the pivot because it becomes agitated 
due to desire and mental activity, which result in turbidity or impurity of the 
spirit (shén). However, both mind and spirit may be returned to their original 
states by ‘restoring’ the mind. This is achieved through the extinguishing of 
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all desire and the calming of all superfluous mental activity. When the mind 
returns to its original stillness, the spirit automatically becomes pure or clear 
(ging). This results in awareness of the presence of the Dao resuming its 
rightful place in the inner being of the practitioner. 

Master Tang Guangxian (C20th) agrees that the mind must be cleared of 
“all impurity” in order to see the truth. He adds that this is important even if 
the practitioner is not practising sitting meditation: 


The exercise of sitting (meditation) is called jingzuo (sitting in still- 
ness) because it cleanses all impurity from the mind. Once the impurity 
has been removed, the mind becomes clear and still, and the truth of 
the Dao is naturally and automatically revealed. 
For those who cannot see the truth of the Dao, it is because their mind 
is too restless, and cannot see deeply past the transient nature of things. 
For those who practise the Dao, whether or not they are sitting in 
meditation (jingzuo), it is imperative to cleanse and clear all accu- 
mulated impurity from the mind. As a Shang dynasty (c. 1600-1046 
BCE) inscription says, “Renew it day by day.” But no need to worry; 
after some time, you will automatically see the benefit. 
Tang Gudangxian, Lidodao mili, JH77 


A poem entitled ‘Song of Silent Sitting’, attributed to master Zhang Sanfeng 
(C 14th) and written in the symbolic language of inner alchemy (néidan), cov- 
ers both the philosophy and the method of attaining Daoism’s highest goal: 


Sitting silently (ddzud), practise meditation (canchdn): 
the focus is at xudngudn (the mysterious pass). 
Continuously and gently regulate your breathing: 
one yin and one ydng brewing in the internal cauldron (dingnéi). 
Your (original) nature (xing) must become enlightened 
and your (true spiritual) life (ming) become whole. 
Do not rush! Let the fire burn slowly. 


Close your eyes and contemplate the heart of your life: 
let tranquillity and spontaneity be the source. 

In a hundred days you will see a result: 
a drop of elixir rises from the threshold (kan), 
the yellow woman is the matchmaker in between, 
both the baby and the red lady are perfect. 


The beauty is boundless and inexplicable: 
throughout the body, life energy (qi) arises. 

Who can know such a marvellous experience? 

It is like a dumb person having a beautiful dream. 
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Without delay, absorb the inherent essence (xidntian). 
The spiritual medicine (/ingydo) breaks through the three obstacles: 
rising through the fields of elixir (dantidn) 
to the top at niwdn (in the head), 
then submerging into the zhongyudn (original centre). 
Water and fire combine to form real mercury, 
without wz and ji there is no elixir. 


Let the mind be still and let life be strong. 

The radiance of the spirit penetrates three thousand worlds. 
The golden cockerel crows beneath the shadowless tree. 
The red lotus blossoms in the middle of night. 


Winter comes; the sun shines again, 

a thunderous roar shatters heaven and earth. 
Dragons call, tigers play, 

heavenly music fills the sky with harmony. 


In utterly undifferentiated abstruseness (hudnghudng huhi), 
everything is empty (wii), 
creation and its inexhaustible transformations (zadohud) are all here — 
Marvellous in its mystery, 
mysterious in its marvel. 


The circulation of the stream breaks through the three obstacles; 
All phenomena are born in the union of heaven and earth. 

Drink the dew of nature, sweet like honey; 

Immortals (xian) are buddhas (f6), buddhas are immortals. 


When the one complete original nature (yixing yudn) is revealed, 
duality disappears — 
Now I realize that all religions are the same! 


Eat when hungry, sleep when tired. 
Offer incense and practise meditation (chan). 
The great Dao is just before your eyes: 

if you are deluded, you will miss your chance. 


Once you have lost your human form, 
you may have to wait a million aeons. 
The uninformed dream of going to heaven, 
the blind go into a deep forest to practise. 
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The ultimate secret is a wonder known only to heaven: 
disclosing the ultimate secret is a heavy sin. 
Cultivate the four true principles, 
breaking the gate of mystery to reach the wondrous. 


Cultivate day and night without a break. 

Find a master early to develop your elixir: 
there are those who know the true mercury, 
which is the elixir of longevity and immortality. 


Cultivate every day, and be more determined every day: 
do not regard spiritual cultivation as a casual affair. 

To succeed, one must cultivate for three years or nine years 
before a pearl of elixir can be cultivated. 


If you want to know who composed this song, 
it is by the Daoist priest of purity and emptiness, 
the saint Zhang Sanféng. 
“Dazuo gé,” in Zhang Sanféng xidnshéng quanji, 
JY236, ZW125; cf. in CBTW pp.19-21 


The “yellow woman” represents qi (subtle life energy) and, in this sense, 
is ‘between’ jing (vital essence) and spirit (shén), since yellow symbolizes 
the centre or middle. ‘Yellow’ is also symbolic of radiant golden light, and 
‘woman’ represents the nature of giving life. The timeframes “three years” 
and “nine years (jitinidn)” are alchemical expressions referring to the period 
of dedicated spiritual practice required to ‘cultivate the elixir pill’ — to attain 
realization of the Dao — however long that may take for each individual. The 
expressions are symbolic of a long time, rather than a specific period. 

The modern writer Wong Kiew Kit offers a further interpretation of some 
of the symbolic language used in the poem: 


Xudnguan, dantidn, niwan and zhongyudn are various energy fields in 
the body. Kan refers to the abdomen; wu and ji refer to the circulation 
of vital energy round the body in a gigdng art known as the “small 
universe”. “Yellow woman’, “baby”, “red lady’, “dragons”, “tigers” 
and “golden cockerel” are symbolic terms describing the application 
of mind and energy in harmonious unity to produce a pear! of elixir or 
an internal illumination. “Shadowless tree” is an allusion to Huinéng’s, 
“Bodhi is not a tree,” which is a Zen (Buddhist) way of saying that 
ultimate Reality is formless; the “four true principles” are the “four 
noble truths”, which form the basis of the Buddha’s teaching. 

Wong Kiew Kit, Complete Book of Tai Chi Chuan, CBTW p.21 
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Biographies of the Karmic Outcomes of the Seven Masters, a manual of 
Daoist training written in the form of a popular novel by an unknown author 
around 1500 CE, uses simpler language to describe a similar experience. The 
book relates master Wang Zhé’s (C12th) answer to a question concerning 
meditation from the husband-and-wife disciples Ma Yu and Siin Bw’ér, two 
of master Wang Zhé’s seven close disciples, who themselves became masters: 


Ma Danyang (Yt) and Sin Bw’ér asked about meditation (ddzuo). 
Wang Chéngyang (Wang Zhé) said, “In meditation (jingzuo) all 
thoughts must cease. When the ego is dead, the spirit emerges. When 
you sit (zu6), sit on a cushion, loosen your clothing. At the hour of 
zi (11:00 p.m.) cross your legs gently and sit facing east. Clasp your 
hands together and place them in front of your body. Your back should 
be straight. Strike your teeth together and swallow your saliva. Place 
the tongue against the palate of your mouth. You should be alert in 
listening, but do not be attached to sounds. Let your eyes drop, but 
do not close them. Focus on the light that you see in front of you and 
concentrate on the lower ddntidn. In meditation (jingzud), it is very 
important to stop thinking. If thoughts arise, the spirit will not be pure, 
and your efforts of cultivation will come to nothing. In addition, you 
should drop all feelings. Once feelings arise, the heart will not be still, 
and the attainment of the Dao is impossible.” 

Wang Chongyang continued, “Sit (zv6) on a cushion and you will 
be able to sit long without feeling tired. Loosen your clothing so that 
the movement of internal energy will not be constricted. The hour of zi 
is when the first ray of light (yang) appears. Face east because energy 
(qi) flows in from the east at the hour of the first light (ydng). Clasp 
your hands in the faijf symbol, because it symbolizes emptiness of 
form. Sit (zv6) with your back straight, because only with a vertical 
spine can the energy rise to the head. Close your mouth and place the 
tongue against the palate, so that the internal energy cannot dissipate. 
The ear is associated with vital essence (jing). Being attached to sound 
will dissipate this energy. Do not close your eyes, for they let the light 
in to shine on your spirit. If you close your eyes, the spirit will be 
dimmed. If you open them too wide, the spirit will escape. Therefore, 
you should lower the eyelids, but not close them. Concentrate on the 
lower dantidn as if to reflect the light of your eyes onto it, because 
here is the mystery of all things. Minimize speech, as this conserves 
life energy (qi). Rest your ears, as this conserves vital essence (jing). 
Dissolve thoughts to conserve spirit energy (shén). When all these 
energies are not dissipated, then you will attain immortality (become 
a zhénrén, a Daoist master).” 

Qizhén yinguo zhuan 8, ZW986; cf. TTW pp.136-37 
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In his commentary on a poem by master Sin Bw’ér, the twentieth-century 
master Chén Yingning explains how sages break through the barrier of the 
mind by sitting quietly in the early morning hours, stopping all thoughts, and 
letting go of all attachment to external things: 


Sages observe the way of heaven, and grasp the actions of heaven. 
Every morning before sunrise they sit in stillness (jingzuo), focus their 
mind’s attention, and stay empty. Inwardly they are free of thoughts and 
intentions; outwardly they remain detached from the myriad things, 
oblivious to the creation, beyond concern for their physical form. 
Chén Yingning, Siin Bi’ér niigong néidan cidishi zhu, SBNN 


He further explains the necessity of absorbing energy (qi): 


For those who cultivate immortality, it is essential to collect the 
clear and spiritual energy (gi) of the Void, and refine and nurture it 
together with the spirit (shén) within. After a long time, spirit (shén) 
and energy (qi) will merge into one, and the great elixir will begin to 
manifest. It is best to live in the mountains during the latter part of 
this work, because the pure and sublime energy (qi) of the mountain 
air is superior to that of towns and cities. 

When going to the mountains, you need to assess the lie of the 
land before choosing somewhere to live. Whether you build a hut or 
live in a cave, the place should face the sunlight, with its back to the 
shade, sheltered from the wind, where energy (qi) can collect. When 
the sun and moon rise and set and the wheel of creation turns, the 
practising Daoist should sit in meditation (ddézud). With such limit- 
less, pure and sublime energy (qi) to develop and nurture the original 
spirit (yudnshén), how can one not transform oneself (tudtai huangt)? 

Chén Yingning, Siin Bi’ér niigong néidan cidishi zhi, SBNN 


Master Yang Daoshéng (C15th) provides more detail on the recommended 
method of seated meditation. He explains how to settle into the posture at 
the outset, how to end each session, and how to get up when the meditation 
session is over: 


When you sit (ddzuo), lay down thick cushions so that the body is free of 
pain. Loosen your clothing and your belt so that energy is unrestrained. 

To sit (zuo) in the lotus position, first put the left foot on the right 
thigh, then put the right foot on the left thigh; or, in the half lotus 
position, the left foot is on the right foot. Either way is fine. Then put 
the left hand in the right palm, so that the tips of the thumbs touch 
each other. Gently lift the body and rearrange yourself from side to 
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side in order to settle the body. After that, sit up straight, so that the 
waist, spine, neck, and head joints are all in alignment. Align your 
ears with your shoulders, and your nose with your navel. Press the 
tongue against the upper palate, with lips and teeth touching. Leave 
the eyes slightly open; do not shut them completely — otherwise, like 
in the ‘ghost cave under the mountain of darkness’, it is really easy to 
get confused and squint-eyed, and to invite demons. 

Keep the body straight like a buddha. Neither tilt to the left nor 
to the right, neither forwards nor backwards. Do not lean for sup- 
port, otherwise you will become sluggish. Sit (zué) comfortably and 
naturally. Do not be too tense in the shoulders, or the posture cannot 
be sustained for a long period. Do not try to rush the practice, or it is 
easily disturbed. The main thing is to hold the energy at the centre. 

Breathing through the nose should not be uneven, rushed, sup- 
pressed, or obstructed. Keep both inhalation and exhalation soft and 
gentle. However, do not focus the attention on your breathing. 

Once the body is firm and your breathing settled, relax the abdomen 
and do not think of anything — good or bad. Whenever a thought arises, 
observe it. When you observe it, it disappears. After a long time, being 
forgetful of the world (and yourself), you will quite naturally become one 
continuum (yipidn). If you attain this, you will naturally become light 
and clear. This is the true teaching (famén) of peace and bliss (anle). 

For those who are already enlightened, it is like a dragon finding 
water; for those who are not yet enlightened, just go about getting 
ready — you will certainly not be deceived. 

Coming out of meditation (ding), gently move the body and get 
up quietly. All the time, protect and preserve the inner power that 
arises from your meditation (ding), like caring for a baby, so that the 
power of your meditation is not lost. As it is said: “Calm waves are 
ideal when searching for pearls; in disturbed water it is difficult.” If 
the water of meditation is clear and calm, the pearl of the mind is 
automatically revealed. 

Yang Daoshéng, Zhénqudn, JY244, ZW373 


Here, “a dragon finding water” means returning to one’s spiritual origin, as 
a dragon returns to water, its associated element. 

Meditation is a personal affair. Thus, master Tang Guangxian (C20th) 
advises against outward show since this flies in the face of self-discipline 
and is detrimental to the primary concern of inner cultivation: 


If you only think about reciting scriptures in front of other people and 
do not practise inner cultivation and self-control, or if you meditate 
(jingzuo) all day like a terracotta pot or wooden statue, it may look 
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good, but it would all be false if you are inwardly and continuously 
disturbed by random, roaming thoughts. 

The false is the robber of truth. If not removed, it destroys the truth. 
But, to remove it, you must find the right method. If you do not have 
the right method, it is like shutting the door to catch a robber. The 
false cannot leave, and the truth will be harmed. 

Tang Gudngxidan, Lidoddao mili, JH77 


In his biography, master Li Qingytin, who was popularly believed to have 
been at least 250 years of age when he died in 1933, is quoted as saying that 
the secret of entering the dao of longevity comprises ten methods, of which 


the first method is seated contemplation (ddzuo zhi dao): 


To simply put the body into a dignified posture with the eyes shut 
is not the true way of meditation (ddzud). Nevertheless, meditation 
(ddzuo) in this manner should still be performed twice daily, during 
two of the six two-hour periods (i.e. between 11 p.m. and | a.m., and 
between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m.). 

Whether walking, standing, sitting or lying down, the mind must 
be as still as a mountain — unmovable and unswayable. The six roots 
(sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, and perception) must be prevented 
from escaping out and the seven passions (pleasure, anger, sadness, 
delight, love, hatred, and lust) must not enter within — so as not to 
disturb the mind. 

It is said: “If (you are) wealthy and noble, act according to your 
position and be without arrogance. If (you are) poor and of low stand- 
ing, act according to your station and do not engage in flattery.” 

There should be no experience in life that is not met with calmness, 
and there should be no situation in which you are not at ease. When 
you can be like this, then there is no need to sit absorbed in a state of 
chan (canchdn) nor to enter samadhi, because at this point you are 
already a living buddha or immortal. 

Yang Sén, Erbdi wishi sui rénrui shiji, ESRR, ILQO p.156 


In this section of his biography, written from notes of interviews while he was 
still alive, Li Qingytin goes on to discuss a further nine methods or practices 


that go hand in hand with meditation. 


Many Daoist masters have pointed out that meditation or any other facet of 
spiritual life will not on its own secure spiritual attainment, for “true practice” 
involves effort in all areas of spiritual life. Master Tang Guangxian writes: 


True practice is utmost single-minded earnestness. It is not run- 
ning away from the world and life, nor relying solely on sitting in 
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meditation (ddzuo) or reciting scriptures. It is refinement to remove 
the false from within the truth, and it is refinement to reveal the truth 
from within the false. Then you can understand the true meaning of 
single-minded earnestness. 

Tang Gudngxidn, Lidodao mili, JH77 


In his Fifteen Discourses to Establish the Teachings, master Wang Zhé 
cautions practitioners against reducing meditation to the technique of mere 
“sitting”. Rather, he says, meditation should be all-pervasive in one’s daily 
life, with clarity and stillness cultivated throughout the day in all activities 
and situations, not just at particular times. Meditation (in this broader context) 
involves stilling one’s mental, emotional, and intellectual turmoil throughout 
the day in order to establish an emptiness at the core of one’s being — an 
internal space that can be filled with qi (subtle life energy) and shén (spirit) 
at all times, not just when sitting: 


Sitting in meditation (ddézud) does not simply mean to sit with the 
body erect and the eyes closed. This is superficial sitting. To sit (zu6) 
authentically, you must maintain a mind like Mount Tai, remaining 
unmovable and unshakable throughout the entire day. (Maintain this 
practice) whether standing, walking, sitting or lying down, whether 
in movement or stillness. 

Wang Zhé, Chéngydng lijiao shiwti lin 7, JY190 3b, DZ1233, HDP8 p.38 


He goes on to say that measured, steadfast control over the body and the mind 
is necessary in order to gain and retain the inner stillness and silence required 
for the “quiet sitting” that leads to spiritual immortality. This implies constant 
watch over all thoughts, words and actions, so as to attain true alignment 
with the immortal Dao. Even the slightest intrusion associated with outward 
activity while sitting will cause the mind to stir: 


Restrain and seal the four gates — namely, the eyes, ears, mouth, and 
nose. Do not allow the external world to enter in. If there is even the 
slightest trace of a thought about movement and stillness, this cannot 
be called quiet sitting (jingzuo). If you can practise like this, although 
your body resides in the world of dust, your name will already be listed 
in the ranks of the immortals (xian). 

Wang Zhé, Chéngydng lijiao shiwti lin 7, JY190 3b, DZ1233, HDPS p.38 


Diligence and paying attention to whatever is being done is required in all 
aspects of a successful life, spiritual or mundane. Master Ma Yu therefore 
advises practitioners that their daily life should not be regarded as separate 
from their spiritual practice. Rather, an all-inclusive, whole-life approach to 
both leads to the best results: 
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Daily practice involves never deceiving or mocking heaven and earth. 
Always practise diligently (jin). Cherish every moment. Do not pass 
the day aimlessly. Decrease your sleep, for this is something desired 
by ordinary folk. Correct your misdeeds, but not only through seated 
meditation (ddzuod). Hold the mind still (ding) for long periods of 
time. Whether walking, standing, sitting or lying down, practise the 
Dao. All of you should cease letting thoughts arise! Quickly discover 
your (original) nature (xing) and (true spiritual) life (ming). If you can 
just purify the mind and abandon desires, you will become a celestial 
immortal. Concern yourself with nothing else and stop entertaining 
doubts! These are true and proper words. You need to be always clear 
(ging) and always pure (jing). Practise this diligently (midniz). 

Ma Yu, Danydng zhénrén zhtydn, DZ1234 1a; cf. in CPMS p.184, in TPEQ p.27 


In the same discourse, master Ma YU goes on to emphasize that it is mislead- 
ing to think that spiritual transformation can be attained solely by internal 
practice. Self-cultivation involves the constant application of both internal 
and external practices in the effort to attain complete clarity and stillness: 


Every day, do not forget the matter of daily practice. Daily practice is 
of two kinds: daily external practice (wai riyong) and daily internal 
practice (néi riyong). 

Considering daily external practice, you are firmly forbidden to 
see the faults of others, to boast about your own virtue, to envy the 
wise and talented, to permit the rise of worldly thoughts, which are 
the fire of ignorance, to allow feelings of superiority over the masses 
to arise, to discriminate between self and others or between right and 
wrong, or to speak of love and hatred. 

Considering daily internal practice, give up entertaining thoughts 
of doubt. Never forget the internal. Whether moving about or stand- 
ing or sitting, you should keep the mind pure and discard desire. Let 
nothing burden you or stand in your way. Do not become impure and 
do not cling. In perfect clarity and perfect purity, move about freely, 
as you wish. Consistently, throughout the day, contemplate the Dao in 
the same way that a hungry person thinks of food or a thirsty person 
thinks of drink. If you become aware of the slightest imbalance (in 
your mind), you must correct it. If you train yourself in this way, you 
will become a spiritual immortal (shénxian). 

Ma Yiu, Danydng zhénrén zhiyan, DZ1234 la, 2a—b; 
cf. in CPMS pp.184-85, in TPEQ p.32 


Master Lit’ Yiming (1734-1821) adds that spiritual practice does not require 
complete escape from society. Practising the path “with your feet firmly 
on the ground” indicates the significance of refining one’s whole being 
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while leading a normal life. This requires an all-inclusive approach to self- 
cultivation, combining the practice of meditation with being a good human 
being. By living in this way, disciples gear their entire life towards the goal 
of realizing the Dao: 


The path of true constancy (chdng) is not to avoid the world or run 
away from life, nor to meditate (jingzuo) or stop thoughts. You must 
tread the path with your feet firmly on the ground (i.e. while living in 
the world), work hard at putting the practice into action, and cultivate 
refinement within the great furnace of creation. Only then is it real 
and constant (chang). 

Livi Yiming, Baizi béi zhi, ZW257, DS3 


The unknown author of the Secret of the Golden Flower (C17th) similarly 
advises taking the atmosphere of early morning meditation into all aspects of 
daily life, and maintaining that atmosphere “‘without interruption”, whatever 
the circumstances: 


If, during the day, you can keep turning within (fanzhdo, ‘revert the 
radiance’) while attending to things, remaining completely detached 
from others and the self, this is reversing the light (huigudng) wherever 
you are. This is the most sublime aspect of the practice. 

It is best to sit in meditation (jingzud) for one to two hours in the 
early morning in order to clear away all worldly connections. Practise 
the method of turning within (fanzhdo) at all times, without interrup- 
tion, while dealing with affairs and attending to things. Continue the 
practice for two to three months, and the sages (zhiizhén) in the heavens 
will surely appear in front of you in affirmation. 

Jinhua zongzhi 7, JH94, JY 161, XB1, ZW334 


The cornerstone of Daoist spiritual practice is meditation, the goal being 
the experience of oneness with the all-pervading and all-sustaining Dado. 
Such experience and attainment is not to be found in the outer world, which 
is full of distractions and enticements. The Daoist practitioner gains it in the 
quietude of his inner being. In the Ddaodé jing, Laozi identifies some of the 
benefits of such meditation: 


Without going out of your door, 

you can know the whole world; 
Without peeping out of your window, 

you can see the way (dao) of heaven. 
The further you travel, 

the less you know. 
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Therefore, the sage 
knows without travelling, 
understands without seeing, 
accomplishes without doing. 
Daodé jing 47 


Here, the “door” symbolizes the body’s openings or sense organs such as the 
nose, mouth, ears, etc. The “window” similarly symbolizes the physical eyes. 
“The further you travel” represents the scattering of a person’s thoughts and 
attention into the external world. It also implies that the more you know, the 
more you realize how little you know. Remaining inwardly still, in one place, 
all attention withdrawn from the senses, the true sage knows and understands 
everything within himself. Likewise: 


The five colours blind the eyes of man; 
The five musical notes deafen the ears of man; 
The five flavours dull the taste of man; 
Horse racing, hunting, and chasing (after things) 
(all) madden the mind of man; 
Rare and valuable goods keep their owners awake at night. 


Therefore, the sage (shéngrén): 
provides for the belly (i.e. the inner being) 
and not for the eye (i.e. the senses). 
He accepts the one and rejects the other. 
Daodé jing 12; cf: WLT p.90 


The mind, which is fond of colours, sounds, tastes and sensations, seeks fulfil- 
ment through pursuing and acquiring objects — all to no avail. In meditation, 
the attention of the mind is to be withdrawn from these objects and focused 
within. The sage withdraws the attention from the senses and focuses it on 
the inner self. 

The process of stilling the mind and achieving communion with the Dao 
cannot be accomplished quickly. It is a long and arduous process, relying on 
a process of daily incremental steps to achieve concentration. The Ddaodé jing 
suggests adopting such an approach towards the accomplishment of great tasks: 


Regard the small as great, 
regard the few as many. 
Manage the difficult while they are easy, 
manage the great while they are small. 
All difficult things start from the easy, 
all great things in the world start from the small. 
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The tree that fills a man’s arms 
arises from a tender shoot; 
A nine-storey tower 
is raised from a heap of earth; 
A thousand miles’ journey 
begins from the ground beneath your feet. 
Daodé jing 64; cf. TTCT p.78 


See also: meditation (Daoism). 


1. See Louis Komjathy, Daoist Tradition, DTK pp.12-13. 


deliberation A term sometimes used in translation where the context suggests that 


‘meditation’, as spiritual practice, would make better sense. See meditation. 


devatanussati (Pa) Lit. recollection (anussati) of deities (devata) or celestial 


beings. See anussati. 


devata yoga (S), Iha’i rnal ’byor (T) Lit. deity (devatd, lha’i) yoga (rnal ’byor); 


a tantric Buddhist practice involving visualization of a particular deity, espe- 
cially one’s chosen or personal deity (ishta-devata), who may be regarded as 
an object of worship (devata piija) or as an ideal with whom to identify in the 
attempt to imbibe and manifest the presumed attributes of that deity. The deity, 
often a celestial buddha or bodhisattva, is visualized to the accompaniment 
of offerings, prayers and the recitation of mantras, together with rituals and 
the use of mandalas. The practitioner may consider himself to be either in 
the presence of the deity or to be the deity. Devatd yoga is an essential aspect 
of utpatti-krama (T. bskyed rim) and nishpanna-krama, which are the initial 
and the completion stages of spiritual transformation in anuttara-yoga tantra. 


See also: nishpanna-krama, puja (8.4), utpatti-krama, Vajrayana (>4). 


dhammanupassana (Pa), dharmanupashyana (S) Lit. contemplation (anup- 


assanda) of things (dhammas); contemplation of mental objects (dhammas) or 
mental things and processes; the fourth of the four foundations of mindfulness 
(satipatthana). See satipatthana. 


dhammanussati (Pa) Lit. recollection (anussati) of the Dhamma. See anussati. 
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dharana (S/H), dharna (H/Pu) Lit. holding on to, possessing, retaining; from 
the root dhri (S. to hold, to maintain); hence, fixity of purpose, resolution, 
determination; fixing something in the mind, fixing the mind on one thing; 
holding in memory, mental retention, memorizing; focused effort to achieve 
something; spiritually, inner concentration in meditation; specifically, hold- 
ing the breath at particular bodily centres (chakras) in the practice of hatha 
yoga and pranayama. 

In Jain theory of knowledge and perception, dhdarand@ is the fourth step in the 
acquisition of sense knowledge. Firstly, there is avagraha, the perception itself. 
Most of what is seen and heard, and so on, is ignored, and fails to register. In 
some instances, this is followed by thd (wanting to know) — curiosity, speculation, 
discrimination, an interest in knowing more about something perceived by the 
senses. Then there is avaya (confirmation) — getting to know more, an enquiry 
into whatever it is that has attracted the attention. Finally, there is dharand, in 
which the details of the matter are grasped and become fixed in the memory. 

There is a significant difference between concentration as it is generally 
understood and concentration in meditation. Concentration is commonly 
taken to imply focus on the work in hand. This implies that the mind, though 
focused, continues to move and to occupy itself with the task before it. 
Dhdarana, on the other hand, in the sense of inner concentration in medita- 
tion, involves complete stillness of the mind. This is no mean task, and many 
practitioners of yoga struggle for many years with the distractions of the mind, 
many giving up the struggle in despair of ever achieving success. 

It is this kind of concentration and stillness of mind and soul to which 
Indian mystical and yogic texts refer. Sadananda and Shankara provide 
similar definitions: 


Concentration (dhdrana) means fixing the mind on Brahman, the 
One without a second. 
Sadananda, Veddantasara 206; cf. VSY p.113 


The steadiness of the mind through realization of Brahman ... — that 
alone is known as the highest dhdrana. 
Shankara, Aparokshanubhiiti 122; cf: SRSS p.66 


The Bhagavad Gita counsels drawing all consciousness to the head by 
concentration on the repetition of Aum for, by this kind of dhdrand, the soul 
is able to leave the body: 


He who closes all the doors of the body, 

confining the mind to its centre (hrid, heart), 

drawing all the vital energy of the soul (G@tman) into the head — 
He establishes himself in yogic concentration (yoga dharand). 
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Repeating the single syllable Aum, denoting Brahman, 
remembering Me, and abandoning the body, 
he leaves (the body) and reaches the highest state. 
Bhagavad Gita 8:12—13 


More recent Indian mystics have also used dharnd as a general term for 
concentration in meditation: 


He is a sadhu who strives within himself. 
Relinquishing laziness, discussion and dispute, 
he earnestly practises dharnd — a very difficult state. 
He gives up agitation, insulting language, and slander. 
Sahajobai, Bani, Sadh lakshan, Chaupdi 21, SBB p.13 


Come, live at the eye (nainan, i.e. eye centre): 
experience oneness here through concentration. 
Here duality is transcended: 
fix (dharnd) your attention in the inner light. 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 19:18.11—12, 
SBP p.152, in SD2 p.304 


Dharana, as firm control of the senses, is also advocated by the Katha 
Upanishad: 


When the five means of perception (paricha-jnanani), 
together with the mind, become still, 
and when the intellect itself stirs not — 

That, they say, is the highest state. 


This unwavering control of the senses (indriya dharana) 
is known as yoga. 
Then one becomes vigilant: 
for yoga can be gained and lost. 
Katha Upanishad 2:3.10-11 


Dharand is the first of the three internal, meditational aspects of the eight-part 
(asht-anga) yoga, as described by Patafijali in his Yoga Sutras: 


Concentration (dhdran4@) is confining the mind (chitta) to one place. 
Patanijali, Yoga Sittras 3:1 


In Patafijali’s description, dharand is preceded by pratyahara, the withdrawal 
of the mind from the senses, which is a prerequisite for internal concentration. 
When the mind learns to concentrate, Patafijali continues, then it develops the 
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capacity for visualization or contemplation (dhyana), leading ultimately to 
absorption (samadhi). When pratyahara, dharana and samadhi all combine, 
then the result is samyama (a state of complete self-mastery): 


When these three (dhadrana, dhyana, samadhi) come together, 
there is samyama. 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 3:4 


Through the practice of pranayama, says Patafijali, the coverings over the 
inner light are destroyed and true dharand becomes possible: 


From this (pranayama), 
the coverings over the light are destroyed, 
and the mind becomes fit for concentration (dhdaranda). 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 2:52-53 


Patafijali lists eight primary aspects (asht-anga, eight limbs) in the practice 
of yoga, a refrain that has been echoed, with variations, down the centuries. 
The Tejobindu Upanishad lists fifteen aspects,’ of which dharand comes 
before atmadhyadna (contemplation of the self, self-realization) and samadhi. 
Of dharand, it says: 


The state of abstraction attained by the mind, when it sees Brahman 
wherever it goes, is known as the supreme dharand. 
Tejobindu Upanishad 1:35; cf. YU p.33 


Dharanda, says the Kshurika Upanishad, which speaks of the eightfold 
(ashtanga) yoga, is a knife (kshurika) “for the proper attainment of yoga’, 
by which the bonds of ignorance and illusion are cut asunder.* Some texts 
list only six primary aspects, but dhdrand remains one of them:* 


The rule for effecting this (oneness) is: control of the breath (pran- 
ayama), withdrawal of the senses (pratyahara), meditation (dhyana), 
concentration (dhdranda), contemplative enquiry (tarka), and absorp- 
tion (samadhi). This is known as the sixfold yoga. 

Maitri Upanishad 6:18 


The Amritanadda Upanishad lists the same six, adding: 


When a wise man merges (his mind) into his dtman (self), and becomes 
absorbed in contemplation (dharayitva) of the supreme Self, that is 
known as dharand. 

Amritandda Upanishad 14; cf. YU p.12 
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In hatha yoga, which lays emphasis on Gsanas (physical postures) and 
pranayama (control of the pranas or subtle life energies), dharand is 
understood to involve concentration or holding of the pranas at the various 
bodily chakras for a particular period of time, thereby bringing the prana and 
active tattva of that centre under conscious control. This practice is known 
collectively as the five dharands, mentioned in a number of texts that deal 
with ashtanga yoga.° For instance, if — by focusing the attention, by adopting 
certain postures, and by control of the breathing — the pranas can be held at 
the miladhara chakra (the rectum centre) for about two hours, then the prithvi 
(earth) tattva will be conquered. Likewise, for each of the other chakras: at 
the genital chakra, the jala or pani (water) tattva; at the navel chakra, the 
agni or tejas (fire) tattva; at the heart chakra, the vayu or pavana (air) tattva; 
and at the throat chakra, the akasha (ether) tattva. The Shiva Samhita says: 


Let the great yogi practise the five-fold dhadrand forms of concentra- 
tion on Vishnu (God), through which command over the five tattvas 
is obtained, and the fear of injury from any of them is removed. 

Let the wise yogi practise dhdrand thus: five ghatikds (two hours) 
in the adhara lotus (miiladhara chakra); five ghatikas in the seat of the 
linga (svadhishthana chakra); five ghatikdas in the region above it (the 
manipuraka chakra) and the same in the heart (andhata chakra); five 
ghatikds in the throat (vishuddha chakra); and lastly let him hold dharana 
for five ghatikds in the space between the two eyebrows (iid chakra). 
By this practice the elements cease to cause harm to the great yogi. 

The wise yogi, who thus continually practises concentration 
(dharan@), never dies through hundreds of cycles of the great Brahma. 

Shiva Samhita 3:63—65; cf. SSV p.34 


The sixth chakra, between the eyebrows, is known as the eye centre or third 
eye, and is the point of control over the five lower chakras. 


See also: ashtanga yoga, hatha yoga. 


See e.g. Acharya Umaswami, Tattvartha Satra 1:15. 

Tejobindu Upanishad 1:15-16. 

Kshurika Upanishad 1, 21, YU pp.22, 26. 

E.g. also Dhyadnabindu Upanishad 41. 

E.g. Darshana Upanishad 1:4—5, 8:1-9; Yogatattva Upanishad 84-104; 
Yogashikha Upanishad 5:46-55, YU pp.380-82; Varaha Upanishad 5:11-12; 
Shandilya Upanishad 9:1, YU pp.482-83. 
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dharani (S), gzungs (T), tué lué ni, zongchi, zhou (C), darani, soji (J) Lit. reten- 
tion (dharani); mnemonic device or code; verse, litany, hymn; incantation, 
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magic formula, charm, spell, talisman; from the same root dhri (S. to hold, to 
maintain, to support, to preserve) as dharand (fixity, concentration); implies 
the retention of meaning as well as mindfulness and concentration; often used 
synonymously with mantra. 

Although popularly known for their extensive use in tantric rituals and 
practices, dharanis and mantras are also common in Mahayana texts. Indeed, 
their pre-Mahayana and pre-tantric use is demonstrated by a collection of 
dharanis in the Vidyddhara Pitaka or Dharani Pitaka, variously attributed 
either to the Indian Dharmaguptaka (c.C3rd—C2nd BCE) or to the earlier 
Mahasamghika school. The latter is generally reckoned to have been the 
first major split from the Theravada school, probably around a century after 
the Buddha’s death. Dharanis are prevalent throughout the Buddhist world, 
except in the Theravada tradition. 

Four categories of dharani are identified in early Mahayana Buddhism: 
dharma-dharani (retention of teachings), artha-dharani (retention of mean- 
ing), mantra-dhdarani (retention of a mantra), and kshanti-dhdrani (retention 
of forbearance). The purpose of dharma-dharanis and artha-dharanis is 
to recall the teachings. Such dhdranis are effectively mnemonic devices 
for memorizing doctrine, often as a summary of the far longer sutras in 
which they are found. Some Mahayana sutras, for example, end with a brief 
synopsis of the teachings or with a string of words or letters, each recalling 
a particular term or subject that is covered in the stra. The merit accruing 
from the recitation of such a dhdranz is generally reckoned to be the same as 
reciting the entire sitra. 

Mantra-dhdranis are repeated as a means of controlling the mind or 
when facing adversity; kshanti-dhdranis are intended to give courage and 
fortitude to face the world. In tantric Buddhism, while mantras can be short 
and may consist of etymologically meaningless sounds or syllables (bija- 
mantras, seed mantras), dharanis are usually longer and are more likely to 
possess meaning.’ 

There are a number of dharani collections among Buddhist schools; and the 
many Buddhist celestial buddhas, bodhisattvas, and other deities have their own 
dharanis. They are used for a wide variety of ritual, superstitious and medita- 
tional purposes, including: the invocation of celestial buddhas, bodhisattvas, 
and benevolent spirits; protection and rescue from adversity, danger, and evil 
spirits; the bringing of rain; the increase of wisdom; reversing the effects of bad 
karma; the healing of various diseases; the cure of snake bites; the assurance 
of being reborn in favourable circumstances; bringing harmony to the family; 
the elimination of mundane problems and obstacles; the invoking of blessings; 
assurance of rebirth in the pure lands (heavenly realms) after death; and so 
on. A dharani may advocate its own recitation, and promise many benefits as 
reward. Such texts clearly pander to the natural human desire to find comfort 
and happiness and to avoid misfortune, both in this life and hereafter, as well 
as providing inspiration for more determined practice. 
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Dharanis are of varying length — some long, some short. Some relate 
stories of how certain people were protected by its recitation. The Chinese 
Anzhdi tudluénizhou jing (‘Dhdrani-Spell Scripture for Pacifying Homes’),” 
for instance, tells the apocryphal story of the sons of a merchant who com- 
plain to the Buddha about the unending series of problems that beset their 
home and family. The Buddha therefore goes to the house and reprimands 
the spirits who have neglected to take care of the family. At the same time, 
he explains how to prepare a feast for bringing peace to a home. This is a 
standard kind of ritual, using incense, lighted lamps, and the chanting of a 
similar sitra, the Anzhdi shénzhou jing (‘Spirit-Spell Scripture for Pacifying 
Homes’ ).’ Although the text claims to be a translation from the Sanskrit, there 
is no evidence for the existence of such a text, and it is probably an original 
Chinese composition.* 

In East Asian tantric Buddhism, three dhdranis receive particular atten- 
tion: the Buddha-Head (J. Butch Sonsho; S. Ushnisha Vijaya), the Great 
Compassion (J. Daihishin; C. Dabéi Zhou; S. Nilakantha), and the Treasure- 
Box Seal (J. Hokyoin; S. Karanda-mudra). These are embedded within longer 
sutras, which extol their merits, advise on their recitation, and so forth. 

The Great Compassion Dharani is used especially as a part of standard 
monastic liturgies and at funerals. There are at least eight Chinese versions 
of this dharani, which is contained in the Qidnshou jing (‘Thousand Hands 
Siitra’),° and invokes the help of the thousand-armed celestial bodhisattva 
Avalokiteshvara (C. Guanyin). A popular version of the dharani, translated by 
Bhagavaddharma (c.700), maintains that its recitation will ensure rebirth in 
fifteen pleasant circumstances (good country, peaceful times, prosperity, good 
friends, protection by the gods, efc.) and avoidance of fifteen forms of painful 
death (starvation, insanity, drowning, burning, poison, suicide, efc.). According 
to Bhagavaddharma’s version, Avalokiteshvara is said to have received the 
dharani from a celestial buddha. Having made his ten bodhisattva vows to help 
sentient beings, he was endowed with a thousand arms and a thousand eyes.° 


See also: mantra. 


1. See “dharani,” Oxford Dictionary of Buddhism, ODB; “bija,” “dharani,” 
Princeton Dictionary of Buddhism, PDB. 

Anzhdi tudluénizhou jing, T21 1394. 

Anzhdi shénzhou jing, T19 1029. 

See “Anzhai shenzhou jing,” Princeton Dictionary of Buddhism, PDB. 
Qidnshou jing, T20 1029. 

See “Qianshou jing,” Princeton Dictionary of Buddhism, PDB. 
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dharmamudra (S), chos kyi phyag rgya (T), fa yin (C) Lit. seal (mudra, phyag 


rgya, yin) of doctrine (dharma, chos kyi, fa); in Tibetan Buddhism, one of 
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the four seals of anuttara-yoga tantra; in other Buddhist traditions, the three 
marks or seals that distinguish Buddhist teachings from non-Buddhist, viz. 
anitya (impermanence of all things), andtman (lack of a permanent individu- 
ality or self) and nirvana (ultimate Reality) or, in other instances, dukkha 
(suffering as a characteristic of all life experience). See mahamudra. 


dhatu-vavatthana, dhatu-manasikara (Pa) Lit. definition (vavatthdna) or con- 
sideration (manasikara) of the elements (dhdtu); analysis of the elements, 
resolution into the elements; reflection or meditation upon the elements; 
determining or defining the four (catu) primary elements or elemental 
constituents that are traditionally said to comprise the physical body; also 
as catu-dhatu-vavatthdana; a subject (kammatthdana) of Buddhist meditation 
practice, especially as the elements that comprise the body; a term used in the 
analytical texts of the Abhidhamma and explained in detail in Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhimagga (‘Path of Purification’), although the subject matter itself 
is present in the Pali suttas (discourses of the Buddha); the fifth of the six 
practices comprising kayGnupassand (contemplation of the body). 
In more modern terms, the four ‘elements’ that are made the subject 
of meditation can be understood as the principal modes in which matter 
manifests. They are:' 


Earth (pathavi). The element of solidity, manifesting most obviously in 
the body as bones, flesh, teeth, sinews, heart, kidneys, etc. 


Water (apa). The element of fluidity and cohesion, manifesting most 
obviously in the body as blood, urine, lymph, bile, sweat, tears, etc. 


Fire (teja). The element of heat or fire, whereby whatever is eaten, drunk 
or chewed is completely digested and generates bodily warmth. 


Air (vadyu). The element of wind or air, manifesting most obviously in 
respiration, and wind in the bowels and stomach. 


The dhatu-vavatthana make up the last four of forty meditation subjects 
(kammatthdna) listed in the Abhidhamma (systematic analysis of the Pali 
suttas) and discussed at length by Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga. It 
is characteristic of human beings to identify with their mind and body. The 
intention behind taking the dhdatu-vavatthdna as a meditation subject is to lead 
to the realization that the body cannot be understood as one’s self. By mentally 
dissecting the body into its various constituents, breaking these down further 
into the four primary elements, noting that these elements behave in the same 
manner whether in the body or the external world, observing the constant 
flux of bodily processes, and realizing that the parts contain nothing in them 
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that can be identified as ‘I’, the meditator comes to understand that the body 
as a whole contains nothing that can be realistically regarded as the ‘self’. 
Realizing this, the tendency to cling to the body, feel pride in it and so on, is 
significantly reduced. This detachment from the body leads to an enhanced 
awareness of one’s inner being, which is where meditation really begins. 

The Pali suttas approach this kind of reflection or meditation in two 
ways. The four elements, together with the element (dhdatu) of space (akasa- 
dhatu) and the sixth ‘element’ of consciousness (vifindna-dhatu), can be 
considered and analysed in either a general or a more detailed manner. The 
Dhatuvibhanga Sutta (‘Discourse on an Analysis of the Elements’ )’ takes the 
detailed approach, listing everything that comprises a human being and going 
on to analyse in greater detail the five elements of which the body consists. 
Of the earth element, it says: 


The earth element (pathavi-dhatu) may be either internal or external. 
What is the internal earth element (pathavi-dhatu) ? Whatever inter- 
nally, belonging to oneself, is solid, solidified, and clung to — that is, 
head hairs, body hairs, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, bone 
marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, diaphragm, spleen, lungs, intestines, 
mesentery, stomach contents, faeces or whatever else internally, 
belonging to oneself, is solid, solidified, and clung to: this is called 
the internal earth element (pathavi-dhatu). 

Now both the internal earth element (pathavi-dhatu) and the 
external earth element (pathavi-dhdtu) are simply earth element 
(pathavi-dhatu). And that should be seen as it actually is with proper 
wisdom thus: “This is not mine; this I am not; this is not my self.” 
When one sees it thus, as it actually is, with proper wisdom, one 
becomes disenchanted with the earth element (pathavi-dhdtu) and 
makes the mind (citta) dispassionate towards the earth element 
(pathavi-dhatu). 

Majjhima Nikaya 140, Dhatuvibhanga Sutta, 
PTSM3 pp.239-40; cf. MDBB pp.1088-89 


The text then repeats for each of the other four elements. Space is said to 
be exemplified by the body’s various cavities — “the holes of the ears, the 
nostrils, the mouth’, and any other spaces. 

According to the Buddhist teaching of anatta (not-self), there is no 
permanent, independent self. What is regarded as the self and what passes 
from body to body in the cycle of samsdra is an amalgamation of aggregates 
(khandhas), which are in constant flux. In the Satipatthana Sutta, the Buddha 
explains how the physical body is mistakenly understood as a single entity 
by using the example of a butcher and a cow. Only after slaughtering a cow 
and cutting it into pieces to sell it does the butcher stop thinking about the 
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cow as an entity called a ‘cow’, and start to think about it in terms of the 
elements constituting what used to be a cow. In the same way, by meditating 
on the bodily elements, a meditator realizes that the body is comprised of 
constantly changing material elements and ceases to think of it as something 
unique with which he can identify: 


Just as though a skilled butcher or his apprentice had killed a cow and 
was seated at the crossroads with it cut up into pieces, so too, a bhikkhu 
reviews this same body, ... as consisting of the elements thus: “In this 
body there is the earth element, the water element, the fire element, 
and the air element.” In this way he abides contemplating the body 
as a body internally, externally, and both internally and externally. ... 
And he abides independent, not clinging to anything in the world. 
Majjhima Nikaya 10, Satipatthana Sutta, PTSM1 p.58; cf: MDBB p.148 


The Abhidhamma texts elaborate considerably on these basic instructions 
given in the Pali suttas. Discussing this elaboration, Buddhaghosa details 
multiple ways in which a meditator can give his attention to analysis of the 
four elements. These methods include consideration of their characteristics, 
their origins, the parts of the body representing each individual element, 
and so on. He also says that meditation on the dhatu-vavatthanas is suitable 
for people of slow understanding and leads only to threshold concentration 
(upacara samadhi), which is close to that of the first jhana. Meditation on 
the dhatu-vavatthdnas, he adds, does not lead into the jhdnas because of the 
personal aspects inherent in this form of meditation.* 


See also: dhatu (> 1). 


1. Bhikkhu Bodhi, Noble Eightfold Path, WH308 pp.45-46. 

2. See also e.g. Majjhima Nikadya 28 (Mahahatthipadopama Sutta), 62 (Mahara- 
hulovada Sutta), PTSM1 pp.185-89, 421-23. 

3. See also Digha Nikaya 22, Mahasatipatthana Sutta, PTSD2 p.294; Buddha- 
ghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:28-30, PTSV pp.347-48. 

4. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 11:42-119, PTSV pp.352-71. 


dhauti-karma, dhauti-kriya (S/H) Lit. cleansing (dhauti) practice (karma, 
kriya); one of the six preliminary cleansing practices of hatha yoga. See 
hatha yoga. 


dhikr (A), zikr (P) Lit. remembrance, recollection, memory, mention; repeti- 
tion, recitation; invocation, prayer; meditation; discourse; from dhakara (to 
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remember, to bear in mind, to recall, to recollect); used more or less syn- 
onymously with yad (remembrance, recollection, memory, repetition); the 
remembrance of God (dhikr Allah); the repetition of the names of Allah, or 
a refrain in praise of Allah, or a verse from the Quran; the umbrella term 
under which the majority of the spiritual practices of Sufism are grouped; 
includes all practices from verbal repetition (with or without music, move- 
ment, chanting, or dance) to silent mental repetition with the attention fixed 
at various points within the body, to the higher remembrance or ‘repetition’ 
of the divine Name of God, that is, listening to divine music within. The 
group practice of dhikr is also called a dhikr. Regular Sufi meetings, as well 
as ceremonies associated with births, marriages, circumcisions and the cel- 
ebrations in honour of the birthday of a saint, generally include a communal 
dhikr, sometimes performed in a mosque by bands of Sufis. 

Also, using a verb from the same root as dhikr, the Quran repeatedly calls 
upon human beings to remember (udhkur) God: 


Remember (udhkur) the Lord in your soul, 
with humility and in reverence, 
without loudness in words, in the mornings and evenings; 
Be not of those who are unheedful (ghdfilin). 
Quran 7:205; cf: AYA 


Remember (udhkur) the name of your Lord, 
and devote yourself to Him wholeheartedly. 
Quran 73:8; cf: AYA 


And remember (udhkur) the name of your Lord, 
morning and evening; 
And part of the night, prostrate yourself to Him; 
And glorify Him the long night through. 
Quran 76:25-26; cf. AYA 


Remembrance (dhikr) of God is the greatest. 
Qur’Gn 29:45, AYA 


So remember (udhkur) Me, 
and I (God) will remember (udhkur) you. 
Quran 2:152; cf. AYA 


The Qur'an briefly covers many aspects of the practice of dhikr. In the verse 
following the well-known ‘light verse’, which describes God as the light of 
the heavens and the earth, it says that the divine light dwells in those homes 
where God is remembered “by men whom neither merchandise nor selling can 
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divert from the remembrance (dhikr) of God”.' This highlights the purpose 
of dhikr: to divert thoughts from the multitudinous scattering thoughts of all 
that is other than God. The Qur’dn continues: 


Their only fear is for the day when hearts and eyes will be transformed, 
that God may reward them according to the best of their deeds, and 
even more for them out of His grace, for God provides for those whom 
He will, without measure. 

Quran 24:37-38; cf. AYA 


That is, those with whom the light dwells are not concerned with anything 
of this world. Their only concern is for the day when their inner beings will 
expand and their spiritual eyes be opened. This happens as a “reward” for the 
“best of their deeds” — that is, dhikr, the constant, unceasing remembrance of 
God. But this “reward” — of drawing the devoted practitioner of dhikr towards 
God — is more the result of “grace ... without measure” than of unaided human 
effort, since striving for God bears fruit only as a result of divine grace. The 
Quran therefore counsels the seeker to turn to the “remembrance (dhikr) of 
Allah’, for therein lies peace or “rest”: 


Allah sends astray whom He will, 
and guides to Himself all who turn to Him, 
who have believed and whose hearts have rest 
in the remembrance (dhikr) of Allah. 
Verily, in the remembrance (dhikr) of Allah do hearts find rest! 
Quran 13:27-28; cf: MGK 


Conversely, the times when remembrance of God is absent from the mind are 
times of difficulty; for in those moments when the devotee is not engaged in 
dhikr, he is laying himself open to the entry of negative thoughts: 


If anyone withdraws himself from remembrance (dhikr) of (God) 
Most Gracious, we appoint for him an evil one, to be an intimate 
companion to him. 

Qur’Gn 43:36, AYA 


It is not only the Qur'an that has so many injunctions and encouraging pas- 
sages concerning the practice of dhikr. There are also many hadith (traditional 
sayings and stories associated with the Prophet) that enlarge and expand 
upon the same themes: 


Whenever people sit and remember (dhikr) God, they are surrounded 
by angels who cover them with God’s favour, and peace descends 
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upon them; and God remembers (dhikr) them in that assembly which 
is near Him.... 

‘Abd Allah ibn Aws said: “An Arab came to the Prophet and asked, 
... ‘O Prophet! which is the best of actions and the most rewarded?’ 

“He said, ‘The best of actions is this, that you detach yourself from 
the world, and die while your tongue is moist with repetition (dhikr) 
of the name of God.’” 

Hadith, in “zikr,” DOI pp.708-9 


For everything, there is a polish that takes away rust: 
and the polish of the heart is remembrance (dhikr) of God. 
Hadith; cf. in SMAS (184)p.78 


This world is under a curse and everything in it, 
except for the remembrance (dhikr) of God. 
Hadith, in “al-Hiss,” CEI p.158 


There is no question, then, that dhikr is recommended as part of traditional 
Islam. But dhikr is not just one practice. It is any practice that entails a period 
of constant remembrance or constant thinking of God. From a Sufi perspec- 
tive, this covers a broad spectrum of practices. The term is used loosely, for 
example, for the ceremonial practices that surround some Sufi meetings. 
These ceremonies, often specific to particular Sufi orders, have sometimes 
been performed in public, particularly in Egypt during the nineteenth century, 
and can reflect the history and traditions of the particular Sufi order. 

As a mystical practice, however, dhikr is more narrowly defined. It is the 
repetition or constant recollection of a name or names of God, or a phrase 
associated with God, often a verse from the Quran. In essence, dhikr is a 
process of concentration of the mind. 

The two fundamental forms of dhikr are therefore dhikr jalit and dhikr 
khaft. Dhikr jali (manifest, outwardly perceptible) is recited aloud and 
may be accompanied by music and dancing, as among the Chishtiyah and 
Qadiriyah Sufis. Dhikr khaft (hidden, secret, silent) is recited very quietly 
or is repeated silently in the mind. The purpose of both forms is to elevate 
the consciousness within — the outward repetition with the tongue leading 
towards inner concentration and remembrance of God. Ni‘mat Allah Vali 
accepts that dhikr begins as an “external” practice, but emphasizes that the 
goal is internal. He also reiterates the Sufi dictum that the purpose of dhikr 
is to become aware that man’s remembrance of God stems from God’s 
remembrance of man: 


To begin with, remembrance (Zikr) is external, but the goal is to 
become aware of God’s remembrance (Zikr) of us and to become 
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liberated from our own remembrance (Zzikr) of Him. Here, annihila- 
tion (fand) in the Remembered (mazkir) of the one who remembers 
takes place. Then God becomes the Remembered (MaZzkar), the 
remembrance (Zikr), and the one who remembers. 

Shah Ni‘mat Allah Vali, Ras@il, RNV4 p.177; cf. in SSE9 p.22 


Other Sufis, however, have seen no advantage in external, spoken dhikr. 
Putting the matter succinctly, Hujwiri quotes a Sufi saying: 


Remembrance on the tongue (dhikr al-lisan) is heedlessness (ghaflah), 
while remembrance in the heart (dhikr al-qalb) is nearness (qurb) 
(to God). 

Sufi Saying, in Kashf al-Mahjitb XIV, KMM p.245, in SSE7 p.158 


It is because most practitioners find purely mental dhikr to be so difficult 
that some Sufis have taken to repeating the words audibly, in order to try and 
hold the mind to the repetition. It is much easier to sing and dance than to sit 
quietly in a solitary corner and wrestle with one’s own thoughts. The problem 
is that whether the dhikr is repeated vocally or mentally, the mind keeps on 
running back into the grooves or habits of thought to which it is accustomed. 
Nonetheless, one way or another, inner peace can only be attained through 
habitual inner control of the mind, and —in Sufism — this means dhikr. Rami 
is speaking of the wayward nature of the mind when he likens dhikr to the 
safety of water into which a “naked man” jumps in order to escape from the 
“hornets” of his uncontrolled thoughts: 


It is like a naked man who jumped into the water, 
that in the water he might escape from the sting of the hornets; 
The hornets are circling above him, 
and when he puts out his head, they do not spare him. 
The water is recollection (Zikr) of God, 
and the hornet is the remembrance (ydd), during this time, 
of such-and-such a woman or such-and-such a man. 
Hold your breath in the water of recollection (zikr) and show fortitude 
that you may be freed from the old thought and temptation. 
After that, you yourself will assume 
the nature of that pure water entirely from head to foot. 
As the noxious hornet flees from the water, 
so will it be afraid of you. 
After that, be far from the water, if you wish, 
for in your inmost soul 
you are of the same nature as the water, O fellow servant. 
Rimi, Masnavi IV:435-41; cf: MJR4 p.296 
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Many Sufis writers have been systematizers, and a number have categorized 
the various types of dhikr, each in his own manner. Ansari mentions “three 
kinds” of dhikr: 


Remembrance (dhikr) is of three kinds: 
1. External (zahir), consisting of prayers, praise, and observances. 


2. Internal (khaft), which involves freedom from laziness, remaining 
in contemplation, and persisting in silent nightly prayer. 


3. True (haqiqi), which is the witnessing (mushadhadah) of God’s 
remembrance (dhikr), involving liberation from the consciousness 
of remembrance (dhikr), and becoming aware that anyone who is 
conscious of his own remembrance is a liar (muftari). 

Ansari, Manazil al-Sa’rin 67, MSA pp.148—49; cf. in SSE9 p.24 


“Witnessing (mushahadah)” implies contemplation and awareness, while 
“God’s remembrance” refers to the state in which the lover realizes that his 
remembrance of God is really God’s remembrance of him. Ansari also depicts 
the three categories in another manner: 


Remembrance (Zikr) is of three kinds: remembrance by the tongue (Zikr 
ba lisan), remembrance of the heart (Zikr ba jandn), and remembrance 
of the soul (Zikr ba jan). 

Remembrance (zikr) by the tongue is done out of habit; that of 
the heart (janan) is worship (‘ibadat); while that of the soul (jan) is 
a sign of bliss. 

One who is in the world of bodies (‘Glam-i jism) engages in remem- 
brance (Zikr) out of habit; one who is in the world of Attributes (Sifat) 
engages in remembrance (Zikr) with worship (‘ibddat); and he who 
is immersed in the Essence, his remembrance (ydd) is in the soul. 

Ansari, Rasa@il, RJA pp.108-9; cf. in SSE9 p.25 


Ruzbihan writes in a similar vein: 


Remembrance (dhikr) with the tongue is for ordinary people; remem- 
brance (dhikr) with the heart is for the elect, being the first result of 
love (mahabbah). It happens when the heart acquires inner vision 
(basar) through the witnessing (mushadhadah) of God’s Attributes 
and, stirred by lovingkindness within, finds tranquillity in intimacy, 
leading to peace.... 
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Nuri said: “Remembrance (dhikr) is the annihilation (fanda’) of the 
one who remembers (dhakir) in the Remembered (Madhkir).” 
Al-‘Arif (the gnostic, al-Hallaj) said: “Remembrance (dhikr) is 
a light struck from the manifestation of God, to attract the hearts of 
mystics (Grifin) towards the purity of His love.” 
Rizbihan, Mashrab al-Arwah 8:6, MARB p.150; cf. in SSE9 p.26 


Nasafi describes four major types or levels of dhikr, each based on the condi- 
tion of the seeker: whether he is “willing”, “devoted”, having “affection”, 
or having “love”: 


You who are dear to God in both worlds know that those who practise 
remembrance (Zakiran) belong to four levels: some are willing, some 
devoted, some have affection, and some love. Anyone among the sifts 
who ascends inwardly high belongs to the fourth level. 

Now I will explain these levels to you in greater detail. At the first 
level, the repeater is apparently in solitude and repeats the names with 
the tongue, but his heart is in the marketplace buying and selling! This 
kind of remembrance (Zikr) has not much result, but is not without 
some benefit either. At the next level, he performs remembrance (zikr) 
and his heart wanders, but he brings it back by exertion. The majority 
of remembrance (Zakiran) belongs to this category. 

At the third level, remembrance (Zikr) pervades the whole heart, 
and he cannot but repeat the names. If he has to attend to some external 
matter, he does so with effort. This level is the converse of the second 
one, and it is the level of nearness. Not very many reach this level, 
and only one who has a beloved (spiritual master) can understand its 
meaning. One in love always likes to talk about his beloved, and likes 
others also to talk and praise his beloved. 

At the fourth level, the one for whom the remembrance (mazkiur) 
is practised pervades the heart. It is similar to the third level, the 
distinction being the difference between the name of the beloved 
and the beloved himself. At this level, the beloved himself pervades 
the heart. 

O dervish, there are times when a lover forgets even the names of 
the beloved. Rather, he forgets everything except the beloved. So the 
first level is the level of willingness; second, devotion; third, affection; 
and fourth, love. When someone seeks association with another, it is 
attraction (mayl). When there is great desire, it is devotion (irddat). 
When devotion increases and becomes extreme, it is love (mahabbat); 
and when love increases and grows yet further, it is called intense 
love (‘ishq). 
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O dervish, if such a dear traveller comes to you as your guest, hold 
him dear. Empty out the house of your heart for love; love cannot shine 
in partnership. If you empty not your heart, love will. 


Love has come and is as blood in my skin and veins. 
It made me empty of me, but filled me with the Friend. 
Now every particle of my existence is pervaded by him; 
Nay, all that remains of me is a name, 
everything is my Friend. 
Nasafi, al-Insan al-Kamil 7:1,2—10, IK pp.112-14 


Various names are commonly ascribed to the different forms and levels of 
dhikr. Some are named according to the particular phrase, words, formula 
or verse from the Quran that is repeated. Dhikr dyat al-kursi, for instance, 
means the ‘dhikr of the verse of the throne’.* Other forms of dhikr are named 
according to the level to which the attention has risen during the practice. 
One such categorization, based upon the writings of al-Sha‘rant, a sixteenth- 
century Egyptian Sufi, lists seven forms of dhikr, experienced successively 
as the soul ascends within:* 


Dhikr al-lisadn or dhikr al-lafzt. Dhikr of the tongue (lisan); spoken 
(lafzt) repetition. 

Dhikr al-nafs. Dhikr of the mind (nafs); inaudible, unspoken men- 
tal repetition. 


Dhikr al-qalb. Dhikr of the heart (qalb); contemplating God’s beauty and 
majesty in the inner recesses of the heart. 


Dhikr al-rih. Dhikr of the spirit (rah); perceiving the lights of the di- 
vine Attributes. 


Dhikr al-sirr. Dhikr of the innermost (sirr); when divine mysteries are 
revealed in the innermost heart. 


Dhikr al-khaft. Dhikr of the hidden (khaft); vision of the light of the beauty 
of the essential Unity. 


Dhikr akhfa al-khaft. Dhikr of the most hidden (akhfda) of the hidden 
(khaft); vision of the absolute Truth. 


Here, the nafs, galb, rith, sirr, khafi and akhfa are levels of being in the 
Sufi description of the inner human constitution, leading from the level of the 
human mind (nafs) up to the highest union with God. The heart (A. galb, P. 
dil) in Sufism refers to the inner being, not to the physical organ. Rizbihan 
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has this kind of categorization in mind when he speaks of the ‘food’ or 
“sustenance” of man’s being at these different levels: 


The sustenance of the nafs consists of the pleasures of the world and 
all that it contains. The sustenance of the heart (galb) consists of 
the remembrance (dhikr) of God. The sustenance of the spirit (rah) 
consists of the witnessing (mushadhadah) of God. That of the inner 
consciousness (sirr) consists of the rank of attaining the ultimate 
nearness (qurb) to God. 

Rizbihan, Mashrab al-Arwah 4:14, MARB p.71, in SSELI p.77 


Characteristic of Sufi terminology, the same terms are used differently by 
different writers or Sufi schools. In the Naqgshbandtyah order, for instance, 
dhikr starts with dhikr qalbi (of the heart), then dhikr rihi (of the spirit), then 
dhikr sirri (of the innermost), then dhikr khafawi (of the hidden), then dhikr 
akhfawi (of the most hidden). Each of these five forms is practised with the 
attention centred at different points in the chest. Then, in a state of perfect 
contentment, the dhikr is taken up to the centre in the head to perform dhikr 
nafst with the nafs al-giddisah (sanctified mind). Finally, when the seeker 
is permeated by perfect peace and recollection, his dhikr becomes dhikr 
sultant (royal dhikr).* 

These terms are commonly used, in substantially the same sense, in the 
Sufi literature of the Indian subcontinent. They are found, for example, in 
Makhzan-i Tasavvuf, an exposition of mysticism by Mawlvi ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Haya (C19th—20th), a Sufi of the Chishtiyah order. Here, although the ter- 
minology is similar, the focus of attention remains within the body. Thus, 
in the many listings of the types of dhikr, many of the same terms are used, 
generally in the same order from lowest to highest, but referring to different 
practices. Some Sufis also maintain that there is a power in specific words, 
and that the repetition of certain words will lead to certain spiritual results, 
while the repetition of other words will lead to different results. 

Other forms of dhikr, mentioned by various Sufis, include: 


Dhikr al-‘aldniyah. Proclamatory (‘aldniyah) repetition (dhikr), manifest 
repetition; dhikr uttered loudly. 


Dhikr al-fan@ wa al-baq@’. Repetition (dhikr) of annihilation (fana’) and 
subsistence (baqda’); dhikr that leads to the annihilation of the self and 
complete subsistence in the Divine. 


Dhikr Allah. Remembrance (dhikr) of God (Allah). 


Dhikr al-sadr. Repetition (dhikr) of the uppermost (sadr); dhikr through 
the uppermost part of the heart; remembrance of the breast, invocation 
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of the heart; a Sufi practice in which the practitioner dances, beginning 
with the chanting of spiritual poetry, to the accompaniment of drums 
and sometimes flutes. The fervour and concentration thus created can 
induce a deeply emotional state of mind in which the person may enter 
atrance-like condition. The chanting usually practised is “Allah (God)” 
and “Allah Hii (God is He).” This name is then reduced to “Hi (He)’. 
Finally, the syllable itself is reduced simply to breathing, regarded as 
symbolic of the life breath or life force itself. 


Dhikr jahri. Open (jahri) repetition (dhikr); public repetition; dhikr 
repeated loudly. 


Dhikr jalt. Manifest (jali) repetition (dhikr); dhikr spoken aloud. 


Dhikr sultant. Royal (sultant) remembrance (dhikr); the highest and final 
form of dhikr in the Nagshbandi tradition. 


Like the meditation techniques of other traditions, dhikr is best learned 
and practised under the supervision of a suitable guide. The techniques are 
imparted orally, and it is generally understood that a dhikr refrain, even if 
well known, must be given by a shaykh and not chosen by the disciple. As 
Ibn al-Farid writes: 


In the world of remembrance (dhikr), 
the soul has her ancient lore; 
My young disciples seek it from me. 
Ibn al-Farid, T@tyah 759, DFQM p.116, SVSL pp.290-91 


The more interior forms of dhikr generally involve postures and breath 
control in association with the repetition, perhaps with the attention focused 
at a particular place or subtle centre within the body. The outer, uttered 
forms of dhikr may be simple, or may be associated with music and dance. 
In both instances, the practices may be performed in solitude or in groups. 
Additionally, when not specifically engaged in their spiritual practice, many 
practitioners attempt to repeat their dhikr refrain constantly, in order to keep 
their minds on a leash, and keep themselves in the remembrance of God. 

The dhikr refrain along with the specific techniques of spiritual practice 
are generally transmitted from master to successor. The chain of succession 
of Sufi masters, an important aspect of their legitimacy in the eyes of most 
Sufis, is commonly traced to ‘Aljibn Abt Talib, the companion of the Prophet, 
who is regarded as the first Sufi. In his Mandqib al-‘rifin, Aflaki relates a 
hadith regarding the dhikr said to have been used by Muhammad: 


‘Alt ibn (Abt) Talib ... one day said: ““O Messenger of God, show me 
the way to God by means of the smoothest roads which are the most 
excellent before God and the easiest for God’s bondsmen.” 
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The Prophet ... replied: “O ‘Ali, make use of the thing which I 
practised, and through whose blessing I attained prophethood.” 

‘Alt said: “O Messenger of God, tell me what that thing is!” 

The Prophet replied: “That is to persevere in recollecting (Zikr) 
God in seclusion.” 

Then ‘Alt asked: “Will the excellence of the recollection (Zikr) of 
God be such that all people practise recollection (dhikr) of God?” 

The Prophet ... then said: “Hush, O ‘Ali! The Resurrection will 
not take place as long as a reciter of the recollection (dhikr) of God is 
on the surface of the earth!” After that the Prophet ... conferred the 
words: “There is no god but God (la ilaha illa Allah)!’ and recited 
them for ‘Ali and said: “O ‘Ali, you be quiet while I recollect God 
three times, and you listen to it from me. Then, after that, you repeat 
it while I listen to it from you.” 

Hadith, in Mandgqib al-Arifin 10:9, MASA2 pp.997-98; cf. FKG pp.699-700 


Aflaki then lists the chain of succession from ‘Alt down to Ahmad al-Ghazali 
(a list that appears in numerous other Sufi chains of succession), and thence 
through Rim? to his own shaykh, Jalal al-Din Amir ‘Arif. 

The dhikr refrains are not necessarily kept secret. According to acomment 
in Aflaki’s book, concerning the life of Rum: 


Eminent transmitters and honest authorities ... related that one day 
Mu‘n al-Din the Parvanah ... asked Mawlana (Rimi): “Shaykhs of 
the past ... have had separate litanies and Zikr formulae, such as the 
words: ‘La ilaha illa Allah (there is no god but God)!’> And some 
dervishes from Turkestan would say: ‘Hi! Hi! (He! He!)’. And for the 
Zikr some only said: ‘ila Allah (but God)!’ And some ascetics would 
repeat: ‘La hawla wa la qawata illa billah al-‘Ali al-‘Azim (there is no 
strength and power save in God, the Sublime, the Magnificent)!’ And 
some would say: ‘Astaghfir Allah al-‘Azim (I seek forgiveness from God 
the Magnificent)!’ Some would enumerate one hundred times, the two 
phrases: ‘Subhan Allah (God is sublime)!’ and ‘Bihamdihi (Praise be 
to Him)!’ What then is Khudavandgar’s way of performing the Zikr?” 
Mawlana replied: “Our Zikr formula is ‘Allah! Allah! Allah! (God! 
God! God!),’ because we are partisans of God (Allahtyan). We come 

from God and unto God we shall return.” 
Ahmad al-Aflaki, Manaqib al-Arifin 3:161, MASA1 p.250, FKG p.174 


Dhikr is the accepted Sufi path to the experience of mystical consciousness. 
Nevertheless, though easy to describe, the silent internal forms of dhikr are 
very difficult to practise with complete concentration. Sufis, like all other 
mystics, have therefore provided encouragement to practitioners by way of 
counsel, admonition, inspiration, and in any other way they can. In his early 
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fourteenth-century journal, Amir Hasan Sijzi relates that his master, Nizam 
al-Din Awliya’, recommended slow repetition of dhikr: 


Lasked: “If sats offer a lengthy prayer of remembrance (dhikr), should 
they recite it slowly?” 

“Tt is better if they recite it slowly,” he replied, then added, “The 
Companions of the Prophet, in reciting the Quran, spoke so rapidly 
that no one knew what they were saying. At the appropriate point they 
would prostrate themselves. Only then was it known that they were 
reciting the Quran!” 

Amir Hasan Sijzi, Morals for the Heart 5:7, FFNA p.390, MHN p.338 


Repeated with careful, one-pointed attention, dhikr absorbs the concentrated 
attention to such a degree that the practitioner becomes unconscious of 
everything external. Mahmiid Qashani observes: 


In the course of immersion in Zikr, those in retreat may become oblivi- 

ous to sensible things, while certain realities of the Unseen become 
revealed to them. 

Mahmiid Qashani, Misbah al-Hidayah wa-Miftah al-Kifayah, 

MHK p.171, in SSE7 p.23 


In this respect, Amir Hasan Sijzi relates a story told by his shaykh, Nizam 
al-Din Awliya’: 


The master expounded on the absorption of Shaykh Shihab al-Din 
Suhrawardi in his practice: “Once Shaykh Awhad Kirmant ... came 
to visit Shaykh Shihab al-Din. The latter folded up his prayer carpet 
and placed it under his knees, which among the great shaykhs is a sign 
of extreme deference. When evening came, Shaykh Awhad Kirmani 
asked for music. Shaykh Shihab al-Din summoned some musicians 
and arranged for a musical gathering. Then he himself retired to a 
corner where he engaged in obedience to God and remembrance 
(dhikr) of Him. Shaykh Awhad Kirmani and the other participants in 
the musical assembly became absorbed in the music. 

“The next morning one of the khdnaqah (monastery) servants came 
to Shaykh Shihab al-Din ... and said: “There was a musical gathering 
here last night, and every moment the group was afraid that they might 
be bothering you.’ 

““Was there music?’ asked Shaykh Shihab al-Din. 

“*Yes!’ exclaimed the servant. 

““T was not aware of it, replied the shaykh. 

“You see,” commented the master,... “they did not think that 
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Shaykh Shihab al-Din would be so absorbed in the moment and so intent 
on the remembrance (dhikr) of God that he could remain oblivious to 
the overpowering affect of music. Every time that a musical assembly 
would gather in his monastery (khdnaqah) and the participants recited 
the Qur an, Shaykh Shihab al-Din would hear it, but the actual musical 
performances, with all their attendant commotion, he would not hear. 
Just imagine how absorbed he was in his spiritual discipline!” 

Amir Hasan Sijzi, Morals for the Heart 1:31, FFNA pp.56-57; cf. MHN pp.118-19 


To the sincere practitioner, complete absorption in dhikr becomes a way of life. 
Al-Ghazalt has much to say on the subject. It is, he says, the route to eternal life: 


Only when the heart is kept engaged in the remembrance (dhikr) 
of the Lord is eternal life attained. One should become entirely the 
Lord’s, and retain connection with the world only to the extent that 
is absolutely necessary and does not obstruct recollection (fikr) and 
remembrance (dhikr) of the Lord. 

Al-Ghazaili, Ihya@’ ‘Ulim al-Din 3:1, IUDG3 p.89; cf. RRS p.73 


His dhikr should become habitual and constant: 


He should constantly repeat the name of the Lord, so much so that 
the tongue should form the habit to such an extent that it should never 
stop for a moment, and the automatic repetition should continue at 
every moment. Then the image of the letters of the name will become 
engraved on his heart. Thereafter, by constantly resting (muwazabah) 
in it, the image of the letters will be erased from his heart, and the 
meaning of the word will reign over his heart, so much so that except 
for it, all impressions will disappear from his heart. It alone will be 
there. For when the heart is so engrossed in something, then all other 
things besides it will leave the heart. So if it is naturally and essentially 
engaged in the repetition (dhikr) of the name of the Lord, then it will 
be cleared of everything except the name. 

At that time, it is imperative to save the heart and to protect it from 
the intrusion of worldly desires and thoughts, and not to ponder on any 
other affairs or those of others, but to stick to remembrance (dhikr), 
not thinking of anything else besides. For if the least external thought 
is entertained, then the heart will be deprived of the thought of the 
Divine and remembrance (dhikr) of Him. 

Al-Ghazaili, Ihy@ ‘Uliim al-Din 3:2, IUDG3 pp.101-2; cf. RRS p.80 


To be effective, he points out that the dhikr must be practised with depth 
and sincerity: 
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Glorification (tasbth) and worship (‘ibadah) of the Lord’s name do 
not mean merely the movement of the tongue, but to engage the heart 
in and create an attachment for Him. How can the love of God lodge 
in the heart that is full of anxieties and desires of the world? Such 
people can be compared to those who desire to amass the wealth of 
the world and at the same time be ascetics. They are like those who 
want to extinguish fire by pouring oil on it, or desire to wash their 
hands clean with oil instead of water. 

Al-Ghazalt, Ihya@’‘Ulim al-Din 4:4, IUDG4 p.270; cf. RRS p.215 


Life is short, and every breath should be accompanied by dhikr: 


How much time do we not waste lamenting over things past or in being 
anxious about future circumstances? All this is futile. Why should 
you lament when what is fated must come to pass? A person’s real 
property is his heart beats. Every beat that goes without recollection 
(fikr) and remembrance (dhikr) of Him is time wasted, and consists 
of an irreparable loss. Through remembrance (dhikr) of the Lord, 
love for Him is born, and through recollection (fikr) of Him, gnosis 
(ma‘rifah) is acquired. 

Al-Ghazalt, Ihya@’ ‘Ulam al-Din 4:2, IUDG4 pp.96-97; cf. RRS pp.151—52 


Dhikr is the means of combatting the mind: 


Desires can be driven away by recollection and remembrance (dhikr) 
of God.... The only way to avoid Satan is to take to the constant 
recollection (dhikr) of the Lord. 

Al-Ghazaili, Ihya@’ ‘Ulam al-Din 3:1, IUDG3 pp.38, 48, RRS pp.59, 64 


Other Sufis have been equally adamant about the necessity of practising 
quality dhikr. Quoting Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Misa al-Wasiti, Hujwiri 
points out that heedless dhikr is not the correct approach. What is required 
is presence of mind: 


The fundamental principle of remembrance (Zikr) of God is either 
in absence (ghaybat) or in presence (huzar). When anyone is absent 
from himself and present with God, that state is not presence, but 
contemplation (mushdhadat); and when anyone is absent from God 
and present with himself, that state is not remembrance of God (Zikr), 
but absence (ghaybat); and absence (ghaybat) is the result of heedless- 
ness (ghaflat). The truth is best known to God. 

Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjitb X1:56, KMM p.195, KM p.155 
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Jami is encouraging, and recommends keeping the dhikr secret, as a personal 
“treasure’’, rather than flaunting the practice before others: 


Remembrance (Zikr) is a treasure, 
and a hidden treasure is better; 
Try to appreciate it secretly. 
Be silent of lip, mute of tongue: 
no ear is privy to this matter. 
Say it hiddenly within the heart and soul, 
so that the giant (Satan) may not discover it, 
by trickery and deceit. 
Keep your ego (nafs) from knowing of it, 
lest it be struck by self-admiration. 
Jami, Haft Awrang, HA pp.20-21; cf. in SSE9 p.27 


Al-‘Arabi al-Darqawi writes to a disciple that nothing else is required 
but dhikr: 


Lastly, my brother, I strongly advise you ... not to give up the remem- 
brance (dhikr) of your Lord, as He himself told you to do it, “standing, 
sitting, reclining’’,° and in all conditions, for we need nothing but 
that — we, you and every man, whoever he may be. 


Al-Dargqawi, Rasa’il (Collected Letters), LAD p.37 
Aflaki quotes a saying attributed to Shams-i Tabriz: 


There is no food more delicious than recollection (Zikr) in the mouth 
of certainty at the table of contentment. 
Ahmad al-Aflaki, Manaqib al-Arifin 4:59, MASA2 p.654, FKG p.451 


Nasrabadi reminds the practitioner that the ultimate purpose of dhikr is 
complete forgetfulness of self: 


The reality of remembrance (dhikr) is that the one who remembers 
forgets his remembrance (dhikr) in the beholding of the One remem- 
bered (madhkir), and by contemplating Him, forgets himself. Then 
God is beholding Himself. 

Nasrabdadi, in Tabaqat al-Siiftyah 45, TSAA p.53; cf. in SSE9 p.23 


Abii Sa‘d al-Khayr puts it simply: 


Remembrance (dhikr) is to forget everything but God. 
Abii Sa‘id al-Khayr, Asrar al-Tawhid, ATS1 p.285, in SSE9 p.23 
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See also: fikr (8.1), Jesus prayer, mantra, shughl, smarana, yad. 


Quran 24:37, AYA. 

Quran 2:255. 

Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, MDI p.174. 
Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam, MDI pp.174-75. 


AR WN 


E.g. Qur’an 3:62, 47:19, and in many other places in various similar 
phraseology. 
6. Qur'an 3:191, 4:103. 


dhutanga, dhitanga (Pa), dhutaguna (S), dhuta, dhita (S/Pa), sbyang pa’i 


yan lag (T), toutué (C), zuda (J) Lit. means or practice (anga, yan lag) of 
shaking off (dhuta) or overcoming (sbyang); means of removal; means of 
purification; renunciation; thirteen voluntary ascetic practices, appearing 
individually, here and there, throughout the Buddhist Pali suttas, with the 
full collection mentioned together only in the Theragatha;' absent from the 
Vinaya (monastic code), but listed together in the Pali commentaries and 
associated literature, such as Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga.* 

Asceticism was an established part of the religious and spiritual milieu 
in the time of the Buddha. Jain mendicants, for instance, practised complete 
nudity, and ascetics of the Vedic tradition practised various forms of tapas 
(austerities). The Buddha himself tried extreme fasting, but found that it did 
not help him find enlightenment. Having described the extremities of his 
practice, he came to the conclusion: 


Bhikkhus, there are these two extremes that ought not to be indulged in 
by one who has gone forth from the householder’s life. What are these 
two? There is devotion to indulgence in sensual pleasure regarding 
the objects of sensual desire, which is base, coarse, common, ignoble, 
and unprofitable; and there is devotion to self-mortification (atta- 
kilamatha), which is painful, ignoble, and unprofitable. 

The Middle Way (majjhimd patipada) discovered by the Tathagata 
avoids both these extremes; it gives vision, it gives knowledge, and it 
leads to peace, to direct knowledge, to self-awakening, and to nibbana. 
And what is that Middle Way (majjhimda patipada)? It is simply the 
noble eightfold path, that is to say: right understanding, right think- 
ing, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness, right concentration. That is the Middle Way (majjhima 
patipada) discovered by the Tathagata, which gives vision, which 
gives knowledge, and which leads to peace, to direct knowledge, to 
self-awakening, and to nibbana. 

Samyutta Nikdya 56:11, Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, PTSS5 pp.420-21 
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Nevertheless, according to the Pali suttas, the Buddha did in fact agree to the 
practice of certain less stringent ascetic practices,* known in the Pali analytical 
literature as the thirteen dhutangas, and in Sanskrit Mahayana texts as the 
twelve dhiitagunas.* They are not, however, compulsory, nor are they all to 
be practised at the same time. They are to be practised for limited periods of 
time in order to cultivate control of the senses. 

Part of the rationale behind the practice of austerities in the Jain and some 
other ascetic traditions is the destruction of kamma, leading — it is believed — 
to liberation and enlightenment. The Buddha did not advocate the practice 
of austerities as a means of destroying kamma. On the contrary, a passage in 
the Devadaha Sutta explains that he permitted his disciples to practise the 
dhutangas only until the desired objective of diminishing “unwholesome 
states” had been achieved: 


A bhikkhu considers thus: “When I live according to my pleasure, 
unwholesome states (akusala-dhamm4@) increase in me and whole- 
some states (kusala-dhamm4) diminish; but when I exert myself in 
what is painful, unwholesome states diminish in me and wholesome 
states increase. What if I exert myself in what is painful?” So he 
exerts himself in what is painful, and when he does so, unwhole- 
some states diminish in him and wholesome states increase. At a 
later date, he does not exert himself in what is painful. Why is that? 
Because the purpose for which that bhikkhu exerted himself ... has 
been achieved.... 

Suppose, bhikkhus, an arrowsmith were warming and heating an 
arrow shaft between two flames, making it straight and workable. 
When the arrow shaft had been warmed and heated between the two 
flames and had been made straight and workable, then at a later time 
he would not again warm and heat the arrow shaft.... Why is that? 
Because the purpose ... has been achieved. 

Majjhima Nikaya 101, Devadaha Sutta, PTSM2 p.225; cf: MDBB p.835 


Eleven of the thirteen dhutangas are mentioned in the Arafifiaka Vagga of 
the Anguttara Nikaya, omitting numbers two and four.° For a practitioner of 
each of the dhutangas, five kinds of motivation are outlined: 


Because of his dullness and stupidity; ... because he has evil desires, 

and is driven by desire; ... because he is mad and mentally deranged; 

... because he thinks, “It is praised by the buddhas and the buddhas’ 

disciples;” and for the sake of few desires, contentment, eliminating 
defilements, solitude, and simplicity. 

Anguttara Nikaya 5:181—90, Arafiiaka Vagga, 

PTSA3 pp.219-21; cf, NDBB pp.798-99 
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Among these, the last is said to be “the foremost, the best, the pre-eminent, 
the supreme, and the finest’. 

The thirteen dhutangas listed by Buddhaghosa® are grouped into four 
categories. Two are concerned with a monk’s robes, five with his food, five 
with his dwelling place, and one with his sleep. Repeating the statements from 
the Arafifiaka Vagga, he describes them as a means of purification. For each 
of the practices, Buddhaghosa provides a detailed elucidation of the mean- 
ing, the formula of the vow to be taken, instructions concerning the practice, 
three degrees of the practice (strict, moderate, and mild), what constitutes a 
transgression of the vow, and the benefits of the practice. Samples of these 
are given here. In all these thirteen dhutangas, anga means ‘the practice of”: 


1. Pamsukilikanga. Wearing a patched robe made of rags collected from 
rubbish heaps (pamsukiila).’ The benefits, says Buddhaghosa, include: 


No difficulties in caring for his robe; independence from others; no 
fear of robbers; no craving connected with its use; suitable garb for an 
ascetic; a requisite recommended by the Blessed One as “valueless, 
easy to acquire, and faultless”; inspires confidence; yields the fruits 
of few desires, etc.; the development of the right way of conduct; and 
a good example is set for future generations. 


Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:21, PTSV p.64; cf. PPV1 p.72, PPVM p.60 


2. Tecivarikanga. Possessing no more than three (ti) robes (civara).° 
Buddhaghosa provides a verse summarizing the benefits: 


No risk of hoarding haunts the man of wit 
who wants no extra cloth for requisite; 

Using the triple robe (tictvara) where’ er he goes 
the pleasant relish of content he knows. 


So, would the adept wander undeterred 
with naught else but his robes, as flies the bird 
with its own wings, then let him too rejoice 
that frugalness in garments be his choice. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:26, PTSV p.66, PPVM pp.61—62 


3. Pindapdtikanga. Only eating food collected by begging (pindapdta)." 
PindapGta means the dropping (pata) of lumps of food (pinda) into an alms 
bowl. Buddhaghosa observes poetically: 


The monk content with alms for food 
has independent livelihood, 
and greed in him no footing finds; 
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He is as free as the four winds, 
he never need be indolent, 
His livelihood is innocent, 
so let a wise man not disdain 
alms-gathering for his domain. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:30, PTSV p.67, PPVM p.63 


And he quotes from the Pali Udana: 


If a bhikkhu can support himself on alms 
and live without another’s maintenance, 
and pay no heed as well to gain and fame, 
the very gods indeed might envy him. 

Udana 3:8, Pinda Sutta, PTSU p.31, in PPVM p.63 


4. Sapadanacarikanga. Not missing (sapaddna) any house while on an 
alms-gathering round (cdarikda); visiting successive houses, the intention 
being that a monk should not go only to houses where he knows from past 
experience that he will get good food. Buddhaghosa advises that this “practice 
is undertaken with one of the following statements: ‘I refuse a greedy alms 
round’ or ‘I undertake the house-to-house seeker’s practice.””"! 


5. Ekdsanikanga. Sitting down (dsana) to eat only once (eka) a day, regard- 
less of circumstances.” Of the benefits, Buddhaghosa says: 


No illness due to eating shall he feel 
who gladly in one session takes his meal; 
No longing to indulge his sense of taste 
tempts him to leave his work to go to waste. 
His own true happiness a monk may find 
in eating in one session, pure in mind. 
Purity and effacement wait on this, 
for it gives reason to abide in bliss. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:38, PTSV p.69, PPVM p.65 


6. Pattapindikanga. Eating food (pinda) from a single alms bowl (patta); being 
content with whatever is received in just one alms bowl, refusing any further 
vessels. Buddhaghosa writes of the benefits that accrue from the practice: 


His craving for variety of tastes is eliminated; ... he perceives the 
purpose and the right measure of food; he is untroubled by the need 
to carry various dishes; his conduct is in conformity with few desires, 
and so on. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:41, PTSV p.70; cf: PPVM p.65 
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7. Khalupacchabhattikanga. Refusing (khalu) later (paccha) food (bhatta); 
declining any food that is offered after a meal has been completed: 


He is distant from committing any offence concerned with extra food; 
the stomach is not overloaded; food is not stored; no further search 
for food is necessary. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:45, PTSV p.71; cf. PPVM p.66 


8. Arajfifiikanga. Living in the forest (arafifia), away from the noise of vil- 
lages and towns.’ Buddhaghosa quotes various definitions of what is meant 
by ‘forest’. The Vinaya Pitaka says, “Except the village and its precincts, 
all is forest,”'* while the Vibhanga and Patisambhiddmagga (analytical 
texts) say, “Having gone out beyond the boundary post, all that is forest.” 
However, also according to the Vinaya, “A forest abode is at a distance of 
five hundred bow-lengths.”’® Five hundred bow-lengths, adds Buddhaghosa, 
“should be defined by measuring it with a strung instructor’s bow from the 
gatepost of a walled village, or from the distance of a stone’s throw from 
an unwalled one” — and he goes on to further elucidate the meaning in the 
case of unwalled monasteries and proximity to villages. The “five hundred 
bow-lengths”, he advises, can include the circumvention of obstructions 
such as rocks and rivers, “But anyone who blocks the path to the village 
here and there, so that the necessary distance is fulfilled, is cheating the 
ascetic practice.””!” 

Forest dwellers spend their nights in a village or monastery, no doubt 
because of danger from wild animals. Of the three degrees of forest dweller: 


One who is strict must always meet the dawn in the forest; a moderate 
one is allowed to live in a village for the four months of the rains; and 
the mild one, for the winter months as well. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:53, PTSV p.73; cf. PPVM p.67 


The benefits, says Buddhaghosa, include the attainment of 


hitherto unobtained concentration or preservation of that which 
has already been obtained.... His mind is not distracted by 
un-suitable visible objects, and so on. He is free from anxiety; 
he abandons attachment to life; he enjoys the taste of the bliss 
of seclusion. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:54, PTSV p.73; cf. PPVM p.68 


The practice, along with others, is recommended in the Anguttara Nikaya, 
three of which are commonly grouped together: 
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Without doubt, O monks, it is a great advantage to live in the forest as 
a hermit, to collect one’s alms, to make one’s robes from picked-up 
rags, to be satisfied with three robes. 

Anguttara Nikdya 1:378-81, PTSAI p.38, in PBD pp.102-3 


9. Rukkhamilikanga. Living at the root (mila) of a tree (rukkha); living at 
the base of a tree. Buddhaghosa details which trees are suitable, and the three 
degrees of tree-root dweller: 


The tree-root dweller (rukkhamiilika) should avoid such trees as a 
tree near a frontier, a shrine tree, a gum tree, a fruit tree, a bats’ tree, 
a hollow tree, or a tree standing in the middle of a monastery. He can 
choose a tree standing on the outskirts of a monastery. ... 

This too has three degrees. One who is strict is not allowed to have 
his chosen tree tidied up, but while dwelling there he can move fallen 
leaves with his feet. A moderate one is allowed to get the place tidied up 
by those who happen to come along. A mild one can take up residence 
there after summoning monastery attendants and novices, and getting 
them to clear it up, level it, spread sand, and make a fence with a gate 
around it. On a feast day, a tree-root dweller (rukkhamilika) should 
not remain there, but should go and sit at some other concealed place. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:56—57, PTSV p.74; 
cf, PPV1 pp.84-85, PPVM pp.68-69 


As for the benefits: 


The perception of impermanence is aroused through seeing the con- 
stant change in tender leaves; avarice concerning dwelling places and 
the love of building work are absent; and he dwells in the company 
of gods. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:58, PTSV p.74; cf. PPV1 p.85, PPVM p.69 


10. Abbhokasikanga. Living in the open air (abbhokdsa). Of the three degrees 
of practice, Buddhaghosa says: 


One who is strict is not allowed to live near a tree or a rock or a house. 
He should make a robe-tent right out in the open and live in that. The 
moderate one may live near a tree or a rock or a house, so long as he is 
not covered by them. The mild one is allowed these: a rock overhang 
without a drip ledge cut into it; a hut made of branches; a cloth cover 
for a chair; and a shelter treated as a fixture that has been deserted by 
field watchers (against the ingress of animals and birds); and so on. 
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The moment any of these three goes under a roof or to the base of a 
tree to dwell there, his dhutanga is transgressed. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:61, PTSV pp.75—76; cf. PPV1 p.86, PPVM p.70 


The benefits, says Buddhaghosa, are: “elimination of troubles associated 
with a dwelling; the dispelling of sloth and torpor; he becomes detached; he 
can go wherever he pleases”; and — following the standard formula — “his 
conduct is in conformity with few desires; and so on.” 


11. Sosdnikanga. Living in a cemetery or charnel ground (sosdnika). 
Although, says Buddhaghosa, anywhere where a dead body has been burnt 
can be regarded as a charnel ground, “even if it has been neglected for a dozen 
years”, the practice should be performed diligently. A monk has the wrong 
idea if he “lives there taking walks, has pavilions and so forth built, with 
beds and chairs set out, has food and water brought to him, and he lives there 
teaching the Dhamma’’. Among other instructions, he adds, “Although non- 
human beings may wander about screeching, he should not throw anything 
at them to hit them.”'® Of the three degrees: 


One who is strict should live where there are continual cremations and 
corpses and mourning. A moderate one may live where just one of these 
three is present. A mild one is allowed to live in a place that possesses 
just the bare characteristics of a charnel ground, as already described. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:66, PTSV p.77; cf: PPV1 p.88, PPVM p.71 


“Mindfulness of death (maranasati)”, says Buddhaghosa, is among the 
benefits, as well as “the dispelling of sensual lust (kama-raga), perceiving 
the true nature of the body, relinquishing the vanity of health”, and the ready 
availability of corpses for practising meditative development of a mental 
image (nimitta) on repulsiveness (asubha)."” 


12. Yathasanthatikanga. Having any (yatha) covering (santhata), making 
no complaint, but content with whatever falls to his lot. Santhata means a 
‘spread’, such as a rug or mat, so yathdsanthatika denotes ‘spreading a mat 
wherever one may be’. The term is commonly translated as the ‘practice of 
any-bed user’. Of the three degrees, Buddhaghosa writes: 


One who is strict is not permitted to ask (the one who offers) about the 
resting place that has fallen to his lot: “Is it far?” or “Is it too near?” 
or “Is it infested by non-human beings, snakes, and so on?” or “Is it 
hot?” or “Is it cold?’”’. A moderate one is allowed to ask, but not to go 
and inspect it. A mild one is allowed to inspect it and, if he does not 
like it, to choose another. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:70, PTSV p.78; cf. PPV1 p.89, PPVM p.72 
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The benefits include “contentment with whatever one gets, and relinquishing 
concern regarding inferiority or superiority and approval or disapproval”: 


One vowed to any bed will be 
content with what he gets, and he 
can sleep in bliss without dismay 
on nothing but a spread of hay. 


He is not eager for the best, 
no lowly couch does he detest, 

He aids his young companions too 
that to the monk’s good life are new. 


So for a wise man to delight 
in any kind of bed is right; 
A noble one this custom loves 
as one the sages’ lord approves. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:72, PTSV p.78, PPVM p.72 


13. Nesajjikanga. Remaining in a sitting position (nesajjika), without lying 
down, even for sleep.*” Buddhaghosa clarifies: “The sitter (nesajjika) can 
get up in any one of three watches of the night and walk to and fro, for lying 
down is the only posture not permitted.” The strict practitioner can use neither 
a back rest, nor a cloth band or binding strap (to prevent sleep). A moderate 
one can have one of these three. And a mild one can have all three, together 
with a chair, with or without arms.” As for the benefits (Mara is the evil 
power and the personification of death): 


The adept that can place, crosswise, 
his feet to rest upon his thighs, 
and sit with back erect shall make 
foul Mara’s evil heart to quake. 


No more in supine joys to plump 
and wallow in lethargic dump; 

Who sits for rest and finds it good 
shines forth in the ascetics’ wood. 


The happiness and bliss it brings 
has naught to do with worldly things; 
So must the sitter’s (nesajjika) vow befit 
the manners of a man of wit. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 2:76, PTSV p.79, PPVM p.73 
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The twelve Mahayana dhitagunas are the same as the thirteen Pali practices, 
omitting five and six (which relate to eating), and adding the wearing of 
garments made of coarse hemp and wool. 

With the advent of settled monastic communities, the dhutangas lost 
popularity, but have been revived by the Thai Theravada Forest Tradition, 
a reformist movement that began around the start of the twentieth century. 
The Thai term thudong or tudong is a phonetic rendering of dhutanga, and 
often refers to the way of life of a forest-dwelling monk. Thai monks would 
go wandering from place to place on what was called a dhutanga pilgrimage, 
although the mode of life often bore little resemblance to the thirteen ascetic 
practices, and was more of arelease from the monotony of monastic life. The 
Thai monk, Ajahn Dune Atulo (1888-1983) recalls: 


Some monks and novices, after the rains retreat, like to go off wander- 
ing in groups to various places. Each of them makes a big production 
out of preparing his requisites and a full set of dhutanga accessories. 
But many of them go in a manner that deviates from the purpose 
of wandering for seclusion. For instance, some of them wear their 
dhutanga accessories on air-conditioned buses. Some go visiting their 
old friends in company offices. 

So Luang Pu once said in the midst of a gathering of meditation 
monks, “To make yourself a good-looking wandering monk isn’t 
proper at all. It goes against the purpose of going out to wander. Each 
of you should reflect a great deal on this. The purpose of wandering 
in meditation is only one thing: to train and polish the heart so that it’s 
free of defilements. To go wandering in meditation only in body, but 
without taking along the heart, is nothing excellent at all.” 

Ajahn Dune Atulo, Gifts He Left Behind, GLBA p.68 


Another Thai monk, Ajahn Chah (1918-1992), similarly advises: 


Practise according to your capacity. Do you sleep a lot? Then try going 
against the grain. Do you eat a lot? Then try eating less. Take as much 
practice as you need, using sila (good conduct), samadhi (concentration), 
and pavind (wisdom) as your basis. Then throw in the dhutanga practices 
also. These dhutanga practices are for digging into the defilements. 
You may find the basic practices still not enough to really uproot the 
defilements, so you have to incorporate the dhutanga practices as well. 

These dhutanga practices are really useful. Some people can’t kill 
off the defilements with basic sila and samadhi, they have to bring 
in the dhutanga practices to help out. The dhutanga practices cut off 
many things.... 
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Dhutanga: this translates as ‘the practices which are hard to do.’ 
These are the practices of the noble ones (i.e. arahantas). Whoever 
wants to be a noble one must use the dhutanga practices to cut the 
defilements. It’s difficult to observe them and it’s hard to find people 
with the commitment to practise them, because they go against 
the grain. 

Such as with robes; they say to limit your robes to the basic three 
robes; to maintain yourself on alms food; to eat only in the bowl; to 
eat only what you get on an alms round, if anyone brings food to offer 
afterwards, you don’t accept it. 

Keeping this last practice in central Thailand is easy, the food is 
quite adequate, because there they put a lot of food in your bowl. 
But when you come to the Northeast here, this dhutanga takes on 
subtle nuances — here you get plain rice! In these parts, the tradition 
is to put only plain rice in the alms bowl. In central Thailand they 
give rice and other foods also, but around these parts you get only 
plain rice. This dhutanga practice becomes really ascetic. You eat 
only plain rice; whatever is brought to offer afterwards you don’t 
accept. Then there is eating once a day, at one sitting, from only one 
bowl — when you’ve finished eating you get up from your seat and 
don’t eat again that day. 

These are called dhutanga practices. Now who will practise 
them? It’s hard these days to find people with enough commitment 
to practise them because they are demanding, but that is why they are 
so beneficial. 

What people call practice these days is not really practice. If you 
really practise it’s no easy matter. Most people don’t dare to really 
practise, don’t dare to really go against the grain. They don’t want to 
do anything which runs contrary to their feelings. People don’t want to 
resist the defilements, they don’t want to dig at them or get rid of them. 

In our practice, they say not to follow your own moods. Consider: 
we have been fooled for countless lifetimes already into believing that 
the mind is our own. Actually it isn’t, it’s just an impostor. It drags 
us into greed, drags us into aversion, drags us into delusion, drags us 
into theft, plunder, desire, and hatred. These things aren’t ours. Just 
ask yourself right now: do you want to be good? Everybody wants 
to be good. Now doing all these things, is that good? There! People 
commit malicious acts and yet they want to be good. That’s why I say 
these things are tricksters, that’s all they are. 

Ajahn Chah, Food for the Heart, FHAC pp.100-1 


See also: tapas (8.4). 
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dhyan(a) (S/H/Pu), jhana (Pa), dhian (Pu), bsam gtan (T), chan (C), zen (J) Lit. 


reflection, meditation, concentration, contemplation; to contemplate some 
form, to think of it, to remember, mentally visualize or imagine it, and behold 
it within oneself; intense inner focus and concentration, free of all mental 
waverings and distractions of thought; from the Sanskrit root dhyai (to muse, 
to meditate, to contemplate). In practice, dhydna is used as a general term for 
meditation, as well as more specifically for the exercise and concentration of 
the internal faculty of visualization. 

In Buddhism,! the Sanskrit dhyana, the Pali jhdna and the Tibetan bsam 
gtan refer to both meditation and the successive stages of meditative absorp- 
tion experienced on the meditator’s ascent through riipaloka (world of form, 
world of images, world of archetypes) and arupaloka (formless world). The 
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various terms are sometimes used synonymously with samadhi, especially 
in the Mahayana and Tibetan traditions. The corresponding Chinese and 
Japanese terms are chdn and zen, which have become the names of major 
Buddhist schools in those countries. Meditative practices vary among the 
different Buddhist schools and traditions. 

The mind has two primary faculties that need to be taken into account 
in any kind of meditation technique — the power to think and the power to 
visualize. Whatever a person thinks about, associated images automatically 
appear before the mind’s eye. Therefore, in meditation, both these faculties 
need to be consciously directed, otherwise they will automatically occupy 
themselves with material things. Dhydna is practised in order to occupy the 
faculty of visualization, while the thinking faculty is usually occupied by 
concentration on a mantra. This continuous mental repetition of some word 
or words — is called japa (S. recitation) or smarana (S. remembrance). Dhyana 
is also used as a non-specific, generic term for meditation. 

In his Yoga Sutras, Patafijali lists dhyana as the seventh of his eight part 
(ashtanga) description of yoga. The first five parts, he says, are external, 
relating to human conduct and the realm of the material senses; but the last 
three (dharand, dhyana, samadhi) are internal. Dhyana, he says, arises as a 
result of mature dharand (concentration). Speaking about the contemplative 
state of a still mind, free of thought, he says: 


Concentration (dhdrand) is confining the mind 
to one particular thing. 
Contemplation (dhyana) is the unbroken flow of the mind 
towards that particular thing. 
Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 3:2 


The mental waves (vrittis) or disturbances caused by obstacles (kleshas) to 
spiritual life, such as egotism and other human imperfections, are all removed 
by dhyana: 


Their waves are to be eliminated by meditation (dhydna). 
Pataiijali, Yoga Siitras 2:11 


Dhyana then leads on to absorption (samadhi) in the object of contempla- 
tion. The Vedantasara therefore defines dhyana as incomplete, intermittent 
or “non-continuous” absorption in Brahman (the supreme Reality, God); 
continuous absorption is samadhi: 


Meditation (dhyana) is the non-continuous resting 
of the mind on Brahman, the One without a second. 
Saddananda, Veddntasara 207; cf. VSY p.113 
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Dhyana is recommended throughout the Upanishads and other Indian 
sacred texts as an essential part of the means to attain spiritual realization.” 
Sometimes, it is mentioned in the context of Patafiyali’s Yoga Sutras; in other 
instances, dhydna is used in a more general sense. But in the absence of any 
clear description of the kind of meditation being referred to, dhyana can only 
be understood generally: 


Though a man may perform tapas (austerities) standing on one leg 
for a thousand years, it will not be equal to one-sixteenth part of (the 
results of) deep contemplation (dhyana yoga). 

Paingala Upanishad 4:15 


The Bhagavad Gita maintains that surrender and renunciation of self are 
even higher than meditation, because complete surrender of self leading to 
the supreme peace of Brahman is the goal of meditation. A seeker, however, 
progresses by degrees, one step at a time: 


A clear understanding (jidana) (of spiritual matters) is better 
than mechanical practice (abhydsa). 

Meditation (dhyana) is superior 
to a clear understanding. 

But even better than meditation (dhyana) 
is surrendering the fruits of all actions. 

In the wake of such surrender follows peace (shanti). 

Bhagavad Gita 12:12 


The basis of sound meditation is a pure lifestyle. Hence, the Gita sees dhyana 
as only one of a number of factors that must come together in a seeker before 
the supreme realization of Brahman can be attained: 


Learn from Me, briefly, 
how one who has attained perfection (siddhi) reaches Brahman, 
the supreme height of wisdom (jfidna). 
Endowed with pure intelligence, firm in self-control, 
abandoning the senses such as hearing and the others, 
as well as attractions and aversions — 
Seeking solitary places, eating little, 
with body, mind and speech always under control, 
always in meditation (dhyana yoga), 
established in detachment (vairaga), 
abandoning egotism, violence, arrogance, 
lust, anger and possessiveness, tranquil and selfless — 
Such a one becomes fit for attainment of Brahman. 
Bhagavad Gita 18:50-53 
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A number of texts extol the virtues of dhyana as the best means of attaining 
the Divine. The Mahdanirvana Tantra describes dhyana as the highest form 
of worship, second only to the actual realization of the Divine: 


The highest is realization of the Supreme; 

Meditation (dhyana) on the Supreme is in the middle; 

Praise (stuti) and recitation of hymns (japa) is the lowest; 

And external worship (puja) is the lowest of all. 
Mahanirvana Tantra 14:122; cf. GLMT p.441, in IP2 p.737 


In the Prashna Upanishad, a seeker asks about the after-death fate of someone 
who passes their entire life in meditation on Aum, the creative power: 


Which world does that human being attain who meditates (abhi- 
dhyayita) on Aum until the end of his life? 
Prashna Upanishad 5:1 


He is told that since Aum, as the creative power, is both the manifest and 
unmanifest aspects of the Supreme, meditation on Aum will lead to the 
realization of one or the other. Even incomplete meditation on Aum will 
have positive results, such as rebirth as a human being or a stay in one of 
the heavenly regions of the mind. Here, the rich, yajus and saman verses or 
mantras are symbolic references to the Rig, Yajur and Sama Vedas, which 
are symbolized by the letters a-u-m: 


The sound Aum ... is verily both the higher and the lower Brahman. 
Therefore, with its support the wise man will reach one or the other. 

If he meditates (abhidhyayita) on one letter (a), then, being enlight- 
ened even by that, he will quickly return to the earth (after death). The 
rich (mantras) will lead him into the world of men. There, practising 
austerity, chastity and faith, he will experience greatness. 

Then, (if he meditates on this) as of two letters (a-u), he attains 
the mind. He is led by the yajus (mantras) to the intermediate space, 
the world of the moon; having experienced greatness there, he returns 
hither again. 

But if he meditates (abhidhyayita) on the highest Being (Purusha) 
with the three letters of the syllable Aum, he becomes one with the 
(divine) Light, the Sun. Just as a snake is freed from its skin, even so 
is he freed from sins. He is led by sG@man (mantras) to the world of 
Brahma. Here, he beholds the supreme Being (Purusha), higher than 
the high and pervading all bodies. 

Prashna Upanishad 5:2-5 


Likewise, when the deity Brahma is asked in the Kaivalya Upanishad: 
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O Bhagavan, teach me that knowledge (vidya) of Brahman, forever 
sought by the good, which is hidden, and by which a wise man, freed 
from all evil, can reach the highest Being (Purusha). 

Kaivalya Upanishad 1:1 


Brahma replies, “Seek to know (Brahman) by faith (shraddha), devotion 
(bhakti), and the practice of meditation (dhyana yoga). 

The Shvetashvatara Upanishad says that although God may be hidden 
behind the veil of the three gunas (attributes) from which all multiplicity 
and causality have arisen, yet, through dhyana, He can still be perceived: 


Those who have practised the yoga of meditation (dhyana yoga) 
have realized the power of God, 
hidden behind His own attributes (gunas), 
which alone rule all causes, from time to the individual self. 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad 1:3 


Using an interesting metaphor, the same Upanishad goes on to say that just as 
fire is latent in wood, yet has to be manifested by rotating a drill in a wooden 
base (an ancient technique for making fire), so can both the soul (Gtman) 
and God be revealed by the meditation (dhyana) of repeating (rotating) the 
syllable Aum within the body.* Since Aum is a name for the creative power, 
the passage also means that God is found through contact with the unspoken, 
mystic, and inner Aum: 


As the appearance of fire, when latent in its source, 
remains unseen — though its subtle form is not destroyed, 
but can once again be made visible by a drill in its base — 
So indeed can both (the individual G@tman and universal Brahman) 
be found within the body by means of Aum (Pranava). 
By making one’s own body the base, and Aum the drill, 
through the rotation of meditation (dhyana), 
God can be seen, as something hidden is revealed. 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad 1:13—14, TPU p.396 


The Maitreya Upanishad describes dhyana as “the mind freed from thinking 
of sensual objects”.° Shankara defines dhyana as complete detachment of the 
mind from everything except identification with Brahman: 


Becoming independent of everything as a result of the unassailable 
thought, “I, verily, am Brahman” is commonly known by the word 
dhyana, and generates supreme bliss. 

Shankara, Aparokshanubhiiti 123; cf: SRSS pp.66—67 
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As gold that has been purified by thorough heating on the fire gives 
up its impurities and regains its original lustre, so the mind, through 
meditation (dhyana), gives up its impurities of sattva, rajas and tamas 
(the three gunas), and attains to the reality of Brahman. 

Shankara, Vivekachiidamani 361; cf: VCSM p.137 


The Dhydnabindu Upanishad says that it is only by meditation that the 
mountain of old karma can be destroyed: 


Though sin should become like a mountain, extending over a vast 
area, it can be destroyed by dhydna yoga. No other destroyer like this 
has ever been found. 

Dhyanabindu Upanishad 1 


The same Upanishad adds that the best form of dhydna is to “apply 
oneself to the resounding sound of Omkara’” and to listen to the Nada 
(Sound), saying that the recommended means of contacting the Sound 
is pranadyama.°® 

Various techniques of practising dhydna are described in different 
texts. The Amritabindu Upanishad speaks of meditation at the heart 
centre (chakra): 


The mind should be controlled to such an extent that it becomes 
merged in the heart. This is jfdna (realization) and this is dhyana 
(meditation) also; all else is discussion and words. 

Amritabindu Upanishad 5; cf: TMU p.19 


The Yogatattva Upanishad, relating to Patafijali’s eightfold yoga, speaks of 
the “dhyana of God between the eyebrows (bhri-madhya)”." 

Some texts speak of a form of dhydna that is akin to a form of updsana 
(worship, meditation) in which a mental picture of the deity or saint is 
brought before the mind’s eye and worshipped. The mental image may be 
bathed, dressed, offered flowers, and so on — all in meditative imagination. 
This is known as saguna dhyana or saguna upasana. The purpose of this 
kind of meditation is often the fulfilment of some particular need or desire. 
It is believed that when the deity is pleased with the worship, he or she will 
fulfil the wishes of the devotee, either by making a personal appearance or 
by knowing the content of the devotee’s mind. Saguna (with attributes) is 
contrasted with nirguna (without attributes) dhyana, which entails meditation 
on the unmanifest form of Brahman. 
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Dhyana ... is of two kinds: with attributes (saguna) and without 
attributes (nirguna). With attributes is meditation (dhyana) on the 
deity; without attributes is on the reality of the Amman. 

Shandilya Upanishad 10:1; cf. YU p.483 


Practise dharand for a period of six ghatikds (two hours and twenty- 
four minutes). Controlling the prana in (the region of) akdsha (the 
throat centre) and contemplating on the deity who grants his wishes — 
this is said to be saguna dhyana capable of giving (miraculous powers, 
such as) anima (lightness of body), etc. One who is engaged in nirguna 
dhyana attains the stage of samadhi. 

Yogatattva Upanishad 104-5, TMU p.152 


Maharaj Sawan Singh says that from the perspective of the sants (saints), con- 
templation of any material object, whatever it may represent, has little value: 


Among the Hindus, gazing on the rising sun is regarded as a means to 
contemplation. Some people dwell upon the pictures of saints. This is 
contemplation of material and lifeless objects. In dhydn, one may see 
pictures with frames, but these cannot lead one upward. Both pictures 
and idols are lifeless. They cannot draw one upward. Therefore, a 
picture cannot pull us up. He alone can draw us to the spiritual regions 
who frequents them himself. Contemplation on the form of ancient 
saints can do us little good. Worship of the lifeless is prohibited in the 
teachings of sant mat (teachings of the saints). 

Maharaj Sawan Singh, Philosophy of the Masters 1, PMS1 p.83 


The Gheranda Samhita, whose author speaks of hatha yoga as the first rung 
of the ladder that leads to raja yoga, describes seven steps to attainment of the 
spiritual goal. Dhyana or dhyana yoga, he says, is the sixth stage, leading to 
the seventh, samadhi. With some variations and elaboration, he is following 
the outlines of yoga given by Pataiijali. 

Three forms of dhyana are described: sthiila (gross), tejas or jyotis (light), 
and siikshma (subtle). Like many ancient esoteric texts, the teaching of the 
Gheranda Samhita is presented as a series of questions and answers between 
a disciple and his master. In this case, the guru is Gheranda and the disciple 
is Chanda Kapali. 

Sthila-dhyana, explains Gheranda, involves contemplation on an imagi- 
nary scene of great beauty and peace at the centre of which is the devotee’s 
deity or guru. For instance, having closed the eyes: 


Let him contemplate that 
there is a sea of nectar in his heart: 
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That, in the midst of that sea, 
there is an island of precious stones, 
the very sand of which is pulverized diamonds and rubies; 
That, on all sides of it, there are kadamba trees, 
laden with sweet flowers; 
That, next to these trees, like a rampart, 
there is a row of flowering trees and shrubs, ... 
and that the fragrance of these flowers 
is spread all round, in every quarter. 
In the middle of this garden, let the yogi imagine that 
there stands a beautiful kalpa tree (wish-fulfilling tree), 
having four branches, representing the four Vedas, 
and that it is full of flowers and fruits. 
Insects are humming there and cuckoos singing. 
Beneath that tree, 
let him imagine a rich platform of precious gems, 
and on that a costly throne inlaid with jewels, 
and on that throne sits his particular deity, 
as taught to him by his guru. 
Let him contemplate on the appropriate form, 
ornaments, and vehicle of that deity. 
The constant contemplation of such a form is sthila-dhyana. 
Gheranda Samhita 6:2—8, GSV pp.52-53 


Several other examples of imaginary scenes are also given as instances of 
sthiila-dhyadna. Two examples of jyotir-dhydna (contemplation of light) are 
then described. The first entails concentration at the mildadhara or rectal 
chakra where the kundalini lies as the subtle life force ‘coiled’ as potential 
energy that can be ‘released’: 


In the maladhara is kundalini, 

having the form of a serpent. 
The jivatman is there like the flame of a lamp. 
Contemplate on this flame as the luminous Brahma. 
This is tejo-dhydna or jyotir-dhyana. 


In the middle of the two eyebrows, above the manas (mind), 
there is a light consisting of Aum. 
Let him contemplate on this flame. 
This is another method of contemplation of light (tejo-dhydna). 
Gheranda Samhita 6: 16-17; cf. GSV p.54 


Lastly, he describes siikshma-dhyana: 
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O Chanda! Having heard the tejo-dhyana, 

listen now to the sakshma-dhydana. 
When by a great good fortune, 

the kundalini is awakened, 

it joins with the atman 

and leaves the body through the portals of the two eyes, 

and enjoys itself by walking on the royal road (that leads to God). 
It cannot be seen on account of its subtlety 

and great changeability. 

Gheranda Samhita 6:18—19; cf: GSV p.54 


Gheranda then concludes by pointing out that: 


The contemplation of light (tejo-dhydna) is a hundred times 
superior to contemplation of gross form (sthiila-dhyana); 
And a hundred thousand times superior to tejo-dhyana 
is the contemplation of the sikshma. 


O Chanda! I have explained dhyana yoga to you — 
a most precious knowledge; 
For by it, there is direct perception of the Self. 
Hence dhyana is to be praised. 
Gheranda Samhita 6:21-22; cf: GSV p.55 


In these instances from the Gheranda Samhita, it is clear that dhyana is 
the exercise of the faculty of internal sight, either entirely imaginary or of 
something actually perceived within. The writer also makes it clear that 
dhyana that permits the practitioner to leave the body “through the portals 
of the two eyes”’’ — the third eye or eye centre — is far superior to dhyana that 
is either imaginary or is of something within the domain of the chakras and 
pranas of the physical body. 

Mystics who teach the practice of the inner Sound (Shabd abhyas, surat 
Shabd yoga) instruct their disciples to begin their practice at this centre 
between the two eyes. To concentrate the thinking faculty of the mind, they 
advise the repetition (S. smarana, Pu. simran) of names with the attention 
fixed at this centre. The names given to a disciple by his guru are those 
ascribed to an ascending series of powers that are encountered on the inner 
journey. The Sound (Shabd) is the divine power by which the creation has 
been brought into being and is continually sustained in existence. 

To focus the mind’s faculty of visualization, such mystics or mas- 
ters recommend dhyana. To begin with, they advise that the object of 
contemplation should be the inner darkness of one’s own being. But, as 
concentration improves, they instruct contemplation on the recollected form 
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of the master — not of any imaginary scene, but of the face of the master, and 
particularly the eyes. 

Everything in life has associations, and the mind is naturally drawn by 
that association. Since a master of the Word is associated only with the 
creative power and with God, contemplation upon his form leads the mind 
of the disciple towards the master on the inner planes. Both the repetition 
that the master gives and the contemplation on his recollected face evoke 
the atmosphere of the master’s presence, and the disciple is drawn upward 
towards a meeting with the master in the astral realms. At that point, the 
visualized dhydna is replaced by actual dhyana of the master’s astral form. 

The mind naturally goes to that upon which it thinks and contemplates. If 
it thinks and dwells upon things of this world, however beautiful or ennobling 
they may be, then the mind will remain in the world. Then, after death, it will 
again be attracted back to the world in another life. The dhyana of a master 
replaces the images of the world with images associated with the Divine. 

This is why it is recommended that dhydna is only of the master’s eyes. If 
the master is visualized in any external situation, the mind will automatically 
start thinking about that scene, and both concentration and contemplation will 
be lost. Likewise, dhyana is not to be practised of a painting or photograph of 
the master, since these are lifeless items made of the materials of this world. 
The dhyana should be derived from personal experience with a living master. 

Modern Indian sants have described in some detail the practice of this 
kind of dhydn. Firstly, dhyan can only be practised when the mind has been 
sufficiently concentrated by means of simran: 


The real necessity for dhyan arises when our mind becomes fully 
concentrated by simran at the eye centre. Then dhydn is needed to 
hold it fast there and prevent it from slipping down. The more your 
love for the master increases, the more quickly and easily will the 
master’s dhyan come to you. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Divine Light, The Path, DL p.318 


Dhydn or contemplation is required for keeping the mind still in the 
darkness. It is not essential, but is only a means of keeping the atten- 
tion in the empty darkness at the eye centre. If you can concentrate 
your attention in the darkness without contemplation, then you may 
do away with dhyan. The idea is to keep the mind motionless, and if 
during contemplation your attention gets busy in visualizing the place 
and the form of the master, then it is better to stick to simran only with 
attention at the eye focus. When you do dhydn, then do not think of 
the surroundings or of the dress or posture of the master, but try to 
visualize his face, especially the eyes and the forehead. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Quest for Light 331, QFL p.168 
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When we are attending to our daily duties, our mind is usually not 
occupied with them, but is wandering. Saints say, “Hold the reins of 
the mind tight in your hand throughout the day; then, when you sit in 
bhajan (meditation), concentration will be quick and easy.” It is easier 
to concentrate the mind by simran than by any other practice. Saints 
do not waste even a single minute but keep their attention fixed either 
in simran or in dhyan (contemplation) or in dhun (Shabd, Sound). 
Simran collects and concentrates the mind and the soul. Dhydn helps 
to keep it at one place, and dhun or shabd pulls it up. Do not let the 
mind remain idle. When we go up into higher regions, the mind stays 
back; but when we return, it joins us again on the way back to the body. 

Maharaj Sawan Singh, Spiritual Gems 8, SG p.14 


Q. The Great Master once wrote or said to sit in dhydn for a few 
minutes before beginning the simran. Can you explain something 
further on that? 

A. Dhydn means thinking about the master, visualizing his form 
before you, feeling that you are now in his presence. And the purpose 
of all this is to create that atmosphere of bliss and peace in which we 
have to attend to our meditation. Our mind is intensely pulled in all 
directions; therefore, when we sit for meditation, we need some time 
to compose it, to push it on the path, so to say, before we can start. So 
it will just create that atmosphere, and then, to attend to meditation, 
you do simran and dhyan. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Die to Live 181, DTL p.165 


Q. It seems the attention jumps from simran to dhydn and from dhyan 
to simran, because to do it simultaneously is not so easy. 

A. At the time of dhydn the distraction is in trying to associate the 
master with outside activities. But if we just contemplate on the face 
of the master, cutting down all outside associations, then it is not a 
distraction, it’s a help. 

The object of simran is to withdraw the consciousness to the eye 
centre. The object of dhydn is to hold the attention there, and love 
holds the attention there. When we love somebody, our attention is 
automatically held by that person. We don’t look anywhere else. We 
just still our mind, focus our mind on that particular face. We’re not 
conscious of anything around the person whatsoever. That is dhydn, 
and only love can create that. Then dhydn is no distraction. 

But when you associate the master with outside activities in the world, 
there’s a distraction in simran and dhyan because it is not the master 
you are contemplating. Then you are also concerned with associations 
which distract your attention, and that dhyan is not a complete dhydn. 

Maharaj Charan Singh, Die to Live 187, DTL p.168 
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Ultimately, the purpose of visualized dhydn is to lead on to the real dhyan, 
when the master is encountered within: 


By repetition (simran) one can cross the stars, the sun and the moon 
regions, and make contact with the radiant form of the master. This is as 
far as repetition will take the attention. The course of repetition ends here. 
Dhyan is to make the attention stay there. This form, being so 
beautiful, attracts the attention; and this attraction, when fully devel- 
oped, gives the attention the power to stay there. So long as dhydn is 
incomplete, the soul goes that far with the help of repetition, but comes 
back. When one has merged his petty self in it and lost his I-ness, then 
the radiant form talks as we talk here outside, and replies to enquiries 
and guides him to the higher regions. The sweet bell sound exercises 
its magnetic influence and the soul commences the spiritual journey, 
the master giving the necessary help and guidance and, step by step, 

taking him to the Creator in sach khand. 
Maharaj Sawan Singh, Spiritual Gems 200, SG pp.320-21 


Dhyana of one’s guru is an ancient tradition in both yogic and sant traditions. 
Patafijali observes: 


Fixing the mind on those who are free from attachment 
bestows stability of mind. 
Patarijali, Yoga Siitras 1:37 


In keeping with their style, Indian sants have generally put the matter 
very simply: 


My dear one, practise contemplation (dhyan) 
on the form of your master; 
Without this, you cannot be liberated. 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 19:2.1, SBP p.143 


The palace of the Lord God (harmandar) is so beautiful: 
within it, there are gems, rubies, pearls, and flawless diamonds. 
A fortress of gold surrounds this source of nectar: 
how can I climb up to the fortress without a ladder? 
By meditating (dhidn) on the Lord, through the guru, 
Iam blessed and exalted. 
Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 17, AGK 


I behold the fruitful vision of the saint (sant): 
this is the meditation (dhidn) I have taken. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 531, AGK 
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Dhyana in Jainism 

According to Jain philosophy, dhyana is one of the six internal austerities 
(tapas). Dhyana of the right type is considered of the greatest significance 
because it is believed to be the most effective way of removing karmic 
matter from the soul, thereby making spiritual progress and finding peace, 
enlightenment, and liberation: 


He, who while observing self-control, vows and austerities, realizes 
his self through virtuous meditation (dharma-dhydna) and pure 
meditation (shukla-dhydna) is said to possess supreme equanimity 
(parama-samadhi). 

Kundakunda, Niyamasara 9:123; cf. NAKU p.56 


In the Jain context, dhyana refers to both thinking and reflection as well as 
higher contemplation. It is divided into four categories — two negative, two 
positive. The four categories of dhyana are: 


1. 


Arta-dhyana (painful reflection); constantly thinking about experiencing 
pleasure, avoiding pain, avoiding disease, and acquiring things in a future 
life that have not been acquired in the present life. 


. Raudra-dhyana (wicked reflection); repeated thinking about the delight 


in negative actions, specifically, lying, stealing, harming other beings, and 
the enjoyment of sense pleasures. 


. Dharma-dhyana (virtuous reflection); meditation on the meaning of the 


scriptures, on the removal of wrong belief and conduct, on the effects of 
karma, and on the nature of the universe. 


. Shukla-dhyana (pure meditation); in which the attempt is made to still com- 


pletely all bodily, verbal and mental activity, and when all karma is finally 
destroyed. According to the Tattvartha Sitra, sessions of dharma-dhyana 
and shukla-dhyana should not last longer than one muhirta (forty-eight 
minutes).° 


Each of these four categories of dhydna is itself subdivided into four catego- 
ries. The Tattvartha Sitra” relates these categories of dhydna to the fourteen 
stages (gunasthdnas) of spiritual evolution on the way to full liberation, which 
range from complete spiritual ignorance to full enlightenment. The first two 
categories of the fourth dhyana are said to be possible only by those who 
are in the eleventh and twelfth stages. However, Jain authorities vary in their 
allocation of the different dhydnas to the gunasthanas, and some say that 
shukla-dhydna is possible at the eighth stage." 
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The first and second categories of shukla-dhydna are concerned with 
discovering the true nature of the soul. In the first, taking a scriptural text as 
a basis, the mind is focused on the consideration of some aspect of existence, 
whether inanimate like an atom or animate like the soul. The various aspects 
of its existence are considered, especially its permanence or transience, 
tangibility or intangibility, origins, dissolution, continuation, and so on — the 
mind moving from one aspect to another. These meditations are known as 
anuprekshas or bhavandas, of which twelve are commonly listed. 

The second category of shukla-dhyana focuses on just a single aspect of 
something, without reflection upon its other aspects or perspectives. In both 
cases, the intention is to discover the true nature of the self. Some descrip- 
tions of these two stages indicate a more contemplative state in which the 
soul is absorbed within itself, while at the same time the focus of attention 
is permitted either to move from one aspect of its being to another, or is held 
fixed on just one aspect. Whatever the actual practice may be, the intention 
is to bring focus and concentration to the mind, which is otherwise in the 
habit of moving over a wide range of subjects. 

The last two categories of shukla-dhydna are for kevalins (omniscients), 
for those entering the final two stages (gunasthdnas) of spiritual liberation. 
In shukla-dhydna of the penultimate gunasthana — in which all passions are 
conquered, and all karma is said to be destroyed except for the karma that 
keeps the soul in the body — all gross and subtle activities of the mind cease, 
together with the gross activity of the body. Here, the soul becomes deeply 
absorbed in itself. 

The final shukla-dhydna is experienced only momentarily, when the gross 
activities of the body come to an end, and the soul reaches omniscience 
before leaving the body and going to its final dwelling place. In this dhyana, 
the soul is totally absorbed in itself, in complete stillness of body and mind. 

Padamsingh Muniraj summarizes the fruits of these four dhydnas: 


With arta-dhydna, a being goes to the lower species, such as birds and 
animals. Raudra-dhydna sends you to hell; with dharma-dhyana heaven 
is reached; and through shukla-dhyana, you reach ultimate liberation. 

Padamsingh Munirdj, Gydnasara 13, NGPM p.12 


The first two kinds of dhydna reflect the negative aspects of the thinking 
processes concerned with material existence. The third, dharma-dhydna, 
and the first two forms of shukla-dhydna are reflections or meditations on 
spiritual truths according to Jain understanding. As such, they are of the same 
nature as the twelve anuprekshds or bhavanas. In these practices, the range 
of thought is narrowed down, but there is no intention to transcend thought 
or to make the mind still. Such meditations are time spent impressing certain 
spiritual truths upon the mind: 
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These twelve reflections (anuprekshdas) form the foundation for one 
who is inclined towards dharma-dhyana. 
Acharya Shivarya, Bhagavati Aradhand, Milla, BAMT p.1679 


Traditional Jain texts differ as to who — mendicants or laypeople — should 
practise these various forms of meditation. However, most commentators 
agree that someone who practises dharma-dhyana should have reached the 
fourth gunasthdna, understood as a correct vision or understanding (samyag- 
drishti or samyag-darshana) of reality. 

In addition to these four, there is a further fourfold categorization of 
dhyana, first appearing in Jain literature in the Yoga Shastra of Acharya 
Hemachandra (c. 1088—1173).”* Written during the burgeoning of the Hindu 
and Buddhist tantric traditions, the Yoga Shastra summarizes the basic 
yogic and tantric practices of the times, understood and practised from a 
Jain perspective. It describes the moral way of life and associated external 
disciplines, together with Gsanas (postures), pranayama (control of the breath 
and subtle life energies), the acquisition of supernatural powers, meditation 
using mantras, and lastly a description of the various stages of meditation. The 
four categories of dhyana are among the latter, and are listed as: pindastha-, 
padastha-, ripastha-, and ripatita-dhydna. Although these four categories 
appear in other yogic and tantric texts, they have become especially well 
known in the Jain meditation tradition, with later Jain teachers and writers 
providing various interpretations. 

At the start of his discussion, Hemachandra reiterates the foundation of 
spiritual practice: 


The meditator (dhyata), the purpose of meditation (dhyana), and 
its goal — these three must first be known; because nothing can be 
achieved without first establishing the fundamentals. 

He can be called a wise meditator (dhyata) who maintains a good 
moral character, even at the cost of his own life; who regards others as 
his own self; who is never troubled by heat, cold, and storm; who longs 
to taste the elixir of yoga that makes one ageless and deathless; who is 
never overpowered by attachment and aversion; who is never sullied by 
anger, egoism, deceit, and greed; who is independent of others; who 
is established in the soul; who abstains from sensory pleasures; who 
is not infatuated with his own body; who is immersed in the ocean of 
non-attachment; who sees all things equally, whether friend or foe, 
gold or sand, praise or censure; who wishes well to both prince and 
pauper; who is compassionate to everybody; who has turned his back 
on the pleasures of the world; who is as unshakable as Mount Meru; 
who is as cool as the moon and as lonely as the wind. 

Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 7:1—7; cf: YSHG pp.198-99 
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The four categories of dhyana are differentiated according to their object of 
focus. The practices described all have their analogues in standard tantric 
texts, but are provided by Hemachandra with a Jain flavouring, though how 
much was of his devising is uncertain: 


1. Pindastha-dhyana. Lit. practising (stha) physical (pinda) meditation 
(dhyana); meditation on visualized representations of the five elements 
(tattvas).'° For earth, he advises: 


Imagine an ocean of milk as broad and long as the world in which we 
live. Imagine that in it there is a thousand-petalled lotus having the 
size of Jambudvipa." In the centre of the lotus, imagine that there are 
filaments among which there is a yellow petal that has the magnitude 
of the Mount Meru. Imagine that on that petal there is a throne upon 
which you yourself are seated, annihilating your karmas. This is called 
reflection based on the element of earth (parthivi). 

Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 7:10-12; cf: YSHG p.200 


This is followed by a complex visualization related to the fire element in which 
the practitioner begins by visualizing the sixteen-petalled lotus (i.e. chakra) 
in the navel. In the centre of the lotus is the arham mantra, which represents 
the arahanta (noble one, liberated one), the first of the five parameshthins or 
exalted beings deemed worthy of worship in the Jain tradition; on each of the 
sixteen petals the practitioner visualizes a Sanskrit syllable. Following this, the 
eight-petalled lotus in the heart is visualized. On each petal, one of the eight 
varieties of obscuring karma, according to Jain understanding, is imagined. In 
further complex visualization based upon the shape of the Sanskrit letters, fire 
is then imagined to issue from the central arham and also from outside the body: 


The practitioner should imagine that he is burning away all the eight 
types of karma as well as his own body with the help of both types of 
fire, internal and external. Then he should be forever tranquil. This is 
called reflection (dharand) based on the element of fire (agni). 
Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 7:17-18; cf. YSHG p.201 


Meditation on fire is followed by instructions for meditation upon air and 
water: 


Then, one should imagine a fierce wind that fills the gaps or empty 
spaces in all the three worlds, that shakes the mountains and agitates 
the oceans. He should bring about tranquillity by focused practice..... 

Imagine a sky from which a rain of nectar is falling from numerous 
clouds. Then remember vam, which is the mystic syllable governing 
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the element of water, formed of a crescent and a dot. Visualize that — 
with the nectar-like water produced by the sacred syllable vam — the 
ashes of the body and karmas, spread over the whole expanse of the 
sky, are being washed away. By this means, peace is brought to the 
water element. This is called reflection belonging to the element of 
water (varuna). 

Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 7:19-22; cf. YSHG p.202 


He concludes: 


The practitioner should use a purified mind to focus the soul (atmd) — 
which is now free from the seven basic constituents of the body — as 
possessing the splendour of the full moon and resembling that of an 
omniscient. Thereafter he should visualize his soul as seated on a 
throne shining with all the excellences, having the benevolent glory 
that destroys all karma, and being formless. This is reflection on the 
fundamental reality. The yogi who uses this practice (abhydasa) called 
pindastha enjoys eternal bliss. 

Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 7:23-25; cf: YSHG p.203 


Hemachandra then indicates the results enjoyed by one who practises such 
meditation: 


A yogi who daily and constantly practises this type of pindastha prac- 
tice (abhydGsa) is never affected by wicked spells, harmful teachings, 
and the power of mantras and mandalas. Devils, goblins, witches, 
demons, and meat eaters cannot tolerate the lustre, the aura of this 
yogi, and are instantly subdued. Moreover, rogue elephants, lions, 
sharabhas (powerful mythical eight-legged beasts), and snakes remain 
at a distance from him. 

Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 7:26-28; cf: YSHG pp.203—4 


2. Padastha-dhydna. Lit. practising (stha) syllable (pada) meditation 
(dhyana); meditation on the letters or syllables of the Sanskrit alphabet. In 
this form of tantric visualization, Hemachandra advises visualizing a sixteen- 
petalled lotus in the region of the navel, a twenty-four-petalled lotus in the 
heart, and an eight-petalled lotus in the throat. On these forty-eight petals, 
the meditator places the vowels and consonants of the Sanskrit alphabet. A 
number of such exercises are recommended, for instance: 


Imagine an eight-petalled lotus below the region of the navel. On the 
first petal, place the sixteen vowels. On each of the seven remaining 
petals, place one each of the seven groups of consonants referred to 
in the earlier stanzas. On each of the eight intervening spaces between 
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the petals, place hrim, the syllable that symbolizes praise of the liber- 
ated. On the tips of the petals, place Aum hrim. In the centre of the 
lotus, place arham, white as snow, which purifies the mind merely 
by being uttered. 

This arham should be repeated in the mind — fast at first, then 
drawn out, then short, and lastly as a subtle sound (sikshma dhvani) 
understood to enter the glands (i.e. chakras) near the navel, the heart 
and the throat, and moving further with decreasing intensity. 

Then, by focusing on that sound, imagine that the soul is immersed 
in waves of milky white nectar arising from the fire aspect (kala) (of 
the navel lotus). Then imagine a lake of nectar and place the soul on 
the sixteen-petalled lotus arising from that lake. Visualize sixteen 
goddesses of wisdom adorning the sixteen petals. Then for a long 
time visualize that the milky white nectar dripping out of a brilliant 
crystal pitcher is being sprinkled over the soul. Thereafter meditate 
on arham, the crystal clear first syllable of the holiest of mantras. 

Then with increasing intensity and mental repetition of the word, 
“so’ham, so’ham,” non-stop, experience the soul merging with the 
Supersoul. Then the practitioner should think that he is inseparable 
from the pure soul — omniscient, devoid of attachment, aversion and 
illusion, adored by the gods, and preaching in the religious assemblage. 
In this manner, the meditator (dhydnz) attains the state of liberation 
and destroys all his karmas. 

Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 8:6—17; cf. YSHG pp.207-8 


Describing a similar practice, he adds: 


Then shift slowly from the tangible and focus on that which is intan- 
gible. After some time an inner light, which is beyond the physical 
senses and is unending, will appear. In this manner, progress is made 
from the tangible to the intangible. Those sages who perfect this type 
of meditation attain their desire. 

Also, one should meditate with suspended breath on Aum, which 
is the sole cause of the Shabda brahma (the transcendent Sound), 
which envelops the five parameshthins, along with all the vowels and 
consonants, and which is saturated with the nectar dripping from the 
digit (kala) of the moon contained in the head. 

Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 8:27-30; cf. YSHG p.211 


In Indian and tantric mythology, the “digit (kala) of the moon” symbolizes 
the immortal part or aspect, in this case, of the soul. 

Hemachandra then goes on to advocate use of the primary Jain mantra, 
the paticha-parameshthin namaskara mantra, which consists of a salutation 
to each of the five classes of divine beings, according to Jain belief."® 
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3. Ripastha-dhydna. Lit. practising (stha) form (rapa) meditation (dhyana); 
meditation on the imagined form of an arahanta parameshthin with the 
help of an idol or image. Hemachandra describes this as visualization of 
an enlightened jina, providing some detail for the meditator’s imagination: 


He (the jina) is face to face with liberation (moksha); he has annihilated 
all his karmas; his sermons emanate in the four directions; he has given 
the blessing of fearlessness to all living beings in the three worlds; he is 
adorned with three (celestial) parasols one above the other, as splendid 
as the moon; he has a halo behind him that makes the orb of the sun 
pale into insignificance; he has divine drums being beaten all around 
him; he is surrounded by waves of surpassing music; he is surrounded 
by ashoka trees, hamming with the musical sound of bees and insects; 
he is seated in the centre on a throne; he is fanned on both sides by two 
chowries; ... he is full to the brim with the possession of all manner 
of excellence; he is shining with omniscience; and he has taken his 
seat ... in the centre of the divine assemblage. Meditation upon such 
external characteristics (of the jina) is known as riipastha-dhyana. 
Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 9:1-4, 7; cf. YSHG pp.225-26 


Such meditation, he says, can also be induced by contemplation on the idol 
of a jina or Tirthankara: 


One who contemplates without blinking and with steady gaze upon 
the idol of the revered jineshvara, purging his mind of its impurities; 
who is devoid of the blemish of negative thinking and sentiments such 
as attachment, hatred, delusion, nescience; who is lovable, attractive, 
possessing all the excellent characteristics; ... who gives delight to 
the eyes; and from whose eyes radiates a marvellous bliss — he is in 
possession of riipastha-dhyana. 

By the practice of rapastha-dhyana, the meditating yogi who identi- 
fies himself with the omniscient, finds himself to be an omniscient. 
“The omniscient on whom I am meditating is myself.” 

Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 9:8—12; cf. YSHG p.227 


4. Riipatita-dhyana. Lit. real form (riipatita) meditation (dhyana); meditation 
on the formless ‘form’ of the pure, intangible, blissful, and liberated soul. 
Hemachandra writes: 


Concentration on the intangible, blissful, formless, unblemished, 
liberated soul is called the ripatita-dhydana. With the help of and by 
constantly meditating upon the formless, pure and liberated one, the 
yogi ascends in a state of bliss in which the identities of the achieved 
and the achiever become merged into one. 
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When the yogi devotes himself to and is absorbed in meditation 
(dhyana) on the liberated Supersoul, in the absence of any tangible 
dependence, he becomes dissolved in the liberated soul. Upon dissolu- 
tion of the actor and the act, he rises up into union with the goal — the 
liberated Supersoul. This complete integration, in which the soul of 
the yogi who practises profound meditation (dhyana), inseparably 
dissolves into the Supersoul, is called the state of unification. 

Hemachanadra, Yoga Shastra 10: 1-4; cf. YSHG pp.229-30 


Hemachandra then concludes: 


Beginning at first with the pindastha-dhydna, one should progress 
in stages to profound meditation (vichint). One should also progress 
from meditation on the gross (sthiila) to the subtle (s#kshma), and from 
what is seen (Jakshya) to what is unseen (alakshya). Practising in this 
progressive manner, the yogi soon comprehends the ultimate Reality. 
The meditating yogi, absorbed in the four kinds of meditation, 
realizes the fundamental nature of the world and ultimately purifies 

his soul. 
Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 10:5—6; cf. YSHG p.230 


Not all Jain texts have taken the categorizing approach to dhyana. Some 
have spoken in more general terms. According to the Dhyana Sitra of the 
Samansuttam, a twentieth-century consensus text, written in Jain Prakrit and 
assembled from traditional sources: 


Meditation (jhdna) is enjoined on a monk (sd@dhu) 
as the most vital part of his religion (dhamma), 
like the head of a body or the roots of a tree. 


A steady state of mind constitutes meditation (jhana), 
while an active mind might be engaged 
either in contemplation (bhavana), 
or deep reflection (anupeha), or thinking (cinta). 


As salt dissolves upon contact with water, 
so, when the mind becomes absorbed in meditation (jhdna), 
does the fire of the soul shine brightly, 
burning auspicious and inauspicious karmas. 


If a person is free from attachment, hatred, delusion, 
and activities of the mind, speech and body, 
he becomes filled with the fire of meditation (jhana) 
that burns up auspicious and inauspicious karmas. 
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He who is pure in body and thought, and who concentrates his mind, 
seated in a comfortable posture, facing the east or the north, 
enjoys the absorption of a perfect meditator (jhdayin). 


Seated in the palyanka posture (cross-legged), 
he should cease all activities of mind, speech, and body, 
fix the gaze of his eyes on the tip of his nose, 
and slow down his expiration and inspiration. 


Having condemned all his evil conduct, 

having begged forgiveness from all living beings, 

having renounced negligence (of the soul), 

having steadied his mind, and having eliminated all his sins — 
He should then apply himself to becoming a meditator (jhdayin). 


In the case of monks who have steadied 
all their mental, vocal, and bodily activity, and 
who have thoroughly concentrated their minds on meditation (jhdana), 
it makes no difference whether they live in a village full of people 
or in an empty forest. 


A monk devoted to penance 
and wishing to practise meditation (samadhi, absorption) 
should entertain neither pleasant nor unpleasant thoughts 
concerning the objects of the senses. 


A monk becomes quite steady in his meditation (jhdna) 
if he has thoroughly understood the nature of mundane existence, 
is devoid of all attachment, fearless, desireless, 
and has developed an attitude of indifference to the world. 


A meditator (joi) who, while in the human form, 
meditates (jhdyadi) upon the soul 
and is equipped with supreme knowledge and faith, 
is a (real) meditator; 

He puts an end to all his sins and becomes free 
from conflicting feelings of pleasure and pain.... 


Undertake no bodily act, utter no word, and think no thought: 
thus will you become steady. 

Certainly, supreme meditation (jhdna) is present in a soul 
that is engaged in concentration on itself. 
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A mind engaged in meditation (jhdna) is not disturbed 
by miseries born of the passions, nor those born of mental activity, 
nor by jealousy, remorse, sorrow, and so on. 


A brave (monk) is neither moved nor frightened 
by affliction and calamity; 

His mind does not become infatuated in the slightest degree, 
not even by heavenly illusions. 


As fire fanned by the wind rapidly burns up long-accumulated fuel, 
so does the fire of meditation (jhana) 
destroy the unlimited fuel of karma in the twinkling of an eye. 
Samansuttam 29:484-94, 501-4; cf: SSJV 


The Adi Purana describes dhyana as the primary means of burning karma 
and attaining liberation: 


Of all the means to attain salvation (moksha), meditation (dhyana) 
is the best.... It is the primary means of destroying karma through 
action.... When all consequences (pranidhdna) are stilled in the soul 
with single-pointed attention, that is called dhyana, and only such 
dhyana is the means for liberation. ... Sages (rishis) and seers (munis) 
have said that endless happiness is the fruit of meditation (dhydna).... 
Just as the winds disperse the clouds, even so the clouds of karma 
disappear when the wind of contemplation (dhyana) blows. Just as 
the power of incantation can draw out venom from within the body, so 
also does the power of contemplation (dhyana) eliminate the poison of 
karma. Therefore, seekers of salvation (mumukshu) should constantly 
endeavour to practise contemplation (dhydna).... The contentment 
and bliss obtained through meditation (dhyana) is the ultimate luxury 
apart from the many extraordinary powers received as by-products. 
Jinasena, Adi Purana 21:5, 7, 132, 212-15, 237; cf. APJ1 pp.474, 488, 497, 499 


Recent developments within the Jain tradition have seen the emergence of 
meditational techniques that can be practised by anyone, such as preksha- 
dhyana (self-perception or keen-perception meditation) and the dhyana 
associated with the arhum yoga system. Prekshda-dhydna was introduced 
in 1975 by a Shvetambara Terapanthi, Acharya Mahaprajna. The technique 
involves focusing awareness in one’s inner consciousness or being, in order 
to rid the mind of emotions, passions, and negative tendencies. It includes 
breathing exercises, relaxation of the body and mind, awareness of bodily 
sensations, and perception of the chakras and inner lights. Like Buddhist 
insight (Pa. vipassana) meditation, the practice is independent of any 
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particular doctrine, and is open to anyone, whatever their religious beliefs. 
A variant of preksha-dhydana that is more related to Jain teaching, involves 
the recitation of mantras and focused meditation on the eternal truths as 
understood by Jainism, such as the transience of life, the essential solitari- 
ness of existence and so on, such topics being a part of the traditional Jain 
anuprekshas or bhavanas. 


See also: anupreksha, bhavana, Chan (>4), jhana. 


1. See chan, jhana, zen. 

2. E.g. Amritandda Upanishad 6-8; Dhydnabindu Upanishad 1, 41; Kshurika 
Upanishad 1, 21; Maitrt Upanishad 6:18; Mandala-brahmana Upanishad 
1:1; Shandilya Upanishad 1:1—3; Tejobindu Upanishad 1:15—-16, 36; 
Trishikhi-brahmana Upanishad 1:32; Varaha Upanishad 5:\1-12. 

. Kaivalya Upanishad 1:2. 

. See also Brahma Upanishad 18, Dhyanabindu Upanishad 22-24. 

. Maitreya Upanishad 2:3; cf. SUAR p.180. 

. Dhyanabindu Upanishad 22-24; cf. YU p.155. 

Yogatattva Upanishad 24-27, cf. YU p.306. 

. Gheranda Samhita 6:18—-19; cf. GSV p.54. 

. Tattvartha Sutra 9:28. 

10. Tattvartha Sutra 9:27-46. 

ll. E.g. A. Chakravarti Nayanar, Commentary on Kundakunda’s Patichasti- 

kayasdara 41:4, PBCK p.37. 

12. Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 7-10, YSHG pp.198-234. 

13. Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 7:9, YSHG p.199. 

14. Generally said to be 100,000 yojanas in extent, a yojana being a mythical 

unit of measurement, variously calculated at between two and twenty miles. 

15. Hemachandra, Yoga Shastra 8:32ff., YSHG p.210ff- 


CONADUAAW 


dhyan(a) yoga (S/H) Lit. practice or yoga of contemplation (dhyana); part of the 
process by which samadhi (absorption) is attained, according to Patafijali’s 
Yoga Sitras; sometimes equated with rdja yoga; a term used in the Bhagavad 
Gitd for a meditative state of consciousness.' See dhyana. 


1. Bhagavad Gita 18:52. 


dhyani (S/H/Pu) Lit. one who practises dhyana. See dhyana. 


dialectic (Gk. dialektiké). From dialegesthai (to converse); among the ancient 
Greek philosophers, a form of logical argumentation or dialogue; a method 
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of debate intended to reconcile different viewpoints or to expose contradic- 
tions; a method of discussion consisting of questions and answers that is 
said by Aristotle to have been invented by Zéno of Elea’ (though present 
in Indic philosophical literature since ancient times); the Socratic method 
of dialogue, in which the mind is led to a steadily higher understanding of 
Reality by a process of reason and logic; the search for the essential Reality 
underlying things; the quest for the Essence, the Origin, the Source, or First 
Principle of things, upon which all other natural laws or principles depend; 
hence, meditation on the mental world of ideal forms or archetypes; higher 
mental or spiritual training or discipline, divorced from the senses; spiritual 
meditation; a term with a spread of meaning, even in ancient times; etymo- 
logically related to ‘dialogismos (dialogue)’, a term used in modern Greece 
for thought, reflection, and meditation. 

Dialectic is distinguished from debate in the sense that the parties involved 
in dialectic each seek to arrive at the truth of something through a sharing 
and modifying of individual viewpoints. In a debate, the parties already 
have an established viewpoint of which they seek to persuade the other, and 
a third party (judge, jury, audience, etc.) may be required to decide upon the 
issue. In dialectic, both parties in the dialogue seek to increase their under- 
standing of the subject; in debate, one seeks to defeat the other. Dialectic 
is hence a win-win kind of conversation, while debate is founded upon a 
win-lose premise. Dialectic differs similarly from rhetoric in that rhetoric is 
the attempt by one individual to win others over to his or her point of view 
by means of oratory, which may appeal to fact or fiction, reason or emotion, 
and so on. 

Dialectic generally contains one or more of three components. Firstly, 
discussion and analysis of some viewpoint, leading to a realization that it is 
founded upon contradictions. Secondly, a quest for likenesses and parallels in 
which the participants seek to find those elements in something that are found 
elsewhere, thereby increasing their all-round understanding of the matter. 
Lastly, analysis and subdivision into smaller parts, as a means of developing 
a greater understanding of something. While in the Platonic sense, dialectic 
is generally a dialogue, the term can also be applied to a personal thought 
process or deliberation in which one ‘discusses’ something within oneself. 

The common interpretation of Greek philosophy defines dialectic as ‘logi- 
cal argumentation’, because this is the form that Plato uses to describe and 
explore the nature of reality. Dialectic certainly does include this process of 
debate, but a close reading of the texts indicates that it also includes something 
purer, less discursive, and more encompassing. Just as the word ‘meditation’ 
can refer to both discursive cogitation as well as focused, interior recollection 
and contemplation, so too does dialectic refer to both. In the higher sense, 
dialectic is a kind of non-discursive intellectual consideration and mental 
contemplation of something; a quest for understanding of the essential prin- 
ciple or idea that lies behind something, which leads to pure awareness or 
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contemplation (noésis) itself; a process of mental abstraction that attempts 
to apprehend the archetypal form or idea behind a thing divorced from its 
expression at the sensory level. 

Much of the problem encountered when trying to understand Greek 
mysticism lies in the nomenclature. Nous, for example, often conventionally 
translated by scholars as ‘intellect’, actually refers to the divine and spiritual 
part of a human being, and in many instances would be better rendered 
as ‘soul’ or ‘spirit’, as did Latin writers until the fifth or sixth centuries, 
who sometimes translated nous as spiritus. Indeed, the Intelligence that 
emanates from the divine Source is sometimes called the divine Nous, and 
translations such as ‘Intellectual Principle’ hardly convey the fullness of its 
meaning. There are parallel difficulties with Greek terms for soul, mind, 
thought, reason, and reasoning. In Greek mysticism, all these terms can have 
either a mundane or a spiritual meaning, something that is altogether lost in 
a literal translation. 

In Plato’s mystical teachings, dialectic is a path or method (methodos, 
journey, road) of inner purification that leads to detachment from inherited, 
socially defined or preconceived attitudes, beliefs and ways of thought, and 
from the emotions and senses. This prepares the soul for contemplation 
(thedria). It is a means of replacing false notions with true understanding 
through spiritual insight. Its preceding stage is that of moral purification; 
and the two forms of purification (katharsis) are for Plato the true education 
and conversion from the senses to the perception of spiritual reality.? The 
purpose of dialectic is to prepare the soul for contemplation of the higher 
forms (logoi, eidé), patterns or ideas (ideai), terms referring to the higher or 
more subtle spiritual realities or archetypes through which this world comes 
into being, and of which it is a reflection. 

Plato’s word idea is derived from idein (to see), and can be loosely trans- 
lated as ‘visions of reality’. The soul has to habituate itself to the brightness 
of the inner visions step by step, and it is the job of dialectic to ease it gently 
through the transition by starting out with the contemplation of beauty in the 
sensual world, then moving on to the contemplation of the beauty of souls, 
and only then reaching the realm of forms or patterns:? 


It occurred to me that I must guard against the same sort of risk that 
people run when they look at the sun, and watch it during an eclipse. 
For some of them ruin their eyes unless they look at its image in water 
or something of the sort. I was concerned that something like that 
would happen to myself, and was afraid my soul would be blinded if I 
looked at things with my eyes and tried to comprehend them with any 
of my senses. So I thought that I must have recourse to forms (logoi), 
and try to comprehend in them the truth about things. 

Plato, Phaedo 99d; cf: CDP p.81 
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Dialectic is not itself contemplation of the forms, but arouses the nous (spirit) 
to ascend to that vision, and develops the abilities of the spiritual or divine 
aspect of a human being, i.e. nous.* 

The higher purpose of dialectic is to challenge the mind and lead it beyond 
words and intellectual concepts to a subtler realm of spiritual understanding 
that is not dependent upon concepts, and brings one into direct contact with 
Reality. In Plato’s Republic, Glaucon, who is not yet ready to subject himself 
to the rigour required to attain such a goal, is told by Socratés: 


No longer, dear Glaucon, will you be able to follow, though I would 
do my part. And, if I could, I would show you, no longer an image 
(eikon) of what we are discussing but the Truth (to aléthes) itself, as 
it appears to me; though whether rightly or not I cannot truly say. But 
you would have seen something like Reality, of that I am confident. 
Plato, Republic 7:533a; cf: DP2 p.398, RBS2 pp.200-1 


The dialogues that Plato records in his works use philosophical language in 
a special way, so that even though the conceptual mind (dianoia) is involved, 
the higher awareness (noésis) of the nous (spirit) is awakened, and the 
dialogue “draws the nous towards Essence and Reality”.* The format that 
dialectic takes may be that of conversation (dialegesthai, to converse), but 
its esoteric significance lies in providing a framework in which “thought 
can outthink itself”’,® i.e. it is a tool by means of which one can transcend the 
conceptual mind. 

There is a further significant aspect to dialectic. Ideally, the process 
requires one of the partners in the dialogue to have an advanced vision of 
Reality, for it is the soul in its highest manifestation as nous that receives 
spiritual guidance from an advanced soul. The dialogue between Socratés 
and his disciples is a soul-to-soul communion, also using words, but aiming 
to go beyond them. As he says: “You and I are conversing with each other 
soul to soul, while making use of words.”’ 

This “soul talk’ is possible in its most elevated extent when conducted by 
someone who has seen the Good; it is not an argument, it is talk by someone 
who has had first-hand knowledge, vision or interior experience of the Good, 
and its purpose is to lead the other towards that same experience. It is the only 
form of logos (discussion, form of words) that turns into ergon (action, recol- 
lection, realization), because it serves as a reminder of what the soul already 
knows.’ As Plato says, it is “veritably written in the soul of the listener’”,’ and 
inspires a person towards imitation of the “best of men”. It is like a question 
and answer session with a realized soul, who leads his questioners around 
in circles, moving them steadily towards the light of understanding, so that 
in the end they relinquish intellect and reasoned thought as their means of 
understanding, and simply get the point. 
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The development of the faculty of spiritual vision, which begins with the 
visible and moves on to the invisible, as described by Plato, is the best analogy 
for “that great power of dialectic, which through /ogos (interior converse or 
communion) leaves all sense perception behind”! and is moved “by the forms 
(eidé) themselves”, advancing “through them and into them’. 

Dialectic is the process of turning the soul from the realm of shadows and 
darkness (opinions) towards the light of inner spiritual sight. Coupled with 
a preparatory training in music, mathematics, geometry, and so on, it works 
towards purifying the soul and allowing it to restore its original nature and 
remember its origin. It is a means, not the goal: 


When a person starts on the discovery of the Real, not by sense percep- 
tion, but solely through dialectic, not giving up until he apprehends 
with pure spirit (noésis) itself what the absolute Good is, he at length 
finds himself at the Source of the spiritual (noéton) world.... 

When a man does not know his own Source, and when the conclu- 
sion and intermediate steps are also constructed out of he knows not 
what, how can he imagine that such a fabric of convention can ever 
become knowledge? Dialectic, and dialectic alone, goes directly to 
the Source, and is the only kind of knowledge that does away with 
hypotheses in order to find certainty. And it is literally true that when 
the eye of the soul (psychés omma) is sunk in barbaric mud, she 
(dialectic) gently draws it forth, and leads it up. 

Plato, Republic 7:532a—b, 533c—d; cf. DP2 pp.397-98, PAC2 p.120 


The intention of dialectic is to draw the soul out of the mud of chaotic and 
compulsive thinking and the intellectual analysis of sensory events and 
phenomena into the light of pure consciousness and understanding. In this 
perception, the normal reasoning processes that underlie other types of 
knowledge are no longer useful. In fact, knowledge acquired from a study 
of sensory phenomena does not come into the category of true knowledge, 
because it is dealing with shadows or reflections, like the shadows cast by a 
fire upon a wall in Plato’s parable of the cave,'? which the observers, prevented 
from seeing the originating light, take to be reality: 


(Dialectic) is the release from bonds, and the turning away from the 
shadows to the images (eiddlon) that cast them, and thence to the 
light of the fire, and from there to the ascent out of the cave into the 
sunlight.... All this labour in the disciplines we have mentioned has 
the power to lead the best part of the soul up to the vision (thea) of 
the highest among realities (i.e. God, the Good). 

Plato, Republic 7:532b-c; cf. RBS2 pp.196-99 
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The ascending path of dialectic is only one aspect of the journey, because 
any path that leads up can also lead down. Hence, dialectic also includes the 
downward path of a soul returning to the body. The enlightened soul, after 
having completed the inner pilgrimage (thedria) and having attained the 
Good, returns to teach others. This is the downward path of dialectic: returning 
to the body and using language to instruct human beings. 

Dialectic is closely intertwined with contemplation of the world of forms, 
patterns, or ideas. Before descending into the human body, the soul is in 
direct contact with these archetypal forms. Once in the body, with the help 
of remembrance (anamnésis, i.e. meditation) and the process of purification 
through dialectics, the soul re-ascends towards the forms and is able to grasp 
these universal realities by shedding its individualistic tendencies. The soul 
then regains the happy state it had before its fall. By engaging in the most 
refined aspects of dialectics (discrimination and synthesis), the soul attains 
clear thinking and a universal insight. This insight coincides with the last 
phase in which it grasps the totality of Being, and develops a simplicity of 
vision in which it sees the One in the Many, the One in everything." 

Since dialectic leads a person beyond concepts and intellectual thought, 
Socratés also speaks of the “song which it (dialectic) performs”,'° a song 
that does not lend itself to a verbal explanation. Thus, mathematics and other 
methods of training the mind and of describing things are only tools to make 
a person receptive to this song: 


Don’t we know that all these things (mathematics, efc.) are only 
preludes to the hymn that we must apprehend? 
Plato, Republic 7:53ld 


Nevertheless, while the ability to describe things or to “render ... a true 
account” is an essential aspect of the process called dialectic, it is not dialectic 
per se. Specialists in astronomy, acoustics or mathematics, for example, may 
collect empirical data and describe various aspects of the phenomenal world, 
but they are not necessarily seeking to understand the underlying reality 
behind the data. Their expertise is thus the converse of what the dialectician 
seeks. As Socratés discusses with Glaucon: 


“For you surely do not suppose that experts in these matters are 
dialecticians?” 
“No, by Zeus,” he said, “except a very few whom I have met.” 
“But do you suppose,” I said, “that men who are unable to render 
and receive a true account (Jogos) in the course of discussion would 
ever know anything of the things we say must be known?” 
Plato, Republic 7:531d-e; cf. CDP p.764 
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To “render and receive a true account (logos), to be a participant in 
philosophical dialogue and to perceive the truth of things, is acommonplace 
Platonic code for ‘dialectics’.'° For Plato, Jogos, as the spoken word and 
reasoned dialogue, which is another meaning of dialectics, is an important 
form of spiritual guidance. 

Dialectic, as Socratés maintains, is the “copestone of the sciences: no 
other science can be set higher; the nature of knowledge can go no further”."” 
It is the highest form of knowledge (megiston mathéma), by which all other 
forms are illuminated. It is a mental discipline that enables a person to have 
direct perception of the Source, beyond the realm of the senses. Socratés does 
add, however, that intellectual training in the sciences, such as mathematics, 
astronomy, geometry, and harmonics, is a useful tool, leading on to dialectic: 


(Dialectic employs) as handmaids and helpers, in this work of conver- 
sion (turning inward the eye of the soul), the studies and sciences that 
we have been discussing. 

Plato, Republic 7:533d; cf: DP2 p.398 


Dialectic, he asserts, is aided by a disciplined study of certain physical 
sciences, which serve as preparation for the direct perception of the Source 
or First Principle. The sciences of number, mathematics and geometry, for 
example, are comprised of the attempt to solve puzzles or problems. In itself, 
this is not dialectic; but to a truly thoughtful person such puzzles lead on to 
the questions, “How do all these problems arise? Do they have an ultimate 
Source?” By this means, they prepare the student for the contemplation of 
the origins of number and form in the “realm of forms”. Such contemplation 
reveals the relationship between the One and the Many, providing the ultimate 
solution to the existence of such problems by revealing how the complexities 
of material life actually come into being. Likewise, astronomy and harmonics 
are said to prepare the student for “true astronomy” — the experience of things 
beyond the physical heavens: 


It is through puzzles ... that we study astronomy; but if we are to 
have a part in true astronomy, we will let be the things in the heavens, 
and so convert to right use from uselessness that natural indwelling 
intelligence (phronimos) of the soul. 

Plato, Republic 7:530b-c; cf. CDP p.762, DP2 p.395 


Not every person has this capacity, however, and Socratés comments that 
even those possessing the most “philosophic spirit” give up philosophy when 
faced with its most difficult part — “dialectic”. Intellectual discussion is easy 
compared to mental discipline and spiritual meditation, and there are many 
who simply cannot take to the latter, even among seekers of the higher Reality: 
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At present, the students of philosophy are quite young; beginning when 
they are hardly past childhood, they devote only the interval before 
they engage in business and moneymaking to such pursuits; and even 
those of them who are reputed to have most of the philosophic spirit, 
when they come within sight of the greatest difficulty of the subject, 
I mean dialectic, take themselves off. 

Plato, Republic 6:498a; cf: CDP p.733, DP2 p.358 


Dialectic, then, as used by Socratic philosophers (lovers of wisdom), is a 
process that may begin with the scientific examination of physical phenom- 
ena and relationships, but ends in the practice of meditation, by which the 
true philosopher comes to know the Origin of all these seeming puzzles. 
By means of dialectic, he rises out of the cave of shadows and illusions," 
contemplates the source of true knowledge and the mental realm of higher 
realities,” and ultimately finds certainty in direct experience of the Source 
Itself.”° Dialectic is thus a means to spiritual realization, although many later 
purely intellectual philosophers, focusing on its lower aspect of reason and 
debate, have regarded it as an end in itself. 

Six centuries after Plato, Plotinus, the great interpreter of Plato in early 
Christian times, also understood dialectic in a mystical manner. To Plotinus, 
dialectic is both the perception of the Eternal at the heart of all things, as well 
as the means of access to the spiritual realms, the “meadows of Truth”. As 
he says, to experience the “One” requires a faculty “superior to knowledge”: 


Our awareness of that One is not by way of reasoned knowledge or of 
intellectual perception, as with other intelligible things, but by way 
of a presence superior to knowledge. 

Plotinus, Enneads 6:9.4, PA6 pp.314-15 


Dialectic is the deeper understanding of God’s presence in all things as well as 
the spiritual practice or meditation by which this is more fully comprehended 
through direct experience. First, Plotinus defines the nature of dialectic as the 
means of apprehending the origins and divine Source of things. At the outset, 
it may wander “‘in the realm of sense’’, but once it is faced with experience 
of the higher Reality, it “settles down” in peace: 


This science, this dialectic ... what, in sum, is it? It is the method or 
discipline that brings within it the power of pronouncing with final 
truth upon the nature and interrelationship of things.... 

Dialectic treats also of the Good and the not-Good, and of the 
particulars that fall under each, and of what is eternal and what the 
not-eternal — and these it understands, not by seeming knowledge 
(sense knowledge), but with authentic knowledge (mystic experience). 
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All this accomplished, it (dialectic) gives up its wanderings in the 
realm of sense, and settles down in the spiritual world (noétos) and 
there attends to its own particular activity. It has then abandoned the 
entire realm of deceit and falsity (this world), and pastures the soul in 
the meadows of Truth.... 

Now it rests: instructed and satisfied as to the Being in that sphere, 
it is no longer busy about many things; it has arrived at Unity and it 
contemplates. It leaves to another kind of knowledge (i.e. intellectual 
logic) all the tangle of premises and conclusions called the art of 
reasoning, much as it leaves the art of writing. Some of the matter 
of logic, no doubt, it considers necessary — to clear the ground — but 
it makes itself the judge, here as in everything else. What it finds of 
value, it uses. Anything it finds superfluous, it leaves to whatever 
department of learning or practice may turn that matter to account. 

Plotinus, Enneads 1:3.4; cf. PEC p.11 


Dialectic seeks the primal Origin of things, and the origin of dialectic is the 
primal Origin, the divine Nous itself. Therefore, it stands above the multi- 
plicity of “petty details”. Dialectic encompasses the knowledge imparted in 
schools through traditional methods, but its knowledge goes beyond that and 
aspires to the unchanging Truth: 


Dialectic ... has no knowledge of propositions — collections of 
words — but it knows the truth and, in that knowledge, knows what the 
schools call their propositions; for it knows, above all, the nature and 
functioning of the soul.... All that comes before it, it perceives with 
the clarity of sense perception, leaving the petty details to whatever 
other science cares to deal with them. 

Plotinus, Enneads 1:3.5; cf. PEC p.11 


And what is the relationship of dialectic to philosophy, understood as the quest 
for divine wisdom? It is the means by which the principles of philosophy 
are realized: 


What, then, is philosophy? Philosophy is the most precious thing. 
Is dialectic, then, the same as philosophy? It is the precious part of 
philosophy. We must not think of it as the mere tool of the metaphy- 
sician. Dialectic does not consist of bare theories and rules: it deals 
with verities. The things that are real are, as it were, its essence, or 
at least it proceeds systematically towards those things of Reality; 
and it possesses itself, in one step, of both the ideas and of the things 
that are. 

Plotinus, Enneads 1:3.5; cf. PEC p.11 
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Dialectic is thus the converse of sophism, of intellectual cleverness that does 
not apprehend Reality. It automatically recognizes the distinction between 
direct experience of Reality and intellectual obfuscation. It sees clearly the 
origins of that confusion because it knows the way, the “nature and function- 
ing’, by which a human being is put together. In fact, dialectic illuminates 
all aspects of human reasoning and behaviour. 

So although it might be thought that dialectic is too abstruse to have any 
relevance in everyday life, in fact the opposite is true. Dialectic brings out 
all the positive qualities in a person, leading the way to awareness of one’s 
own thinking and to becoming a real human being, because: 


While the other virtues bring reason to bear upon particular experi- 
ences and acts, the virtue of Wisdom (i.e. the virtue particularly 
indicated by dialectic) is a certain super-reasoning much closer to the 
Universal; for it deals with (such abstract ideas as) the mutual relation- 
ship of things, the choice of time for action and inaction, the adoption 
of this course, the rejection of that other; wisdom and dialectic have 
the task of presenting all things as universals and stripped of matter 
for treatment by the understanding. 

Plotinus, Enneads 1:3.6; cf. PEC pp.11—12 


Indeed, human virtue and morality, without an understanding of meditation 
and spirituality — of “dialectic and philosophy” — are imperfectly understood. 
Human virtue and proficiency in dialectic go hand-in-hand. A perfect adept 
in dialectic, a spiritual master, automatically possesses all human virtues: 


But can these inferior kinds of virtue exist without dialectic and 
philosophy? Yes — but only imperfectly and inadequately. And is it pos- 
sible to be a wise man and a dialectician without these lower virtues? It 
would not happen: the lower will spring either before or together with 
the higher. And it is likely that everyone normally possesses the natu- 
ral virtues from which, when wisdom steps in, the perfected virtues 
develop. So wisdom follows after the natural virtues, and so perfects 
the character; or rather, when the natural virtues exist, both orders, 
the natural and the higher, ripen side by side to their final perfection; 
or as the one advances it carries forward the other towards perfection. 

Plotinus, Enneads 1:3.6; cf. PAI pp.162-65, PEC p.12 


See also: logismos, Logos (3.1), meditation. 
1. Aristotle, Fragment 65, in Diogenes Laértius, Lives of the Philosophers 9, 


Zeno 4. 
2. Andrew Louth, Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition, OCM pp.8-9. 
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Plato, Symposium 210ff. 

Plato, Republic 7:524d. 

Plato, Republic 7:523a; cf. CDP p.755. 

Eva Brann, The Music of the Republic, MRES p.182. 

Plato, Alcibiadés 1:130d; cf. PCAH pp.200-3. 

See J. Sallis, Being and Logos, BLPD p.20. 

Plato, Phaedrus 278a, CDP p.523. 

10. Plato, Phaedo 118a. 

ll. Plato, Republic 7:532a. 

12. Plato, Republic 6:511c. 

13. Plato, Republic 7:514a—-518b, 532b—d. 

14. See A.J. Festugiére, Contemplation et vie contemplative, CVCP pp.195—96. 
15. Plato, Republic 7:532a. 

16. See P. Shorey, The Republic, RBS2 p.195 (nf). 

17. Plato, Republic 7:534e; cf: DP2 p.400. 

18. Plato, Republic 7:514a ff. 

19. Plato, Republic 6:511b. 

20. Plato, Republic 6:511b. 

21. Plotinus, Enneads 1:3.4; cf: PAI pp.158-59; cf. Plato, Phaedrus 248b. 


CHONDA RYW 


ding (C) Lit. an ancient cooking cauldron with two looped handles and usually 


three legs, sometimes four; a pot, a vessel; a vessel of offering, a sacrificial 
or ceremonial vessel; a receptacle for cooking or the preparation of mineral 
or herbal concoctions on a fire; used since ancient times in ceremonial feasts, 
rites, and offerings to deities; also one of the sixty-four hexagrams of the Yijing. 

The earliest ornate bronze cauldron discovered dates back to the seven- 
teenth century BCE (the beginning of the Chinese Bronze Age). Today, large 
bronze cauldrons are usually found in front of Buddhist and Daoist temples. 
Monks, priests and visitors burn incense in these cauldrons as part of a sup- 
plication to immortals, gods, and deities. 

In Daoism, the ding (cauldron) together with the /# (furnace) become, in 
broad terms, the ‘laboratory’ of the human body, wherein jing-qi-shén (vital 
essence, subtle life energy, spirit) are refined and transmuted. Jing is trans- 
muted into qi, and qi into shén until the spirit is merged with the Emptiness 
or Void (xii) that is the Dao. Ding is also used as a term for the lower, middle, 
and upper dantidn (elixir fields, bodily energy fields), these being understood 
as the sites for the first three stages of néiddn practice. 


See also: dinglu. 


dingli (C) Lit. cauldron (ding) and stove (Jui); crucible and furnace. The terms ding 


(cauldron), fii (earthen pot, crucible) and Jv (stove, furnace) were originally 
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associated with waiddn (external alchemy) and its search for a chemical 
and/or herbal elixir (dan) of immortality. During the middle of the Tang 
dynasty (618-907), the Daoist school of néidan (internal alchemy) diverged 
from wdidan, reinterpreting the terminology of wdidan in a spiritual manner. 
Thus the elixir of immortality was construed as awareness of one’s innate 
and original spiritual nature, and its quest took the form of internal practices 
(meditation, visualization, breathing exercises, etc.) conducted within the 
furnace and crucible of the human body. In néidan literature, fii— used widely 
in waidan writings — became increasingly replaced by ding (cauldron). 

In Daoist spiritual practice, the process of refinement and transmutation 
of the sadnbdo (three treasures) of jing-gi-shén (vital essence, subtle life 
energy, spirit) takes place in the ‘laboratory’ of the human body. Néidan texts 
often state that all the ingredients needed for the elixir (dan) are to be found 
within every human being. The individual is thus the alchemical laboratory 
or workshop. 

More specifically, ding (cauldron) and /u (furnace) are interpreted either 
separately or as a single entity. As a single entity, dingli — also known as 
shénlu (spiritual furnace) — represents the original One. It is the sacred 
source from which all things manifest. Separately, ding and lui are used to 
designate pairs of various complementary entities, such as body and mind, 
heart and kidneys, mercury and lead, the fiery furnace (ydng) and the receiv- 
ing cauldron (yin). 

The common aspect of these is the separation and union of yin and yang. 
In alchemical language, ding (cauldron) symbolizes yin, which includes 
body, earth, water, tiger, human mind, and the lower dantidn (elixir field). 
Lui (furnace) symbolizes ydng, which includes spirit, heaven, fire, dragon, 
the Dao-mind, and niwdn (the upper dantidn). The elixir fields are aspects 
of the subtle energy system of the human body. Firing the furnace and 
heating the cauldron represent the interaction between these two spheres of 
energy or consciousness, which — through the harmonious union of yin and 
ydng — produce the spiritual elixir (dan), also known as the shéngtdi (spiritual 
embryo), which is one’s original, inherent, and potential spiritual awareness. 

Master Yang Daoshéng (C 15th) offers an explanation of this process, link- 
ing many of the wdidan terms to the inner practices of néidan. He associates 
the furnace with the body, and the cauldron with the mind, which becomes 
refined by the fire of spiritual practice: 


Someone may ask, “What are the furnace (J) and cauldron (ding) ?” 

Li Qing’an (Li Daochtin, C13th) said, “Body and mind are the 
cauldron (ding) and furnace (/ui).” An alchemical scripture says, “First 
take heaven and earth as the cauldron (ding). Then gather together 
yin and ydng and smelt them in it.” Heaven is the mind; earth is the 
body. It is absurd that people nowadays make physical furnaces (Ji) 
and cauldrons (ding). They are mistaken. 
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The furnace (Ju) and cauldron (ding) are mind (xin) and body 
(shén). To cultivate refinement, there must be a body, within which 
energy and spirit can be collected without scattering and exercises can 
be carried out. This is cultivating the true by means of the false (i.e. the 
body). In this world, the items used for smelting and transformation 
are a furnace (Ji) and a cauldron (ding). 

Guanyinzi (Yin Xi, Guardian of the Pass, c.C6th BCE) first spoke 
of the pot (ft). Later, the term evolved into furnace (J) and cauldron 
(ding) to signify the body.... The Cantoéng qi (‘Triplex Unity’) men- 
tioned many variations of the term including inner furnace (néili) 
and outer furnace (waili), but their essential meaning is the same. 

Yu Yuwt (C 14th) said, “The way of the elixir (dan) is to take the 
Great Void (tdixm) as the furnace (J) and cauldron (ding). Within the 
Great Void, there is an inherent, natural, and subtle function.” In the 
Great Void, there is neither self nor other, neither inside nor outside; 
how, then, can a furnace (J) and cauldron (ding) adequately describe 
it? Yu Yuwt simply used the metaphor to illustrate a point. It is not 
his actual meaning. 

Yang Daoshéng, Zhénqudn, JY244, ZW373 


In some interpretations of the symbolism, the cauldron (ding) and furnace (ii) 
are associated with earth (the body) and heaven (the spirit) respectively, or vice 
versa. In the Yijing (at least C9th BCE), hexagram fifty is called the ‘ding (caul- 
dron)’ and is composed of two component trigrams: fire (/i) above and wood 
(xtin) below. This hexagram represents the spiritualization of human nature, 
the development of spiritual wisdom and acquiescence to the will of heaven, 
where spiritual light (fire) assumes command over personal expression (wood). 

Richard Wilhelm’s twentieth-century translation and explanation of this 
hexagram suggests the idea of ‘spiritual nourishment’ where fire (spiritual 
nature) is nourished by wood (human nature), which is transformed by burn- 
ing. Wilhelm says that this nurturing and spiritual transformation cannot be 
achieved without the guidance of a manifestation of the Divine in the form 
of a holy person (i.e. an enlightened master): 


Here it is the wood that serves as nourishment for the flame, the spirit. 
All that is visible must grow beyond itself, extend into the realm of 
the invisible. Thereby it receives its true consecration and clarity, and 
takes firm root in the cosmic order. 

Here we see civilization as it reaches its culmination in religion. 
The ding serves in offering sacrifice to God. The highest earthly 
values must be sacrificed to the Divine. But the truly Divine does 
not manifest itself apart from man. The supreme revelation of God 
appears in prophets and holy men. To venerate them is true veneration 
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of God. The will of God, as revealed through them, should be accepted 
in humility; this brings inner enlightenment and true understanding of 
the world, and this leads to great good fortune and success. 

Richard Wilhelm, I Ching, ICW p.194 


According to the néidan school, jing, gi and shén are transmuted through 
three successive phases by meditative practices. The resulting spiritual energy 
reaches its final stage in the head (the niwdn), where the ‘immortal embryo 
(xia@ntai)’ is manifested. In another interpretation, the location of the cauldron 
is understood to progress through the three elixir fields (dantidn) in the body 
as the transmutation progresses, the upper location being referred to as the 
“precious cauldron (yiding, jade cauldron)”: 


While the stove (furnace) remains in the lower abdomen during the 
whole process of alchemy, the cauldron changes place, rising from the 
lower dantidn under the navel to the middle dantidn or solar plexus, 
and finally to the upper dantidn in the brain where it is called the 
‘precious cauldron (yuding)’.... Thus, the lower, middle and upper 
dantidn successively become the cauldron, which means the cavity or 
psychic centre in which transmutation actually takes place. 

Lu K’uan Yii (Charles Luk), Taoist Yoga, TYAI p.xiv 


In yet another interpretation, the cauldron is viewed as the medium between 
the two seemingly incompatible entities of water (yin) and fire (ydng), whose 
harmonization produces the spiritual elixir. Commenting on a poem by master 
Sin Bu’ér (C12th) in which she refers to the creation as the “great smelting”’, 
master Chén Yingning (C20th) explains that this “great smelting” is carried 
out by the ‘cauldron’ and ‘furnace’, by means of which ydng and yin are fused 
in harmonious proportion in order to manifest the spiritual elixir: 


The ‘great smelting’ originally referred to the smelting of the five 
metals (gold, silver, copper, iron, tin). It is now used to symbolize the 
great accomplishment of creation. Heaven and earth are the furnace 
(/u) and cauldron (ding). Yin and ydng are the water and fire. The 
myriad things (wanxidng) are their castings... . 

For those who cultivate immortality, it is essential to collect the 
clear and spiritual energy (gi) of the Void, and refine and nurture it 
together with the spirit (shén) within. After a long time, spirit (shén) 
and energy (qi) will merge into one, and the great elixir will begin 
to manifest. 

Chén Yingning, Sin Bi’ér niigong néidan cidishi zhu, SBNN 


See also: jing-qi-shén (> 1), néidan. 
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dravani dharana (S/H) Lit. concentration (dhdrand) on the watery chakra; also 
called ambhast (watery) dharand;' one of five forms of dharand (concentra- 
tion) practised in hatha yoga to gain control over the five chakras below the 
eye centre and their associated tattvas of earth, water, fire, air, and akdsha. 
In dravani dharana, concentration is held at the reproductive chakra, the 
centre associated with the water tattva. Why dravani (becoming fluid) is 
used in this context is uncertain, although “becoming fluid’ has an obvious 
association with water. See hatha yoga. 


1. Gheranda Samhita 3:69, 72. 


drishti sadhana (S/H) Lit. practice (sadhana) of gazing (drishti); the yogic 
practice of steady contemplation upon something external, such as the 
flame of a candle, with the object of developing the faculty of inner vision, 
and then internalizing the external image. Further contemplation upon the 
mental image thus formed develops the power of inner concentration and 
the faculty of inner vision. 


See also: kasina, nimitta. 


dukkhanupassana (Pa) Lit. contemplation (anupassand) of suffering (dukkha). 
See anupassana. 


Dzogchen (T) Lit. great (chen) perfection (rdzogs); great completeness; so-called 
because it is regarded as complete — nothing can be added to or subtracted 
from it; a phonetic rendering, transliterated in the Wylie system as Rdzogs 
chen; also known as atiyoga; the highest teaching and practice of the Nyingma 
school of Tibetan Buddhism and also of the Bénpo tradition; said to lead 
to consciousness of one’s own pure and intrinsic awareness (rig pa) and to 
liberation not only from samsara but also from nirvana, either during the 
present life or in the bardo state that immediately follows physical death. 
Although the Nyingma and Bonpo teachings of Dzogchen are the same, 
they each have separate lineages of masters, which they trace back to at 
least the eighth century CE. Dzogchen is also an additional practice in some 
Kagyii sub-schools. 

Fundamental to the practice of Dzogchen is the notion of rig pa, which is 
translated and explained as the ‘intrinsic awareness of the nature of mind’. 
Rig pa is the primordial, inherent buddha-nature of all sentient beings that 
has always existed independent of everything and yet permeates everything. 
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It is the state of mind of all the buddhas. It transcends all boundaries of 
time, existence, and nonexistence. Rig pa cannot be comprehended by the 
intellect; its energy is intuitive knowledge of the Truth. Nothing could have 
come into existence or could continue to exist without rig pa. Rig pa brought 
the universe and everything that exists into being; without it there would be 
no consciousness and no awareness. Rig pa is the foundation from which 
samsara and nirvana have come into being, and illuminates both. 

Two aspects of human nature need to be overcome before rig pa can 
be consciously realized — emotional veils (nyon sgrib) and perceptual or 
cognitive veils (shes sgrib). The former includes the entire range of human 
passions and feelings, while the latter includes all apparent knowledge and 
perception of limited and relative things in the realm of duality. Both kinds 
of veil are transient and constantly changing, yet for most human beings they 
continuously occupy the mind to the extent that awareness of one’s primordial, 
inherent buddha-nature is entirely obscured. 

According to Dzogchen, removal of these veils requires two things: the 
development of bodhichitta (T. byang sems), which is a mind wholeheartedly 
intent on enlightenment, and the non-conceptual awareness of the non-dual 
shiinyata (emptiness, voidness), which is the essential Reality behind all 
phenomena — material or mental. The emotional and cognitive veils create 
transient stains or taints on the mind, which obscure awareness of one’s 
buddha-nature. Mental activity is hence understood as taking place on two 
levels: that which is limited by transient stains (T. sems), and that which is 
devoid of all transient stains (T. rig pa). Sems is the natural state overlaid by 
veils, while rig pa is the natural state of pure unmodified awareness itself. 

Rig pa is hence understood as pure gnosis, as the inherent and natural 
ground of all consciousness and cognition. Without rig pa, however veiled, 
there is no consciousness. Dzogchen is the system and practice by which all 
transient stains are eliminated, and one’s own natural buddhahood is realized. 
Put another way, the mind (sems) — or mental process that is continuously 
fabricating, conceptualizing, differentiating, judging and forever creating 
illusions of reality — is different from the inherent and fundamental nature 
of the mind (sems nyid) itself: 


Things are perceived in various different ways 
and may be elucidated in various different ways. 
Because you grasped at these various (appearances that arise), 
becoming attached to them, errors have come into existence. 
Yet with respect to all of these appearances 
of which you are aware in your mind, 
even though these appearances that you perceive do arise, 
if you do not grasp at them, then that is buddhahood. 
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Appearances are not erroneous in themselves, 
but because of your grasping at them, errors come into existence. 

But if you know that these thoughts only grasp at things which are mind, 
then they will be liberated by themselves. 


Everything that appears is but a manifestation of mind. 
Even though the entire external inanimate universe appears to you, 

it is but a manifestation of mind. 
Even though all of the sentient beings of the six realms,... 
Even though the happiness of humans 

and the delights of the devas in heaven,... 
Even though the five poisons representing ignorance and the passions, ... 
Even though intrinsic awareness 

which is self-originated primal awareness, ... 
Even though good thoughts along the way to nirvana, ... 
Even though obstacles due to demons and evil spirits, ... 
Even though the gods and other excellent attainments, ... 
Even though various kinds of purity, ... 
Even though remaining in one-pointed concentration 

without any discursive thoughts appears to you — 
It is all but a manifestation of mind. 

Self-Liberation through Seeing with Naked Awareness 25-26; cf. SSNA p.25 


Dzogchen meditation practices have changed with time. According to early 
Dzogchen teachings, all practice entails effort, which results in delusion. 
Meditation therefore consisted of simply recognizing the pure, luminous (‘od 
gsal) and empty (stong pa) condition of one own innate awareness. Later texts, 
however, influenced by Indian tantric practices and teachings, introduced 
more specific meditational practices. These included meditation on light and 
darkness, as well as the more clearly tantric practices concerning the control 
of the body’s subtle life energies (prana). Consequently, whatever is said of 
Dzogchen may not be true of all Dzogchen texts or teachers. 

Dzogchen texts and teachings are generally subdivided into three catego- 
ries according to their emphasis: the mind category (sems sde), the spatial 
category (klong sde), and the esoteric instruction category (man ngag gi 
sde, S. upadesha). These three categories reflect the historical development 
of Dzogchen. The mind category relates to the early Dzogchen teachings 
which sought direct awareness with a minimum of meditational method or 
technique. Here, the emphasis is on the nature of mind itself (sems nyid), 
both in its pristine essence and its creation of illusory appearance. In the 
spatial category, the emphasis is on the primordial emptiness (stong pa nyid, 
S. shiinyata) of the natural state of mind and of all phenomena, material or 
mental. The esoteric instruction category refers to the later development, 
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influenced to some extent by tantric practices, where the emphasis is on the 
‘natural state (gnas lugs)’, whichis the nature of mind itself. Bénpo teachings 
are largely concerned with the esoteric instruction category. 

Fundamental to the practice of Dzogchen is direct mind-to-mind transmis- 
sion of the wisdom-mind (rig pa) of the buddhas from a realized master to a 
receptive disciple. Without this nothing else can happen. This mind-to-mind 
transmission is known as ‘direct introduction’ into Dzogchen, which is gener- 
ally accompanied by initiation (abhisheka). This does not mean that a disciple 
is immediately given the full experience of rig pa, but sufficient is transmitted 
to provide the aspirant with the Dzogchen ‘view (T. ita ba)’ of reality. 

The practice of Dzogchen has three aspects: view (T. ita ba), meditation 
(T. sgom pa), and action or conduct (T. spyod pa). The Dzogchen view is 
the ability to see things for what they really are without any stain, taint, bias, 
prejudice, or influence of duality — to know that the nature of everything 
is of the same nature as one’s own innermost mind (rig pa) or buddha- 
nature. Meditation is the practice that converts that view into a continuous 
and steady experience. Action or conduct is incorporating that view into 
one’s outer life. 

Preparation is required before receiving the introduction and mind-to- 
mind transmission from a master. This may include: the practice of tantric 
rituals and other forms of meditation; the study of Dzogchen literature 
and listening to expositions of the teachings; and various practices such as 
prostrations, recitation of mantras, mandala offerings, guru yoga, deity (yi 
dam) worship, and meditation on the nature of samsara. In daily life, the state 
of rig pa involves ‘letting go’ by realizing that one is controlled by external 
circumstances and that trying to control them is suffering — one can adapt to 
circumstances but not control them. After having received the introduction to 
rig pa, esoteric instructions (upadesha) may be given to the disciple to help 
him continue in a state of contemplation in which he becomes free from all 
discursive and conceptualizing thought. To a practitioner who has realized 
the rig pa state, when such thoughts do arise, they automatically pass away, 
leaving no stain in their wake. 

Garab Dorje, the spiritual master traditionally credited as the first teacher 
of Dzogchen, is said to have summarized the teachings in his ‘three statements 
that strike the essential points (tshig gsum gnad du brdeg pa)’: 


1. Direct ‘introduction’ to one’s own buddha-nature. 
2. Remaining definitively (without uncertainty) in this natural state. 
3. Continuing with confidence in this non-dual state of liberation. 


That is to say: discovering one’s own true nature, consciously deciding to 
remain in that state, and then continuing in that state. Clarifying the above 
statements Dudjom Rinpoche (1904—1987) observes: 
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1. As for the direct introduction to one’s own nature — this fresh imme- 
diate awareness of the present moment, transcending all thoughts 
related to the three times, is itself that primordial awareness or 
knowledge (ye shes) that is self-originated intrinsic awareness (rig 
pa). This is the direct introduction to one’s own nature. 


2. As for deciding definitively upon this unique state — whatever 
phenomena of samsdara and nirvana may manifest, all of them 
represent the play of the creative energy or potentiality of one’s 
own immediate intrinsic awareness (rig pa’i rtsal). Since there 
is nothing that goes beyond just this, one should continue in the 
state of this singular and unique awareness. Therefore, one must 
definitively decide upon this unique state for oneself and know that 
there exists nothing other than this. 


3. As for directly continuing with confidence in liberation — whatever 
gross or subtle thoughts may arise, by merely recognizing their 
nature, they arise and (self-)liberate simultaneously in the vast 
expanse of the dharmakaya (body of the Dharma, Reality), where 
emptiness and awareness (are inseparable). Therefore, one should 
continue directly with confidence in their liberation. 

Dudjom Rinpoche, in Golden Letters, GLTS pp.20-21 


Dzogchen understands Buddhism to be comprised of three overall paths 
or approaches (ydnas, vehicles) — Siitrayana, Tantrayadna, and Dzogchen. 
Sitraydna is the way of renunciation, the way of the monk in both Theravada 
and Mahayana traditions. It includes study and understanding of the siitras, 
meditation, and monastic discipline. Tantraydna includes all forms of tantric 
practice that are aimed at purification and transformation. Dzogchen is 
regarded as the culmination of Sitraydana and Tantrayana. It does not specifi- 
cally concern itself with renunciation or transformation; rather, itis a path of 
self-liberation. Once a Dzogchen practitioner has received the mind-to-mind 
introduction from his master, he uses meditation to liberate himself from all 
clinging to thoughts and concepts concerning inner and outer phenomena. If 
thoughts arise, he allows them to arise, to self-liberate and to die out with no 
intervention on his part. He does not meditate on any particular deity, nor does 
he attempt to transform himself or his perception of reality into a mandala 
deity. He does not need to purify himself because he is already innately pure 
and is becoming increasingly aware of the inherent purity and luminosity of 
his mind, which is his primordial buddha-nature. 

He becomes like a clean mirror that faithfully reflects the many kinds of 
activity and phenomena in the world of samsara without any misconceptions 
or illusions, remaining unaffected by them when they pass. The mirror of 
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his inner being remains the same — clear, stainless, and pure. Or — it is said — 
his pure mind is like the sun that shines continuously upon the earth and 
the sentient beings who dwell here. It is always brilliant, unaffected by the 
clouds that occasionally obstruct its rays: when the clouds are gone the sun 
is still shining, its brilliancy intact. As such, Dzogchen may sound simple, 
yet it is subtle and to be truly understood it must be experienced. It is said 
that Dzogchen teachings are primordial, having existed since the beginning 
of the cosmos, since which time they have been transmitted, mind to mind, 
from master to disciple through an unbroken lineage. 

Dzogchen, then, following the introduction through mind-to-mind trans- 
mission, is cognition or perception with pure, naked awareness. It is a pure 
and unsullied mind, existing in its own fundamental nature or natural state, in 
the absence of all conceptualizing and differentiation. Dzogchen meditation 
practice itself attempts to move straight to this lucid state of mental being. 

Although Dzogchen can be practised at any moment of the day or night, 
whether sitting, lying, standing or walking, there are some recommended 
postures for the periods of ‘formal’ meditation. Foremost among these is 
the seven-point Vairochana posture (S. saptadharma-Vairochana, T. rnam 
snang chos bdun), the seven points being variously listed. Khenpo Ngakchung 
Pelsang (1879-1941), explains: 


The essential point for the body is to sit in the seven-point posture of 
Vairochana: legs crossed in the vajra posture; hands in the gesture of 
equanimity; the spine straight like a stack of coins; shoulders stretched 
apart and relaxed; the neck slightly bent; tongue touching the palate; 
and the eyes gazing in the direction of the tip of the nose. 

Khenpo Ngakchung, A Guide to the Words of My Perfect Teacher, GWPT p.42 


When seated in the full lotus posture, with the feet upon the thighs, the 
posture differs slightly from the yogic padmdsana. In padmasana, the left 
leg is crossed over the right leg, which is the reverse of vajraparyanka (vajra 
posture), the traditional cross-legged pose of the Buddha, in which the right 
leg is crossed over the left. 

Dzogchen texts speak of the three immovables — immovable body, immov- 
able senses with the eyes open, and immovable mind. Having adopted the 
posture, no mantra is repeated, no mandala is used as a focus for concentra- 
tion, and no visualization is attempted. The eyes remain open and the mind 
is held in a state of concentration without focus on anything external or 
internal. The unfocused gaze may be along the nose or — as in many Tibetan 
Buddhist statues — looking at the ground. But the mind is not engaged in 
finding a physical focus. The meditation is both a dissolving and a uniting 
experience of consciousness. All thinking and conceptualizing dissolves, 
and the underlying unity of mind and consciousness is experienced. This 
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is understood to be the true nature of Reality. It is both the foundation, the 
path, and the fruit of the practice. But since fruit and foundation co-exist, 
there is, in fact, no path — only realization of the true nature of the Reality 
that underlies everything. 

From the practical perspective of an ordinary meditator, this penetration 
through to the true nature of Reality does not take place all at once. But what 
does happen is that first the meditator becomes aware that all experience is 
a matter of conceptualizing, and that it is this that creates experience. He 
is then able to distinguish between the experience itself and consciousness 
of the experience. Following this realization, he no longer focuses on the 
experience but only on being conscious. 

During such meditation, inner light and sound may be experienced. 
However, the practitioner neither listens to the sound nor looks at the light — 
for who is listening and who is looking? If there is sound and a listener, or 
light and a looker, there is duality rather than unity. The practitioner simply 
perceives without conceptualizing or analysing the experience. He does not 
think, “This is sound,” or “This is light.” 

While the authenticity of the Dzogchen teaching is not in question, its 
history is a matter of debate among the various schools of Tibetan Buddhism. 
Legends and accounts concerning Garab Dorje are not in agreement and 
are generally hagiographical in nature. Some say he was born in the second 
century BCE, others that his birth was in 55 BCE, and yet others in 550 CE. 
Other accounts claim that the Bén teacher Shenrab Miwoche was the first 
to teach Dzogchen, around 1600 BCE, to which he gave the name “The Bon 
of the Perfect Mind’. 

According to some accounts, Garab Dorje was born in Uddiyana, a country 
believed to have existed northwest of India, possibly in modern-day Pakistan 
or Afghanistan. He is said to have received the Dzogchen transmission from 
the celestial and primordial Adi-Buddha Samantabhadra (T. Kun tu bzang 
po) in his aspect as Vajrasattva, which is Samantabhadra’s sambhoga-kaya 
(body of bliss or clear light). Garab Dorje then transmitted the Dzogchen 
teachings, known as The Three Essential Statements or Three Vajra Verses to 
Maifijushrimitra who transmitted them to Shrisimha. Thence they were passed 
to Jfianasttra who transmitted them to Padmasambhava, who transmitted them 
to Vimalamitra, and thence to the great translator Vairochana, who brought 
them from Uddiyana to Tibet during the eighth century CE. Later, Longchen 
Rabjampa (1308-1363), commonly known as Longchenpa, unified the teach- 
ings in his seven-volume work, The Seven Treasuries. Rediscovered in the 
eighteenth century as a terma (hidden treasure), Jigme Ling Pa (1730-1798) 
compiled a condensed version of The Seven Treasuries in his Longchen 
Nyingthig, a text regarded as an authoritative source of Dzogchen teachings. 
It is said that Longchen Rabjampa appeared to Jigme Ling Pa several times 
in clear vision, inspiring him to record the Dzogchen teachings." 
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In The Precious Treasury of the Way of Abiding, which is one of The 
Seven Treasuries, Longchen Rabjampa quotes an extract from a text credited 
to Garab Dorje, Deep Immersion in Awareness, in which Dorje attempts to 
convey something of the indescribable state of intrinsic awareness of the 
nature of mind (rig pa): 


Given evenness, 
in which objects are not conceptualized 
and mind is not considered real, 
body and mind dwell quite naturally 
in the expanse of that evenness. 

Regardless of how awareness appears to arise, 
quite naturally, there is no wavering 
from this expanse of evenness. 


Objects with characteristics have no existence as objects, 
for one abides in a state of deep immersion. 
Being beyond time, there is no duality, 
and so no distinctions can be made. 
No distinctions can be made 
between ordinary beings and buddhas, 
between samsara and nirvana. 


What has substance and what lacks substance 
are equal in basic space. 
Buddhas and ordinary beings are equal in basic space. 
Relative and ultimate reality are equal in basic space. 
Flaws and qualities are equal in basic space. 
Up, down, all directions are equal in basic space. 
Therefore, when arising, things arise equally, 
without being better or worse. 
When abiding, they abide equally, 
without being better or worse. 
When freed, they are freed equally, 
without being better or worse... . 


They arise, abide, and are freed, 

and when they arise, their arising and their freedom 

are simultaneous and uninterrupted. 
Since there is no interruption, causality does not intervene. 
Since there is no causality, the abyss of samsdra is crossed. 
Since this abyss has no foundation, 

how can there be any chance of falling? 
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The expanse of Samantabhadra is timelessly unchanging: 
the realm of Vajrasattva is without transition or change. 
It all comes down to understanding ‘buddhahood’ 
to refer to nothing more than one’s own true face beholding itself. 
Garab Dorje, Deep Immersion in Awareness; cf. in PTWA pp.89-90 


See also: khregs gcod, navayana, thod rgal. 


1. See David Boaz, Dzogchen and the Nine Vehicles of Enlightenment, DNVE 
pp.3—-4. 


eremitism The life of an eremite or hermit. See hermit (7.1), solitary (7.1), 
solitary life. 


fanzhao (C) Lit. to revert (fan) the radiance (zhao); to reverse the light, to turn 
within, to look within; a Daoist idiom for turning one’s attention (one’s light) 
from the outer physical world towards the inner spiritual world — during daily 
existence and particularly during spiritual practice; to illumine within, inner 
contemplation; often used in conjunction or synonymously with huigudng 
(to reverse the light, to turn within). See huiguang, zhao (8.2). 


five names, five holy names See names, panch nam. 


five names See names. 


fii, tifti (C) Lit. earth (ti) pot (fz); an earthen cauldron; the crucible or reac- 
tion vessel of outer alchemy (wdiddn); the main tool of alchemists and the 
operational focus of alchemical processes. 

Designating several types of vessel, a fii is typically formed of two sym- 
metrical halves, one fitting on top of the other. After adding the ingredients, 
the fii is sealed and placed either over a fire or in a stove or furnace (li). The 
term was adopted into néidan (inner alchemy), but replaced in common 
néidan usage by the near-synonymous ding (tripod, cauldron). In néidan, 
ding and lui together signify the esoteric centre of a human being where an 
inner spiritual alchemy is practised. 

In his Dispelling Doubts on Symbolic Language, master Lit Yiming (1734— 
1821) explains the earlier use of fii. According to néidan philosophy, it is 
necessary to unite yin and ydng, the two aspects of duality, in order to develop the 
spiritual awareness that is one’s innate nature (the spiritual embryo, shéngtai): 
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The nature of earth (fii) is warm and soft, such that it nurtures things. 
A pot (fii) is mainly used for boiling and simmering, such that it com- 
pletes things. By adding the word ‘earth (tii)’ to ‘pot (fii)’, it becomes 
a vessel that nurtures and completes. It is not the same as ordinary 
earth (fii) or an ordinary pot (fii). Returning medicine to the earthen 
pot (tiifti) represents the exercise of uniting yin and ydng, integrating 
them in order to nurture the spiritual embryo (shéngtai). 

The spiritual embryo (shéngtdi) is nurtured essentially by focusing 
the attention single-mindedly without scattering (i.e. by meditation), 
by remaining truthful and observant right at the centre, by balancing 
yin and ydng, and by remaining upright without leaning or tilting. 
This is why it is called an earthen pot (tifti). The core of this symbol- 
ism is only one word: ‘centre’. Be present at this centre, then yim and 
ydng will unite, the five elements (wzixing) will collect together, and 
the spiritual embryo (shéngtai) will be whole. Lose this centre, and 
yin and ydng will separate, the five elements (wzixing) will diverge 
from each other, and the spiritual embryo (shéngtai) will be harmed. 
So being present at the centre is the profound secret of nurturing the 
spiritual embryo (shéngtdi). 

Those who are ignorant of this dig the earth to make an oven in the 
ground (dili), then they heat cinnabar to extract mercury from it. They 
take the oven in the ground (dilii) to be an earthen pot (tifii). Others 
use a clay stove (nil) as an ash mixer to separate silver by burning the 
lead in it. They take the ash mixer to be an earthen pot (tifti). These 
are all mistaken. 

Ziyé! said: “True earth has no location. True intent has no form.” 
The word ‘tiifti (earthen pot)’ is used to symbolize the centre. The 
centre — having no form, image, direction, or location — is where the 
spiritual embryo (shéngtdi) is whole. How can it mean a clay pot 
(nittt zhi fui)? 

Liti Yiming, Xiangydn poyi, ZW247, DS14 


Later in the same text, master Lid Yiming summarizes his explanation of the 
term in one of his Poems to Resolve Doubts: 


The earthen pot (tifti) is not made of earth — 
upright balance in the centre is its true name. 
Wood, metal, water and fire are all gathered inside, 
cultivating a mystic pearl (xudnzhu) that pervades the night. 
Liti Yiming, Xidngydn poyt, ZW247, DS14 


Wood, metal, water and fire are four of the five elements (wiixing) that in Lid 
Yiming’s image are united by the fifth element of earth, which represents the 
positive and healthful centre of being within each of the other four elements. 
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The ‘elements’ of Chinese philosophy represent aspects of the continually 
changing face of things, as in the ebb and flow of the seasons. 


See also: ding, dinglu. 


1. Probably Lt Ziyé (c.C13th), a Daoist master and commentator on the 
Wazhén pian. 


fiigi (C) Lit. to take (fii) energy (qi) (as a medicine); ingestion, consumption, or 


absorption of gi; a major Daoist meditation technique that has existed since 
at least the Han dynasty (206 BCE — 220 CE) and became most popular 
during the Suv (581-618) and Tang (618-907) dynasties; includes a variety of 
meditative breathing exercises aimed at nourishing the body and enhancing 
one’s inner gi through circulation of gi and guiding it to certain parts of the 
body; synonymous with shigi (to eat gi), and closely associated with pigii 
(full or partial fasting). Literally, gi means ‘breath’, but it is more commonly 
understood as ‘energy’. Nevertheless, the two meanings come together in the 
breathing exercises employed to enhance, circulate, or ‘ingest’ qi. 

Breathing exercises are a key aspect of Daoist spiritual cultivation, whereby 
the practitioner ‘ingests’ gi in the form of the pure energy (qi) of the sur- 
rounding space and which is perceived as the cosmic emanation of the Ddo. 
According to ancient Chinese thought, the cosmos and the human body are 
part of a single continuum. In Daoist thought, the goal of transcendence is 
defined as merging with the Dao, which entails complete psychophysical 
transformation. Hence, inhalation or ingestion of qi is believed to harmonize 
the microcosm (the body) with the macrocosm, leading to the cherished goal 
of transcending the physical. 

There are various methods of ingesting gi, of which two are the most 
prevalent. While both involve absorbing the energy of gi, the first focuses 
on the ingestion of qi as air (breath); the second focuses on the absorption of 
qi as pure energy. The two methods are known as: 


1. Wiiqi. Lit. five (wi) gi; most commonly seen as wiiyd (five shoots). 
Perceived as the purest gi, these are the essences of each of the five direc- 
tions of space, and thus the primordial essences of the cosmos. One of 
the most popular and important Daoist meditative techniques in medieval 
China, this breathing technique was accompanied by the ingestion of saliva 
and visualization of its circulation through the body. Several variants of 
the method were practised during this period. 


2. Hudngqi. Lit. yellow (hudng) qi; full name: hudngqi yangjing (yellow 
qi and ydng essence). The yellow qi is the energy of the moon, the ydng 
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essence is the energy of the sun. One form of this technique was practised 
from the late fourth century CE by the Shdngqing school, which added 
a second part — absorption of the gi of the béidéu qgixing, which is the 
Big Dipper, the seven brightest stars of the constellation Ursa Major 
(the Plough). 


Ingestion of outer gi may be practised in association with the ingestion of 
talismanic water (fuishui, i.e. water containing the ashes of burned talismans). 
The various breathing exercises used for circulating the energy (xingqi) or 
retaining the energy (biqi) are very often accompanied by ddoyin (a form 
of callisthenics). 

Various texts suggest that the timing of such practices is significant. The 
hours between midnight and midday are regarded as the most beneficial, this 
being the time of ‘living energy (shéngqi)’; the hours between midday and mid- 
night are to be avoided, this being regarded as the time of ‘dead energy (sigi)’. 


See also: meditation (Daoism), pigt (>4). 


gcod (T) Lit. cutting off, severance; cutting off attachment to the body, the self, 
and the dualistic mind; phonetically rendered as chéd; a Tibetan Buddhist 
practice containing elements of both Mahayana and Tantrayana; still prac- 
tised by some Tibetan Buddhists of all schools, though mostly associated in 
present times with the Kagyii tradition; believed to have been drawn from the 
teachings of the Prajnapdaramita Sutra; introduced into Tibet by the Indian 
yogi Phadampa Sangye (d. 1117) who passed it on to his most notable female 
disciple, the yogini Machig Labdron, founder of the Mahamudra-gcod; one 
of eight significant Tibetan tantric transmission lineages. Like all meditation 
practices, gcod should be performed under the guidance of a suitably qualified 
guru or lama. The word gcod is also used to describe the Dzogchen practice 
of khregs gcod (breaking through resistance). 

Traditionally performed at night in isolated places, especially charnel 
grounds or cemeteries, the practitioner visualizes his body as a sacrificial 
food offering to a vast assembly of benevolent deities, malevolent demons, 
dakinis, dharmap4las (dharma protectors), lamas (in their spiritual form), 
and various lesser deities and spirits. Specifically, he imagines that his body 
is being dismembered, with the goddess Vajrayogini removing his head and 
using it as a large pot in which to hold his various body parts, organs, and 
tissues. The intention is to eliminate attachment to the body and self, and to 
develop compassion for others. The practitioner begins by visualizing the 
demons as real and genuinely existent, later accepting that they are only mental 
fabrications. It is believed that merit is accumulated by the generous act of 
offering one’s body to the demons. It is also used as a healing or protection 
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ritual; and though generally practised in secluded and frightening places, it 
is sometimes performed by a congregation of monks. The English Buddhist 
Tenzin Palmo comments: 


At a purely external level gcod is blood-curdling stuff. In essence, it 
involves the practitioner taking him or herself off to a charnel ground 
or cemetery in the dead of night and there, surrounded by decom- 
posing corpses and the stench of death, visualizing the systematic 
dismemberment of his or her own body right down to the eyes, brain, 
and entrails. When it is done, all the pieces are visualized being put 
into a pot, boiled up and offered to all beings to satisfy their every 
craving. While the Tibetans may have been a wild, unruly bunch with 
a love of swashbuckling stories, gcod contains meaning of profound 
significance. By these seemingly gruesome visualizations, what the 
meditator is doing is giving up the object of greatest attachment — the 
body. Chopping it up and putting it into a sacred cauldron to trans- 
form into nectar before offering it to all sentient beings thus becomes 
the ultimate exercise in relinquishing the ego — the supreme act of 
selflessness. 

Tenzin Palmo, Cave in the Snow, CSTP pp.130-31 


The meditation may be practised while seated, or can be integrated into a 
dance in which the practitioner accompanies himself on a thighbone trumpet 
and a two-headed drum (damari). The thighbone is held in the left hand, 
signifying the female hand of wisdom, and the damari is held in the right 
hand, signifying the male hand of compassion in action. A tantric damarii 
has the shape of an hourglass, the two hemispheres being traditionally made 
of wood or human crania, with two strikers tied on strings around the drum’s 
‘waist’. The damara varies in size from four to sixteen inches in diameter, 
the larger size being recommended for use with gcod. 

The purpose of gcod is to alter radically the practitioner’s mental and 
spiritual outlook or “view”. The modern monk Yangthang Rinpoche considers 
the external and internal aspects of gcod. Firstly, the external: 


The external practice of gcod is to go to a qualified lama and receive 
the complete instructions on how to do every aspect of the practice. 
Then one abandons all worldly concerns.... One goes off to fright- 
ening and dangerous places such as burial or charnel grounds and 
to terrifying places where most people would not go. In Tibet, there 
were a hundred such places on the route the gcod practitioners would 
travel. They would spend some time in each one and then move to the 
next. At each place there were lots of spirits. These places are exactly 
the type of places where external gcod should be practised because, 
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when one goes to these types of places, one calls out to the gods and 
spirits and asks them to create magical displays and deceptions, so 
that the practitioner can apply the view (spiritual perspective) of gcod. 
If you are a practitioner of a high view, there will be many gods 
and spirits who will surround you, and you will have an opportunity 
to perform the various gcod visualizations and test how strong your 
view really is while you are having the frightening experiences of all 
these spirits and demons. This practice is maintained while going from 
place to place and if everything is going well, the demons and spirits 
will follow you all day and night, and you will have an opportunity to 
constantly apply the view. In order to get past any overwhelming fear, 
one shouts “phat!” very loudly and other sounds to bring oneself back 
to the view of realizing that the frightening display arises only from 
the mind, i.e. that the gods and spirits, which seem very real, are only 
the display of one’s mind and nothing else. Under these most trying 
circumstances, one can test one’s realization that external appearances 
arise only from the mind; the normal reaction is suppressed by con- 
sidering the splendour of the view. This is what the gcod practitioner 
must accomplish, so that gradually, as the view deepens, the gods or 

spirits cannot be harmful. This is the external practice of gcod. 
Yangthang Rinpoche, “Chod — Cutting through the Ego”; cf: CCEY 


He then considers the internal or meditative aspects of gcod: 


The internal practice is simply to relax in a natural state and to remain 
in the view while all mental phenomena, such as displays and visions, 
are occurring. A gcod practitioner would probably spend his entire life 
in cemeteries and uncertain places. He (she) would not return to the 
household and live comfortably, but for the most part, would spend his 
life in retreat. Westerners probably will not have an opportunity to do 
this. Therefore, as gcod practitioners who are also householders, we 
must try to reduce, little by little, our attachment to our household and 
the world. We can try to eliminate attachment to our situation while 
remaining in our situation, without leaving it.... 

In the inner gcod practice, one transforms the body into anything 
that is excellent or edible and invites the guests to partake of the feast 
in any way they wish. If you are uncertain about this and you are not 
really imagining that they are devouring the feast, then you are just 
playing a game with the gods and spirits whom you have invited. In 
order to practise, you must have great compassion for all beings, our 
previous mothers, and just let them take what they want in any way that 
they want. At first, it won’t be like this; we won’t be able to actually 
give up the body so easily, but by meditating again and again, slowly 
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we will be able, in the actual presence of gods and spirits, to give up 
our body easily and certainly. When this happens, the mind is puri- 
fied of obscuration and merit is accumulated; one has understood the 
meaning of inner gcod, which is the giving up, through generosity, 
of our attachment to the five aggregates. Absolute gcod, or the real 
meaning of gcod, is to understand clearly that all confused perceptions 
arise from grasping to self. Until we have been able to sever the root 
of confusion, confusion will persist. 

Yangthang Rinpoche, “Chod — Cutting through the Ego”; cf. CCEY 


gomi zen (J) Lit. five-flavour (go-mi) Zen; five-taste Zen; five kinds of meditation 


(zen); a somewhat pejorative classification by the Chinese monk Guiféng 
Zongmi (780-840); often mentioned along with ichimi zen (one-taste zen) — an 
expression used by Eihei Dogen Zenji (1200-1253), the founder of the Soro 
school of Zen, for what he understood to be the authentic meditation taught 
by the Buddha and the patriarchs. 


According to Zongmi, the five types are: 


. Bompu zen. Ordinary person (bompu) meditation; meditation practised 


by an unenlightened person. 


. Gedo zen. Outside-way (ge-do) meditation; heretical meditation; medita- 


tion practised by non-Buddhists; also, meditation practised for any purpose 
other than enlightenment, such as relaxation, well-being, rebirth in the 
celestial realms, gaining supernatural powers, etc. 


. Shojo zen. Lesser-vehicle (shd-j6) meditation; meditation practised by 


Hinaydna (‘Lesser Vehicle’) or Theravada Buddhism, where the goal is 
to attain enlightenment for oneself alone. 


. Daijé zen. Great-vehicle (dai-j6) meditation; meditation practised by 


Mahayana (‘Great Vehicle’) Buddhism — from which Zen Buddhism 
originated; meditation with the intention of enlightenment and realization 
of one’s innate buddha-nature, but with the aim of helping other beings 
towards enlightenment, according to the bodhisattva vow of remaining in 
samsara (transmigration) until all sentient beings have attained liberation. 


practised by followers of the highest teachings (i.e. Zen Buddhist medita- 
tion); the entirely non-dual zen that is said to have been practised by all 
buddhas and patriarchs; zen in which the path and the goal become one, 
and one’s innate buddha-nature is fully realized, while still maintaining the 
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bodhisattva ideal. Understood by Dogen to be the same as the shikantaza 
(nothing but just sitting) form of zazen (sitting meditation). 


See also: ichimi zen. 


good acts, good actions, good deeds, good exercises, good practices, good works 
(Gk. agathai praxeis, kalai praxeis; L. bona opera) See agathai praxeis. 


gtong len (T) Lit. giving (btang) and receiving (/en),; giving and taking, sending 
and receiving; phonetically rendered as tonglen; Tibetan Buddhist mind 
training (blo sbyong), meditational practice in which one broadcasts one’s 
positive energy, happiness and good fortune to others and receives their 
misfortune, negativity, miseries, and suffering. 

Gtong len is the seventh of eight mind-training exercises described in the 
Blo sbyong tshig brgyad ma (‘Eight Verses on Mind Training’), which are 
intended to cultivate the attitude of mind of a bodhisattva that is inclined 
towards spiritual matters and enlightenment (S. bodhichitta). The first six 
exercises involve altering one’s perception of and approach to others. They 
are: viewing all sentient beings as valuable treasures to be understood with 
compassion; cultivating the attitude of a lowly person whose life is one of 
service to others; addressing and neutralizing kleshas (afflictions, impuri- 
ties) as soon as they arise in one’s mind, especially those of self-interest and 
hatred; treating cruel people as precious opportunities to practise tolerance 
and compassion; permitting others to win, happily accepting defeat for 
oneself; and treating the ungrateful as one’s special teachers. Gtong len is 
the seventh exercise, and the eighth is to develop the wisdom that arises from 
true selflessness and the awareness of a mind that is free of all concepts. 

The intention of gtong len is to open oneself to the suffering of others 
and to develop compassion, sympathy, empathy, generosity, good will, 
lovingkindness, and genuine love for others. In the process, one is rid of 
the many human imperfections that hinder spiritual progress, such as ill 
will and greed. In general, one’s perspective shifts from egotism, obsession 
with oneself and attachment to possessions, to a genuine sense of care and 
compassion for others. 

The practice begins by considering the emptiness of all mundane things. 
This includes one’s body, possessions and what one considers to be one’s 
self. This exercise is sometimes performed by visualizing oneself as 
Avalokiteshvara, the bodhisattva of compassion. Attention is then focused 
on the breath. With every out-breath one imagines one’s love, compassion, 
happiness and merit (punya) going out to all sentient beings; and with every 
in-breath one imagines the misfortune and sufferings of others rising from 
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them as smoke, darkness and various fearsome creatures, and entering one’s 
own body. There are many permissible variations in the practice, however, 
especially regarding the range of possible imaginings and visualizations. 
These have been systematized by a number of teachers into a sequence of 
exercises following this broad outline.! 

Sogyal Rinpoche summarizes the benefits: 


Of all the practices I know, the practice of gtong len ... is one of the 
most useful and powerful. When you feel yourself locked in upon 
yourself, gtong len opens you to the truth of the suffering of others; 
when your heart is blocked, it destroys those forces that are obstructing 
it; and when you feel estranged from the person who is in pain before 
you, or bitter or despairing, it helps you to find within yourself and 
then to reveal the loving, expansive radiance of your own true nature. 
No other practice I know is as effective in destroying the self-grasping, 
self-cherishing, and self-absorption of the ego, which is the root of all 
our suffering and the root of all hard-heartedness. 

Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, TLDS p.197 


See also: blo sbyong. 


1. See e.g. Karma Chagmey Rinpoche, Union of Mahamudra and Dzogchen, 
UMDC pp.184—90; Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, 
TLDS pp.197-212; Francisco J. Varela and Natalie Depraz, “Imagining,” in 
BSGW pp.220—23; Sangye Khadro, Preparing for Death and Helping the 
Dying, PDHD p.39. 


gtum mo (T), chandali (S), zhantudli (C), sendari (J) Lit. fierce (gtum) woman 


(mo); a metaphor for the inner heat and bliss produced by controlling the 
body’s subtle life energy (prana, vayu) by means of breath control and 
visualization at the navel centre (maniparaka chakra) of the subtle body, 
which is the centre associated with the fire (ftejas) element (tattva); a prac- 
tice originating in Indian tantrism that became a part of the six doctrines 
(dharmas) of Naropa and subsequently a core part of the Kagyii school 
of Tibetan tantric Buddhism (Vajrayana); also practised in the Lamdre, 
Kdlachakra, Hevajra and Anuyoga schools of Vajrayana, as well as in the 
Bon tradition; a part of the perfection or completion stage (nishpanna-krama) 
of anuttara-yoga tantra. The Tibetan gtum mo is also phonetically rendered 
as tummo. Chandali (‘Outcaste’), also called Chandalint and Matangi, is 
the name of a tantric goddess who represents the ferocious aspect of Devi, 
the divine Mother. 

The gtum mo practice consists of breath control and visualization of a seed 
mantra (bija-mantra) in the navel chakra — the lowest of the four chakras 
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(crown, throat, heart, navel) in the Tibetan tantric system. When performed 
correctly by direction of the subtle life energy, inner or psychic ‘heat’ is gener- 
ated, which is channelled into the central nddi (the avadhuti or sushumna). 
The ‘heat’ is a part of the practitioner’s blissful experience of the flow of 
subtle life energy. This heat then rises up the avadhuti through the heart and 
throat chakras to the crown of the head. Here, it begins to ‘melt’ the white 
bindu (‘drop’, centre) of subtle life energy situated there, which then descends 
through the avadhiiti and the chakras until it reaches the navel chakra.' As it 
passes through each chakra, the practitioner experiences an intensification 
of bliss, sometimes described as the blazing, melting heat of tummo,? or as 
the four successive delights (dga’ ba bzhi) in the four chakras.* The blissful 
psychic heat generated by the practice is said to burn or eliminate all manner 
of concepts, obstacles, and confusions from the mind. 

The practice of gtum mo has parallels to the raising of the kundalini of 
Indian yoga and tantra. Since both involve awakening of the subtle energy of 
prana, there are considerable similarities, although they differ in the details. 
In kundalint yoga, for instance, the practitioner begins by raising the prana 
from the rectal (miiladhara) chakra, while gtum mo begins in the navel chakra. 

The generation of body heat by means of meditation is well known. The 
practice of gtum mo has become known in the West through Alexandra 
David-Néel’s Magic and Mystery in Tibet and translations of the biography of 
Milarepa.* There are a number of documented cases in which gtum mo prac- 
titioners have survived for extended periods in extremely cold temperatures, 
even when seated outdoors. A Harvard research team, working with three 
experienced gtum mo practitioners, measured increases in peripheral skin 
temperature of up to 8.3°C.° According to the traditional account, Milarepa’s 
disciples were so adept at the practice that they needed to wear only cotton 
clothes, even in winter. According to a verse attributed to Milarepa: 


I took up the instructions eagerly, 
and through earnest practice I meditated intensely. 
Through the blessing of the meditation, 
the chandalt blazed in my body. 
Just a single cotton robe kept me warm. 
The luminosity arose in my mind. 
Milarepa, in Treasury of Oral Instructions, in BRTH p.62 


According to another story, Tilopa, together with his disciple Naropa, was 
meditating on the banks of a stream full of leeches. Tilopa said, “If I had a 
true disciple, he would make himself into a step so that I could cross to the 
other side.” Naropa immediately bent over for his master to cross, but when 
Tilopa put his foot on Naropa and jumped across the stream, Naropa fell into 
the icy water and the leeches began to suck his blood. Thereupon, Tilopa gave 
Naropa the instructions concerning the practice of gtum mo.° 
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1. Jamgo6n Kongtriil, Treasury of Knowledge 6:4, TK6 p.325; Paths and Grounds 
of Guhyasamaja, PGGN p.100. 

2. Edward Henning, “The Six Vajra-Yogas of Kdlacakra,” in ALSE p.256. 

See gTum mo ’bar ‘dzag yig chung, in NST2 p.78. 

4. Alexandra David-Néel, Magic and Mystery in Tibet, MMTD p.230ff., passim; 
Life of Milarepa, LMTT pp.74, 87, 117, 129, 175, 195. 

5. Herbert Benson ef al., “Body temperature changes during the practice of g 
Tum-mo yoga,” BTCT. 

6. Cf Khenpo Chodrak Rinpoche, Lifestory of Naropa, LSN2. 


- 


guan (C) Lit. to look at, to observe, to scrutinize; hence, an observation place, a 


lookout point; also, a monastery; in Daoism and Buddhism, contemplation, 
meditation; a form of Daoist meditation, often translated as ‘observation’, 
and adapted from Buddhist vipassana (Pa. insight, S. vipashyand) meditation. 

The use of gudn for ‘monastery’ probably stems from the name of the first 
known Daoist monastery, L6uguan (‘Observation Tower’, ‘Lookout Tower’), 
built during the fifth century CE, which became part of a flourishing Daoist 
centre, remaining so to this day. According to one version of the legend, Yin 
Xi, the guardian of the pass through the Zhongnan mountain range, intercepted 
Lozi as the latter was leaving China, travelling westward. Recognizing Laozi, 
Yin Xi invited him to stay at Louguan, and requested him to write down his 
teachings, which later became known as the Ddodé jing. 

Gudn appears in several compound nouns. In Chinese Buddhism zhiguan 
(tranquillity and insight) was used to translate the Sanskrit shamatha- 
vipashyand (Pa. samatha-vipassanda). In Daoism, the most important 
compound noun is néigudn (inner contemplation), referring to the combina- 
tion of intentional awareness of various parts or aspects of the body and mind, 
together with visualization of certain inner deities and palaces. 

The Scripture on Purity and Stillness (attributed to Gé Xuan, C3rd CE) 
lists three modes of contemplation and their respective benefits. These are: 
néigudn (inner contemplation), waigudn (outer contemplation), and yudngudn 
(distant contemplation). Through contemplation of the mind, then of the 
body, and lastly of external objects and other beings, practitioners learn to 
recognize that none of these truly exist; that they possess no independent self 
or identity — rather, upon closer scrutiny, they are to be understood as emana- 
tions of the pure Dao. The practice culminates in konggudn (contemplation 
of emptiness): 


Inwardly contemplate (néigudadn) your mind — 
and see that there is no mind. 

Externally contemplate (wdiguadn) your body 
and see that there is no body. 
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Contemplate distant phenomena (yudngudn) — 
and see that there are no phenomena. 
Once you have realized these three, 
you will discover (jidn) emptiness (kdng)! 
Qingjing jing, DZ620 1b, JY262 2:5b, TEAK p.27 


A seventh-century Buddhist-inspired encyclopaedia, the Pivotal Meaning of 
the Daoist Teaching,' a compendium of Daoist néidan (inner alchemy) texts,” 
distinguishes three categories of gudn, which each cover the same ground, 
but analyse it in a slightly different manner:* 


1. 


Qigudn (contemplation of energy), which is a meditative focus on the more 
physical aspects of the body (e.g. breathing); and shéngudn (contemplation 
of spirit), which is a meditative focus on the spirit. 


. Jidfa gudan (contemplation of apparent dharmas or things), which is 


contemplation on the apparent or outer aspects of reality; shifa gudan (con- 
templation of the reality of dharmas or things), which is contemplation on 
the changing nature of external reality; and piankong gudn (contemplation 
of partial emptiness), initial contemplation on the essential emptiness of 
Reality. These three methods were intended to make practitioners aware 
of the different ways of looking at so-called reality. 


. YOugudn (contemplation of being); wugudn (contemplation of nonbeing); 


and zhongddo guan (contemplation of the middle way). Adepts progress 
from a vision of reality (being) to one of nonexistence (nonbeing), and 
on to the acceptance of the ‘middle way’. These last three contemplative 
practices are regarded as an enlightened combination of the first two 
categories of contemplation, and are considered to be the highest form of 
contemplation. 


The same text also describes the two kinds of inner contemplation formulated 
by the Chéngxudn (“Twofold Mystery’) school of Daoism — the contemplation 
of energy (gigudn) and the contemplation of spirit (shéngudn). The “twofold 
mystery” is based on an interpretation of a phrase (“mystery of mysteries”’) in 
the Ddodé jing.* It implies liberation from both existence and nonexistence 
(or emptiness), and is a concept adopted into Daoism from the Madhyamaka 
school of Mahayana Buddhism: 


The two kinds of contemplation (gudn) are the deep realms of concen- 
tration (ding) and wisdom (hui), the mysterious gateway to emptiness 
and being. They are used to harmonize the mind and swiftly achieve 
the perfection of the twofold mystery (chéngxudn). By means of these 
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contemplations, anxiety and worry are swept away, and one finally 
returns to the shores of the non-dual truth of the Dao. Pursuing them, 
one will certainly attain perfection; following them, one will certainly 
find liberation from all dharmas. This, then, is their perfection. 

To explain: the two kinds of contemplation (gudan) are contempla- 
tion of energy (gigudn) and contemplation of spirit (shéngudn). The 
two terms ‘energy’ and ‘spirit’ refer to the inner constituents of body 
and mind. 

The body belongs to the realm of existence; it is subject to the 
delusions of the world of form. Thus, the term ‘energy’ is used to 
refer to concentration. 

The mind belongs to the realm of nonexistence; it is difficult 
to fathom. Thus, the term ‘spirit’ is used to refer to the insight of 
emptiness.... 

To summarize, thus, what contemplation (gudn) means: we can say 
that it is to meditate (st) and examine. In other words, one meditates 
(st) and visualizes (cin) the wondrous One on the one hand, and 
examines and inspects what lies beyond all phenomena on the other. 

Daojiao yishit, DZ1129 17:5.3b; cf, TEAK p.224 


See also: anupassana, néiguan. 


1. Dadojido yishi, DZ1129 3:3b-6b. 

2. See also Livia Kohn, The Taoist Experience, TEAK p.225ff. 
3. See “guan,” Encyclopedia of Taoism, ETI p.453. 

4. Daodé jing 1. 


guru yoga (S), bla ma’i rnal ’byor (T) A devotional practice or sadhana of 


Tibetan tantric Buddhism (Vajrayana) in which a disciple meditates on his 
root guru or lama as the essence of all buddhas, with the intention of imbibing 
the wisdom, virtues and attributes of the guru, and so reach enlightenment. 

The guru or lama is one of the three roots (rtsa gsum) of Tibetan tantrism — 
the Jama or guru, the yi dam (meditation deity), and the dakini. These are 
understood as the internal aspects of the three Buddhist jewels or refuges — the 
Buddha, the Dharma (teachings, path), and the sangha (Buddhist commu- 
nity). The Jama bestows blessings and mind-to-mind transmission; the yi dam 
confers siddhi (realization, accomplishment), together with instruction and 
authority through visions; and the dakint is the root or basis of all activity 
that arises from enlightenment, such as spreading the Dharma and bringing 
peace and comfort to sentient beings. 

No headway can be made without the guru or lama. He initiates, blesses and 
instructs the disciple, imparting his own spiritual power and understanding. 
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He is understood to embody not only the Buddha, but also the Dharma and 
the sangha. In that sense, he is the primary root of both the inner and outer 
aspects of the three refuges. The speech of the Jama — what he says — is the 
Dharma; his body — what he does and what he represents — is the sangha; 
and his mind — his consciousness — is the mind of the Buddha. The intention 
of guru yoga is for the disciple to dedicate speech, body and mind to the 
lama in order to become absorbed in the Jama and thereby to attain siddhi 
(accomplishment), which is enlightenment. Sogyal Rinpoche (b. 1937) says: 


All the buddhas, bodhisattvas and enlightened beings are present at 
all moments to help us, and it is through the presence of the master 
that all of their blessings are focused directly at us. Those who know 
Padmasambhava (credited with bringing tantric Buddhism to Tibet) 
know the living truth of the promise he made over a thousand years 
ago: “I am never far from those with faith, or even from those without 
it, though they do not see me. My children will always, always, be 
protected by my compassion.” All we need to do to receive direct 
help is to ask.... 

What most of us need, almost more than anything, is the courage 
and humility really to ask for help, from the depths of our hearts: to 
ask for the compassion of the enlightened beings, to ask for purifica- 
tion and healing, to ask for the power to understand the meaning of 
our suffering and transform it; at a relative level to ask for the growth 
in our lives of clarity, of peace, of discernment, and to ask for the 
realization of the absolute nature of mind that comes from merging 
with the deathless wisdom mind of the master. 

There is no swifter, more moving, or more powerful practice for 
invoking the help of the enlightened beings, for arousing devotion and 
realizing the nature of mind, than the practice of guru yoga. Dilgo 
Khyentse Rinpoche (1910-1991) wrote, “The words guru yoga mean 
‘union with the nature of the guru’, and in this practice we are given 
methods by which we can blend our own minds with the enlightened 
mind of the master.”' Remember that the master — the guru —embodies 
the crystallization of the blessings of all buddhas, masters, and enlight- 
ened beings. So to invoke him or her is to invoke them all; and to merge 
your mind and heart with your master’s wisdom mind is to merge your 
mind with the truth and very embodiment of enlightenment. 

The outer teacher introduces you directly to the truth of your 
inner teacher. The more it is revealed through his or her teaching and 
inspiration, the more you begin to realize that the outer and inner 
teacher are indivisible. As you gradually discover the truth of this for 
yourself, by invoking it again and again in the practice of guru yoga, 
a deepening confidence, gratitude, joy and devotion are born in you, 
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through which your mind and the wisdom mind of the master do 
actually become indivisible. 
Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, TLDS pp.147-48 


Dudjom Rinpoche (1904—1987) gives the same message: 


It is vital to put all your energy into the guru yoga, holding onto it as 
the life and heart of the practice. If you do not, then your meditation 
will be very dull, and even if you do make a little progress, there will 
be no end to obstacles, and no possibility of true, genuine realization 
being born within the mind. So by fervently praying with uncontrived 
devotion, after a while the direct blessing of the wisdom mind of the 
master will be transmitted, empowering you with a unique realization, 
beyond words, born deep within your mind. 

Dudjom Rinpoche, Advice for Mountain Retreat, in TLDS p.148 


To achieve this end, various practices, both external and internal, are pre- 
scribed by different schools and lineages, and there are many texts devoted 
entirely to the subject. Each of the four main schools have their own manuals 
describing variations of guru yoga; but although the details of the practices 
may vary from school to school, the essence remains the same. Patrul 
Rinpoche (1808-1887) of the Nyingma tradition describes three stages: 
“visualizing the field of merit, offering the seven branches, and praying 
with resolute trust”.” The “field of merit (tshogs zhing)” refers to the focus 
of one’s devotional practices, external and internal, and usually implies the yi 
dam, the guru, and so on. Patrul Rinpoche adds that “There can be no doubt 
that the single most excellent, secret and unsurpassable field of merit is the 
vajra (tantric) master.”? 

The purpose of Tibetan Buddhist visualization is a complete transforma- 
tion of the practitioner’s perception of himself and the world — not only 
conceptually, but also experientially. Patrul Rinpoche provides instructions 
on how to commence this practice, according to the teachings of his tradi- 
tion and lineage. Begin, he says, by visualizing “everything as far as you can 
see, as the palace of lotus light (padma ’od kyi pho brang), complete in all 
its features”. This “palace” is the spiritual dwelling of the eighth-century 
Padmasambhava, regarded as the patriarch of Tibetan tantric Buddhism and 
the one who brought the teaching from India: 


Visualize yourself at the centre of the palace, and think of yourself 
as having the nature of the dakini Yeshe Tsogyal. This will ensure 
that you are a fit receptacle for the empowerments, arouse the primal 
wisdom of bliss and emptiness, and create a connection with the guid- 
ance she had from her teacher. In form however, visualize yourself 
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as Vajrayogini. She is red, with one face, two arms, and three eyes. 
She is gazing longingly at the heart of the teacher — “longingly” here 
expressing a sense of impatience to be with the teacher, this being the 
only source of joy. With her right hand she is playing a small skull- 
drum (damari) held up in the air, awakening beings from the sleep of 
ignorance and confusion. Her left hand is resting on her hip, holding 
the curved knife that cuts the root of the three poisons. She is naked 
except for her bone ornaments and garlands of flowers. She is visible 
but insubstantial, like a rainbow shining in the sky. 

Suspended in space, an arrow’s length above her head, is a lotus of 
many kinds of jewels with a hundred thousand petals, in full bloom. 
Upon it is a sun disc and upon that a moon disc. On this throne sits 
your glorious root teacher, that incomparable treasure of compassion, 
the embodiment of the buddhas of past, present and future, in the form 
of the great guru of Oddiyana (i.e. Padmasambhava). His complexion 
is white tinged with red. He has one face, two arms and two legs. He 
is seated in the royal posture and is wearing a brocade cape, a monk’s 
robe, a long sleeved blue gown, and a lotus hat. 

Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT pp.313-14 


The visualization instructions continue in a similar vein. They include visu- 
alization of the entire ‘tree’ of root and lineage /amas, extending as far back 
as Padmasambhava, gathered in a crowd around the patriarch. The lineage 
may also be envisaged in two other ways: as one above the other, the entire 
lineage tree resting upon the head of the patriarch; or as the deity Vajrasattva, 
the one “jewel” who embodies all deities and Jamas within himself: 


Of the whole inconceivable infinity of peaceful and wrathful yi dam 
deities, there is not one whom he does not embody. While you medi- 
tate on him, consider him as being one in essence with your own root 
teacher. This is the practice of guru yoga ‘in the manner of the jewel 
which includes all’. 

Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT p.279 


Tantric practices include an array of preliminary or preparatory exercises 
(sngon ’gro), both external and internal, that are intended for the “‘accu- 
mulation of merit and wisdom” and preparation of the practitioner’s mind 
for higher forms of meditation. Patrul Rinpoche says that all these can be 
considered under “seven branches” or categories, which are given a different 
slant or focus depending upon the primary practice or ritual with which they 
are associated. Because the highest “field of merit” is the guru, these many 
preliminary practices are also included in guru yoga; and in some descrip- 
tions, guru yoga is understood to consist solely of preliminary practices. 
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The “seven branches” are: prostrations; making offerings of food or other 
items; confession of sins; feeling happiness at the virtue and good fortune 
of others; requesting the buddhas to ‘turn the wheel of Dharma’ — to impart 
their teachings; requesting the guru not to enter nirvana in order that they may 
continue to work for the spiritual good of others; and dedicating the merit of 
one’s spiritual practices and devotion to the benefit of other sentient beings.* 

Prostration is regarded as the antidote to pride, and is to be performed 
externally with the body and internally by visualization. While prostrating, 
Patrul Rinpoche suggests visualizing 


a hundred, then a thousand, then innumerable bodies like your own, 
as numerous as the particles of dust in the universe. At the same time, 
visualize that all beings, as infinite as space itself, are prostrating 
with you. 

Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT p.317 


To avoid distraction — performing the bodily prostrations mechanically while 
“looking around everywhere” — mind and speech should be occupied by focus- 
ing on the recitation of appropriate texts and prayers. The bodily prostrations, 
too, involve complex movements, requiring concentration: 


I join my hands above my head 
like an opening lotus bud, 
and with countless bodies amassed in clouds 
I prostrate to the buddhas of the ten directions. 
Mahanirvana Siitra, in WMPT p.318 


Patrul Rinpoche instructs: 


Put your hands together and place them on the crown of your head, 
then at your throat, and then at your heart, to purify the obscurations 
of body, speech, and mind respectively. Then touch the floor with your 
body at the five points — the forehead, the palms of the two hands, and 
the two knees — in order to purify the obscurations of the five poisons 
and obtain the blessings of body, speech, mind, qualities, and activity. 
Then stand up straight, put your hands together again and continue 
the prostrations in the same way. 

Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT pp.318-19 


He adds that the prostrations should be performed mindfully: 


It is not right to wave your arms around without placing your hands 
together; nor should you just bend forward without touching your 
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knees and forehead to the ground; nor should you stay bent over when 
you get up, without standing up straight again. To prostrate like that is 
disrespectful. It is said that the fully ripened effects of doing prostra- 
tion without standing up straight is to be reborn as a hunchback dwarf. 
We do prostrations in the hope of benefiting from them, so there is no 
point in doing them in a way that will only result in a deformed body. 
Even if you cannot do many prostrations, make the effort to ensure 
that however many you can do, they are all done impeccably. It is 
meaningless to try to make prostrations easier by doing them on a 

slope, such as the side of a hill, or by any other such methods. 
Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT p.319 


He goes on to add that although there are many other ways to perform 
prostrations as “a gesture of homage and respect’, the most important thing 
is the focus and the correct mental attitude. “In this way, you should let the 
teacher’s outer, inner and secret qualities be imprinted on you, like a tsa tsa 
(a small clay icon of a deity) coming out of its mould.” Prostrations done in 
the right way, he maintains, “bring immeasurable benefits” .* 

The second of the “seven branches” is the making of offerings, and Patrul 
Rinpoche explains that for these to be effective, the principles of a devotional 
and focused mental attitude are again applicable. “As many offerings” should 
be made “as resources permit, ... without miserliness, hypocrisy, or ostenta- 
tion. These offerings are just support for your concentration.” Following 
external offerings, internal offerings should be performed mentally by means 
of visualization, 


filling the entire world and the whole of space with all the offerings 
of the human and celestial realms: flowers, incense, lamps, perfumed 
water, nourishments, palaces, landscapes, mansions, pleasure gardens, 
the seven attributes of royalty and the eight auspicious symbols, with 
the sixteen vajra goddesses dancing and singing, each one playing her 
own particular musical instrument.... 

Whatever we have the power to offer, the buddhas and bodhisattvas 
have the power to accept. So mentally take all the wealth that has no 
owner in all the human and celestial realms throughout the universe 
and make an offering of it. Then manifest as much wealth as you can 
with your imagination and offer that too. You can accumulate exactly 
the same merit in this way as you would if all those things were your 
own real possessions. You never need to think that you have nothing 
to offer. Whatever you or others have, and whatever you see, let your 
first thought always be to offer it to the three jewels and the root and 
lineage teachers. Mentally take whatever you find beautiful as you pass 
by, even pure flowing water or fields of flowers, and offer it all to the 
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three jewels, thus perfecting the accumulation of merit and wisdom 
in the midst of your other activities. 
Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT pp.321-22 


The third of the “seven branches” is the open confession of misdeeds: 


Confess by first thinking, “With intense shame and regret, I openly 
confess all my downfalls and harmful deeds, those I remember and 
those I do not, all the unmentionably negative things I have done in 
all my lives in samsara from time without beginning.... From now 
on, I will never repeat those misdeeds.” 

Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT p.322 


Confession is made while bearing in mind the positive antidotes to the 
imperfections that have resulted in misdeeds. The accompanying visualization 
recommended by Patrul Rinpoche is to imagine all misdeeds and imperfec- 
tions gathered together in a black heap on the tongue being destroyed by rays 
of lights pouring forth from the body, speech, and mind. 

The fourth category of preliminary exercises is to rejoice at the turning of 
the great wheel of Dharma by the multitude of buddhas and bodhisattvas, 
and at the good and positive deeds of other sentient beings. 

The fifth category is to imagine being in the presence of the buddhas, 
bodhisattvas and the vast array of other beings who work for the spiritual 
benefit of sentient beings, but who have “grown tired” of the “ungrateful and 
discouraging attitude” shown by those they would help, and who are intending 
to go into retirement, remaining in a “state of peace without teaching”. The 
practice is to visualize making a multitude of offerings to the buddhas and 
bodhisattvas, exhorting them to continue with their teaching. 

The sixth category is similar to the fifth, and consists of entreating 
the buddhas and bodhisattvas who have completed their work for other 
sentient beings, whether in this world or the spiritual realms, not to enter 
a nirvana from which they do not return, but to remain and continue with 
their work. 

Finally, the seventh category is to dedicate the merit acquired by oneself 
and others by performing these practices to the benefit of all sentient beings: 


Never forget to perform the dedication at the end of any meritorious 
act, great or small. Any source of merit not dedicated in this way 
will bear fruit only once and will then be exhausted. But whatever 
is dedicated to ultimate enlightenment will never be exhausted, even 
after bearing fruit a hundred times. Instead, it will increase and grow 
until perfect buddhahood is attained. 

Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT pp.325-26 
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As Patrul Rinpoche says, there are many variants on the theme, and various 
practices that are included in guru yoga. Sogyal Rinpoche, for instance, also 
from the Nyingma school, writes that there are four main stages to guru yoga: 
“invocation; merging your mind with the master through his heart essence, 
the mantra; receiving the blessing or empowerment; and uniting your mind 
with the master and resting in the nature of rig pa (pure awareness).’° He 
describes “invocation” as a process of visualization: 


Sit quietly. From the depths of your heart, invoke in the sky in front of 
you the embodiment of the truth in the person of your master, a saint, 
or an enlightened being. 

Try to visualize the master or buddha as alive, and as radiant and 
translucent as a rainbow. Believe with complete trust that all the bless- 
ings and qualities of the wisdom, compassion, and power of all the 
buddhas and enlightened beings are embodied in him or her. 

If you have difficulty visualizing the master, imagine this embodi- 
ment of truth simply as a being of light, or try to feel his or her perfect 
presence there in the sky before you: the presence of all the buddhas 
and masters. Let all the inspiration, joy, and awe you then feel take 
the place of visualization. Trust, simply, that the presence you are 
invoking is really there. The Buddha himself said: “Whoever thinks 
of me, I am in front of them.” My master Dudjom Rinpoche used to 
say that it does not matter if at the beginning you cannot visualize; 
what is more important is to feel the presence in your heart, and know 
that this presence embodies the blessings, compassion, energy, and 
wisdom of all the buddhas. 

Then, relaxing and filling your heart with the master’s presence, 
invoke him or her very strongly with all your heart and mind; with 
total trust, call upon him or her inwardly: “Help me, inspire me to 
purify all my karma and negative emotions, and to realize the true 
nature of my mind!” 

Then, with deep devotion, merge your mind with the master, and 
rest your mind in his or her wisdom mind. And as you do so, give 
yourself up to the master completely, saying to yourself something 
like: “Help me, now. Take care of me. Fill me with your joy and energy, 
your wisdom and compassion. Gather me into the loving heart of your 
wisdom mind. Bless my mind; inspire my understanding.” Then, 
Dilgo Khyentse Rinpoche (1910-1991) says, “There is no doubt that 
the blessing will enter your heart.” 

When we undertake this practice, it is a direct, skilful, and power- 
ful way to carry us beyond our ordinary mind and into the pure realm 
of the wisdom of rig pa. There, we recognize, come to discover, and 
acknowledge that all buddhas are present. 
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So, feeling the living presence of Buddha, of Padmasambhava, of 
your master, and simply opening your heart and mind to the embodi- 
ment of truth, really does bless and transform your mind. As you 
invoke the Buddha, your own buddha-nature is inspired to awaken 
and blossom, as naturally as a flower in sunlight. 

Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, TLDS pp.150-51 


Invoking the presence of the guru leads naturally to the use of a mantra to 
deepen the experience. This is the “main part of the practice”: 


When I come to this part of the practice, merging my mind with the 
master through the mantra, I recite the mantra Aum ah him vajra guru 
padma siddhi him, which I think of as actually being Padmasambhava, 
and the blessing of all the masters, in the form of sound. I imagine my 
whole being filled with him, and I feel, as I recite the mantra — which 
is his heart essence — that it vibrates and pervades me, as if hundreds 
of little Padmasambhavas in the form of sound were circulating inside 
me, transforming my whole being. 

Using the mantra, then, offer your heart and soul in fervent and 
one-pointed devotion, and merge and mix and blend your mind with 
Padmasambhava or your master. Gradually you will feel yourself com- 
ing closer to Padmasambhava, and closing the gap between you and his 
wisdom mind. Slowly, through the blessing and power of this practice, 
you will find you actually experience your mind being transformed 
into the wisdom mind of Padmasambhava and the master: you begin to 
recognize their indivisibility. Just as if you put your finger into water, 
it will get wet, and if you put it into fire, it will burn, so if you invest 
your mind in the wisdom mind of the buddhas, it will transform into 
their wisdom nature. 

What happens is that gradually your mind begins to find itself in 
the state of rig pa, as the innermost nature of mind is nothing other 
than the wisdom mind of all the buddhas. It is as if your ordinary mind 
gradually dies and dissolves, and your pure awareness, your buddha- 
nature, your inner teacher, is revealed. This is the true meaning of 
‘blessing’ — a transformation in which your mind transcends into the 
state of the absolute. 

This ‘maturing of the blessing’ is the heart and main part of the 
practice, to which you should devote the most time when you do the 
guru yoga practice. 

Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, TLDS p.151 


The final stage of guru yoga, according to Sogyal Rinpoche, is empowerment: 
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Imagine now that from the master thousands of brilliant rays of light 
stream out toward you, and penetrate you, purifying, healing, blessing, 
empowering, and sowing in you the seeds of enlightenment. To make 
the practice as rich and inspiring as possible, you could imagine it 
unfolding in these three phases: 

First, dazzling light, crystal white in colour, bursts out from the 
forehead of the master and enters the energy centre in your forehead 
and fills your whole body. This white light represents the blessing of 
the body of all the buddhas. It cleanses all the negative karma you have 
accumulated through negative actions of the body; it purifies the subtle 
channels of your psychophysical system; it gives you the blessing of 
the body of the buddhas; it empowers you for visualization practice; 
and it opens you to the realization of that compassionate energy of rig 
pa, the nature of mind, that is manifesting in everything. 

Second, a stream of ruby red light shines out from the throat of the 
master into the energy centre at your throat, filling your entire body. 
This red light represents the blessing of the speech of all the buddhas: 
it cleanses all the negative karma you have accumulated through harm- 
ful speech; it purifies the inner air of your psychophysical system; it 
gives you the blessing of the speech of the buddhas; it empowers you 
for mantra practice; and it opens you to the realization of the radiance 
of the nature of rig pa. 

Third, a stream of shimmering blue light, the colour of lapis lazuli, 
bursts out from the heart of the master into the energy centre at your 
heart, and fills your whole body. This blue light represents the blessing 
of the mind of the buddhas: it cleanses all the negative karma you 
have accumulated through negative activity of your mind; it purifies 
the creative essence, or energy, within your psychophysical system; 
it gives you the blessing of the mind of the buddhas; it empowers you 
for advanced yoga practices; and it opens you to the realization of the 
primordial purity of the essence of rig pa. 

Know and feel that you are now empowered, through the blessing, 
with the indestructible body, speech and mind of Padmasambhava, 
of all the buddhas. 

Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, TLDS pp.151—52 


Finally, the pure awareness of rig pa is attained: 


Now let the master dissolve into light and become one with you, in the 
nature of your mind. Recognize beyond any doubt that this sky-like 
nature of your mind is the absolute master. Where else would all the 
enlightened beings be but in the rig pa, in the nature of your mind? 
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Secure in that realization, in a state of spacious and carefree ease, 
you rest in the warmth, glory, and blessing of your absolute nature. You 
have arrived at the original ground: the primordial purity of natural 
simplicity. As you rest in this state of rig pa, you recognize the truth 
of Padmasambhava’s words: “Mind itself is Padmasambhava; there 
is no practice or meditation apart from that.” 

Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, TLDS pp.152—53 


The many other practices included in guru yoga are mostly variations on the 
same themes. Visualization, for instance, is practised, but the details of what 
is visualized may differ. It may also be necessary to set aside considerable 
periods of time for the practice. In the KGlachakra tradition (predominantly 
a practice of the Geluk school), the recommendation is to practise guru yoga 
six times a day. This is known as ‘six-session guru yoga’: 


Why do you need to do this practice every day? When you received 
the initiation, you took bodhisattva and tantric vows. You made a 
commitment to do the six-session guru yoga practice six times a day. 
You also vowed to achieve enlightenment in order to be of benefit to 
all sentient beings. If you want to be able to achieve enlightenment 
quickly, then you have to take on more responsibilities and commit- 
ments. It will not be possible without hard work.... 

If you lack time to do a full Kalachakra six-session guru yoga 
practice with all its visualizations, one can simply meditate on the 
essence of the practice. Even though you are very busy and have many 
responsibilities, it is important to hold the essence of Kdlachakra 
practice in your mind at all times. You need to remain focused on the 
essential points: refuge, renunciation, bodhichitta, accumulation of 
merit, and right view. This is what is of benefit. 

Jhado Rinpoche, Essence of the Kdlacakra Six-Session 
Guru Yoga Practice, in ALSE p.458 


Given the human capacity to forget the temporary nature of life in this world, 
mystics and spiritual teachers have never tired of pointing out that life is a 
journey towards death; and that what happens at and after death is directly 
related to the way in which life has been lived and the attitudes inculcated. 
With this in mind, Sogyal Rinpoche describes the benefits of the practice of 
guru yoga in the intermediate, after-death state (bardo): 


To create the most positive possible imprint on the mind-stream before 
death is essential. The most effective practice of all to achieve this is 
a simple practice of guru yoga, where the dying person merges his 
or her mind with the wisdom mind of the master, or Buddha, or any 
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enlightened being. Even if you cannot visualize your master at this 
moment, try at least to remember him, think of him in your heart, and 
die in a state of devotion. When your consciousness awakens again 
after death, this imprint of the master’s presence will awaken with you, 
and you will be liberated. If you die remembering the master, then the 
possibilities of his or her grace are limitless: even the display of sound, 
light and colour in the bardo of dharmata (inherent nature) may arise 
as the master’s blessing and the radiance of his or her wisdom nature. 
If the master is present at the deathbed, he or she will ensure that the 
mind-stream of the dying person is imprinted with his or her presence. 
The master may, to retrieve the dying person from other distractions, 
make some striking and significant remark. He or she might say in a 
loud voice: “Remember me!” The master will draw the dying person’s 
attention in whatever way is necessary, and create an indelible impres- 

sion that will return as a memory of the master in the bardo state. 
Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, TLDS p.240 


See also: nishpanna-krama, sngon ’gro, utpatti-krama. 


Dilgo Khyentse, Wish-Fulfilling Jewel, WJGY p.3. 

Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT p.313. 

Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT p.317. 

Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT pp.317-32. 
Patrul Rinpoche, Words of My Perfect Teacher, WMPT p.320. 

Sogyal Rinpoche, Tibetan Book of Living and Dying, TLDS pp.149-50. 


OO: ON. ee 


gyan marg, gyan mat, gyan yog(a) (H) Lit. teaching (mat), path (marg), or yoga 
of knowledge (gyan); Vedanta philosophy. See jnana yoga. 


habs al-nafas (A/P), habs-i dam (P) Lit. containment (habs) of the breath (dam, 
nafas); habs also means imprisonment; a Sufi term for breath control as a 
meditative practice; also called pds-i anfas (watching the breaths). 


See also: pas-i anfas dashtan, pranayama. 


hadrah (A), hazrat (P) Lit. presence, manifestation, appearance, sign; in Sufism, 
the presence of God, the presence of a spiritual master, the manifestation or 
presence of the Divine at a particular level of creation; also used to designate 
a form of group dhikr (remembrance), the purpose of dhikr being to enter into 
the divine presence; sometimes used as a name for dhikr al-sadr (invocation 
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of the heart, which involves chanting and dancing); also, an epithet of respect 
and reverence, used in both secular and religious contexts, as in Hazrat ‘Inayat 


Khan, Hazrat ‘Isa (Jesus), or Hazrat Maryam (Mary, the mother of Jesus). 


See also: dhikr, al-Hadarat al-[lahiyah al-Khams (4.1). 


hagah (He) Lit. utter, speak, repeat; spiritually, to repeat words as part of a method 


of meditation with the intention of focusing the mind; a verb from which three 
terms for meditation — higayon, hagig, and hagut — are derived. 

The renowned eleventh-century biblical commentator Rashi (Rabbi 
Shlomo Yizhaki, 1040-1105) observes that hagah means contemplation 
(hitbonenut).' The Midrash to the biblical book of Ecclesiastes also says that 
“the heart meditates (hagah).”? 

In some instances, hagah has connotations of both speech and thought; 
sometimes it refers to a non-verbal human expression of sound. Rabbi David 
Kimhi (1160-1235), a noted linguist and biblical commentator, wrote that 
hagah denotes a sound or thought repeated over and over like the cooing of 
a dove or the roaring of a lion. The common factor in these uses of the term 
is the repetition of words or sounds, either mentally or audibly. 

It is surmised that in biblical times, the prophets, mystics and spiritual 
seekers practised a form of meditation involving the repetition of words or 
sounds, either audibly or inaudibly. Just as the ramblings and distractions 
of the mind are universally recognized as the greatest human impediment to 
awareness of the Divine, so too is control of the mind through concentration 
on particular verbal formulae a universally used solution to the problem. 

Higayon, hagig and hagah are found in the Psalms: 


May the words of my mouth 
and the meditation (higayon) of my heart 
be acceptable unto You, O God, 
my rock and my redeemer. 
Psalms 19:15, KB 


In Your name I lift up my hands.... 
On my bed I remember (zakhar) You, 
and meditate (hagah) on You in the watches of the night. 
Psalms 63:5, 7; cf. KB 


Give ear to my words, O Lord, 
consider my meditation (hagig). 

Hearken to the voice of my cry, 
my King and my God, 

For to You I will pray (et-palel). 
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My voice you will hear in the morning, O Lord; 
In the morning I will direct my prayer to You, 
and will wait expectantly. 
Psalms 5:24; cf. KB 


The Psalms and the Talmud also speak of higayon on the harp or lyre, which 
refers to inner ecstasy and is an embodiment of “the reward of the righteous 
in the world to come.’* In Meditation and the Bible, the grammarian and 
biblical scholar Rabbi Aryeh Kaplan understands this “reward” of “joy” as 
the “ecstasy of the mystical experience’. He also interprets a passage from 
the Psalms as a reference to meditation rather than to external singing and 
the playing of musical instruments:° 


It is good to give thanks to the Lord, 
and to sing praise to your Name, O most High: 
To relate our steadfast love in the morning, 
and your faithfulness every night, 
Upon an instrument of ten strings and upon the harp (nevel): 
to the melody (higayon) of the lyre (kinor). 
Psalms 92:2-4; cf: KB 


Based on Rabbi David Kimhi’s etymological analysis of hagah, Aryeh Kaplan 
also shows that the same root is used to express removal and purification, as 
in the advice given in Proverbs: “Remove (hagah) the dross from silver, ... 
remove (hagah) the wicked from before the king.””’ 

An alternative derivation was suggested by Rabbi Solomon Pappenheim 
(1740-1814), a German philologist and writer of a remarkable Hebrew 
thesaurus, Yeri “at Shlomo. Pappenheim maintains that hagah comes from a 
two-letter root, h-g, related to nahag, which means to lead or to steer, suggest- 
ing focused activity directed towards one goal, perhaps a meditative practice 
that directs the thoughts to a particular focus.* Kaplan concludes from this 
that hagah as a reference to meditation denotes “the purifying and clearing 
of the mind, so as to direct it toward one goal”. He continues by explaining 
that the Hebrew word hegeh, from the same root, means the rudder of a ship. 
In reference to meditation, therefore, hagah provides “the mind with a rudder 
and helm so that it no longer drifts aimlessly in a sea of thought’. 

Kaplan also relates hagah to gah, meaning brightness, from which the term 
nogah (glow, as in the glow of dawn) is derived. He goes on to relate nogah 
to the inner spiritual light, including the glow of light and fire in Ezekiel’s 
vision,'° which he suggests is the light of the true inner meditative dawn." 
Nogah is one of the four kinds of spiritual light described by kabbalists as 
appearing during practice of the four paths of concentration. The four kinds 
of inner light are: bahir (brilliant), zohar (radiant), muvhak (scintillating) 
and nogah, the light that receives primal Zohar." 
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Kaplan discusses many other related roots, all enlarging and expanding 
upon the impact of hagah (as meditation) on the mental and spiritual state of 
the practitioner. The practice can be summarized, he concludes, as “directed 
existence”, using methods involving repetition of sounds or words in order 
to focus and clear the mind." 

Repetition of verbal formulae has long been practised as part of Jewish 
meditation. The Merkavah text Hekhalot Rabbati, from the talmudic period 
(C1st—6th CE), contains an instruction to repeat a phrase in order to bring 
about a state of consciousness in which the mystic can journey through inner 
realms. Later Jewish mystics used phrases, biblical verses, or even portions 
of the Mishnah as formulae repeated audibly or mentally to help concentrate 
the mind. The Hasidic master Rabbi Nahman of Bratslav (C18th—19th), 
taught the formulaic repetition of Ribbono shel ‘olam (Lord of the universe), 
a phrase that had been used for meditation as early as the first century CE by 
the talmudic scholar Shim‘on ben Shetah, and perhaps even in earlier times.* 


See also: hitbonenut. 


Rashi, Commentary on Joshua 1:8; Psalms 1:2, 63:7, 37:30, in MBAK p.111. 
Kohelet Rabbah 1:16, in MBAK p.111. 

Rabbi David Kimhi, ““HaGaH,” Sefer ha-Shorashim, SSDK, in MBAK p.112. 
Babylonian Talmud, Tractate Eruvin 21a, Arakhin 13b. 

Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and the Bible, MBAK pp.113-14. 

Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and the Bible, MBAK p.113. 

Proverbs 25:45. 

Solomon Pappenheim, Yiri ‘ot Shelomo, YSP/ fol.99b, in MBAK p.113. 
Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and the Bible, MBAK pp.113-14. 

Ezekiel 1:4. 

. Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and the Bible, MBAK pp.116-17. 

. Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and the Bible, MBAK pp.116-17. 

. Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and the Bible, MBAK, p.115. 

. Aryeh Kaplan, Jewish Meditation, JMAK pp.56-57. 
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hamshakhat ha-mahshavah (He) Lit. drawing down (hamshakhat) the divine 


thought (ha-mahshavah); a kabbalistic term for drawing down the divine 
will, influence, or shefa (outpouring, overflow). 

In his Sefer Ozar Hayyim (‘Treasury of Life’), Rabbi Isaac of Akko 
(1250-1340) describes the practice, providing detailed instructions on how 
to utter each word and letter of the prayer, Shema Yisrael (‘Hear, O Israel’), 
especially the names of God Yahweh and Elohim. While reciting the sylla- 
bles of the prayer, a meditator should, in his focused imagination, visualize 
each sefirah (emanation of a divine quality) and its associated divine power 
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or quality, moving from one to the next higher until he reaches the Source, 
which is Ayn-Sof (the Infinite).' He should then draw down the divine power 
into himself, 


in a continuous path of meditative movement and passage from 
the heights of Infinity (Ayn-Sof) down into his own mind. In this 
conception, a line of connections is posited between the mystic’s 
consciousness (his sekhel), the sefirot that sit atop his head (and 
which presumably send forth divine energy into the devotee), and the 
wellspring of Ayn-Sof that stands supreme. Such is the meaning of the 
envisioned sefirotic ladder atop the mystic’s head — he is instructed 
to ascend and descend the rungs of Divinity, all the while retaining 
an awareness of the manner in which his own self ... is linked to the 
continuous chain of divine energy. He ascends from below to the 
summit of Infinity, and, by necessity, he returns to himself (via the 
lower sefirot) once again. 

Eitan Fishbane, As Light Before Dawn, LBDF pp.201-2 


The anonymous author of Sha‘arei Zedek (“Gates of Righteousness’), who 
is thought to have been Isaac’s contemporary and a disciple of Abraham 
Abulafia, describes the same practice. The author says that by this means, a 
practitioner will come to know certain things, though he will be unaware of 
how he acquired that knowledge: 


He should greatly refine and draw downward (le-hamshekh) the 
thought (mahshavah), and seek to concentrate (va-yitboded) on it, 
that no man should contaminate his thought; ... and he will see that 
he has great power in all the wisdoms, for such is its nature; and he 
will say that a given matter was revealed to him as if a prophecy, and 
he will not know the cause. 

Sha‘arei Zedek, SZGS fol.59b, in SEKI pp.111—12 


Adding a magical element to the practice, Moses Cordovero (1522-1570), in 
his Pardes Rimmonim (“Orchard of Pomegranates’ ), ascribes specific colours 
to each sefirah. He recommends both the visualization and wearing of these 
colours in order to draw down the shefa that is associated with each sefirah, 
in order to invoke the flow of divine energy that bears its imprint. He also 
counsels the wearing of amulets: 


There is no doubt that the colours can align you to the functioning of 
the sefirot and the drawing down of their overflow (shefa). Thus, when 
a person needs to draw down the overflow (shefa) of mercy (rahamim) 
from the (sefirah of) Hesed, let him imagine the name of the sefirah 
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with the colour that is appropriate to what he needs, in front of him. 
If he (focuses upon) supreme Hesed, (let him imagine) the outermost 
white. ... Likewise, when he undertakes some particular activity and 
is in need of the overflow (shefa) of (the attribute of Judgment), let 
him dress in red clothes and imagine the form (of the letters of) the 
tetragrammaton (the four-letter Name of God, YHWH) in red; and 
so on in the case of all the practices that cause the descent of the 
outpourings (shefa).... Certainly in this manner (we may explain) 
the meaning of the amulets. When a person prepares an amulet for 
Hesed, let him imagine the (divine) name in a bright white, since then 
the functioning of that name will be augmented. 

Moses Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim 10:1.1, PRC fol.59b; cf. in HEMI pp.67-68 


Cordovero also advocates drawing down the shefa through the use of divine 
names, including a ‘hidden’, seventy-two-letter name, of which Abulafia 
developed his own understanding: 


Several of the early ones explained that by the combination and per- 
mutation of the seventy-two-letter holy name or the other names, after 
great concentration (hitbodedut), the righteous man, who is worthy 
and enlightened (maskil) in such matters, will have a portion of the 
divine Voice (bat Kol) revealed to him, in the sense of, “The spirit of 
God spoke in me, and His word was on my lips.’””? 
Moses Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim 30:3.2, 
PRC fol.69b; cf, in HEMI p.69, SEKI p.128 


Cordovero died young, and Rabbi Isaac Luria became the leader of the fel- 
lowship of kabbalists in Safed. According to Luria’s disciple Rabbi Hayyim 
Vital, two phases of spiritual practice are needed to reunite the soul with 
its divine Source, the primal divine Light: firstly, the ascent of the spirit, 
and secondly, the drawing down of the spiritual light to fill the soul. This is 
achieved by concentration practices involving the repetition and visualiza- 
tion of transposed and recombined permutations of the letters and names of 
God, the angels, and various biblical passages, as well as intense meditation 
exercises known as kavanot (intentions) and yihudim (unification): 


For this drawing down of the (divine) thought (hamshakhat ha- 
mahshavah) certainly never comes about by itself, but (is effected) 
solely by the kavanot and yihudim transmitted to the disciple by the 
prophet who taught him the art of prophecy.... By these yihudim he 
was then enabled to drawn down the light and the thought (mahshavah) 
according to his wish, and this is the ultimate purpose of the whole 
subject of prophecy. 

Hayyim Vital, Sha‘arei Kedushah 3:6, SKHV, SKHZ p.59 
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According to kabbalists such as Vital, ‘drawing down’ the divine presence 
into the soul is the correct or positive form of spiritual practice, contrasted 
with the attempt to ‘ascend’ to the spiritual regions through the manipulation 
of divine names and divine ‘oaths (hashba‘ot)’. Vital’s school believed that 
‘ascension’ practices magnified the ego, since the individual saw himself 
ascending to God’s level by his own volition. Becoming receptive to divine 
grace and being filled with His presence was regarded as a superior practice, 
resulting in the descent of the divine will.* 


See also: hashba‘ot, ruhaniyyut, shefa (3.1), yihudim. 


1. Isaac of Akko, Sefer Ozar Hayyim, SOHT fol.39a, in SEKT p.150 (n.53). 

2. 2 Samuel 23:2. 

3. See R.J. Zwi Werblowsky, “The Safed Revival,” in JS2 pp.26—28; Lawrence 
Fine, Physician of the Soul, PSHC p.281. 

4. See R.J. Zwi Werblowsky, “The Safed Revival,” in JS2 p.27. 


hanka fuza (J) Lit. sitting (za) in the half-lotus (hanka) position; the half-lotus 
posture used in zazen. See zabuton. 


hashba‘ot (He) Lit. oaths, curses, magical formulae, incantations; used by Jewish 
kabbalists for practices that employ repetition of certain names, letters or 
phrases with the intention of controlling divine forces; formulae invoked to 
help the ascent through various levels or gates in the inner realms; regarded 
by some early kabbalists as a negative form of spiritual practice, liable to 
increase a practitioner’s ego, and contrasted with practices designed to invoke 
the descent of divine grace to a humble and supplicating soul. 

The practice of hashba‘ot is contrasted with the ‘positive’ practices 
of yihudim (repetition of unifying divine names) and hazkarat shemot 
(remembrance of names). In the practice of yihudim, names are created by 
combinations of Hebrew letters which are then repeated in numerous different 
sequences. In the practice of hazkarat shemot, repetition of the attributive 
names of God is intended to draw down divine energies upon the devotee. 
The purpose of repeating these names is to put the devotee in tune with the 
divine energies and thus engender receptivity to the divine will, so that the 
divine outpouring (shefa) may flow from the source into the individual mind 
and soul. 

Yihudim and hazkarat shemot are formulae of descent; hashba‘ot are 
formulae of ascent. Early kabbalists discouraged the practice of hashba‘ot 
as being negative and presumptuous, because they felt that it was sinful for 
man to try to ‘ascend’ to God’s level, since it implied the use of magic to 
attain supernatural powers, and inevitably resulted in magnification of the 
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ego. They felt that man should become receptive and let the divine power or 
grace ‘descend’ upon him and then take him up. 

According to Abraham Abulafia (1240-1291), however, hashba‘ot 
could be used for positive purposes through ascent — communion with 
God — rather than for attaining supernatural powers. Many of the meditation 
practices that he taught involved ascent. Rabbi Hayyim Vital (1543-1620) 
attributed the ascent of the Merkavah mystics (C1st BCE —C10th CE) to the 
use of hashba‘ot.' 


See also: hazkarat shemot, kavanot, merkavah, yihudim. 


1. See R.J. Zwi Werblowsky, “The Safed Revival,” in JS2 p.27. 


hatha yoga (S/H) Lit. yoga of force (hatha); the yoga of vigorous physical disci- 


pline; an alternative etymology sees hatha as derived from ha (sun) and tha 
(moon); hence, the yoga of joining the sun and the moon, corresponding to 
the pingald and ida, the positive and negative currents of prana (subtle life 
energy) in the body. 

Hatha yoga consists chiefly of physical postures (Gsanas and mudras); 
muscular locks or contractions (bandhas), often as a part of an dsana or 
mudra; practices or techniques (karmas, kriyas) for purifying the body; and 
control of the breath and subtle life energy (prandyama).' One of the yogic 
texts, the Gheranda Samhita, advises: 


Like unto an unbaked earthen pot thrown in water, the body is soon 
decayed (in this world). Bake it hard in the fire of hatha yoga in order 
to strengthen and purify it. 

Gheranda Samhita 1:8; cf: GSV p.2 


Hatha yoga’s preoccupation with physical exercises stems from the under- 
standing that the gross or physical body (sthila-sharira) is connected with 
and affects the prana (subtle life energy) and the complex system of nddis 
(channels) and chakras (wheels, centres) within the body through which 
the prana flows and is administered. The health and well-being of the 
physical body is also determined by the flow and balance of prana. It is by 
purifying and awakening inner consciousness of these energies by means of 
pranayama that the aspiring yogi rises from the physical body and, passing 
through the brahmarandhra, the subtle ‘opening’ in the crown of the head, 
experiences samadhi (absorption) in sahasrara (‘thousand-rayed’, the 
thousand-petalled lotus). 

The purification, balancing and harmonizing of the subtle prana is greatly 
aided by the dhautis (cleansing) of the physical body, together with the various 
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asanas, mudras, bandhas, and breathing exercises. Hatha yoga shares many 
elements with ashtdanga (also called raja yoga) and other forms of yoga of 
which the essential meditational technique is pranayama. 

Nevertheless, hatha yoga is a means to an end, not the end itself, as the 
Hatha Yoga Pradipikd, one of the definitive yogic texts, says: 


All the practices of hatha and laya yoga (absorption yoga) are but the 
means to attain raja yoga (samadhi). One who attains rdja yoga is 
victorious over kdla (death, time). 

Hatha Yoga Pradipikd 4:103; cf. HYPM p.590 


Traditionally, there are said to be 8,400,000 different Gsanas of which 
eighty-four were revealed to man by Shiva, who is commonly portrayed as 
the primal ascetic and yogi. The number relates to the wheel of eighty-four 
(chaurast kG chakra), the eighty-four laksha (a laksha is 100,000) categories 
of creature into which the soul can transmigrate. To these are added twenty- 
five or more other postures (mudras) and six preliminary cleansing practices 
(shat-karmas). 

The Gsanas include such postures as siddhdsana, padmasana (lotus pos- 
ture), and so on. The mudras include the mahadmudra and khechari-mudra, 
and several important bandhas like mahabandha, uddiyana-bandha, and 
jalandhara-bandha. The shat-karmas are dhauti-karma, neti-karma, vasti- 
karma, nauli- or lauliki-karma, trataka-karma, and kap@la-bhati. All these 
are described below. 

Many breathing exercises (prandyama), integrated with the various 
asanas, mudras and bandhas, are also employed — these being variants of 
puraka (inhalation), rechaka (exhalation), and kumbhaka (retention). Great 
store is placed on the voluntary cessation or retention of the breath (kevala- 
kumbhaka), during which the yogi enjoys a state of great peace and tranquillity 
wherein the normal activity of the mind is also suspended (unmani, samadhi). 

The aims of hatha yoga include the control and strengthening of the body 
and mind, the awakening and control of the kundalini together with the cur- 
rents of psychic energy and subtle life force or prana within the body, and 
the enjoyment of siddhis (miraculous and psychic powers). In traditional 
yogic and tantric texts, hatha yoga is generally seen as an integral part of 
the preparation for raja yoga, and it is impossible to separate the two into 
distinct practices. 

The body is first cleansed, purified and strengthened by the shat-karmas 
and the various Gsanas. These, together with the mudras and the bandhas, are 
integrated with increasingly involved breathing exercises and the repetition 
of mantras with the attention focused at different chakras. Together, these 
practices combine to cleanse the nddis, the subtle channels of prana. As the 
practice intensifies, it leads to the awakening of the latent pranic energy of 
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the kundalini, lying ‘coiled up’ in the miladhara chakra, at the rectum. The 
kundalini or prana then enters the central nddr in the spinal cord (sushumnd) 
and rises up. Ultimately, it reaches the a@j/d chakra, the centre between the 
eyebrows, also called the eye centre. From here, the yogi becomes absorbed 
in the chidakasha (the ‘sky’ of the body), which is the source of the pranas. 
Piercing through this, with the help of inner sound (ndda), the yogi may then 
reach the sahasrara. This is generally considered to be the culmination of 
the practice of yoga. The Hatha Yoga Pradipika, one of the primary texts on 
hatha yoga says: 


On hearing the nada, the mind, like a cobra, immediately becomes 
captivated and oblivious to all else, and becoming one-pointed 
(ekagrata), does not run elsewhere. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipikd 4:96; cf. HPSD (4:97) p.168, HYP p.60 


Comparing listening to the inner sound with other yogic practices, it asserts: 


There is no dsana like siddhdsana, no kumbhaka like kevala, no 
mudra like khechari, and no laya (absorption) of mind like ndda (the 
inner sound). 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:43; cf. HYPM p.116 


All of these practices, taken together, are known as rdja yoga, while the shat- 
karmas, together with the Gsanas, mudras and bandhas are the central part 
of hatha yoga. Pranayama is a part of both hatha and raja yoga. The Hatha 
Yoga Pradipika observes: 


In my opinion, those who are ignorant of raja yoga, and practise only 
hatha yoga, waste their energy fruitlessly. 
Hatha Yoga Pradipika 4:78; cf. HYP p.58 


Nevertheless, hatha yoga can be practised with great benefit simply for the 
purposes of physical health, relaxation, and mental well-being. This is the 
way that hatha yoga is generally known in modern times, especially outside 
India. In this case, there is no concentration on the different chakras, no 
repetition of mantras, and no attempt to awaken the kundalini. There are very 
occasional instances, however, where the kundalini awakens spontaneously 
and the chakras open, usually (it is said) due to performance of the practice 
in past lives. It is also possible for those of a highly imaginative disposition 
to persuade themselves that their kundalini has arisen or that their chakras 
have opened when this is not actually so. 

For this and other reasons, it is always advisable to have a competent 
teacher, even if the hatha yoga is practised purely for the purposes of physical 
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health. It is difficult to learn a system of integrated physical exercises from 
a book, since individuals vary in their strength and flexibility and often an 
individual cannot know whether the practice is being performed correctly 
and safely. 

Traditionally, yoga was practised after withdrawal from worldly life. The 
Hatha Yoga Pradipika paints an idyllic picture of a yogi’s retreat: 


The hatha yogi should live alone in a small hermitage (matha) and 
practise in a place the length of a bow (one and a half metres), where 
there is no hazard from rocks, fire or water, and which is in a well 
administered and virtuous kingdom (nation or town), where good 
alms can easily be attained. 

This is the description of the yoga hermitage (matha) as prescribed 
by the siddhas (adepts) for hatha yoga practitioners. The room for 
sadhana (practice) should have a small door, without aperture (win- 
dow), holes or cracks, being neither too high nor too low. It should 
be spotlessly clean, wiped with cow manure and free from animals 
or insects. Outside, there should be an open platform with thatched 
roof, a well, and a surrounding fence. The appearance of the hermitage 
should be pleasant. 

In this manner, dwelling in the hermitage, without too much think- 
ing, yoga should be practised in the manner instructed by the guru. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:12-14; cf: HYPM pp.40, 43, 47 


The writer then outlines the basic rules of conduct upon which the prac- 
tice should be based, although lists of the ten yamas (restraints) and 
niyamas (observances) are absent from some manuscripts. In a later verse, 
the Hatha Yoga Pradipika also says that ahimsa is one of the niyamas,? 
although here it is listed as one of the yamas. As witnessed by the variations 
between extant manuscripts, the Hatha Yoga Pradipika has had a history 
of redaction, something common among ancient texts where all copies 
were handwritten: 


Overeating, exertion, talkativeness, (blind) adherence to rules, being 
in the company of common people and a vacillating mind are the six 
things that destroy yoga. 

Enthusiasm, perseverance, discrimination, unshakable faith, cour- 
age and avoiding the company of common people are the six causes 
that bring success in yoga. 

Non-violence (ahimsda), truth (satya), non-stealing (asteya), 
continence (brahmacharya), forgiveness (kshama), fortitude (dhriti), 
compassion (dayda), humility (a@rjava), moderate diet (mitahdra) and 
cleanliness (shaucha) are the ten yamas (restraints). 
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Self-discipline (tapas), contentment (samtosha), belief in God 
(astikya), charity (dana), worship of God (Ishvara-pijana), listening 
to recitations of sacred scriptures (siddhdnta vakya shravana), modesty 
(hrt), resolve (mati), recitation (japa, of mantras), and sacrifice (huta) 
are the ten niyamas (observances). 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:15—16; cf. HYPM pp.50, 54, 56 


The Gheranda Samhita outlines the basic practices: 


The seven exercises appertaining to this training of the body are the 
following: purificatory, strengthening, steadying, calming, those 
leading to lightness, perception, and absorption. 


1. Purification is acquired by the regular performance of the six 
practices (shat-karma). 

. Asana (posture) gives strength (dridhatd). 

Mudra gives steadiness (sthirata). 

. Pratyahdara (detachment from the senses) gives calmness (dhairyata). 

. Pranayama gives lightness (laghima). 

. Dhydna (meditation) gives perception (pratyakshatva) of self. 
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. Samadhi gives utter detachment (nirliptata), which is verily the 
(highest) freedom. 
Gheranda Samhita 1:9-11; cf. GSV pp.2-3 


The Shat-karmas or Shat-kriyas (Six Cleansing Practices) 
The shat-karmas (six practices) are sometimes called the shat-kriyas, which 
has the same meaning. According to the Hatha Yoga Pradipika: 


Dhauti, vasti, neti, trataka, nauli, and kapdala-bhati — these are known 
as the shat-karma. ... They have manifold, wondrous results and are 
held in high esteem by eminent yogis... . 

By the shat-karmas, one is freed from excesses of the doshas (bod- 
ily humours). Then pranayama is practised, and success is achieved 
without strain. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 2:22-23, 36, HYPM pp.186, 188, 224 


1. Dhauti-karma, dhauti-kriya (cleansing practice); also known as vdso- 
dhauti or vastra-dhauti (cloth cleansing).? A bandage of fine cloth about 
three inches wide and five feet long is used. The cloth is soaked in water and 
as much as possible is swallowed, the amount being increased daily until the 
entire soaked cloth can be swallowed, the upper end being held firmly in the 
teeth. The cloth is then slowly pulled out through the mouth, and the stomach 
is thereby cleansed. The process is repeated until the cleansing is complete: 
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A strip of wet cloth, four digits wide (three inches) and fifteen hand- 
spans (about five feet) in length is slowly swallowed and then pulled 
out, as instructed by the guru. This is known as dhauti. 

There is no doubt that coughs, asthma, diseases of the spleen, 
leprosy and twenty kinds of diseases caused by excess mucus are 
destroyed through the effects of dhauti-karma. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipikd 2:24-25; cf. HYPM pp.190, 196 


The purpose of the practice is to cleanse the stomach and the intestines. The 
Gheranda Samhita describes various additional dhautis, which fall into four 
categories: antar-dhauti (internal cleansing), danta-dhauti (cleansing the 
teeth), hrid-dhauti (cleansing the heart), and miila-shodhana (cleansing the 
rectum). These categories are themselves further subdivided.* 

In one, water is slowly swallowed and, by careful muscular contractions, 
passed through the stomach and intestines and out through the rectum 
(varisara-dhauti, cleansing by means of water). In another, the same exercise 
is performed with air (vatasara-dhauti, cleansing by means of air). In another, 
the intestines are repeatedly pressed from the navel towards the spine in order 
to stimulate digestion (agnisara-dhauti, cleansing by means of fire). 

Other dhautis involve cleansing the root of the tongue, the external ear 
canal, the frontal sinuses, and cleaning the teeth with black catechu (acacia) 
powder. In other practices, vomiting is induced in order to rid the stomach of 
impurities. The purpose of all of these is to cleanse the body completely, so 
that good health may be maintained and illnesses eliminated, and so that the 
pranas may be balanced and able to rise up without hindrance or difficulty 
during the practice of pranayama. 


2. Vasti-karma, vasti-kriya (enema practice); a form of enema in which the 
practitioner — sitting in water up to the navel — draws up water through the 
rectum by means of muscular control, using a smooth and flexible tube such 
as a green bamboo stick about twelve inches long inserted into the anus. The 
water is held inside for some while and then forcibly expelled, thus cleansing 
the lower part of the intestines: 


Sitting in utkatasana (sitting on the heels), navel deep in water, insert 
a tube into the anus and contract the anus. This cleansing with water 
is called vasti-karma. Enlargement of the glands and spleen, and all 
diseases arising from excess wind (vata), bile and mucus are elimi- 
nated from the body through the practice of vasti. By practising jala 
(water) vasti, the appetite increases, the body glows, excess doshas 
(bodily humours) are destroyed and the dhdtus (fundamental bodily 
elements), senses, and mind are purified. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 2:26-28, HYPM pp.197, 200 
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Cleansing the bowels with water is known as jala-vasti. There is another kind 
of vasti-karma (sthala-vasti) practised without water: 


Assuming the posture called paschimottandsana (body folded forward 
along the outstretched legs, like a jackknife), let him move the intes- 
tines slowly downwards, then contract and dilate the sphincter muscle 
of the anus with ashvini-mudra. By this practice of yoga, constipation 
never occurs; it also increases gastric fire and cures flatulence. 
Gheranda Samhita 1:48-49; cf. GSV p.9 


3. Neti-karma, neti-kriya. Cleaning the nasal passage and upper part of the 
throat by passing a waxed silk thread through each of the nostrils in turn and 
bringing it out through the mouth:> 


Insert a soft thread through the nose to the length of one handspan 
so that it comes out of the mouth. This is called neti by the siddhas 
(adepts). Neti cleanses the cranium and bestows clairvoyance. It also 
destroys all diseases that manifest above the throat. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipikd 2:29-30; cf. HYPM pp.202, 206 


4. Nauli-karma, nauli-kriya. The rhythmic churning of the intestinal region. 
The practitioner sits erect in the lotus posture and, lowering the shoulders 
and keeping the back in a vertically upright position, moves the abdomen 
right and left, as well as up and down. This kind of churning movement of 
the abdomen removes all wind from the stomach and cleanses the inside: 


Lean forward, protrude the abdomen and rotate (the muscles) from 
right to left with speed. This is called nauli by the siddhas. 

Nauliis foremost of the hatha yoga practices. It kindles the diges- 
tive fire, removing indigestion, sluggish digestion and all disorders of 
the doshas (bodily humours), and brings about happiness. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 2:33-34, HYPM pp.215, 219 


The word naulz is of uncertain derivation, and has been variously interpreted. 
Because of the churning of the abdominal muscles, nauli-karma is also called 
lauliki (rolling): 


With great force move the stomach and intestines from one side to the 
other. This is called /aulikt yoga. It destroys all diseases and increases 
the bodily fire. 

Gheranda Samhita 1:52; cf: GSV p.10 


5. Trataka-karma, trataka-kriyd (fixing practice) or trataka-dhyana (fixing 
contemplation). Gazing for a prolonged period at any small object in order 
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to increase the powers of concentration. When tears come to the eyes, they 
are closed until dry, and the cycle repeated several times. The object of 
concentration can be anything, such as a mustard seed or a black spot on a 
white wall, but is often the flame of a candle or small oil lamp: 


Looking intently with an unwavering gaze at a small point until tears 
are shed, is known as trataka by the Gcharyas (teachers). 

Trataka eradicates all eye diseases, fatigue and sloth, and closes the 
doorway creating these problems. It should be carefully kept secret 
like a golden casket. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 2:31-32, HYPM pp.208, 212 


The object or point of concentration is known as a lakshya (spot or mark). 
Other lakshyas commonly chosen for concentration are the tip of the nose, 
the midpoint between the eyebrows (the eye centre), and the crown of the 
head. The latter two, of course, require internal concentration. 

Other variations include gazing at the rising sun, best done in winter 
because the strength of the summer sun will damage the eyes. The practitioner 
is Said to gain miraculous powers, dependent upon the degree of concentra- 
tion attained. 

In a similar exercise, trikuti-dhyana, the practitioner sits in padmdsana 
(lotus position) and first fixes his gaze upon the tip of his nose; then gradually 
taking the attention inward, he holds it at the a@jiia chakra. The mind is held in 
concentration by mental repetition of a mantra. The practice provides training 
in concentration which aids in the development of mental clarity, imagination, 
and the consideration of mental concepts. For an ardent practitioner, it can 
also aid in developing inner vision (nirat), helping to take the soul into the 
astral plane. In this context, trikuti refers to the meeting of the three nddis 
(currents of prana) of ida, pingald and sushumnd at the centre behind the eyes. 


6. Kapdala-bhati (shining skull). Air is drawn in rapidly, but without 
force, through one nostril and out through the other. Alternatively, water is 
drawn in through the two nostrils and out through the mouth, or in through 
the mouth and out through the nostrils. This helps in the elimination of 
mucus problems: 


By this yoga practice one becomes like Kamadeva (deity of love). Old 

age never comes to him and decrepitude never disfigures him. The 

body becomes healthy, elastic, and mucus problems are eliminated. 
Gheranda Samhita 1:59-60; cf. GSV p.11 


Other cleansing exercises are also used in hatha yoga, either replacing or in 
addition to one or other of the above. A number of these are listed in texts 
such the Gheranda Samhita and the Hatha Yoga Pradipika. 
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The Eighty-Four Asanas 
In modern times, dsanas (postures) are the feature most commonly identified 
with hatha yoga: 


Prior to everything, dsana is spoken of as the first part of hatha yoga. 
By the practice of Gsanas, one gets steadiness of body and mind, 
diseaselessness, and flexibility of the limbs. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:17; cf: HYPM p.67 


According to tradition, it is said: 


There are eighty-four hundred thousand dGsanas described by Shiva. 
The postures are as many in number as there are numbers of species 
of living creatures in this universe. 
Among them, eighty-four are the best; and among these eighty-four, 
thirty-two have been found useful for mankind in this world. 
Gheranda Samhita 2:1-2; cf. GSV p.12 


The hatha yoga Gsanas represent a complete system of postures designed 
to stretch, exercise, and tone every muscle in the body. There are stand- 
ing postures and sitting postures, postures for certain ailments or bodily 
conditions, and so on. Generally, if there is a posture to stretch a group of 
muscles one way, there will be a counter-balancing posture to stretch them 
the other way. The postures also bear a close relationship to the system of 
nadts. Particular postures energize and balance particular aspects of bodily 
pranic organization. 

Ancient texts also recommend various postures for meditation, and 
although the selections may differ, two — siddhasana and padmdsana — are 
invariably included: 


1. Siddhasana (Accomplished Posture, Posture of the Adepts) 


Eighty-four dsanas were taught by Shiva. Out of these, I shall now 
describe the four important ones. Siddhdsana, padmdsana, simhdsana, 
and bhadrasana, these are the four main dsanas. Always sit comfort- 
ably in siddhasana because it is the best. 

Press the perineum with the heel of one of the feet, place the other 
foot on top of the genitals. Having done this, rest the chin on the chest. 
Remaining still and steady, with the senses controlled, gaze steadily 
into the eyebrow centre; it breaks open the door to liberation. This is 
called siddhasana.... 

Just as moderate diet (mitahdra) is the most important of the yamas 
(restraints), and non-violence (ahimsda) of the niyamas (observances), 
so the siddhas know that siddhdsana is the most important of the 
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asanas. Of all the eighty-four dsanas, siddhasana should always be 
practised. It purifies the 72,000 nddis. 

The yogi who meditates on atmd (self, soul), takes moderate and 
pure food and practises siddhdasana for twelve years, attains perfection 
or siddhi. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:33-36, 38-40; cf: HYPM pp.100-2, 109-11 


2. Padmasana (Lotus Posture) 


Place the right foot on the left thigh and the left foot on the right thigh, 
cross the hands behind the back and firmly hold the toes. Press the 
chin against the chest and look at the tip of the nose. This is called 
padmasana, the destroyer of a yogi’s diseases. 

Place the feet on the thighs, soles upward, palms in the middle of 
the groin, facing upward. 

Gaze at the nose tip, keeping the tongue pressed against the root 
of the upper teeth and the chin against the chest, and slowly raise the 
prana upward. 

This is called padmdasana, destroyer of all diseases. Ordinary people 
cannot achieve this posture, only the few wise ones on earth can. 

(Sitting in padmdsana) keeping the palms one above the other, the 
chin against the chest and contemplating Him (the supreme Self) in 
the mind (chitta), repeatedly draw the prana up from the anal region 
and bring the inhaled prana downwards. (Thus, joining the two), one 
gets the highest knowledge by awakening the shakti (kundalini). 

The yogi who, seated in padmasana, inhales through the entrances 
of the nadis, filling them with maruta (prana), gains liberation; there 
is no doubt about it. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:44-49; cf. HYPM pp.117, 123-24 


Just as closing the eyes shuts off visual impressions from the outside, helping 
to still the mind and withdraw it from external sensations, so too padmdsana 
or the simpler cross-legged posture helps in meditation. By crossing one ankle 
over the other and by placing the wrists on the knees, sensation is reduced 
from the feet and hands, the most sensitive part of the limbs. By folding the 
legs up beneath the body, the attention readily withdraws to the main part of 
the body. Energy is thus conserved and concentration can begin. The posture 
also has certain health benefits. In padmdsana, the left leg is crossed over the 
right, which is the reverse of vajraparyanka (vajra posture), the traditional 
cross-legged pose of the Buddha, in which the right leg is crossed over the left. 


3. Shavasana (Corpse Posture) 


A third well-known posture is worthy of mention alongside siddhasana and 
padmasana: 
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Lying flat on the ground with the face upwards, in the manner of a 
dead body, is shavdsana. It removes tiredness, and enables the mind 
(and whole body) to relax. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:32, HYPM p.98 


Shavasana usually concludes a session. The practitioner lies on his back on 
the floor, completely relaxed, with the eyes shut. This posture is also used in 
some meditational practices in which the attention is concentrated at the eye 
centre with the repetition of a mantra such as so’ham (I am That) or aham 
Brahmasmi (1 am Brahman). 


Mudras 

The mudras of hatha yoga cover a variety of exercises, some seemingly 
bizarre. In the mdtangini (elephant) mudra, for example, the yogi stands up to 
his neck in water. He breathes in water through the nose and ejects it through 
the mouth. This is said to give him the strength of an elephant. A number 
of the mudras are a central part of practices involved with awakening of the 
kundalini, the opening of the chakras, and the raising of the prana through the 
central nddi of sushumnda. The Gheranda Samhita lists twenty-five mudras, 
including a group of mudras known as bandhas. Of their efficacy, it says: 


These mudras, which give happiness and emancipation, should be 
taught to a guileless, calm and peaceful-minded person, who is devoted 
to his guru and comes of good family. 

These mudras destroy all diseases. They increase the gastric fire 
of he who practises them daily. 

To him death never comes, nor decay, efc.; there is no fear to him 
from fire and water, nor from air. 

Cough, asthma, enlargement of spleen, leprosy, being diseases 
of twenty sorts, are verily destroyed by the practice of these mudras. 

O Chanda! What more can I tell you? In short, there is nothing in 
this world like the mudras for giving quick success. 

Gheranda Samhita 3:96—100; cf. GSV p.35 


The Shiva Samhita says: 


Out of the many mudras, the following ten are the best: mahamudra, 
mahabandha, mahavedha, khechari, jalandhara, mila-bandha, 
viparita-karani, uddana, vajroli, and shakti-chdlana. 

Shiva Samhita 4:15, SSV p.44 


The Hatha Yoga Pradipikd gives the same list,° two of which are described 
here: 
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My dearest, I shall now describe to you the mahamudra, from whose 
knowledge the ancient sages, Kapila and others, obtained success 
in yoga. 

In accordance with the instructions of the guru, press gently the 
perineum with the heel of the left foot. Stretching the right foot out, 
hold it fast by the two hands. Having closed the nine gates of the body 
(withdrawn attention from the eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, genitals, and 
anus), place the chin on the chest. Then concentrate the vibrations of 
the mind and inspire air and retain it by kumbhaka (as long as one 
can). This is the mahamudra, held secret in all the tantras. The steady- 
minded yogi, having practised it on the left side, should then practise 
it on the right side, and in all cases must be firm in pranayama. 

In this way, even the most unfortunate yogi might obtain success. 
By this means all the vessels (nddis) of the body are roused and stirred 
into activity; the life is increased and its decay checked, and all sins are 
destroyed. All diseases are healed, and the gastric fire is increased. It 
gives faultless beauty to the body, and destroys decay and death. All 
fruits of desires and pleasures are obtained, and the senses are con- 
quered. The yogi fixed in meditation acquires all the above-mentioned 
things, through practice. There should be no hesitation in doing so. 

Shiva Samhita 4:16—-18, SSV pp.44-45 


The Hatha Yoga Pradipika also explains that the mahadmudra is used in 
awakening the kundalini. 


By locking the throat and retaining the breath, the prdana rises straight, 
just like a snake beaten with a stick becomes straight. 
So kundalini shakti becomes straight at once. Then the two (ida 
and pingala) become lifeless as the shakti enters sushumna. 
Hatha Yoga Pradipika 3:11—-12, HYPM p.291 


2. Khechart-mudra (Moving-in-space Mudra) 


Of all the mudras, to a Western mind, khechari must seem the most bizarre. 
Even so, it is esteemed very highly in all the literature on the subject. As a 
preliminary to this mudra, the tendon that holds the tongue to the floor of 
the mouth (frenulum linguae) is slowly cut through (over a lengthy period 
of time). At the same time, the tongue is elongated using an iron implement. 
The idea is to be able to pass the tongue up inside the sinus passages and even 
to touch the place between the eyebrows (bhruvoh-madhye). The Gheranda 
Samhita instructs: 
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Cut down the lower tendon of the tongue, and move the tongue con- 
stantly: rub it with fresh butter, and draw it out (to lengthen it) with 
an iron instrument. 

Gheranda Samhita 3:25, GSV p.24 


The translator of this text comments: 


This is the preliminary to khechari-mudra. Its object is to lengthen 
the tongue so that when drawn out it may touch with its tip the space 
between the eyebrows. This can be done by cutting away the lower 
tendon. It takes about three years to cut away the whole tendon. I saw 
my guru doing it in this wise. On every Monday he used to cut the 
tendon one-twelfth of an inch deep, and sprinkle salt over it so that the 
cut portions might not join together. Then, rubbing the tongue with 
butter, he used to pull it out. Peculiar iron instruments are employed 
for this purpose; the painful process is repeated every week till the 
tongue can be stretched out to the requisite length. 

S.C. Vasu, Gheranda Samhita, GSV p.24 


The text continues: 


By constantly practising this, the tongue becomes long, and when 
it reaches the space between the two eyebrows, then the khechart is 
accomplished. 

Then (the tongue being lengthened), practise turning it upwards 
and backwards so as to touch the palate, till at length it reaches the 
holes of the nostrils opening into the mouth. Close those holes with 
the tongue (thus stopping inspiration), and fix the gaze between the 
middle of the eyebrows (bhruvoh-madhye). This is called khechari. 

By this practice there is neither fainting, nor hunger, nor thirst, 
nor laziness. There comes neither disease, nor decay, nor death. The 
body becomes divine. 

The body cannot be burned by fire, nor dried up by the air, nor 
wetted by water, nor bitten by snakes. 

The body becomes beautiful; samadhi is verily attained, and the 
tongue touching the holes obtains various juices (it drinks nectar). 

Various juices being produced, day by day the man experiences 
new sensations; first, he experiences a saltish taste, then alkaline, then 
bitter, then astringent, then he feels the taste of butter, then of ghee, 
then of milk, then of curd, then of whey, then of honey, then of palm 
juice, and lastly, arises the taste of nectar. 

Gheranda Samhita 3:26-32; cf. GSV pp.24-25 
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The Hatha Yoga Pradipikd explains the same process, also adding: 


Khechart-mudra is turning the tongue backwards into the cranial cav- 
ity and focusing the gaze between the eyebrows (bhruvoh-antagam).... 

When the tongue constantly presses the cavity, the moon’s nectar 
(flows and) has a saline, pungent, and acidic flavour. It is like milk, 
ghee, honey. Fatal diseases, old age and weapons are warded off. From 
that, immortality and the eight siddhis (powers) manifest. 

Fluid drips into the sixteen petalled lotus (i.e. vishuddhi chakra, 
throat centre) when the tongue is inserted into the upper throat cavity; the 
parama-shakti (i.e. kundalini) is released and one becomes absorbed in 
that. The yogi who drinks the pure stream of nectar is freed from disease, 
has longevity, and has a body as soft and as beautiful as a lotus stem. 

The nectar is secreted from the topmost part of the Meru (i.e. 
sushumna), the fountainhead of the nddis. He who has pure intellect 
can know the Truth therein. The nectar, which is the essence of the 
body, flows out from the moon, and hence death ensues. Therefore 
khechari-mudra should be practised, otherwise perfection of the body 
cannot be attained. 

Five nddis convene in this cavity and it is the source of knowledge. 
Khechart should be established in that void, untainted (by ignorance). 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 3:32, 50-53; cf: HYPM pp.310, 324-25, 328-29 


The Bandhas 
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The bandhas are a particular kind of mudra. Literally, bandha means closed, 
locked, restrained, bonded, contracted, knotted. In hatha yoga, bandhas are 
‘knots’, ‘locks’ or contractions of internal muscles such as the diaphragm, 
the abdominal muscles, the throat, and so on. Like all the exercises of hatha 
yoga, their purpose is to gain control over the subtle physical energies or 
prana, and be able to regulate the functioning of the inner bodily organs. 
Just as capacitors, resistors, relays and so on control the flow of electricity, 


so do bandhas regulate the flow of prana. 


A number of bandhas are commonly described, including mahabandha, 
mitla-bandha, jalandhara-bandha, and uddiyana-bandha. Uddiyana-bandha 


(flying up), for example, is described as: 


Contract the bowels equally above and below the navel, towards the 
back, so that the abdominal viscera may touch the spine. He who prac- 
tises this uddiydna, without ceasing, conquers death. The great bird 
(kundalini), by this process, is instantly forced up into the sushumnd, 
and thereafter only flies therein. 

Gheranda Samhita 3:10; cf: GSV p.21 
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And the jalandhara-bandha: 


Contracting the throat by bringing the chin to the chest is the bandha 
called jalandhara.... 

That is ja@landhara-bandha which catches the flow of nectar in the 
throat. It eliminates throat ailments. Having done jalandhara-bandha 
by contracting the throat, the nectar does not fall into the gastric fire 
and the va@yu (i.e. prana) is not agitated. 

By firmly contracting the throat, the two nddis (i.e. ida and pingalda) 
are paralysed, and the sixteen ddhdras (supports, aspects) of the middle 
chakra are locked. 

By contracting the perineum, performing uddiydna and locking 
ida and pingala (with jalandhara), sushumnd becomes active. By this 
means the prdana and breath become still. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 3:70-75; cf. HYPM pp.352, 354, 356, 359 


The mahabandha (great contraction) is also described: 


Press the heel of the left foot in the perineum and place the right 
foot on the left thigh. Breathing in, bring the chin to the chest (i.e. 
jalandhara-bandha), contract the perineal region (i.e. mitla-bandha), 
and concentrate the mind on the central nddi (i.e. sushumnda). 

Having retained the breath for as long as comfortable, exhale 
slowly. Having completed the practice on the left side, practise again 
on the right side. 

Some are of the opinion that the chin lock (i.e. jalandhara-bandha) is 
unnecessary, and it is sufficient to keep the tongue against the front teeth. 

This (mahabandha) stops the upward movement of energy in the 
nddis. Truly, mahabandha is the bestower of great siddhis (powers). 

Mahabandha frees one from the bonds of death, makes the three 
nddis unite in the space between the eyebrows. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 3:19-24; cf. HYPM pp.298, 302 


The health benefits of these muscular contractions are not without credence 
even in the light of modern medicine. Bringing the chin onto the chest in 
jalandhara-bandha will effect the functioning of the thyroid and parathyroid 
glands in the throat through which the metabolism of the entire body is 
regulated. The throat chakra, with its sixteen ‘petals’ or functional aspects, 
has a direct association with this endocrine centre. What modern medicine 
has discovered from the external, sensory point of view, the yogis of old 
discovered through their subtle inner perception of the pranas functioning 
in that area. There is naturally a difference in the two ways of expression, but 
they are both trying to describe the same reality. 
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Likewise, the miila-bandha, which is essentially a contraction of the pelvic 
floor muscles of the perineum, has various health benefits. Proper tone of 
these muscles is necessary, for instance, for maintaining good posture, for 
control of the bowel and bladder, and in singing. 

Each of the chakras has an associated endocrine gland. The body is also 
a two-way energy system, the gross affects the subtle and the subtle affects 
the gross. It seems that the yogis, through their own inner perception of the 
way the pranas function in the body, also devised muscular contractions that 
massaged or in some other way affected the functioning of both the chakras 
and these glands. 


The Five Dharanas 

The mind is disturbed by the subtle aspects of the five senses (indriyas). Each 
indriya is related to one of the five tattvas (conditions of matter). Therefore, 
in order to achieve peace of mind and concentration, the mind has to be 
detached from its involvement with the indriyas and the tattvas. 

Each tattva is also associated with one of the chakras of the physical 
body. In order to gain control over these tattvas, some yogis have adopted the 
technique of blocking or holding the flow of the prana at each of the chakras, 
successively. This entails learning to hold the concentration at that centre for 
some period of time. They thereby conquer or obtain control over each of the 
five tattvas that agitate the five senses. This holding of the concentration is 
known as dharana (holding, retaining, concentration). In this context, the 
attention is held or concentrated at each individual centre. 

For example, if pranas can be held by concentration at the rectal centre 
for two hours or so, then the earth fattva is conquered. This dhdrand is called 
thamana (holding, restraining). Likewise, there are dharands to conquer each 
of the other tattvas of water, fire, air and akasha, called respectively dravana 
(fluid-like), dahani (fiery), bhramani (whirlwind-like), and shankhani (conch- 
like) dhdarand. They are also called parthivi (earthy), dmbhasi (watery), vayavi 
(airy), agneyt (fiery), and akashi (ethereal).’ Why bhramant (whirlwind; 
from bhramana, circulating) is used in this context is uncertain, although 
‘whirlwind’ has an obvious association with air. 

The Gheranda Samhita recommends concentration at each of the five 
chakras below the eye centre for “five ghatikds” (two hours), each description 
repeating the others. For the fire tattva, the text reads: 


The agni (fire) tattva is situated at the navel (chakra), its colour is red 
like the indra-gopa insect; its form is triangular; its bia (seed mantra) 
is the syllable ra; its presiding deity is Rudra. It is refulgent like the 
sun, and the giver of success. Hold the prana along with the chitta 
(mind) in this tattva for five ghatikas. This is called dgneyi dharana, 
destroyer of the fear of dreadful death, and fire cannot injure him. 
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Even if the practitioner were thrown into burning fire, by virtue of the 
mudra he would remain alive, without fear of death. 
Gheranda Samhita 3:75—76; cf. GSV pp.31-32 


Conclusion 
Hatha yoga, like all spiritual disciplines, is a path of practice. As the Hatha 
Yoga Pradipika points out: 


Whether young or old, very old, sick or feeble, one can attain perfec- 
tion in all the yogas by practice. 

Success (siddhi) results from practical application. Without practice 
how can it happen? Just by reading the shdstras success (siddhi) in 
yoga can never be attained. 

It is not by wearing the garb of a siddha, nor by talking about it, 
but only by practical application that one becomes a siddha. Without 
doubt, this is the truth. 

Asanas, various types of kumbhaka (breath retention) and the 
efficacious mudras should all be practised in the hatha yoga system 
until success in raja yoga is attained. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:64—67; cf. HYPM pp.143, 145 


Of hatha yoga’s many and various practices, one in each category is singled 
out by the Hatha Yoga Pradipika as the best: 


There is no dsana like siddhdsana, no kumbhaka like kevala, no 
mudra like khechari, and no laya (absorption) of mind like ndda (the 
inner sound). 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:43; cf. HYPM p.116 


See also: ashtanga yoga, kundalini yoga, pranayama, raja yoga. 


1. Many of these Gsanas, karmas, dhautis, mudras, bandhas and so on are 
described, with photographic illustrations, on the internet. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:38, HYPM p.109. 

Gheranda Samhita 1:40. 

Gheranda Samhita 1:13-44. 

See also Gheranda Samhita 1:50. 

Hatha Yoga Pradipika 3:6-7, HYPM p.287. 

Gheranda Samhita 3:69-81, GSV pp.30-33. 


ANN WN 


hazkarat shemot (He) Lit. remembrance (hazkarat) of names (shemot); Jewish 
meditational practices involving the repetition of written or spoken attributive 
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names of God, in order to achieve concentration and pass through the inner 
spiritual stages, ultimately to achieve union with the supreme Being by 
becoming receptive to the divine outpouring (shefa), drawing it into one’s 
own being. 

The practice of hazkarat shemot was taught in sixteenth-century northern 
Israel by Isaac Luria of Safed and his disciple Hayyim Vital. It involved 
combining and transposing the letters of names of God, angels or biblical 
passages, repeating them numerous times. Through the concentration devel- 
oped, practitioners would experience a degree of detachment from the body, 
have visions of inner light, and experience feelings of bliss and attachment 
to the Divine. These repetitions formed part of the kabbalistic practices of 
yihudim (unifications) and kavanot (concentration exercises). 

In his Derekh ha-Shem (‘Path of the Name’), the eighteenth-century kab- 
balist and ethicist Rabbi Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto wrote of the significance 
of meditation on the names, and their influence on both the practitioner 
and the entire creation. He believed that by this means the divine will and 
illumination would be transmitted to the practitioner: 


God also decreed and ordained that when an individual utters His 
name, divine illumination and influence are bestowed upon him. This 
is what God meant when He said, “In every place where I allow My 
name to be mentioned, I will come to you and bless you.”! 

When a particular name of God is uttered and used to call upon 
Him, it results in the emanation of an influence (hashpa‘ah) associated 
with that name, ... by virtue of its mystery (its hidden nature). 

When a particular influence is transmitted, it will necessarily give 
rise to the results specified for it. Its particular effects will then spread 
through the entire hierarchy of creation, from the beginning to the end. 

This entire process, however, is circumscribed by the highest wis- 
dom. God thus decreed that a name should only transmit an influence 
and have an effect when uttered under specific conditions in a defined 
manner. Otherwise, it will have no effect at all.... 

God decreed that inspiration and prophecy should be attained in this 
manner, through the names associated with God with respect to these 
influences. An individual attains this when he repeats these names 
mentally, utters them verbally, or combines them with other words, 
and at the same time fulfils all the other necessary conditions.... 

This method, involving the transmission of God’s influences 
through His names, can only be used by an individual who has attained 
a high degree of nearness and attachment to God. The greater this 
degree of nearness, the more successful he will be in making use of 
this method. 

Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto, Derekh ha-Shem 3:2, 5—7; cf: in MBAK pp.85-86 
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See also: hashba‘ot, kavanot, yihudim. 


1. Exodus 20:21. 


heavenly reasoning See logismos. 


heikan (J) Lit. closing the gate, closing the door; an aspect of zazen Buddhist 


meditation practice that consists of ‘closing the gate’ of distractions, which 
lead the attention outwards, by means of inward concentration and an eager- 
ness for enlightenment; an attitude of awareness of external things without 
involvement in them. 

Heikan means that the meditator is in control of his mind and senses and 
is able to direct his attention at will, undistracted by the environment and 
awareness of all that is happening. It does not mean that he has no interac- 
tion with the external world. This state of mind is conveyed in a poem by 
the Chinese poet Tao Yuanming (365-427) (aka. Tao Qian), often quoted 
in Zen circles, which begins: 


My hut is built in the midst of human habitation, 
yet I hear no sound of horse and cart. 
How, you ask, can that be possible? 
A detached heart (xi) is naturally secluded. 
Tao Yuanming, “Yinjiii”, in TYSJ; cf. in CDBZ p.84, HSCP p.111 


hekhalot (He) (sg. hekhal) Lit. palaces; a term used to identify Jewish mystics 


and their writings — mainly of the talmudic (C2nd-6th) and early part of the 
Geonic (589-1038) period in Israel and Babylonia — that are characterized 
by the quest for mystic transport through seven spiritual realms or heavens 
(shamayyim), the seventh and highest of which is further subdivided into 
seven halls or palaces (hekhalot). 

As the soul ascends to God, it first passes through the seven heavens, and 
then — in the seventh heaven — ascends from one palace to the next, finally 
entering the highest or seventh palace — that of the divine throne — where it con- 
templates the divine Being Himself. Hekhalot is derived from the biblical term 
hekhal, meaning ‘temple’ or ‘innermost sanctuary’, which refers metaphori- 
cally to the eternal abode of God. The seventh heaven was known as hekhal 
ha-Melekh (the palace of the King) or hekhal ha-kodesh (the holy sanctuary). 

The considerable body of Hekhalot literature recounts stories concern- 
ing mystics and mythical figures who ascended through the seven heavens 
to reach the seventh palace or hall (hekhal) that is in the seventh heaven. 
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Whether these stories describe actual inner experiences or are fictional works 
of a mystically inspired imagination is unknown. The literature probably 
represents a mixture of both. 

Among the most significant of these texts is the very early Hekhalot Zutarti 
(‘The Lesser Hekhalot’), which describes the supposed inner journey of 
Rabbi Akiva (c.50—135 CE), credited with being one of the rare and blessed 
ones to have completed the mystic ascent and seen the divine Being. It also 
relates a story told in the Talmud of four sages who enter pardes (the garden 
or king’s orchard, the inner regions).! 

According to the description of Rabbi Akiva’s ascent, each celestial palace 
has a gate, guarded by an archangel. In order to enter, the soul of the devotee 
has to overcome the opposition of these guardians. The devotee must be famil- 
iar with the names of the angels, which gives him power over them. He is also 
equipped with special ‘seals’ or divine names, which constitute permission 
to proceed. He has to undergo several tests in order finally to be able to see 
the “King in His beauty’. Much of the Hekhalot Zutarti is concerned with the 
dangers of the inner spiritual path and how to overcome them. 

The Hekhalot Rabbati (‘The Greater Hekhalot’) concerns ten legendary 
martyrs, but focuses mainly on the inner journey of the legendary Rabbi 
Ishmael, who is called a ‘high priest’. It describes the inner palaces through 
which the rabbi ascends, his methods for achieving mystical ascent, and the 
hymns he hears sung by the angels during his journey. The work also describes 
the late first-century Rabbi Nehuniah, author of the early kabbalistic work 
the Sefer ha-Bahir (‘Book of Illumination’), as being in a state of mystic 
transport, his body lying lifeless and his soul traversing the celestial realms. 

The Ma‘aseh Merkavah (‘Events of the Chariot’), which refers to the 
biblical prophet Ezekiel’s vision of the divine chariot, consists of the hymns 
and songs heard or recited by the mystics during their inner ascent to the 
seventh palace. 

Those who entered the king’s palace and enjoyed his glory were called 
benei hekhal (sons of the palace) or yorday ha-merkavah (those who 
descended into the chariot). The designation of descent rather than ascent 
for the spiritual journey (although the descriptions are of an ascent) is often 
attributed to a passage in the biblical Song of Songs: “I descended to the 
garden of nuts to see the fruit of the valley and to see whether the vine had 
blossomed, whether the pomegranates were in flower.’ The verse is given 
a mystical interpretation: the mystic went within himself and experienced 
inner spiritual visions. The fruits and flowers are symbols of lights, colours, 
and levels of spiritual revelation. 

There are parallels between the Hekhalot literature and the gnosticism of 
early Christian times. Many scholars believe that the Hekhalot mystics were 
active even earlier than the first century CE, and that they may have been ante- 
cedents of the early gnostics. It is certainly true that these groups of mystics 
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and gnostics were part of a significant interest in mysticism in the Middle 
East that flourished from around 200 BCE (if not earlier) to around 350 CE. 

Hekhalot mysticism existed alongside the other well-known mystical 
tradition of the times — Merkavah mysticism. Both flourished concurrently 
with the development of the legal systems of Judaism — the Mishnah and 
Talmud — in the lands of Israel and Babylonia, through to the fifth century CE. 
The Merkavah mystical tradition continued among the schools of the Geonim 
(sages) that flourished through to the eleventh century in Babylonia. Often 
the rabbis who constituted the religious leadership of the community, and 
were involved in the legal codification of Judaism, were also those engaged 
in mystical practices. Hai Gaon, who lived in Babylonia in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, describes the use of certain techniques to attain mystical 
vision of the inner palaces or halls: 


You may perhaps know that many of the sages hold that when a man 
is worthy and blessed with certain qualities, and he wishes to gaze 
at the heavenly chariot (merkavah) and the halls (hekhalot) of the 
angels on high, he must follow certain exercises. He must fast for a 
specified number of days; he must place his head between his knees, 
at the same time whispering softly to himself certain praises of God, 
with his face towards the ground. As a result, he will gaze into the 
innermost recesses of his own heart, and it will seem as if he saw the 
seven halls (hekhalot) with his own eyes, moving from hall to hall 
(hekhal) to observe that which is to be found therein. 

Hai Gaon in Ozar ha-Geonim, OGL4 pp.13-—15; cf. in SBJT p.32 


During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, following the flourishing of 
Hekhalot and Merkavah mysticism in Israel and Babylonia, the development 
of the Kabbalah in northern Spain and Provence in southern France saw the 
centre of Jewish mysticism shift to Europe. At the same time, the devotional 
movement Hasidei Ashkenaz also came into existence in Germany. The 
writings of both the kabbalists and the Hasidei Ashkenaz were influenced 
by the imagery and terminology of the Hekhalot and Merkavah. The same 
period also saw the rise of Spanish Sufism, the European Cathars, and other 
mystically oriented groups. 

The primary kabbalistic work, the thirteenth-century Zohar, contains 
numerous passages describing the creation as the descent and continuous 
flow of the divine emanation through the various realms into the lower levels 
of the creation. It also describes the inner journey of the devotee through 
various hekhalot — palaces, halls, and gates. The gates to each of the palaces 
must be entered in order to gain knowledge of the Godhead: 


Rabbi Simeon rose and said: ... “There are seven sacred halls (hekhalot), 
and they all have portals, and the prayer of unification enters each one 
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of them. Whoever knows how to please his Master, and to declare His 

unity in perfection, knows how to enter all of them and bind bonds 

together, spirit with spirit, the lower spirit with the upper spirit.” 
Zohar 1:4la, WZ2 p.597 


The Zohar continues with a description of the brilliance and light of each of 
the seven halls. Naming the seven halls in terminology similar to that of the 
earlier Hekhalot mystics, it combines its concept of the sefirot (emanations 
of divine qualities) with that of the hekhalot. According to the Zohar, the 
hekhalot act as a bridge between the realm of the sefirot and the lower realms 
of matter. The highest hekhal is called kodesh ha-kodashim (holy of holies) 
and corresponds to the third sefirah of Binah (Understanding). 


See also: merkavah, sulam ha-‘aliyah (>4). 


1. Babylonian Talmud, Mishnah Hagigah 14b. 
2. Song of Songs 6:11. 


hesychasm A monastic way of life favoured by the Eastern Orthodox Church, in 
which the monk seeks inner stillness (Gk. hésychia) through ceaseless prayer; 
revived by the monks of Mount Athos during the thirteenth century, based 
on practices dating back to the early desert fathers. 


See also: hesychast (7.1), hésychia (8.1), solitary life. 


hitbodedut (He) Lit. seclusion, self-isolation; meditation; from badad (secluded); 
implies both physical isolation from worldly life and internal isolation of 
consciousness from the external world by attachment to the Divine through 
meditation. 

Hitbodedut was first used as a term for meditation during medieval times, 
when it was associated with the spiritual revelations of the biblical prophets. 
The fourteenth-century Rabbi Levi ben Gershon (Gersonides), for instance, 
wrote that the attainment of prophetic revelation “requires the isolation (hit- 
bodedut) of the consciousness from the imagination, or both of these from 
the other perceptive mental faculties”. The practice of hitbodedut was also 
associated with the inner path of the earlier Merkavah (chariot) mystics, whose 
inner journey was described as an ascent (or descent) in a chariot, and who 
are said to have entered the divine orchard, pardes — a metaphor for the realms 
of higher consciousness. Aryeh Kaplan, whose studies of Jewish meditation 
reveal a long tradition of inner spirituality, mentioned in the Bible by various 
terms, says that hitbodedut meditation implies a “kind of internal isolation, 
where the individual mentally isolates his essence from his thoughts”. 
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Contemporary scholars trace the use of hitbodedut for meditation practices 
to a time when there was a distinct Sufi influence on Jewish mysticism in 
the coastal and highland areas of northern Israel and the Jewish communi- 
ties in Egypt. In his Guide of the Perplexed, the Arabic-speaking Jewish 
philosopher Moses Maimonides (1135-1204), who was born in Spain but 
lived in Egypt, describes hitbodedut as the worship of God that will lead to 
knowledge of Him. He also explains systematically how a person should 
undertake hitbodedut meditation. Although he is known to the world primarily 
as arationalist and philosopher, it has been demonstrated in recent years that 
Maimonides was also influenced by Sufi teachings.* Discussing a well-known 
passage from Deuteronomy, he writes of focusing the attention upon the 
divine Intelligence or Consciousness — the divine outpouring and creative 
power that sustains creation, Hitbodedut, he says, is the physical seclusion 
that helps in “uniting with” and “merging” into this power: 


“To love the Lord your God, and to serve Him with all your heart and 
with all your soul.”’* Now we have made it clear several times that the 
love of God is proportionate to one’s apprehension (hasagah) of Him. 
After love comes this worship to which attention has also been drawn 
by the sages, may their memory be blessed, who said: “This is the 
worship of the heart.” In my opinion, it consists in concentrating one’s 
mind on the Primal Intelligence (Muskal ha-Rishon), uniting with it 
(hityahadut) according to one’s capacity. ... It has thus been demon- 
strated that one’s aim, after having attained awareness (sikhliyut) of 
God, should be to give oneself over to Him and let one’s consciousness 
yearn for Him at all times. In most cases, this is accomplished through 
seclusion (hitbodedut) and merging (hityahadut). Every pious indi- 
vidual should therefore seclude himself (Je-hitboded), not associating 
with others except when absolutely necessary. 
Moses Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed 3:51, MNMK fol.125b; 
cf. GPMM p.386, GPM2 p.621 


Maimonides reinforces this view when he maintains that physical seclusion 
and reduction of external activities is required for continuous devotion to God: 


The Consciousness (Sekhel) that flows from God unto us is the bond 
that joins us to Him. You have it in your power to strengthen that bond, 
if you choose to do so, or to weaken it gradually, until it breaks if you 
prefer to do that. It will only become strong when you employ it in the 
love of God, and seek that love: it will be weakened when you direct 
your thoughts to other things. You must know that even if you were the 
wisest man in respect of the divine science, you would break the link 
between yourself and God were you to empty your thought of God and 
busy yourself entirely in eating necessary food or occupying yourself 
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with other necessary business; for at that time you are not with God, 
and He is not with you; for that relation between yourself and Him 
is actually interrupted in those moments. The pious were therefore 
particular to restrict the time in which they could not attend to Him 
and were turned away from Him by other occupations, and cautioned 
others about it, saying, “Let not God be absent from your thought.” 
As David says, “I have set the Lord always before me; because He is 
at my right hand, I shall not be moved.’”> That is to say: I do not turn 
my thought away from God; He is like my right hand, from which, 
on account of the facility with which it moves, my attention is not 
distracted even for a moment, and therefore I shall not be moved — that 
is, I shall not fall. 
Moses Maimonides, Guide of the Perplexed 3:51, MNMK fol.125b; 
cf. GPMM p.386, GPM2 pp.621-22 


In an explanation of his father’s Guide of the Perplexed, Abraham Maimonides 
(1186-1237) writes that there are two types of hitbodedut, external and inter- 
nal. The external is physical seclusion; and the internal consists of isolating the 
soul from the intellectual faculty of the mind. When the mind is completely 
hushed in this manner, one is able to perceive the spiritual realm.° 

Abraham Abulafia (1240-1291), who was also born in Spain and travelled 
in the Mediterranean region, lived for some time in Israel before returning to 
Europe. In Akko, in northern Israel, he came in touch with Sufi practices such 
as khalwah batinah (inner seclusion), and the Sufi method of letter combina- 
tion, with which he was probably already familiar through the teachings of 
earlier generations of Jewish mystics such as the Hasidei Ashkenaz (German 
pietists). Although it is unknown whether Abulafia had direct contact with 
Sufis, scholars who have traced the mutual influences of Sufi and Jewish 
spiritual practices believe that the hitbodedut practised by Abulafia and his 
disciples is probably an adaptation of the Muslim khalwah.’ It is also thought 
that hitbodedut may be related to the Sufi term tafrid (seclusion, detachment 
from self), which is used in a similar manner in some kabbalistic texts.* 
Abulafia’s use of the term hitbodedut also has some parallels to the Sufi 
practice of dhikr (remembrance, recitation, meditation). 

The aim of the practice was to attain the state of prophecy, understood 
as a state of spiritually elevated consciousness. In this context, hithodedut 
was used to mean ‘concentration’, referring to a meditational technique 
that cultivated detachment from the dualities of the physical world and 
sought a disciplined control of the emotions in order to attain a state of 
equanimity (hishtavut). Abulafia writes that this technique or path of 
concentration (derekh hitbodedut), as it became known, involves focused 
concentration and repetition of the transposed and recombined letters of the 
names of God, angels, and biblical passages. From contemporary studies of 
Abulafia’s meditation techniques, it appears that he was the first kabbalist to 
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associate the term hitbodedut with a practical and safe system of meditation 
using letter combination and the recitation of divine names. In one of his 
letters, he says: 


This path is the beginning of the wisdom of letter combination in 
general, and is only fitting to those who fear God and take heed of 
His name. And the sixth path ... is suitable to those who practise 
concentration (hitbodedut), who wish to approach God, in a closeness 
such that His activity — may He be blessed — will be known to them 
within themselves. 

Abraham Abulafia, Sheva‘ Netivot ha-Torah; cf. in SEKI p.109 


“Letter combination” refers to various practices in which names of God or 
angels, or significant passages from the Bible are deconstructed into their indi- 
vidual words and letters. These are then transposed, combined, or otherwise 
manipulated in a process Abulafia called zeruf (smelting), creating multitu- 
dinous gibberish or nonsense syllables that are continuously repeated either 
internally or audibly, until the mind becomes detached from the meaning of 
the original words, empty of all thoughts, and internally absorbed in God. 

Many Jewish mystics in Israel were influenced by Abulafia. The anony- 
mous author of Sha‘arei Zedek (“Gates of Righteousness’ ), believed to have 
been a disciple of Abulafia’s, wrote of inner experiences of light and the 
divine ‘Speech’ as a result of practising hitbodedut and the repetition of 
letter combinations.° 

In Spain, however, Abulafia’s teachings concerning zeruf were not readily 
accepted. Nevertheless, the general concept of hitbodedut (both as physical 
and mental seclusion) does appear in the writings of Jewish mystics as essen- 
tial for attaining the level of prophecy. It is evident that hitbodedut was a term 
commonly used to describe the practice of withdrawing the attention from 
the senses and becoming alive to the spiritual reality within. Hitbodedut is 
also linked to the attainment of devekut (cleaving, intense attachment to God). 

Recent studies of Rabbi Isaac of Akko (1250-1340), who would have 
been aware of Abulafia’s teachings, also reveal a strong Sufi influence. In his 
Me ‘rat ‘Einayim (‘Light of the Eyes’ ), he specifically advocates the practice 
of hitbodedut meditation, as part of a progression towards contact with the 
holy spirit and the level of prophecy: 


He who has merited the secret of attachment (to the Divine) will merit 
the secret of equanimity (hishtavut). And if he merits the secret of 
equanimity, he will merit the secret of hitbodedut. Once he has merited 
the secret of hitbodedut, then he will merit the holy spirit, and from that 
he will reach prophecy, until he prophesies and foretells future events. 

Isaac of Akko, Me ‘rat ‘Einayim, MEIA p.218, in LBDF p.256 
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Isaac taught that through hitbodedut one could not only attach the soul to 
God, one could also draw down the divine abundance into the human soul: 


When man separates himself from the objects of sensation, and con- 
centrates (mitboded) and removes all the powers of his spiritual soul 
from them, but gives them a powerful elevation in order to perceive 
Divinity, his thoughts shall draw down the abundance from above and 
it shall come to reside in his soul. 

Isaac of Akko, in OCIA p.66; cf. in SEKI pp.118-19 


In Baddei ha-Aron u-Migdal Hananel (“Vestments of the Ark and the Tower 
of Hananel’), Rabbi Shem Tov ben Abraham ibn Gaon (c.1283—1330), a 
Spanish kabbalist who settled in Safed in northern Israel and was familiar 
with the works of Isaac of Akko and Abulafia, writes of inner experiences 
during the practice of hitbodedut: 


He should concentrate his mind (mitboded) until he hates this world 
and desires the world to come. And he should not be surprised that they 
(the sages) said that one who is engaged in the secrets of the chariot 
(merkavah) need not stand up in the presence of a great man or an 
elder.... And he will see that there is no end to his spiritual aware- 
ness, and he shall delve deeply into the secrets of the chariot and the 
structures of creation, to the place where the mouth is unable to speak 
and the ear is unable to hear. Then he will see visions of God, as one 
who dreams and whose eyes are shut, as it is written, “I am asleep but 
my heart is awake, the voice of my beloved knocks.” !° And when he 
opens his eyes, and even more so if another person speaks to him, he 
will choose death over life; for it will seem to him that he has died, for 
he has forgotten what he saw. Then he will look into his mind as one 
looks at a book in which are written these great wonders. 

Shem Tov ibn Gaon, Baddei ha-Aron, BAST fol.45a; cf. in SEKI p.119 


Here, it is clear that hitbodedut describes a state of internal isolation and 
concentration that is akin to death, for he has withdrawn his attention from 
and has effectively died to the world. Although he does not spell it out, it is 
probable that “the secrets of the chariot” to which he refers are zeruf practices. 

In Pardes Rimmonim (‘Orchard of Pomegranates’), Moses Cordovero 
(1522-1570), one of the later Safed kabbalists, writes of using the techniques 
of letter combination associated with hitbodedut to hear the ‘divine Voice’: 


Several of the early ones explained that by the combination and per- 
mutation of the seventy-two-letter holy name or the other names, after 
great concentration (hitbodedut), the righteous man, who is worthy 
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and enlightened (maskil) in such matters, will have a portion of the 

divine Voice (bat Kol) revealed to him, in the sense of, “The spirit of 
God spoke in me, and His word was on my lips.” 

Moses Cordovero, Pardes Rimmonim 30:3.2, 

PRC fol.69b; cf: in HEMI p.69, SEKI p.128 


Following Cordovero and the sixteenth-century flowering of mysticism in 
Safed, the notion of hitbodedut and the Sufi outlook in general seem to have 
penetrated the Kabbalah. Like Isaac of Akko, many of the mystics of this later 
period linked the practice of hitbodedut to the state of hishtavut (equanimity). 

The same refrain of hitbodedut as both inner and outer seclusion is found 
in manuals of behaviour, such as the Sefer Haredim (‘Book of Moral Duties’) 
of Rabbi Eleazar Azikri (1533-1600). Rabbi Eleazar wrote “that a scholar 
who devotes his life to the Torah should refrain from tormenting himself (i.e. 
by ascetic practice), but instead, ‘should withdraw from the company of the 
people once a week to be alone with God, binding his thought to Him as if 
he were standing before him on the Day of Judgment’”.!” 

The hasidim of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries also used hit- 
bodedut to mean meditation. For some, the term was used for the cultivation 
of physical solitude in order to commune with God. For others, it implied 
drawing closer to the divine presence through prayer and meditation. Rabbi 
Dov Baer (the Maggid of Mezherich) writes that his master, the Ba‘al Shem 
Tov (1698-1760), advised: 


In your mind, constantly meditate (hitboded) on the divine presence. 
Have no thought in your mind other than your love, seeking that (the 
divine presence) should bind itself to you. Constantly repeat in your 
mind, “When will I be worthy for the light of the divine presence to 
dwell with me?” 

Rabbi Dov Baer of Mezherich, Likkutim Yekarim 38, LYDB, in MKAK pp.274-75 


Rabbi Nahman of Bratslav (1772-1810) also advised the practice of hithodedut 
through repetition of a phrase such as Ribbono shel ‘olam (“Lord of the 
universe’ ), or through personal prayer to God in order to come closer to Him: 


Set aside time each day to meditate and pray alone in a room or 
some meadow and express your innermost thoughts and feelings and 
personal prayers to God. Use every kind of appeal and argument. Use 
words that will endear you to God and win His favour. Plead with God 
to draw you closer and let you truly serve Him. This is hitbodedut. ... 

You should tell God everything you feel, be it contrition and longing 
to repent over the past or requests and supplications to come truly close 
to God from now on, each person according to his level. 


hitbodedut 


Be very careful to get into the habit of spending time every day on 
your personal prayers and meditation. Fix a regular time for this and 
then be happy for the rest of the day! 

Hitbodedut is of the greatest value. It is the way to come closer to 
God, because it includes everything else. No matter what you lack in 
your service of God, even if you feel totally remote from His service, 
tell God everything and ask Him for all that you need. 

If at times you find yourself unable to speak to God or even open 
your mouth, the very fact that you are there before Him wanting and 
yearning to speak is itself very good. You can even turn your very 
inability to speak into a prayer. Tell God that you feel so far away that 
you cannot even speak to Him! Ask Him to have mercy on you and 
open your mouth to tell Him what you need. 

Many great and famous zaddikim have said that all their achieve- 
ments came only through hitbodedut. Anyone with understanding can 
recognize the supreme value of this practice, which ascends to the 
most sublime heights. This advice applies to everyone equally, from 
the very least to the very greatest. Everyone is capable of practising it 
and can attain great levels. Happy are all who persist in it... . 

A person of understanding who wants the truth will be led by God 
in the path of truth, and he will learn how to practise hitbodedut and 
offer words of grace and sound arguments to persuade God to bring 
him to true service. 

Hitbodedut rises to a very high place. This applies especially 
to turning Torah teachings into prayers, which creates the greatest 
delight above. 

Hitbodedut is the highest level: it is greater than everything. 

Rabbi Nahman of Bratslav, Likkutei Moharan 2:25, ERNG 


From the smallest to the greatest, it is impossible to be a truly good 
person without hitbodedut. 
Rabbi Nahman of Bratslav, Likkutei Moharan 1:10, ERNG 
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See also: devekut (8.1), hishtavut (8.1), hitbonenut, khalwah (8.4), zeruf. 
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Levi ben Gershon (Gersonides), Milhemat ha-Shem 2:6, MSLG fol.19a; in 


MKAK p.16. 


. Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and the Bible, MBAK p.2. 
. See Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and the Bible, MBAK pp.8—10, 156 (n.14); 


Tom Block, “Moses Maimonides and the Sufis of Islam,’ MMSI, passim. 
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. See Aryeh Kaplan, Meditation and the Kabbalah, MBAK p.16. 
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See Eitan Fishbane, As Light Before Dawn, LBDF p.252. 

See Moshe Idel, Studies in Ecstatic Kabbalah, SEKI p.105. 

See Gershom Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, MTGS pp.147-S5. 
10. Song of Songs 5:2. 

11. 2 Samuel 23:2. 

12. Eleazar Hazikri, Sefer Haredim, SHEA fol.66a, in IKMH p.50. 


eo oN 


hitbonenut (He) Lit. contemplation; meditation; deep, concentrated reflection 


on or consideration of a particular subject; internal contemplation using 
concentration techniques that attempt to still the thinking process; use of the 
intellect to strip away physical existence by concentrated reflection upon the 
unity of one’s own nature and the material world within the absolute unity 
of God, in order to bring about spiritual transformation and transcendence 
of this world. 

Hitbonenut is sometimes confused with hitbodedut. Hitbodedut is a general 
term for meditation and literally means ‘self-seclusion’. Hitbonenut is a kind 
of intellectual concentration or contemplation on an idea or concept, such 
as God’s greatness, His love, compassion, immanence, transcendence, the 
structure of creation, and so on. 

Hitbonenut as deep reflection implies a kind of intellectual contemplation in 
which the practitioner thinks deeply on a spiritual subject such as God Himself 
and His qualities, and enters a meditative state in which the attention is detached 
from the material world, deeply focused on the subject of contemplation. 

Hitbonenut first appears in kabbalistic literature from the middle of the 
thirteenth century, where it refers to contemplation on the concept of the 
sefirot (emanation of divine qualities by which the creation was projected). 
This kind of intellectual contemplation or concentration is also called kavanah 
(intention, concentration). The early kabbalist Isaac the Blind (c. 1160-1235) 
wrote that hitbonenut on the sefirot revealed the divine Reality concealed by 
the duality of creation. 

In the literature of the Habad hasidim, hitbonenut is used to describe an 
intellectual process of concentrating on the “spiritual vitality that underlies 
physical manifestations so as to see in everything ‘its supreme Root and 
Source’”’.? It is a way of transcending the physical and attaching oneself to 
the non-material spiritual reality. Describing the contemplation practices of 
the Habad hasidim, Rachel Elior explains that the purpose of hitbonenut is 
to provide an intellectual or conceptual framework by which the processes 
of creation can be understood: 


Worship in contemplation, which is the foundation of worship in self- 
annihilation, is involved with intellectual study and rational speculation 
on the existence of yesh (something, substance, being) and ayin 
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(nothing). The Hebrew term for contemplation, hitbonenut, derives 
from tevunah (intelligence, understanding), and its purpose is to endow 
man, through consideration of the process of emanation from ayin to 
yesh, with a conceptual structure for interpreting the whole range of 
his experience and to provide him with an intellectual horizon beyond 
the borders of his normal consciousness and sensory perception. 
Rachel Elior, Paradoxical Ascent to God, PAGH p.159 


Quoting Aharon Halevi Horowitz (1766-1828), Elior adds: 


Contemplation is the basis of divine worship according to Habad, for 
it corrects myopic human consciousness and deciphers the illusion 
of the sensory perception. It exchanges the ‘eyes of flesh’ for ‘eyes 
of the intellect’. “But, without understanding of His blessed unity in 
the worlds, even if one believes that He fills the entire earth with His 
glory, the worlds appear to be truly corporeal, and the blessed Holy 
One is infinitely devoid of corporeality.’’* 

Rachel Elior, Paradoxical Ascent to God, PAGH p.160 


The Habad hasidim taught that study of the kabbalistic doctrine of the infinite 
and divine Unity and the manner by which creation has come into being would 
arouse an awareness of the divine presence in all things. This in turn would 
lead to a devotional attachment to God: 


Habad assumed that intellectual study of the Kabbalah, projected 
upon the world of divinity and the human soul, would clarify the truth 
of things beyond their illusory appearance and arouse the emotional 
transformation that stimulates love, bringing about the cleaving to 
God, enthusiastic fervour, and the annihilation of being. Hence, the 
teachers of Habad demanded that kabbalistic study become a reli- 
gious duty incumbent on every Jew, an exoteric attitude that deviates 
significantly from the traditional esoteric attitude. 

Rachel Elior, Paradoxical Ascent to God, PAGH p.161 


Elior goes on to describe the spiritual ‘fruits’ of such contemplation, which 
lead to the devotional state of hitpa‘alut (ecstasy, fervour): 


Cognizance of the unity of the divinity or understanding the paradoxi- 
cal presence of the divinity within the worlds, which simultaneously 
unites being and nothingness, as well as His unwavering unity and 
His transformations — these are the fruits of contemplation. To achieve 
them one must ponder, understand and interpret the meaning of kab- 
balistic theosophy regarding zimzum (withdrawal of God into Himself) 
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and emanation, the descending chain of being, the ‘garbing’ of divinity 
within the world, unity and change, the doctrine of the sefirot and 
that of the multiple ‘worlds’. All of these concepts are defined as 
‘knowledge of the Kabbalah’. Contemplation is intended as a means 
for hitpa‘alut or mystical awakening, to break through the boundaries 
of the yesh (substance, being) and empirical consciousness and to 
achieve mystical union, areas that the Jewish tradition has regarded 
as the elitistic province of the chosen few. 

Rachel Elior, Paradoxical Ascent to God, PAGH pp.162-63 


Depending upon their temperament, some among the Habad hasidim favoured 
the more intellectual approach of hitbonenut, others hitlahavut (enthusiasm, 
ecstasy) and hitpa‘alut (ecstasy), the devotional approach. Rabbi Dov Baer 
Schneerson, son and successor of Rabbi Shneur Zalman, considered both 
approaches and their relationship in his Kuntres ha-Hitbonenut (“Tract on 
Contemplation’) and Kuntres ha-Hitpa‘alut (‘Tract on Ecstasy’), both first 
published in 1814. In his introduction to Kuntres ha-Hitbonenut, he writes: 


The essence of this tract speaks of the matter of the unity of divinity 
in every single detail in the order of the descending chain of the ten 
sefirot. It is a brief statement of everything which a person can bring 
to his intellect ... in all the details of the chain (of creation), from the 
initial zimzum to the end of the world of deeds (i.e. this world), and it 
is called A Tract on Contemplation. 

Rabbi Dov Baer Schneerson, Ner Mizvah ve-Torah Or, 

Sha‘ar ha-Yihud, Introduction, NMTO, in PAGH p.161 


See also: devekut (8.1), hishtavut (8.1), hitbodedut, khalwah (8.4), zeruf. 


1. Cf Rachel Elior, Paradoxical Ascent to God, PAGH p.225. 

2. Rachel Elior, Mystical Origins of Hasidism, MOHE p.119. 

3. Aharon Halevi Horowitz, Sha‘arei ha-Yihud ve-ha-Emunah, Introduc- 
tion, SYEA. 


huandt, huandii (C) Lit. encircling (hudn) wall(s) (di); surrounding walls, a 


walled enclosure; a meditation enclosure; a small meditation hut originally 
used for prolonged retreats lasting from one hundred days to three or more 
years, but later for much shorter periods as well; sometimes, as ‘hudndii 
practice’ or the ‘practice of hudndii’, implies a meditation retreat; in early 
Daoism, the term appears to be used similarly to jingshi or xidnshi (quiet 
room, meditation room). Hudndi is a rare variant of hudndii. 

Although the word had probably appeared by the fourth century BCE 
(appearing twice in the Zhudngzi, c.C3rd BCE), it only became recognized 
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as a term relating to meditation around the time that the Shdangqing school 
of Daoism was established (C5th CE). Hudndti, however, is most commonly 
associated with the Qudnzhén school (founded C12th), where dwelling in or 
retiring to a hudndii became common practice, particularly among reclusive 
adepts. The Qudnzhén idea of retirement to a hudndii bears analogies to the 
Chan Buddhist practice of bigudn (‘wall gazing’, contemplation) in a chdnkii 
(meditation cell or cave; S. dhyana-guhda). 

In its earliest usage, dii refers to the dimensions of a wall.' Though accu- 
rate measurements are difficult to establish, the hut would have been very 
small, with a door and possibly one window. Despite this, some reclusive 
adepts chose to live in a hudndii for very long periods, even permanently. In 
a collection of his recorded discourses, master Ma Yu (C12th) recalls the 
dedicated efforts of master Lit Biangong (aka. Gaoshang, ‘the Sublime’, 
C12th), an advanced spiritual adept famed for having spent many years in 
secluded meditation. Master Lit Biangong had 


lived forty years in a small meditation hut (hudndii). He did nothing 
other than simply empty his mind and fill his belly (shi qi fu, i.e. absorb 
himself in the Dao). He detached himself from all finery, forgot about 
fame (ming), discarded personal advantage (Ji), purified his spirit 
(shén), and kept his qi (life energy) whole. His spiritual practice bore 
fruit, and his (spiritual) immortality was attained naturally. 

Ma Yiu, Danydng zhénrén yiili, DZ1057 8b 


See also: xianshi. 


1. See David Knechtges, Wen Xuan, WXK1 p.186 (note to line 94). 


huatdéu (C), wato (J) Lit. subject (hud) head (téu); a subject under investigation, 
the essential gist of a discussion; in Chan and Zen Buddhism, a topic of medi- 
tative enquiry; the essence of the paradox or enigma underlying a koan, used 
as a focus for meditation (C. kanhua Chdn, J. kannazen). See kanhua Chan. 


huiguang (C) Lit. to turn (hu) the light (gudng); to reverse the light; a common 

Daoist expression for withdrawing one’s attention (one’s light) from the 

outer physical world and turning it towards the inner spiritual world — dur- 

ing both daily life and spiritual practice; the practice of inner awareness, a 

form of Daoist and Chdn Buddhist meditation; often used in conjunction 

or synonymously with fdnzhdo (to revert the radiance, to turn within) and 
néizhao (to look within). 

The attention of most people is naturally outward — towards the world 

in which they live. However, Daoist masters teach that the real nature of a 
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human being is the original or inherent spirit, which needs to be returned 
to or reunited with its source, the Dao. Daoist masters have taught various 
methods of redirecting the attention from the material world to the inner 
spiritual reality. Master Lit Yiming (1734-1821) likens the practice to the 
use of a candle to illuminate the inside of a house rather than the outside. It 
is, he says, a mistake to focus the attention outwardly, seeking worldly gain, 
instead of inwardly in search of spiritual gain: 


Lighting a room with a candle makes it bright inside and dark outside. 
Moving the candle outside makes it bright outside and dark inside. 

As I observe this, I realize that this is the dao (way, principle) of 
using light to illuminate what is true and what is false. 

Human knowledge and intelligence are like the light of a candle. 
Mistakenly using the light outside, people become competitive and 
eager to outdo others — seeking fame and fortune (mingli), scheming 
and calculating day and night, thinking thousands of thoughts, running 
after the false, and losing their origin. This is being bright without, 
but dark within. Yet they will not stop until the body is harmed and 
life is lost. 

Anyone who can give up the false (jid) and return to the True 
(zhén), relinquish cleverness and reject craftiness, take (their original) 
nature and life as the single most important matter, reverse the light 
(huigudng) and turn within (fdnzhdo), refine the self and control 
the mind, contemplate all things with detachment, be empty of all 
things and unmoved by external things, be unaffected by worldly 
contamination — they are bright (ming) within and dark (an) without, 
and potentially worthy to be called saints (shéng), immortals (xian), 
or buddhas (fo). 

Brightness that does not appear bright (buming zhi ming) is great 
enlightenment (gdoming). As the scripture says: “Great intelligence may 
appear to be stupidity (yi). A great expert may look clumsy (zhud).””! 

Livi Yiming, Widdo In, ZW268, DS18 


The term huigudng is used extensively in the anonymous Secret of the Golden 
Flower (C17th), which is based on the teachings of master Li Dongbin (b.796 
CE). As a lay manual of Buddhist and Daoist methods for clarifying and 
purifying the mind, it depicts inner illumination as the flowering of the mind, 
which results when the light of awareness and attention is turned towards its 
Source. The text explains that, once turned around, this light of awareness 
becomes the master of the mind as it penetrates through the “mysterious pass” 
and “ascends nine-skies high”, i.e. into the heavens, beyond the influence of 
worldly conditioning. The innate and natural ‘spiritual body’ then recovers 
full awareness of its heavenly origin: 
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The practice of reversing the light (huigudng) is entirely related to 
the method of reversal (nz) in order to focus on the inherent mind 
(tianxin) that dwells within the sun and moon (between the eyes, at the 
transition between the physical and the spiritual, in the union of yin 
and ydng).... Confucians call it the ‘centre of emptiness (xiizhong)’. 
Buddhists call it the ‘plateau of consciousness (lingtdi)’. Daoists call 
it the ‘homeland (ziiti)’, ‘yellow court (hudngting)’, ‘mysterious pass 
(xudngudn)’, and ‘inherent opening (xidntidn qido)’. 

The inherent mind (tianxin) is like a house. The light is the master 
of the house (zhtirénwéng). When the light is reversed (huigudng), 
all the body energies focus and ascend. It is like when the sage-king 
establishes and resides in his capital city, people from all directions 
converge, bringing along their treasures. It is also like when a master is 
refined and pure, his servants naturally follow his orders and take care 
in their duties. As long as you focus on reversing the light (huigudng), 
that is the ultimate profound truth. 

The light (gudng) is dynamic and difficult to stabilize. Only after it 
has been reversed (hui) for a long time, can the light be concentrated 
and focused in the natural (zirdn) spiritual body (fashén), so that the 
spirit can be focused and can ascend nine-skies high (into the heavens). 
This is what is meant when the Mind Seal Scripture says “silently focus 
and ascend (féishéng)”.” 

Jinhua zongzhi 1, JH94, JY161, XB1, ZW334 


Concentrating the attention and turning it around is dependent upon the 
alchemical “firing” that burns off all the mind’s dross and compulsions 
while preventing leakage of spiritual energy. Such work is not done in 
a hurry. A prolonged period (notionally, “a hundred days”) of patient, 
concentrated practice is required, just as a couple wait patiently for the 
birth of a child: 


After a hundred days of practising concentration, the light (gudng) 
becomes true and turns into the fire of spirit (shén). Automatically, 
after a hundred days, one particle of the true ydng (i.e. spirituality, 
the positive spirit) within the light suddenly produces a bead the size 
of a millet grain. This (process) is like a husband and wife who have 
intercourse in order to create an embryo, but (the birth of the baby) 
must then be patiently awaited. The reversal of light (gudng zhi hut) 
is the ‘firing process (hudhou)’. 

Since the beginning of creation, the light of ydng has been the 
master. In manifested form, it is the sun. In a human being, it is the 
eyes. And through the eyes flows the thinking spirit (shishén, the 
thinking and knowing aspect of the mind, the intellect). This is the 
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flow (of creation). So the way of the golden flower (jinhud) is, in sum, 
the method of reversal (ni). 

The reversal of light (hufgudng) is not reversing the light of the 
body’s vital essence (jinghud), but the complete withdrawal (hu/) 
of the true Energy (zhénqi) of creation (from the body). It is not the 
momentary stillness of delusional thoughts, but the complete ending 
of thousands of aeons (S. kalpas) of reincarnations. 

Jinhua zongzhi 3, JH94, JY161, XB1, ZW334 


The lower soul (pd) is controlled and its darkness dissipated when the pure 
light of the higher soul (huin) is restored by turning the light around: 


Reversing the light (huigudng) is to refine the higher soul (hiin) so that 
the spirit (shén) is preserved, so that the lower soul (pd) is restrained, 
and so that the intellect is abandoned. 

The ancient method of transcending the world is to smelt away all 
impurities of yin (i.e. negativity, materiality) in order to revert to pure 
ydng (i.e. positivity, spirituality). All this does is simply to dispel the 
lower soul (po) in order to complete the higher soul (izin). 

Reversing the light (huiégudng) is the secret of dispelling yim and 
restraining the lower soul (pd). Although there is no exercise by which 
to revert to ydng, since the light is itself ydng, so long as you possess 
the secret of reversing the light (huigudng), this is reverting to ydng. 

So long as you persevere in this method, the water of vital essence 
(jing) will automatically be full, the fire of the spirit will develop, 
the earth of attention will freeze in stillness, and the spiritual embryo 
(shéngtai) will manifest. 

Jinhua zongzhi 2, JH94, JY161, XB1, ZW334 


Once the light of awareness has been turned around, the entire life of a prac- 
titioner is transformed as he becomes the wisdom-giving light itself. Then a 
practitioner recognizes the Dao in everything: 


The light (gudang) is neither within the body nor outside the body. 
Mountains, rivers, the earth, the sun, and the moon are all nothing 
but this light — so it is not solely within the body. All the functions 
of intelligence and knowledge are nothing but this light — so it is not 
solely outside the body. The radiance of heaven and earth pervades 
the entire creation. The radiance of the body also pervades the body 
from top to bottom. So when the light is reversed (huigudng), then 
everything in creation — heaven and earth, mountains and rivers — all 
revert (to the light). 

Jinhua zongzhi 3, JH94, JY161, XB1, ZW334 
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Turning the light around results in the mind becoming so pure that it is freed 
from duality. At first the practitioner is aware of seeking nonbeing within his 
own being, but ultimately he becomes aware that his own being is one with 
nonbeing — that in fact there is no separate individual being at all: 


When the light is reversed (huigudng), then all the energies of heaven 
and earth, yin and ydng are concentrated. This is the same as ‘refined 
attention’, ‘pure energy’, and “pure contemplation’. 

When you first practise this technique, there seems to be emptiness 
within existence. After a prolonged period of practice, when you have 
attained embodiment beyond the body (shénwai youshén), then there 
seems to be existence within emptiness. 

Jinhua zongzhi 3, JH94, JY161, XB1, ZW334 


Sitting quietly in the early hours consolidates the practice, which then continues 
during normal daily existence. The more the light is turned around, the more 
the mind is freed from the disturbance of thoughts and emotional reactions: 


As you follow the practice of reversing the light (hufgudng), do not 
neglect your duties. One of the ancients said: “Attend to affairs as 
they come and leave them as they go. See things for what they are as 
they come along.” 

Attend to affairs with an upright attitude, then the light (gudng) 
will not be drawn to things and will be automatically reversed. This 
is the practice of reversing the light (huigudng) at all times in order 
to empty (the mind of) forms.... 

If, during the day, you can keep turning within (fanzhdo, ‘revert the 
radiance’) while attending to things, staying completely detached from 
others and the self, this is reversing the light (huigudng) wherever you 
are. This is the most sublime aspect of the practice. 

It is best to sit in meditation (jingzud) for one to two hours in the 
early morning in order to clear away all worldly connections. Practise 
the method of turning within (fanzhdo) at all times, without inter- 
ruption, while dealing with affairs and attending to things. Continue 
the practice for two to three months, then the sages (zhiizhén) in the 
heavens will surely appear before you in affirmation. 

Jinhua zongzhi 7, JH94, JY 161, XB1, ZW334 


And: 


The method of reversing the light (huigudng) is to be practised whether 
you are idle or active, whether sitting or sleeping. In this way, you will 
automatically discover the essential opening (qido). 

Jinhua zongzhi 10, JH94, JY161, XB1, ZW334 
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The light is a positive power that dispels the fundamental negativity of the 
mind and automatically detaches it from outer things. When the worldly (nega- 
tive) yin energy is stilled, the spiritual (positive) yang energy will manifest: 


When you reverse the light (huigudang) and look within (néizhdo), 
you will no longer be pulled out by created things; yin energy will be 
stilled and the radiance of the light (guanghud) will be a concentrated 
brilliance, which is pure ydng. 

Jinhua zongzhi 8, JH94, JY 161, XB1, ZW334 


The process of turning within, of rekindling the lamp of enlightenment, takes 
time and patience: 


Your impurities have accumulated over a prolonged period and are 
impossible to clear all at once. But in fact, in the great affair of life and 
death, once you have reversed the light (huigudng) of your attention, 
and have recollected the essential spirit (jingshén), keeping it always 
directed within, then your own mind becomes the lamp of enlighten- 
ment.... Everyone already has this lamp of mind within themselves, 
and when it is lit, you become a great eternal immortal (chdngshéng 
busi daxianrén). 

Hui Jué, Liizii Jinhua chanyou wendd, JY161 20b 


The process may be summarized as freeing the mind from external objects 
and entanglements, while reversing and concentrating it so that it becomes 
aware of its own pure and luminous nature or source. Master Yang Daoshéng 
(C15th) writes: 


Yuan Taixii said, “The way to focus the spirit (shén) at the opening 
of energy (gixué) is simply to withdraw the attention from seeing and 
hearing, and to reverse the light (huégudng) and look within (néizhdo). 
That’s all there is to it.” ... 

Yu Yuwut (C14th) said, “The immortals’ (shénxidn) method of 
refining and cultivating is to reverse the light (huigudang) and look 
within (néizhdo), to breath the universal harmony in and out (hiaixt 
taihé). This is the method by which you can return to your original 
Source and recover the original state you knew at the very beginning 
when you first took bodily birth.” 

To reverse the light (huigudng) and look within (néizhdo) is not 
about deliberately and obsessively trying to find a particular location 
of the original spirit (yin’é). It is to turn the attention towards it and to 
contemplate (gudn) and reflect (zhdo). It is simply remaining empty 
and still (xijing), so that the spirit may turn inward. 
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In most cases, the mind of worldly people runs out wildly all day 
long. Yet all its many skills and clever improvisations are only reflec- 
tions or shadows of the light of the spirit. And you can readily see 
that if the attention of the spirit is always directed one way towards 
externals, then your own body and inner self will remain unattended. 

Right now, there is no need to seek here, there, and everywhere. 
Simply collect the spirit that is looking (zhdo) outside, let go of all 
your external skills and clever improvisations, and single-mindedly 
control, collect, and turn it within, clear away the debris of a multitude 
of thoughts and worries. This is to reverse the light (fangudng) and 
look within (néizhdo). In reality, when contemplating (gudn), there is 
nothing to contemplate (gudn); when looking (zhdo), there is nothing 
to look at (zhao). But this is not to say that you are not to contemplate 
(gudn) or look (zhao). 

Throughout the entire human body, there is only this one original 
Energy (yigé yudnqi), without such differences as exist between the 
heart, the liver, the spleen, the lungs, and the kidneys. But in ordi- 
nary human beings, this energy is enslaved by worldly attachments 
(Jit. earthly roots). It wanders about, and is scattered and consumed 
externally. So there is no other method for attaining the elixir (dan) 
than to withdraw and collect this energy at a place of deep profundity 
by reversing the light (hufgudng) and turning within (fanzhdo). 

Yang Daoshéng, Zhénquan, JY244, ZW373 


The difference between directing awareness towards the outer world and 
directing awareness within is again pointed out by master Lit Yiming: 


When the light (of awareness) is directed outward, the fire (the spirit) 
cannot return to the Origin. Delusional passions are stirred and true 
passion (spiritual yearning) is hidden. When the light (of awareness) 
is directed inward, a human being returns to the Root. The false is 
transformed into the True. The excitable nature dissolves and the true 
nature is revealed. Whether the light (of awareness) is inside or outside, 
inward or outward, is distinguished by whether or not it is unified. 
How can those who practise the Ddo not reverse the light (huigudng) 
and turn within (fanzhdo) towards nurturing the light? 

Livi Yiming, Kongyi (38, 37) chdnzhén, Zagua zhuan, ZW246 


See also: meditation (Daoism), néizhao. 


1. See Daodé jing 20. 
2. Xinyin jing, DZ13. 
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hu6éhou (C) Lit. fire (hud) time (hou); fire season, fire phase; heat control; in 
waidan (outer alchemy), the duration and intensity of the smelting or firing 
process; used metaphorically in the Daoist néidan (inner alchemy) tradition 
for the ‘firing process’ or phase of spiritual practice in which a person’s 
inner energies and being are purified. Different levels of self-cultivation and 
refinement have been identified. 
Master Lit: Yiming (1734-1821) describes hudhou as “the method and 
process of cultivation and refinement”! In his Dispelling Doubts on Symbolic 
Language, he provides a detailed explanation: 


The firing process (hudhou) — referred to by various masters in 
alchemical scriptures and books — is a metaphor for the steps 
described in the method of cultivation. There is an order of first 
and next; there is the intensity of accelerating, and there is slowing 
down. In one’s practice, there are times of advancing and times of 
consolidating.... Just as the preparation of medicines sometimes 
requires low heat and sometimes high heat, so there is advancing 
and consolidating, stopping and fulfilling. Therefore, the times and 
degrees of effort in the cultivation of Truth are depicted as the firing 
process (hudhou). 

However, the firing process (hudhou) is not limited to a particular 
time, date, month, or year. It can be practised at any time. Any time that 
is suitable for the first step, then do it first; any moment that is suitable 
for the next step, do it next. Any time that is good for accelerating, 
accelerate; any time that is good for slowing down, slow down. Any 
time that is good for advancing, advance; any time that is good for 
consolidating, consolidate.... 

“Suitable for the first step” means: first control yourself inwardly. 
“Suitable for the next step” means: next govern yourself externally. 
“Good for accelerating” means: to accelerate the practice. “Good for 
slowing down” means: slowing down to nurture gently. “Good for 
advancing” means: to add ydng (i.e. positivity) when there is a lack of 
ydng. “Good for consolidating” means: to reduce yin (i.e. negativity) 
when yin grows. 

This is the true meaning of the firing process (hudh6u). 

Liti Yiming, Xidngydn poyt, ZW247, DS14 


Provided that spiritual practice is carried out in accordance with the 
instructions of an enlightened master, the goal will be achieved naturally 
and at the right time. As master Lit Yiming explains, patience, endur- 
ance and single-minded focus are required for the cultivation of the spirit. 
Concurrently, stillness of body and mind (“furnace and cauldron’’) will ensure 
a natural outcome: 
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The firing process (hudhou) is the progression of exercises during 
cultivation.... You must not let the process be forced — just focus 
single-mindedly at the centre.... Then, quite naturally (zirdn), a 
precious jewel the size of a millet grain will erupt from the furnace 
of creation and its transformations (zdohud), permeating heaven and 
earth, unhindered by anything in any direction, since it is one with 
the Void. 

Like an oyster containing a pearl, whose energy is not scattered; 
like a hen sitting on an egg, whose attention does not go out — at the 
appropriate time in the firing process (hudhou), the pearl automati- 
cally becomes complete, and the chick automatically hatches.... A 
stable furnace and cauldron ensure no failures. A perfect firing process 
(hudhou) manifests the spiritual embryo (shéngtdi, inherent spiritual 
potential and awareness). But this subtle process must be taught by a 
master (shi). It cannot be done by arbitrary guesswork. 

Liti Yiming, Widao li, ZW268, DS18 


In his explanation of the eleventh-century master Zhang Béduan’s Four 
Hundred Words on the Golden Elixir, master Lid Yiming again says that 
while the practice should not be forced, there are times for determined effort: 


The firing process (hudéhou) refers to the level of intensity of the 
process. The ydng furnace is the exercise of intense refinement by 
forceful heating. It does not mean there is a physical furnace; but, 
because the exercise uses ‘fire’ to smelt and refine the great medicines 
of spiritual truth, so it is likened to a furnace. 

Lit Yiming, Jindan sibdi zi jié, ZW266, DS12 


Concluding his commentary, master Li: Yiming says that saints and sages 
since ancient times have often been intentionally vague concerning the details 
of spiritual cultivation. Fearing misappropriation of their teachings by unsuit- 
able people, they have spoken of the end without spelling out the means, or 
have explained things through parables and metaphors. He therefore offers 
students ‘twenty-four secrets of alchemy’ in the form of poetry. Summarizing 
these, he says that it is essential to examine, understand and follow precisely 
the instructions (“every step”) of an enlightened master: 


Every step of the firing process (hudhdu) in the twenty-four verses 
must be examined and understood. The slightest deviation is the same 
as missing (a target) by a thousand miles. 

Liti Yiming, Danfa érshisi jué, in Jindan sibdi zi jié, ZW266, DS 12 


1. Lid Yiming, Wazhén zhizhi, ZW253, DS17. 
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hush dar dam (P) Lit. awareness (hish) of (dar) breath (dam). Hiish means 
understanding, memory, mind, and the expression hiish dar dam is used 
among Sufis, especially of the Nagshbandiyah order, to imply mindfulness of 
God at all moments, so that no breath should be wasted. ‘Inayat Khan writes: 


The Sufis, considering their life as a journey toward the spiritual goal, 
recite in order to awaken their group to this idea, “Hash dar dam, 
nazar bar gadam, khalvat dar anjuman,” which means, “Let the breath 
be God-conscious at each swing; watch your steps and realize who 
walks, keeping your eyes lowered that the tempting world may not 
attract them; realize yourself amid this crowd of the world of variety.” 

‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIKSe p.33 


He relates how, in his youth, after a night of prayer and soul-searching, he 
encountered a group of dervishes who chanted this refrain: 


The morning broke and the birds began their hymn of praise to God. 
I heard men and women pass by below, some going to the mosque, 
others to the temples, and the general masses to the toil that yields 
their daily bread. Then I too fared forth and, lost in thought, not know- 
ing my destination, made my way towards the jungle, with an inner 
yearning to be apart from the world and give an outlet to the thoughts 
and emotions with which my mind was occupied. 

Thus I arrived at a cemetery where a group of dervishes sat on 
the green grass, chattering together. They were all poorly clad, some 
without shoes and others without coats; one had a shirt with only one 
sleeve and another lacked them both. One wore a robe with a thousand 
patches and the next a hat without a crown. This strange group attracted 
my attention, and I sat there for some time, noticing all that was going 
on yet feigning to be utterly indifferent. 

Presently their pir-u murshid or master came towards them, even 
more scantily dressed than they, and with a group of dervishes circling 
round him as he approached. Two of the latter led the odd procession, 
and with each step they cried out loudly, “Hish dar dam, nazar bar 
gadam, khalvat dar anjuman!” — Be conscious of your breath, and 
watch every step you take, and thus experience solitude in the crowd! 

When the murshid arrived at the assembly of his disciples each one 
greeted the other, saying, “Zshg Allah, mahbib Allah (God is love and 
God is beloved)!” It was this very greeting which later unveiled for 
me the Bible words that God is love, and also the verse of the Arabian 
poet Abi al-Allah, who says: 


Church, temple, or Ka‘bah stone, 
Quran or Bible, or a martyr’s bone — 
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All these and more my heart can tolerate 
since my religion is of love alone. 


The solemnity of the sacred words they uttered found their echo in my 
soul, thereupon I watched their ceremonial with still greater attention. 
‘Inayat Khan, Sufi Message, SMIK12 pp.140-41 


See also: kalimat-i qudstyah. 


ichimi zen (J) Lit. one-flavour (ichi-mi) Zen; single-taste Zen, authentic or genuine 
Zen; pure Zen practice, unadulterated by other practices; Zen as believed to 
have originated from the Buddha and the Chan and Zen patriarchs; an expres- 
sion used by Eihei Dogen Zenji (1200-1253), founder of the Soto school of 
Zen; often mentioned along with gomi zen (five-flavour Zen), which is a 
classification of the varieties of meditation by the Chinese monk Guiféng 
Zongmi (780-840). 

Dogen believed the sitras to be a complete and authentic source of the 
teachings of the Buddha and the patriarchs, indeed the only authentic source. 
Misunderstanding them can lead to incorrect forms of practice based on 
incorrect interpretations. Ichimi zen is Dogen’s name for the one authentic 
way in which to understand sitras and the resulting meditation practice. 


See also: gomi zen. 


ikhfa (A/P) Lit. concealment; in Sufism, complete silence concerning inner 
mystical experiences, as opposed to kitman, which has been described more 
as reticence than complete concealment, especially with regard to the expres- 
sion of mystical teachings. Shah Dail Shirazi writes: 


Know that concealment (ikhfa’) 
means concealment (pinhdn) in every respect. 
Have you not heard that God’s friends (awliya’) 
are concealed (ikhfa’) with respect to their friendship? 
Da‘t Shirazi, Kulltyat 1739-40, KSDS1 p.107; cf. in SSEL p.25 


Intimate spiritual matters that cannot be understood by others are best kept 
secret; and concerning personal, spiritual matters — talking about them is irrev- 


erent, and by so doing their depth may be dissipated and the experience lost. 


See also: kitman (8.1). 
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indriya-vash(a) (S/H) Lit. control (vasha) of the senses (indriya); mastery of the 
senses. See ashtanga yoga, pratyahara (>4). 


American rite performed in a sweat lodge or a purification lodge; by exten- 
sion, the sweat lodge itself; originally a rite peculiar to the many tribes of 
Plains Indians, but more recently adopted by other Indian nations; inipi is a 
contraction of initipi. See sweat lodge. 


inner prayer, interior prayer, inward prayer General terms for a variety of 
spiritual forms of prayer in which the attention is focused within, away from 
the senses; an attitude in which the mind and soul continuously look up to 
God; a synonym for the prayer of Jesus, as practised in the Orthodox Church. 

In general terms: 


Ceaseless interior prayer is a continual yearning of the human spirit 
towards God. 
Way of a Pilgrim, WPW p.2 


It is truly listening to the Divine, in a state of inner silence: 


True inner prayer is to stop talking and to listen to the wordless voice 
of God within our heart; it is to cease doing things on our own, and to 
enter into the action of God. 

Kallistos Ware, Power of the Name, PNW p.& 


Though it brings great blessings, in the majority of cases, the mind does not 
readily take to it, but vacillates: 


At first, the practice of inward prayer is a process of alternation of 
attention between outer things and the inner light. Preoccupation with 
either brings the loss of the other. Yet what is sought is not alternation, 
but simultaneity, worship undergirding every moment, living prayer, 
the continuous current and background of all moments of life. Long 
practice indeed is needed before alternation yields to concurrent 
immersion in both levels at once. 

Thomas Kelly, Testament of Devotion, TDK p.13 


But once the practice is established, then communion with the Divine 
becomes increasingly habitual, until it is the major activity of a day: 
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Let inward prayer be your last act before you fall asleep and the first 
act when you awake. 
Thomas Kelly, Testament of Devotion, TDK p.12 


See also: ceaseless prayer, prayer of Jesus, prayer of the heart. 
interior recollection See recollection. 


iriyapatha (Pa), iryapatha (S) Lit. manner (patha) of movement (iriyd); posture, 
mode of deportment; specifically, the second of the six practices included in 
kayanupassand (contemplation of the body), as described in the Kayagatasati, 
Satipatthana and Mahdasatipatthana Suttas;' four basic postures to which 
mindfulness should be applied, viz. walking, standing, sitting and lying down, 
i.e. “however his body is disposed”: 


When walking, a bhikkhu is aware: “I am walking;” when standing, 
he is aware: “I am standing;” when sitting, he is aware: “I am sitting;” 
when lying down, he is aware: “I am lying down;” or he is aware of 
however his body is disposed. 

In this way, he abides contemplating internal,... external ... or 
both internal and external aspects of a body. Or else he abides con- 
templating the arising, ... vanishing ... or both arising and vanishing 
aspects of a body. Or else mindfulness that ‘there is a body’ is simply 
established in him to the extent necessary for bare knowledge and 
mindfulness. And he abides independent, not clinging to anything 
in the world. That is how a bhikkhu abides contemplating the body 
as a body. 

Majjhima Nikaya 119, Satipatthana Sutta, PTSM3 pp.56—57; cf. MDBB p.146 
Mindfully observing the body’s “arising” and “vanishing” natures refers to 
things that come and go in the body, to be observed without clinging to them. 


See also: kayanupassana. 
1. Digha Nikdya 22 (Mahasatipatthana Sutta), PTSD2 p.292; Majjhima 


Nikaya 10 (Satipatthana Sutta), 119 (Kayagatasati Sutta), PTSM1 pp.56-57, 
PTSM3 p.89. 


ishta-deva, ishta-devata (S), yidam (T) Lit. chosen (ishta) deity (deva, devata); 
beloved, cherished, respected, and revered deity; a tutelary (guiding, 
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protecting) deity (yi dam) particularly chosen for worship and/or meditation; 
also firm mind, promise, vow, mental commitment (yi dam). The full Tibetan 
term, commonly abbreviated to yi dam, is yi dam gyi lha (chosen deity). 

Because it is difficult to relate to the seemingly abstract notion of a supreme 
Being or absolute Reality, many Hindu worshippers and devotees choose a 
particular deity as a focus for personal worship. This may be Krishna, Rama, 
Vishnu, Shiva, Kali and so on, or, especially but by no means exclusively 
in the tantric tradition, one of a large number of other deities, dakinis, and 
celestial beings. Such deities are understood as a spiritual power or energy 
that can be invoked for help in life or as the giver of spiritual grace and bless- 
ings. The custom is prevalent throughout traditional Hindu worship as well 
as the tantric and yogic traditions. The forms of deity worship (deva puja, 
devata puja) vary widely from simple traditional Hindu home and temple 
offerings and sacrifices accompanied by prayers and devotional singing, to 
the more elaborate tantric practices that include the use of rituals, mandalas, 
the recitation of mantras, meditation, awakening of the prana and kundalini, 
and so on. 

Swami Shivananda (1854-1934), a Hindu guru and disciple of Shri 
Ramakrishna, describes the various forms of meditation as being suitable for 
different temperaments. Meditation on an ishta-devata, he says, is for those 
of a devotional and emotional temperament: 


There are different kinds of meditation. A particular kind is best 
suited to a particular mind. The kind of meditation varies according 
to taste, temperament, capacity, and type of mind of the individual. A 
devotee (bhakta) meditates on his tutelary deity or ishta-devata. A raja 
yogi meditates on the special Purusha (Lord) or Ishvara (God) who 
is not touched by the afflictions, desires, and karmas. A hatha yogi 
meditates on the chakras and their presiding deities. A jndani (gnostic) 
meditates on his Self or Amman. You will have to find out for yourself 
the kind of meditation that is suitable for you. If you are not able to do 
this, you will have to consult a teacher or preceptor who has attained 
self-realization. He will be able to know the nature of your mind and 
the correct method of meditation for you. 

The mind assumes the form of the object it cognizes.... A bhakta 
constantly meditates on the form of his tutelary deity or ishta-devata. 
The mind always takes the form of the deity. When he is established 
in his meditation, when he attains the stage of para-bhakti (supreme 
devotion), he only sees his ishta-devata everywhere. Then names 
and forms vanish. A devotee of Lord Krishna only sees Lord Krishna 
everywhere, and experiences the state described in Gita: “Vasudevah 
sarvam iti (Everything is Vasudeva, i.e. Krishna).” A jndni or a vedanti 
sees his own Self or Atman everywhere. The world of names and forms 
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vanishes from his view. He experiences the utterance of the seers of the 
Upanishads: “Sarvam khalvidam Brahma (all indeed is Brahman).” 
Swami Shivananda, Concentration and Meditation, CMSS pp.193—94 


Shivananda also provides some basic instructions on getting started. Since the 
ishta-devatda cannot be seen in a physical form and may even be mythological, 
he suggests using an artist’s representation to help develop concentration 
and devotion: 


Gaze at the picture of the lord, your ishta-devatd for a few minutes 
and close your eyes. Then try to visualize the picture mentally. You 
will have a well-defined or clear-cut picture of the lord. When it fades, 
open your eyes and gaze again. Repeat the process five or six times. 
You will be able to visualize clearly your ishta-devata or tutelary deity 
mentally after some months’ practice. 

If you find it difficult to visualize the whole picture try to visualize 
any part of the picture. Try to produce even a hazy picture. By repeated 
practice, the hazy picture will assume a well-defined, clear-cut form. 
If you find this difficult, fix the mind on the effulgent light in the heart 
and take this as the form of the lord or devi. 

Swami Shivananda, Concentration and Meditation, CMSS pp.140-41 


He also suggests the repetition (japa) of mantras (verbal formulae) to help 
control the mind and induce inner purity. With the deep concentration that 
results from such repetition, the mind identifies with the ishta-devata: 


By worship and meditation or japa of mantras, the mind is actually 
shaped into the form of the object of worship and is made pure for the 
time being through the purity of the object (namely, the ishta-devata). 
By continual practice (abhydsa), the mind becomes full of the object to 
the exclusion of all else, steady in its purity, and does not wander into 
impurity. So long as the mind exists, it must have an object, and the 
object of sadhana (spiritual discipline) is to present it with a pure one. 

Swami Shivananda, Concentration and Meditation, CMSS pp.216—17 


He adds that meditation on an ishta-devata is saguna (with attributes) 
meditation, which he contrasts with nirguna (without attributes, abstract) 


meditation in which the attention is focused on the seemingly abstract idea 
of the Absolute: 


Meditation is of two main kinds, viz. saguna meditation and nirguna 
meditation. In saguna meditation the yogic student concentrates on the 
form of the Lord Krishna, Rama, Shiva, Hari, Gayatri, or Shri Devi. 
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In nirguna meditation, he concentrates the whole energy of the mind 
on one idea of God or Atman, and avoids comparisons with memories 
and all other ideas. The one idea fills the whole mind. 

Swami Shivananda, Concentration and Meditation, CMSS p.194 


When the attention focuses to a sufficient degree in any form of meditation, it 
can — to a greater or lesser extent — become independent of the body and expe- 
rience visions on subtle planes of consciousness. Thus, Shivananda observes 
that focused meditation on one’s ishta-devatd can result in a variety of visions: 


You will see two kinds of forms: lustrous forms of devatdas and physical 
forms. You will see your ishta-devata or tutelary deity in handsome 
dress and with various, valuable ornaments, flowers, garlands, with 
four hands and weapons. Siddhas, rishis (yogic adepts), etc., will 
appear to encourage you. You will find a huge collection of devatas 
and celestial ladies with various musical instruments in their hands. 
You will see beautiful flower gardens, fine palatial buildings, rivers, 
mountains, golden temples, and sceneries so lovely and picturesque 
as cannot be adequately described. 

Swami Shivananda, Concentration and Meditation, CMSS pp.340-41 


Sometimes, during meditation, you will get very powerful, dazzling 
lights, bigger than the sun. They are white. In the beginning, they come 
and fade away quickly. Later on, they are steady, they become fixed 
for ten or fifteen minutes or half an hour, according to the strength 
and degree of concentration. For those who concentrate on the trikita, 
the space between the two eyebrows, the light appears in the forehead 
in the trikiita; while for others who concentrate on the top of the 
head, sahasrara chakra (thousand-spoked wheel or lotus), the light 
manifests on the top of the head. The light is so powerful and dazzling 
sometimes that you have to withdraw yourself from looking at it and 
break the meditation. Some people are afraid and do not know what 
to do and how to proceed further. They come to me for instructions. 
I tell them that this is a new sensation which they have not hitherto 
experienced. By constant practice, the mind engaged in concentration 
will become used to it, and the fear will vanish. I ask them to go on 
with the practice. Some people concentrate on the heart, some on 
trikiita, and some on the top of the head. It is a question of personal 
taste. It is easy to control mind by concentrating on the trikita. If you 
are used to fixing on the trikiita, stick to it always. Don’t make frequent 
changes. Steadiness is very necessary. 

The beings and objects with whom you are in touch during the early 
period of meditation belong to the astral world. They are similar to 
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human beings minus a physical overcoat. They have desires, cravings, 
love, hatred, etc., just as human beings have. They have fine (subtle) 
bodies. They can move about freely. They have powers of materiali- 
zation, dematerialization, multiplying, and clairvoyant vision of an 
inferior order. The lustrous forms are higher devatds of mental or 
higher planes who come down to give you darshana (audience) and 
encourage you. Various shaktis (spiritual powers) manifest in lustrous 
forms. Adore them; worship them; do mental piija (worship) as soon 
as they give you darshana. Angels are beings of mental or higher 
planes. They also appear before your mind’s eye. 

Sometimes, you will feel an invisible help, possibly from your 
ishta-devata, when you are actually pushed from the physical body 
into the new plane. That invisible power assists in your separating 
from the body and going above body consciousness. 

Swami Shivananda, Concentration and Meditation, CMSS pp.341-42 


But regarding visions, he cautions: 


Don’t waste your time in looking at these visions. This is only a 
curiosity. These are all encouragements to convince you of the exist- 
ence of superphysical, metaphysical realities and the solid existence 
of Brahman. Drive away these pictures. Fix yourself on the goal.... 
Advance. Proceed seriously and energetically. 

Swami Shivananda, Concentration and Meditation, CMSS p.342 


What is significant is that which leads on to higher levels of consciousness — 
the inner light and the vision of one’s ishta-devata: 


You will sometimes see a vast bright golden light. Within the light you 
will see your ishta-devata in front. Sometimes, you will see yourself 
within the light. You will see a golden-coloured light all around. 

You may see your ishta-devatd as big as a mountain shining like 
the sun. You may see the figure during eating, drinking, and working. 
When you enjoy the bliss of this vision, you will experience no taste 
for food while eating. You will simply swallow the food. You will hear 
continuous ringing of the vind (a stringed instrument). You may see 
the blazing light of the (inner) sun. 

The object of your meditation will come before you much quicker if 
you practise regular meditation. You will feel as if you are covered by 
the object on which you meditate. You will see as if the whole space is 
illumined. Sometimes you will experience the sound of ringing bells. 
You will feel the inner peace of the soul. 

Swami Shivananda, Concentration and Meditation, CMSS p.353 
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The Tibetan Buddhist equivalent of the ishta-devata, the yi dam, often one 
of a number of celestial buddhas or bodhisattvas, is regarded as one of the 
three roots (rtsa gsum) — the lama or guru, the yi dam, and the dakini. These 
are understood as the internal aspects of the three Buddhist jewels or ref- 
uges — the Buddha, the Dharma (teachings, Way), and the sangha (Buddhist 
community). The Jama bestows blessings and mind-to-mind transmission; 
the yi dam confers siddhi (realization, accomplishment), together with 
instruction and authority through visions; and the dakinris the root or basis 
of all activity that arises from enlightenment, such as spreading the Dharma 
and bringing comfort and peace of mind to sentient beings. Much is made 
in Tibetan tantrism of their interrelationships. Together, they are deemed of 
great significance: 


Carry the holy guru like a hat stuck inseparably to your head! As for 
the yi dam, meditate on the yi dam in the centre of your heart like 
a mother nurturing her only child! Rely on the dakinis like a wish- 
fulfilling jewel! 

Padampa Sangye, in Lion of Siddhas, LSPS p.126 


The function of the yi dam is understood to be more of an aid in the spiritual 
transformation of the practitioner, and is imbued with less of the protective 
attributes of the Hindu ishta-devata. 

In the tantric traditions, whether Hindu or Buddhist, the ishta-devata or yi 
dam is assigned by a practitioner’s guru or lama, according to the individual’s 
nature. This creates a link or bond between the practitioner and his yi dam that 
will usually last a lifetime, and will help him in his efforts towards enlight- 
enment. A single yi dam is sufficient because it is understood to embody 
the essence of all buddhas and bodhisattvas; therefore most practitioners 
adhere to one yi dam for life. Rarely, some practitioners adopt several yi 
dams upon whom they meditate at different times and circumstances; but for 
many practitioners this would be too confusing. Sometimes, a practitioner 
feels attracted towards a particular yi dam, maybe from an early age. This 
is generally explained as being due to an attachment to that yi dam formed 
in previous lives. Generally, a particular yi dam is also associated with a 
particular tantric lineage. 

The yi dam is visualized to the accompaniment of offerings, prayers, 
mandalas, and the recitation of mantras. The practitioner may consider him- 
self to be in the presence of the deity or he may identify with the deity in the 
attempt to imbibe and manifest the deity’s attributes. Meditation on the yi dam 
is an essential aspect of utpatti-krama (T. bskyed rim) and nishpanna-krama, 
which are the initial and the completion stages of spiritual transformation in 
anuttara-yoga tantra. 

Different yi dams have different primary attributes. Compassion (karund), 
for example, is the primary attribute of the celestial buddha Avalokiteshvara 
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(T. Chenrézig), and wisdom (prajid) is associated with the celestial 
bodhisattva Maiijushri. Other yi dams include: the celestial bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra; celestial buddhas Amitabha, Vajrapani, Chakrasamvara, 
Tara, Hayagriva, and Heruka; the deities Vajrabhairava, Vairochana, 
Mahakdla, and Vajrayogini; and many others. As in many aspects of Tibetan 
tantrism, the practices vary from school to school and from lineage to lineage. 

It is believed that for a practitioner who practises yi dam meditation 
assiduously, the yi dam will eventually appear either in person, in a vision, 
or in a dream. Once this contact has been made, the yi dam will appear to 
the practitioner at his time of death and guide him through the intermediate 
state (bardo). 


See also: nishpanna-krama, utpatti-krama, Vajrayana (>4). 


jalandhara-bandh(a) (S/H) Lit. net (jGla) lock (bandha); one of the bandhas 
of hatha yoga, in which the throat is constricted by bringing the chin onto 
the chest. Jala probably refers to the network of nerves and arteries. See 
hatha yoga. 


jap(a) (S/H/Pu), jap (Pu), bzlas brjod (T), niansong (C), nenju (J) Lit. whispering, 

murmuring, muttering; the murmured repetition of a mantra or prayer; repeti- 

tion, recitation, prayer, remembrance; the spoken, murmured or entirely silent 

and mental repetition of a mantra, prayer or name of God, perhaps accompanied 

by contemplation on the deity being invoked, either visualized in the imagina- 

tion or on the form of an external idol or other iconographic representation. 

Japa is practised in a wide variety of contexts and circumstances. The 
Bhagavad Gita rates japa as the highest form of sacrifice or worship: 


Among forms of worship (yajfia), Iam worshipped by japa. 
Bhagavad Gita 10:25 


The Hatha Yoga Pradipika lists japa as one of the ten essential niyamas 
(observances) for the practice of yoga;' while Patafijali speaks of repetition 
(japa) and meditation on Aum, which he calls Pranava, as the means to 
overcome obstacles on the path of yoga: 


His manifest word is Pranava. 

By constant repetition (japa) of it 
and meditation on its essence, 
the attention turns within, 
and all obstacles are overcome. 

Patanijali, Yoga Siitras 1:27-29 
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Here, Aum refers to both the mental repetition of Aum as a mantra and listen- 
ing to the cosmic music of Aum as the creative power, which is experienced 
as aresult of the concentrated mental repetition. In the Adi Granth, the term 
ajapa Jap (unrepeated Repetition) refers to the same creative power.’ 

A great many mantras are used both in external forms of worship as well 
as internal meditation. Yogic practices that aim to awaken consciousness at 
the various subtle centres (chakras) within the body do so by means of the 
japa of a mantra, generally linked to control of the external breath and more 
subtle prana (life energy). 

The Gheranda Samhita visits an oft-repeated theme in yogic and tantric 
texts when observing that every person, while breathing in and out, uncon- 
sciously performs the repetition of “so’ham (I am That)” — one of the great 
truths of the Upanishads — or ham-sa (goose, generally translated as swan). 
Hamsa is a term used for both the pure and individual soul as well as the 
supreme Soul or God. The author refers to this unconscious ‘recitation’ as 
djapa japa (unrepeated repetition), ajapda gdayatri, and ajapa mantra: 


The breath of every person on entering makes the sound of ‘sa’ and 
on coming out, that of ‘ham’. These two sounds make so-ham or 
ham-sa. During one day and one night, there are 21,600 such respira- 
tions (fifteen per minute). Every living being (jiva) performs this japa 
unconsciously, but constantly. This is called ajapda gayatri. 

This ajapa japa is performed in three places: in the mildadhdara 
(rectal chakra), in the andhata lotus (the heart chakra), and in the 
ajna lotus (the eye centre).... 

All incarnate beings (jivas) are constantly and unconsciously recit- 
ing this ajapd mantra, only for a fixed number of times every day. A 
yogt should recite this consciously, counting the numbers. 

Gheranda Samhita 5:84—85, 90; cf. GSV pp.50-51 


The Dhydnabindu Upanishad is of the opinion that nothing equals the japa 
of this mantra: 


It is known as ajapd gayatri, and has always been a bestower of 
nirvana to the yogis. Through the resolve alone (of repeating this 
mantra), man is freed from sins. Neither in the past, nor in the future, 
is there a science equal to this, a japa equal to this, or a meritorious 
deed equal to this. 

Dhydnabindu Upanishad 63-65; cf: TMU p.157 


Similar instructions appear in other yogic texts.* Concentration at the rectal, 
heart or eye centres reflects the spread of consciousness among human beings. 
With some, the attention operates largely from the lowest centre, giving rise 
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to personality traits such as excessive orderliness, meanness, and a strong 
and stubborn attachment to things. Others operate from the emotional centre 
of the heart. Only a few function from the conscious seat of the mind and 
soul at the eye centre. 

Various forms of japa are described, which are common to Hindu, yogic, 
Buddhist, and Jain traditions: 


1. Likhita-japa. Written repetition; repeatedly writing out a mantra. 
2. Vaikhart-japa. Spoken repetition; audible utterance of a mantra. 


3. Upamshu-japa. Whispered repetition; whispering, hamming, muttering 
or silently repeating a mantra with the lips. 


4. Manasika-japa. Mental repetition of a mantra. 


According to Hindu sacred writings, mantras can be repeated for fulfilling 
desires or acquiring miraculous powers. Formulae such as Aum Rama Aum, 
Hari Aum, Rama Rama, Rama Nama (Name of God), Aum Tat Sat (Aum — 
that Reality), Asato ma Sad gamaya (‘Lead me from the unreal to the Real’),* 
Aum namah Shivaya (Aum, salutation to Shiva), Aum namah Rama (Aum, 
salutation to Rama), and a great many others are all used. Rama and Hari are 
both names of God, and Aum — regarded as a sacred syllable — is attached to 
many prayers, mantras, and sacred texts. 

The Shiva Samhita speaks of a secret mantra, which it does not mention, 
but is well known to consist of the syllables Aum, aim, klim, shrim: 


Now I will tell you the best practices: the japa of a mantra. From this, 
one gains happiness in this world, as well as in the world beyond. By 
knowing this highest of the mantras, the yogi certainly attains success 
(siddhi): this gives all power and pleasure to the one-pointed yogz. 
Shiva Samhita 5:188—-89; cf. SSV p.83 


Many yogic and tantric texts, while extolling the virtues of japa, make exag- 
gerated claims for the efficacy of repeating a mantra a particular number of 
times, or even just once. Such claims are to be understood more as encour- 
agement than fact. 

Detailing the “rituals associated with the recitation of Rama mantras’, 
the Ramarahasya (‘Secret Teachings of Rama’) Upanishad describes how a 
devotee should “bathe three times a day, ... eat only sattvik foods (e.g. milk, 
fruits, etc.)”’, observe purity and celibacy, relinquish negative emotions, “show 
respect to all women, ... sleep on the bare ground, ... meditate with utmost 
concentration on Rama as instructed by his teacher”, count his japa mentally 
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using a rosary, repeating the mantra 100,000 (one lakh) times, and make offer- 
ings of rice pudding and ghee, followed by an offering of flowers accompanied 
by chanting of the mila mantra (root mantra, the primary mantra associated 
with a deity) after every ten rounds of the rosary.° The instructions are given 
by Hanuman, devotee of Rama in the Ramayana. He continues: 


The ascetic who does this japa becomes liberated in life, and super- 
natural powers follow him like a bride follows her groom. This 
Ramamantra is not only a means to liberation, but if you remember 
me who am Rdma’s servant, it will ensure success in these worldly 
affairs too. To the one who always remembers Rama with total devo- 
tion as the final refuge of the mind, Iam empowered to fulfil all their 
chosen desires. 

Ramarahasya Upanishad 4:18; cf. RUHR 


Similar instructions are found in other texts, with variations in the associ- 
ated rituals, the number of times particular mantras should be repeated, the 
methods used for counting, whether on the fingers or a rosary (a mala or 
mald-japa), and so on. Traditionally, rosaries have one hundred and eight 
beads, and are often made from the berries of rudraksha (Elaeocarpus 
ganitrus) or tulst (holy basil, Ocimum tenuiflorum). 

There are also differing schedules of japa related to the various breathing 
practices of pranayama, and for the opening of particular chakras. Varying 
numbers of repetitions are prescribed for breathing in, holding the breath, 
and breathing out, different for each of the chakras. Some of the tantric texts 
contain so much detail that one wonders how anyone could ever have remem- 
bered it all. Here are some of the simpler instructions from the Mahanirvana 
Tantra, where the brahmamantra is “Aum sach-chid-ekam Brahma,” meaning, 
‘Brahman ts sat (truth), chit (consciousness), ekam (one)’: 


After this, while reciting the mantra Aum or the mila-mantra, 
pranayama should be performed thus: he should close the left nostril 
with the middle of the fourth finger, and then inhale through the 
right nostril, meanwhile practising japa of the Pranava (i.e. Aum) 
or the mula-mantra eight times. Then, closing the right nostril with 
the thumb and shutting also the mouth, practise japa of the mantra 
thirty-two times. After that gently exhale the breath through the right 
nostril, while practising japa of the mantra sixteen times. In the same 
way, perform these three acts with the left nostril, and then repeat 
the same process with the right nostril. O adored of the devas, I have 
now told you the method of pranayama to be observed in the use of 
the brahmamantra. 

Mahanirvana Tantra 3:44-48; cf. GLMT pp.42-43 
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As well as being a part of religious rites and nightly devotions, mantras are 
also used throughout the day, to keep the mind focused: 


Let everything which is done, be it worship or sacrifice, bathing, drink- 
ing, or eating, be accompanied by the recitation of the brahmamantra. 
When arising at the middle of the fourth quarter of the night, and after 
bowing to the preceptor who gave initiation into the brahmamantra, 
let it be recited with all recollection. Then obeisance should be made 
to Brahman as aforesaid, after meditating upon Him. These are the 
enjoined morning rites. 

For purashcharana (a preparatory rite), O beautiful one, japa of the 
mantra should be done 32,000 times; for oblations, 3,200 times; for the 
presenting or offering of water to the devatd (goddess), 320 times; for 
purification before worship, 32 times; and brahmans (priests) should 
be feasted 4 times. 

In purashcharana, no rule need be observed regarding food or 
concerning what should be accepted or rejected. Nor need an auspi- 
cious time or place for performance be selected. Whether the sadhaka 
(practitioner) be fasting or have taken food, whether with or without 
having bathed, let him, according to his inclination, perform sadhana 
(practice) with this supreme mantra. Without trouble or pain — without 
hymn, amulet, nyasa (placement, a form of meditative visualization), 
mudra (gesture) or setu (explanatory commentary), without the wor- 
ship of Ganesha as the thief — surely and shortly the most supreme 
Brahman will be met face to face. 

Mahanirvana Tantra 3:112-19; cf. GLMT pp.55—56 


In another passage advising on the japa to accompany samdhya (thrice-daily 
brahman prayers), the writer continues: 


Then, O devi, let him make japa of the gdyatri (verse) 108 times. 
Offering the japa to the devata, let him make obeisance in the way in 
which I have spoken. I have now told you of the samdhyd to be used by 
him in the sadhana of the brahmamantra, and by which the worshipper 
shall become pure of heart. Listen to me now, you who are blessed 
with grace, to the gdyatri, which destroys all sin. 

Mahanirvana Tantra 3:107-9; cf. GLMT p.54 


The writer then provides details of the g@yatri to be repeated as a mantra: 
“May we know the supreme Lord (Parameshvara); 


Let us contemplate the supreme Reality (Paratattva); 
And may Brahman direct us.” 
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This is the auspicious brahmagayatri which confers dharma (virtue), 
artha (wealth), kama (desires), and moksha (liberation). 
Mahanirvana Tantra 3:109-11; cf. GLMT p.55 


The original Gayatri Mantra, all but the first line being drawn from the Rig 
Veda, reads: 


Aum, we meditate on the glory of 
that divine Sun (Savitri), 
who has created this universe — 
May He enlighten our minds!® 
Gayatri Mantra, Rig Veda 3:62.10 


In such tantric texts, the japa of mantras is recommended for use as much 
in external, ritualistic contexts as in yogic and more mystical practices, the 
one often being regarded as a part of the other. 

The twentieth-century writer and tantric practitioner Georg Feuerstein 
summarizes some of the key elements concerning the japa of tantric mantras: 


When a practitioner has received a mantra from the mouth of an 
initiate, he or she can be confident of success in mantric recitation 
(japa), providing of course all the instructions for proper recitation 
are followed as well. Mindfulness, regularity, and a large number of 
repetitions of the mantra are the three most important requirements. 
Also, there are certain sacred places where mantra practice is con- 
sidered particularly auspicious. According to the Kularnava Tantra, 
Japa near one’s teacher, a brahman, a cow, a tree, water, or a sacred 
fire is particularly promising.’ ... 

Twenty-one, 108, or 1,008 repetitions are considered auspicious. 
But for the mantra to unlock its potency (virya), hundreds of thousands 
of repetitions may be necessary. Once this has occurred, however, even 
a single pronunciation of the mantra will make its power available to 
the mantrin or japin, the reciter of mantras. In practice, after a while 
the mantra recites itself spontaneously, and its intrinsic power can be 
felt as a steady charge of energy present in one’s body. This is ajapa 
Japa or ‘unrecited recitation’, ... which is more than the mental ‘echo’ 
that occurs when we repeat a word over and over again. It is not simply 
a mental groove caused by verbal repetition, but a mind-transforming 
energetic state of being.... 

Another traditional way of keeping track of the number of rep- 
etitions is by counting with one’s fingers. Various methods are 
known, and some are specific to certain mantras. It is considered 
inauspicious to count merely with the tip of one’s fingers, and instead 
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one should, according to the Mantra-yoga Samhita,* use the other 
phalanxes as well.... 

A mantra should be recited with the right intonation, as learned 
from one’s teacher, and also at the proper pace. If, as the Kularnava 
Tantra makes clear, it is repeated too fast, there is the danger of disease. 
If it is recited too slowly, however, it will diminish one’s energy. In 
either case, japa will be “useless like water in a broken vessel”.? This 
tantra furthermore points out the natural impurities at the onset and 
the closing of recitation, which must be countermanded by a special 
mantric practice, namely, by reciting the mantra, 7 or 108 times with 
Aum at the beginning and the end.!° 

Because mantras must be recited numerous times over many hours 
every day before they can bear fruit, it is easy for a practitioner to get 
tired. In that case, the scriptures typically recommend shifting from 
Japa to meditation. Then again, when the mind is exhausted from 
meditation, switching back to reciting one’s mantra can bring renewed 
vigour and enthusiasm. 

Mantras may not only be spoken or mentally recited, but also 
written out on paper, metal, cloth, or other materials. This technique 
is known as likhita-japa, which, in the words of Swami Shivananda 
Radha, “brings peace, poise, and strength within’."' The same is of 
course true of other forms of japa as well. As with all yogic practices, 
the success of mantra recitation depends to a large degree on the 
practitioner’s motivation and dedication. 

Georg Feuerstein, Tantra, TPEF pp.197, 199-200 


Japa, especially mental japa, when performed with a spiritual, rather than 
material motive, will bring some peace of mind or even bliss, depending on 
the degree of concentration brought to bear and the place where the concen- 
tration is fixed. Indian sants have taught the mental repetition of particular 
names, chosen by them, with the attention fixed at the centre between the 
two eyebrows. The aim is to withdraw the mind and soul currents from the 
rest of the body and the senses to this point, and to concentrate it to such a 
degree that all consciousness of the world is lost. Then the mind and soul, 
in a state of superconsciousness, vacate the body in the same way as they do 
at the time of death, maintaining just enough connection to leave the body 
in a state of quiescence. 

As high and blissful a state as this may be, this is only a prelude to the 
real ‘repetition’. When the mind and soul are completely withdrawn from 
the body, they come into contact with the divine Word or the Name of God. 
Listening to this divine Music is the real remembrance of God, when the 
soul’s attention is fully focused upon Him to the exclusion of all else. This 
is the true mystic ‘repetition’ of the Name of God. 
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In the writings of Indian mystics, jap is often twinned with tap, since 
both are outward practices and it makes a convenient rhyme. Literally, tap 
means fire or heat, and thus fervour, ardour, intensity. From this it has come 
to mean self-discipline and austerities, though it can also mean intense spir- 
itual practice or meditation. Kabir follows a common refrain among Indian 
sants and mystic devotees when he says that God is not to be found in any 
outer ritual or practice, neither jap nor tap. He dwells within the heart and 
soul of everyone: 


Where do you seek me, my friend, 
when I am so near to you? 
Iam neither in pilgrimage places (tirth), 
nor in idols nor solitary living! 
Iam neither in the temple (mandir) nor the mosque (masjid), 
neither Ka‘bah nor Kailash! 
Iam neither in recitation (jap) nor austerities (tap), 
neither rites nor fasting! 
I dwell not in rituals (kriya karm), 
nor in yoga or renunciation (sanyds). 
Iam neither in the prana (subtle life energy), 
nor in the creation (brahmand) nor heaven (akash)! 
Nor am I in inaccessible caves, 
but in the life breath of the living! 
If you seek Me sincerely, 
you will find Me in the twinkling of an eye! 
Says Kabir, listen dear brothers and holy ones, 
I tell you this in good faith. 
Kabir, Shabdavali, KSS1 (6) pp.90-91, 
SKSM (266) pp.111-12; cf, in SSL pp.168-69 


Many other mystics have said the same. Here, remembrance of the Name of 
God can refer either to inner contact with the mystic Name (Nam), the divine 
Word, or to deeply focused, internal repetition of a mantra, such as Ram 
Nam (Name of God). It is sometimes difficult from a single passage alone 
to know the meaning that the mystic had in mind, although a study of their 
other writings may reveal what they understood by the “Name”: 


I know nothing of japa, I know nothing of tapa — 
O Hari, destroyer of sorrow — 

I know nothing of fasting and other rituals. 

With your kind glance, erase all my sins, 
O Lord, whose greatness is without limit! ... 
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When the Name (Nama) alone brings the desired result, 
why resort to homa (sacrifices), japa, and tapa? 
Purandaradasa, Paraku madade 2, Hari Narayana 3; cf. in SSL pp.204-5, 208-9 


The fruit of all spiritual practices is the Name of Ram (Ram Nam). 
You may practise jap and tap, 

but the best practice is repeating the Name (Nam). 
Mantras chanted mechanically will not save us in the final hours! 
The Name (Nam) has saved many fallen and lowly sinners! 
The Name (Nam) is the essence of everything, 

it is the support of everything! 
Ramadas says, what can I say? 
There is no other path, but repeating the Name (Nam). 

Samartha Ramadas, Sakal sddhananche phal; cf. in SSI5 pp.236-37 


Jap can be both external and verbal or internal and entirely in the mind, 
and mystics have used jap for both. Moreover, even in a mystical context, 
jap and its associated verb forms can refer either to the mental repetition of 
a mantra or to the remembrance of God by contact with His mystic Name, 
His creative power. It is often difficult to know which meaning is intended. 
Here, verb forms of dhydna (Pu. dhian, contemplation, meditation) are 
also used. 


One who meditates (japai) on the Lord twenty-four hours a day — 
fruitful and blessed is his coming into the world. 
Inwardly and outwardly, 
realize that the creator Lord is always with you. 
He is your friend, your companion, your very best friend, 
who imparts the teachings of the Lord. 
Nanak is a sacrifice to one who chants (japee) the Name of the Lord.... 
You shall be saved, O Nanak, 
by lovingly chanting (jap) the Lord’s Name. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 298, AGK 


He who calls himself a disciple of great true guru 
should rise early and meditate (dhidvai) on God’s Name (Nam).... 
By contemplating (japai) Lord God’s Name (Har Har Jap) 
under guru’s guidance (updes), 
all his sins, misdeeds and accusations are wiped off.... 
The guru’s disciple, who with every breath and morsel 
contemplates (dhide) over my Lord God, 
he becomes pleasing to guru’s mind.... 
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Servant Nanak asks for the dust of the feet of that disciple of the guru, 
who himself contemplates (japai) on God’s Name 
and makes others contemplate (japdavai) thereon. 
Guru Ramdas, Adi Granth 305-6, AGC 


The sants maintain that jap and tap do not bring liberation of the soul: 


O Nanak, forsaking the Name (Nam), 
he loses everything in this world and the next. 
Jap, tap and sanjam (self-mortification) are all wasted: 
he is deceived by the love of duality. 
Guru Amardas, Adi Granth 648, AGK 


You have practised jap, tap and yoga, 
but you have not sought the Word. 
Kabir, Akhravati, Chaupdai 2:4, KSA p.3 


Iam filthy, hard-hearted, deceitful, and obsessed with sexual desire: 
please carry me across, as You wish, O my Lord and Master. 

You are all-powerful and potent to grant sanctuary: 
exerting Your Power, You protect us. 


Jap, tap and sanjam, fasting and purification: 
salvation does not come by any of these means. 
Please lift me up and out of this deep, dark ditch; 
O God, please bless Nanak with Your glance of grace. 
Guru Arjun, Adi Granth 1301, AGK 


Mystics who have followed the path of yoga have generally understood japa 
to be the repetition of a mantra of aname of God. Such japa is understood as 
an aid to concentration, not an end in itself. Ramakrishna thus regards japa 
as a practice with limitations: 


All observances fall away after samadhi (absorption). Observances 
such as puja (outer worship), japa and all other worldly activities fall 
away. In the beginning, one is overactive with karmas (observances), 
but as a man advances towards the Lord, the display of karmas becomes 
less — so much so that even singing of His names and glories ceases. 

Ramakrishna, in Kathamrita 1:3.6; cf. SRK1 


Japa is sitting quietly in solitude, and repeating His name. Repeating 
His name with a concentrated mind — performing japa — one gets 
the vision of God’s form and realizes Him. Think of a chain tied to a 
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wooden log submerged in the Ganges, its other end fixed to the bank. 
Proceeding along each link of this chain, you enter the water and 
eventually reach the log. In the same way, by repeating God’s name, 
you become absorbed in Him and realize Him.... 

Japa is higher than worship (piija), and meditation (dhydn) is 
higher than repetition (japa) of the name. Higher than meditation is 
ecstasy (bhava, intense love, i.e. samadhi). 

Ramakrishna, in Kathadmrita 4:28.1, 4:21.5, SRK4 


Practise repetition (jap) of Lord’s Name (Nij Nam): 
with that you will reach the true region (sat lok). 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 16:3.9, SBP p.131 


Comparable practices are found in the Buddhist and Jain traditions, espe- 
cially tantric Buddhism, which arose at more or less the same time as Hindu 
tantrism, and by which it was significantly influenced. Hindu and Buddhist 
tantric texts share many common features. According to the twenty-ninth 
chapter of the Buddhist text the Marijushri-milakalpa, the Buddha entrusted 
a mantra to the celestial bodhisattva Maiijushri, to be used when Buddhist 
teaching is in decline. This mantra (Aum vakyeda namah) is still used in 
Tibetan Buddhism today. Having described all the preliminary rites, the 
chapter concludes: 


Erecting a small platform made of unclaimed debris, and covering it 
with scattered flowers, he should recite the mantra 108 times. Then, 
he should recite a book of the good teaching. Within a month, he will 
become one possessed of superior intelligence. Having made 108 
measurements of yellow pigment, he should fashion a mark on his 
forehead. He will become one who is dear to everybody. Having made 
a crown consecrated with seven recitations of the mantra, unassail- 
able among all people, he should offer a garland of kiri (Paulownia 
tomentosa, princess tree) 10,000 times. Then he will become one who 
is free of every disease. 

Day after day, he should perform japa seven times. He expiates with 
certainty that which is known as karma. Then, with 108 recitations of 
the mantra, at the time of death, he will see the noble (bodhisattva) 
Majijushri, completely, face to face. 

Manijushri-milakalpa 29; cf. in ALSE p.172 


See also: ajapa Jap (> 1), smarana. 


1. Hatha Yoga Pradipika 1:16, HYPM p.56. 
2. E.g. Guru Nanak, Adi Granth 1291. 
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3. E.g. Brahmavidya Upanishad 69-80; Hamsa Upanishad 10-13; Mahavakya 
Upanishad 5-6; Yogashikha Upanishad 1:130-32, YU p.352. 

. Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 1:3.27. 

. Ramarahasya Upanishad 4:1-18; cf. RUHR. 

. See also Yajur Veda 36:3, Sama Veda 6:3.10. 

Kularnava Tantra 15:25. 

. Mantra-yoga Samhita 75. 

. Kularnava Tantra 15:55. 

10. Kuldrnava Tantra 15:57-58. 

11. Swami Sivananda Radha, Mantras, MWPS p.29. 


OCONDAAA 


jap(a) yoga (S/H) Lit. the yoga of repetition (japa); the practice of repetition or 
remembrance; a common feature of practically all forms of yoga. See japa. 


Jesus prayer See prayer of Jesus. 


jhana (Pa), dhyana (S) Lit. concentration (of mind); from the Sanskrit dhyana 
(reflection, meditation, concentration, contemplation); in Buddhism, both 
meditation itself and one or other of the eight stages of meditative absorption; 
a primary term for meditative absorption used in the Pali suttas, which are 
the oldest Buddhist sources, consisting of discourses and sayings attributed 
to the Buddha; often used synonymously with samadhi (concentration); 
mentioned throughout Buddhist literature as jhana, dhyana (S), bsam gtan 
(T), chan (C), zen (J), and the relevant terms in other languages; the fifth of 
the bodhisattva’s six pdramitas (perfections) as described in the literature 
of the later Mahayana school. 

Meditation and contemplation occupy a place in Buddhism unparalleled in 
any other religious tradition. The avowed goal of Buddhism is enlightenment 
(S/Pa. bodhi) or extinction (S. nirvana, Pa. nibbdna), and the means of attain- 
ing it is meditation. Meditation (as sammda-samadhi, right meditation) is the 
eighth and culminating aspect of the Buddha’s noble eightfold path. Images 
of the Buddha, bodhisattvas and other key Buddhist figures are characteristi- 
cally portrayed in meditation; and, outside of ritualistic worship, meditation 
is the primary practice in all the various branches of Buddhism. There is no 
doubt, therefore, concerning the Buddha’s emphasis on the contemplative life. 

In the Dhammapada, the Buddha links meditation to the attainment of 
wisdom and nibbana: 


Meditate (jhadya), O monk (bhikkhu) — be not heedless, 
do not let your mind get into a spin over sensual pleasures. 
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Do not, for your heedlessness, have to swallow the iron ball (in hell), 
so that you have to cry out, as you burn, “This is suffering!” 


There is no meditation (jana) in one without wisdom (pa7ina), 
no wisdom (pana) in one who does not meditate (ajhayz). 
He in whom there is both meditation (jhdna) and wisdom (panna) — 
truly, he is close to nibbdana. 
Dhammapada 25:12-13 


He also says that “even the gods” reverence those who are “devoted to 
meditation (jhana)”: 


Even the gods (deva) esteem 
those wise ones who are devoted to meditation (jhdna), 
who delight in the peace of emancipation, 
the mindful, perfect buddhas. 
Dhammapada 14:3 


In the Pali texts, jhdna is a term for eight stages of meditative concentration 
or absorption of increasing profundity and refinement, as the practitioner 
leaves kamaloka (realm of desire: the nether worlds, this world, and the lower 
heavens), and passes through the subtler r#paloka (realm of forms, patterns, 
or archetypes) and the even finer and more subtle ariipaloka (formless realm). 

Modern Theravada Buddhism treats meditation (jhdna or bhdvand) as 
falling into two broad categories: tranquillity meditation (samatha-jhana, 
samatha bhavand, or samatha-kammatthana), which develops tranquillity 
(samatha) and aims at concentration; and insight meditation (vipassand- 
jhana, vipassana bhavana), which develops insight into the true nature of 
reality through direct experience or perception. Modern Buddhist schools 
also associate vipassana (clear seeing, insight) with techniques for attaining 
mindfulness, although that is not the original meaning of vipassana. 

In tranquillity meditation, the practitioner focuses on a particular object 
or theme (a kammatthdana). Insight meditation is a detached contemplation 
of the flux of experience aimed at penetrating the essential nature of physical 
and mental phenomena, as defined by their three characteristics of imperma- 
nence (anicca), suffering (dukkha), and no abiding self (anatta). According 
to the philosophy, it is insight that dispels ignorance, leads to enlightenment, 
and releases the practitioner from the bondage of mundane existence. But 
because of its contribution to clarity of understanding, tranquillity meditation 
is understood as a preparation for attaining insight. 

Nonetheless, the term used for meditation in the Pali suttas (discourses) 
is jhadna or a verb form such as jhdayati (meditates) or jhadya (meditate), with 
vipassana and samatha described as qualities developed through spiritual 
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practice, and essential for the elimination of impurities. The American monk 
Thanissaro Bhikkhu (b. 1949) comments: 


If you look directly at the Pali discourses — the earliest extant sources 
for our knowledge of the Buddha’s teachings — you’ find that although 
they do use the word samatha to mean tranquillity and vipassana 
to mean clear seeing, they otherwise confirm none of the received 
wisdom about these terms. Only rarely do they make use of the word 
vipassand — a sharp contrast to their frequent use of the word jhdna. 
When they depict the Buddha telling his disciples to go meditate, 
they never quote him as saying “go do vipassand,” but always “go do 
jhana.” And they never equate the word vipassana with any mindful- 
ness techniques. In the few instances where they do mention vipassand, 
they almost always pair it with samatha — not as two alternative 
methods, but as two qualities of mind that a person may ‘gain’ or ‘be 
endowed with’, and that should be developed together.' 

Thanissaro Bhikkhu, “One Tool Among Many,” in NSBP p.33 


Another common misconception concerning jhdna is expressed in its transla- 
tion as ‘trance’. This is misleading, and a rendering generally used by those 
who have not experienced true meditation. Trance is a semi-conscious or 
completely unconscious state in which a person is unaware or seemingly 
unaware of the material environment. It is often accompanied by loss of 
voluntary movement, rigidity, and lack of response to external stimuli. 
Commonly used examples of trance states are hypnosis and the ‘possession’ 
of a medium by a non-physical ‘entity’. Neither of these states, however, 
resemble the state of higher consciousness experienced in meditation. Looked 
at from the outside, those whose consciousness is withdrawn from the world 
may appear to others to be in a ‘trance’, but within themselves they are far 
from being unconscious. Their mind is increasingly under their control, and 
their state is better described as one of superconsciousness. 

According to Buddhist descriptions, the cosmos consists of three main 
realms, divided into thirty-one sub-realms or worlds. The purpose of attain- 
ing the jhdnas (understood in this context as one or other of the eight stages 
of meditative absorption) is to rise up steadily through these realms and go 
beyond them, to reach final wisdom or enlightenment (bodhi), also known 
as nibbana (extinction). These three worlds are: the realm of sense desire 
(kamaloka), which includes eleven sub-realms; the realm of subtle forms, 
archetypes, or patterns (rapaloka, ripa-dhatu), comprised of sixteen realms; 
and the formless or immaterial realm (ariipaloka, ariipa-dhdtu), which is 
divided into four sub-realms, making thirty-one realms in all. 

The lowest, kamaloka, is the realm of gross and semi-subtle matter, in 
which sensual desires predominate, and which consists of worlds ranging from 
those of suffering, such as the hells, to various lower heavens. The human 
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world is understood to be located more or less in the middle of kamaloka. 
This is of particular significance, since it is from here that the journey to 
enlightenment becomes possible. The denizens of the realms below are in too 
much suffering and those above in too much bliss to make the required effort. 

In the realm of subtle forms (ripaloka), the grosser or denser type of matter 
is absent. This is the region of brahmds and devas, classes of beings and deities 
who, though not almighty and eternal, have a power and luminosity superior 
to that of the inhabitants of kamaloka. The realms of riipaloka are the subtle 
realms relating to the levels of consciousness attained in the four jhdnas. 
Those who have experienced these four jhdnas have entered these regions. 

The third realm of being is the formless realm (arupaloka), beyond gross 
or subtle matter, where only energies and processes of consciousness exist. 
This realm has four planes corresponding to the four higher absorptions 
(artipa-jhanas), which in the analytical Abhidhamma and associated literature 
are given the same names as the realms. The Pali suttas themselves speak 
only of the four jhadnas and the four immaterial states. In the suttas, the latter 
are not called jhdnas. 

The four formless or immaterial realms (ariipdyatanas) are: the realm of 
boundless space (@kasanancdyatana); the realm of boundless consciousness 
(vinvidnaticadyatana); the realm of no-thingness (Gkificanndyatana); and the 
realm of neither-knowing-nor-not-knowing (nevasa/ind-ndsannayatana). 
These four higher realms are taken as the objects of meditation for attaining 
the four higher jhdanas. 

According to the thirty-one realms cosmology, three sub-realms are allocated 
to each of the first three jhdnas. In the fourth jhdna there are seven sub-realms, 
the upper five of which are accessible only to arahantas (enlightened ones) 
and andgamis (non-returners, who have escaped rebirth). In Western termi- 
nology, ripaloka and arapaloka correspond to the astral and higher worlds. 

In these higher realms, knowledge of past births is acquired, and the 
workings of the lower levels of existence come to be fully understood. In a 
discourse describing how he attained enlightenment, the Buddha describes 
his progress through the first four jhdnas, following which he travels further 
within. In the process, he acquires knowledge of his own past lives, sees with 
the divine eye how all beings are endlessly taking birth and dying, and comes 
to know the origin of suffering and impurity and the way to bring them to an 
end.” This is the kind of knowledge or gnosis that is acquired when traversing 
the four levels of ariipaloka. 

All these realms, however, are impermanent and lie within the sphere of 
sania (cognition, knowing, or subtle mental activity), and the final goal is not 
located in any of these. The only way to put an end to the otherwise unending 
wandering in the material and higher realms is attainment of nibbdna, a state 
or stage that transcends both the rapa and ariipa realms. 

The four lower jhdnas mentioned in the Pali suttas are states of deep medi- 
tative concentration in which the mind becomes absorbed in its object of focus. 
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This practice begins with the seeker acquiring faith and following his teacher 
into homelessness, purifying his conduct, and overcoming the fivefold activity 
of the senses and the five hindrances (pajica-nivarana). The five hindrances 
are: sensory desire through the five senses; ill will of any kind; sloth and 
torpor; restlessness; and doubt or lack of conviction. Bhikkhu Khantipalo 
(b.1932), who spent thirty years as a Theravada monk before disrobing in 
order to pursue enquiries into other Buddhist schools and practices, writes: 


The usual mental states which are called five-door (five-senses) 
consciousness together with the reflection upon the input received, 
tie one to the kama-world, the states of existence based on sensual 
experience... Sensuality is forever tied up with dukkha (suffering), 
so the meditator, recognizing this, tries to transcend the five-door 
consciousness and the discursive, thought-filled mind. When the five 
hindrances all disappear, another type of mind will be known which 
does not depend on continual stimulation for happiness. 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK p.51 


Progress through the jhdnas, each more refined than its predecessor, is 
described in several suttas, including the Maha Assapura Sutta: 


Having abandoned these five hindrances (pafica-nivarana), imperfec- 
tions of the mind that weaken wisdom, quite secluded from sensual 
pleasures, and secluded from unwholesome (akusala) states, a bhikkhu 
enters upon and abides in the first jhdna. This is accompanied by initial 
and sustained thought (vitakka-vicara), together with the rapture (piti) 
and bliss (sukha) of seclusion.... 

Just as a skilled bath man or a bath man’s apprentice heaps bath 
powder in a metal basin and, sprinkling it gradually with water, kneads 
it until the moisture wets his ball of bath powder, soaks it and pervades 
it inside and out, though the ball itself does not become liquid; so too, 
a bhikkhu makes the rapture (piti) and bliss (sukha) born of seclusion 
drench, steep, fill and pervade this body, so that there is no part of his 
whole body unpervaded by the rapture and bliss born of seclusion. 

Majjhima Nikaya 39, Maha Assapura Sutta, PTSM1 p.276; cf: MDBB pp.367-68 


When a monk enters the first jhdna, the five hindrances have been at least 
temporarily suppressed. He now has to work through five factors (jhanangas) 
that lead him through the four jhdnas. These factors are: vitakka (initial appli- 
cation of thought); vicdra (sustained application of thought); joy or rapture 
(piti); bliss (sukha); and finally ekaggatd (one-pointedness). 

Vitakka is the formation of a thought, the beginning of a thought process, 
the initial directing of the mind towards something; vicdra is sustained 
thought, rumination upon, and further consideration of that something. 
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These two terms are also rendered as “thinking and pondering”? or “reflec- 
tion and discursive thinking”. While these translations may be correct in a 
general context, the meaning implied here is technical and specific. Vitakka 
is understood as the application of the concentration required to enter into 
the first jhdna. VicGra is further, sustained concentration. 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo provides a precise description of the five jhdnangas: 


Initial application (vitakka) means the fine, constant effort to keep the 
mind pointed at the meditation subject. This effort must not be too 
strong, otherwise the subtle balance of mind will be disturbed. It is 
compared to the repeated soft notes struck on a gong. Although in other 
contexts vitakka can mean ‘thinking’, itis misleading to translate it in 
this way (when it is understood as one of the jhdnangas). ‘Thinking’, 
the stream of words and pictures we usually call mind, is quietened 
long before jhdna is experienced. A meditator can have a wordless and 
concentrated mind, but not be in jhdna yet, so the translation ‘initial 
application’ is much to be preferred. 

The next factor, sustained application (vicadra), follows on from 
the first. It is the sustained direction of mind when concentration is 
complete. The commentaries (on the Pali swttas) compare it to the 
reverberations of the gong which continue for some time after it has 
been struck. It could be compared to the impetus that a model car has 
when pushed over a smooth surface, the initial push being the previ- 
ous factor. “Sustained application’ has also the sense of exploration or 
continued examination though we should remember that this is done 
without words. It is certainly very wrong to translate this as ‘discursive 
thinking’, as some authors have done. 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK pp.52-53 


Piti (rapture) and sukha (bliss) are feelings born in the state of seclusion and 
solitude. The nature of the “seclusion” from which this state arises is both 
outer and inner. The inner peace arising from external solitude is likely to be 
temporary, the mind being disturbed by outer circumstances when the period 
of solitude is over. Inner “seclusion” is to detach oneself from the world, 
inwardly or mentally. Bhikkhu Khantipalo continues: 


Piti or ‘rapture’ is another word which defies translation. Its nature 
is most easily understood from its physical manifestations, though 
in jhana these are very refined. In ordinary mental states it is quite 
common to experience something of rapture, especially the first 
kind — ‘minor rapture’, defined as able to raise the hairs on the body. 
‘Momentary rapture’ is compared to lightning flashes in different parts 
of the body and lasting only a brief time. But with ‘overflowing rap- 
ture’ there is a repeated swell or flow so that the body feels as though 
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waves were breaking again and again. The fourth variety, ‘uplifting 
rapture’, can actually cause the body to lift off the ground. The body 
of one who experiences this rapture feels like a feather and has lost 
the earthy weightiness usually associated with the physical body. It 
can indeed float or fly, but this is merely a by-product of meditation 
development and should not sidetrack efforts to attain jhdna. 

The last aspect of rapture is called ‘pervading’, as when a great 
mountain cave is suddenly filled with a huge flood of water. This is 
the aspect of rapture found in the first jhdna. Though rapture has been 
illustrated by what it does to the body, yet it is a mental factor and one 
which continues on from sustained application (of thought), for its 
gradual strengthening means that interest becomes stronger and the 
direction of the mind has greater impetus towards one-pointedness.... 

Bliss (sukha) is more refined than rapture and definitely an exten- 
sion, in a subtle way, of happy feeling. But this happiness is so fine 
due to the purity of mind that it cannot be imagined by those who have 
not meditated. It furthers concentration and, because of its wonderful 
blissfulness, leads the meditator to continue efforts to one-pointedness. 

This last factor (ekaggata) is the bringing of all the mind’s power 
together, the complete focusing of the mind to only one point — the 
meditation subject which is constantly the mind’s object. (Here 
though, it is difficult to talk of subject and object, for the mind in jhana 
becomes the subject —lovingkindness, mindfulness with breathing or 
whatever has been used to develop meditation). The mind however, 
does need such one-pointed attention, otherwise no meditation will 
be developed, let alone a jhdna experience. 

These five factors found in the first jhana can of course be expe- 
rienced by a meditator long before jhdna. But in that case they are 
isolated from each other or not in balance. They have to be carefully 
cultivated and harmonized so that one leads on to the production of 
the next until, when they are complete, jhdna is experienced. 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK p.53 


The Venerable Sujiva also explains the nature of the jhanangas: 


For these types of absorption there are four rijpa-jhdanas, that means 
there are four levels and each is different in character. In the suttas, 
it is very clearly said that they differ in terms of jhdna factors, called 
jhanangas. These are cetasikas, certain states of mind that are present 
and which play an important part in the respective jhdna (absorption). 
For example, in the first jhdna the factors involved are: vitakka, vicara, 
piti, sukha, ekaggata. Vitakka is ‘initial application’. Initial applica- 
tion is the force of the mind which brings it to the object (focus of 
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meditation). This is a mental force. Vicdra, sustained application, is the 
force of the mind that is keeping it on the object, and is again a mental 
force, something like an energy. Piti is joy or interest. Sukha is a very 
happy feeling. And ekaggatd is one-pointedness, which means when 
the mind is as if one with the object. These mental factors, which are 
all present in the first jhana, play an important part. 

But it does not mean that when you have these five factors you 
have the first jhdna. Even if you don’t have any concentration, these 
five mental factors are already there. When you think of food, when 
you miss your food very much or your Penang /aksa (spicy-sour noo- 
dles in fish sauce), the five factors are also present. The mind keeps 
running to the /aksa, and it goes on thinking, “How nice if I were to 
have laksa;” and after that, when you think of the laksa, you have joy, 
“When I had Jaksa it was so nice, I was enjoying myself,’ and you 
feel very happy also and it is actually as if you could taste the /aksa in 
your mind. So these five factors are all there, but it is more like wrong 
concentration, i.e. greed. 

You must know what the five jhdna factors are to understand the 
Jhanas.... When you know what factors are present you know what 
jhana you are in. For example, in the first jhana you have all the five 
factors involved. In the second jhdna, you don’t have the initial and sus- 
tained application, you have only joy, happiness and one-pointedness. 
In the third jhdna, you have only happiness and one-pointedness. In 
the fourth jhana, you have only equanimity and one-pointedness. 

Venerable Sujiva, Access and Fixed Concentration; cf. AFCS 


Returning to the description in the suttas, upon which later teachers and 
commentators have based their descriptions, attainment of the second jhana 
implies that the effort of initial and sustained concentration is stilled, and the 
“rapture and bliss born of concentration” come to pervade the practitioner’s 
being. Inner “concentration” is a more advanced state than that of inner 
“seclusion”. Here, ekodibhava is synonymous with ekaggata: 


With the stilling of initial and sustained thought (vitakka-vicdra), a 
bhikkhu enters upon and abides in the second jhdna, which has inner 
tranquillity and one-pointedness (ekodibhava) of mind without initial 
and sustained thought, but with the rapture (piti) and bliss (sukha) 
born of concentration (samadhi). ... 

Just as though there were a lake whose waters welled up from 
below, having no inflow from east, west, north or south, nor yet 
replenished from time to time by showers of rain, then the cool fount 
of water welling up in the lake would result in no part of the whole 
lake remaining unpervaded by cool water; so too, a bhikkhu makes 
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the rapture and bliss born of concentration drench, steep, fill and 

pervade throughout the body, so that there is no part of his whole 
body unpervaded by it. 

Majjhima Nikaya 39, Maha Assapura Sutta, 

PTSM1 pp.276-77; cf, CIMK p.51, MDBB p.368 


Bhikkhu Khantipalo observes that “rapture and bliss” arise automatically 
when the mind becomes concentrated and the early striving for concentra- 
tion is stilled: 


Progress to the second jhana means relinquishing those factors which 
are grossest in the first. Initial and sustained application, which are 
essential for the latter, must be calmed down for the second jhdna to 
occur.... The experience of rapture and bliss arises due to its (the 
mind’s) purity and concentration. It does not wander. It has one sub- 
ject continually. And its emotional content is not the desire/aversion 
basis of sensual experience, but lovingkindness and compassion for 
all beings. ... In the second jhana, where rapture and bliss are born of 
concentration, they are more subtle than in the first, where they arise 
from the seclusion of the mind which has no hindrances (nivarana). 
Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK pp.51, 54 


In the third jhana, rapture is shed with only bliss remaining. It can be seen 
that the process of passing through the jhdnas is a process in which the mind 
is increasingly stilled. Rapture, however delightful, still involves a deep 
excitement. When this is stilled, only the bliss remains. The Mahd Assapura 
Sutta continues: 


With the further fading away of rapture, a bhikkhu abides in equanim- 

ity (upekkhda); and mindful (sata) and fully aware (sampajana), still 

feeling bliss within the body, he enters upon and abides in the third 

Jhana, on account of which noble ones announce: “He has a blissful 
abiding who has equanimity and is mindful.” 

Majjhima Nikaya 39, Maha Assapura Sutta, PTSM1 p.277; 

cf, CIMK p.54, MDBB p.368 


Bhikkhu Khantipalo explains: 


As rapture is relinquished, this jhdna is more subtle than the second 
though bliss is still experienced. Many meditators cannot pass beyond 
the second or third jhdnas because they become attached to the grosser 
rapture or the finer bliss. These things are difficult to put aside, 
especially when they are accompanied by views and visions. ... This 
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is a “blissful abiding”, a meditation state of purified happiness where 
one may stay for longer or shorter periods of time according to one’s 
development. The water, which in the first jhdna simile pervaded the 
ball of powder, and in the second welled up from below, now covers 
the meditator completely. He is submerged in bliss. 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK p.55 


In the fourth jhana, only equanimity and concentration remain, and by this 
time the practitioner’s being is pervaded by light: 


With the abandoning of pleasure and pain, and with the previous 
disappearance of happiness and sorrow, a bhikkhu enters upon and 
abides in the fourth jhdna, which has neither-pleasure-nor-pain, but is 
purity of mindfulness (sari) arising from equanimity (upekkhda). Here 
he sits with a pure bright mind pervading his body, so that there is no 
part of his whole body unpervaded by it. 
Majjhima Nikaya 39, Maha Assapura Sutta, PTSM1 p.277; 
cf, CIMK p.55, MDBB pp.368-69 


Bhikkhu Khantipalo points out that although this is a high degree of purity, 
nonetheless there is still further to go: 


This purity is also known as ‘liberation of the heart’ because one 
who attains and continues to practise it no longer manifests greed or 
aversion to others and only has subtle attachments to existence on the 
Jhana levels, that is the worlds of subtle form or Brahmd-worlds, or 
to the formless worlds. Others meeting such a person would rightly 
hold him to be a saint; but they would be wrong if they took him to be 
completely liberated; though the heart is liberated of unwholesome 
desires while practice continues, yet the mind as a whole can still 
harbour wrong views. 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight; cf. CIMK p.55 


To summarize briefly, entry into the first jhana implies withdrawal of the 
attention from sensory perceptions and grossly negative thinking; in the 
second, the practitioner transcends the initial and sustained thought required 
for initial concentration; in the third, the experience of rapture and ecstasy 
subsides, and the meditator enters a state of tranquillity; in the fourth, he 
rests in internal stillness and one-pointed concentration, his being infused 
with inner light. The first three jhdnas are understood as ‘perturbable’, but 
the fourth is ‘imperturbable’. Of the five mental factors (jhdnanga, jhana 
factors) present at the outset, only one-pointed, imperturbable concentration 
remains in the fourth. Because there are five jhdna factors (jhanangas), the 
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Abhidhamma and some later commentators have also spoken of five rather 
than four jhdnas, the first jhdna being regarded as two states, relating to the 
transcending of vitakka and vicara. 

The suttas describe various methods of meditation by which entry to the 
jhdanas can be attained.* These include: concentration on kasinas (physical 
objects and derived mental images of them); mindfulness of the body; and 
mindfulness of breathing (@napdnasati), a technique that has been popular 
in Buddhism since earliest times. Forty themes and objects (kammatthanas) 
of meditation are generally listed, with further details concerning these tech- 
niques appearing in the Abhidhamma and related literature. Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhimagga (‘Path of Purification’), for instance, describes how these 
kammatthdanas can be utilized for the purpose of approaching or attaining the 
jhanas. Also described as a part of the total process are methods for attaining 
three preliminary degrees of concentration, which are first mentioned in the 
Abhidhamma. These are: preparatory concentration (parikamma samadhi); 
which is followed by threshold, neighbourhood or access concentration 
(upacara samadhi); which leads to attainment or fixed concentration (appand 
samadhi) and entry into the first jhana. 

The various discourses attributed to the Buddha make clear that the four 
Jhanas are not nibbdna,> but only stages on the way. The four ripa-jhanas 
are still in the realm of forms (riipaloka), and the aspirant has still to go 
higher and progress through the four higher ariipa-jhdnas of the formless 
realm (ariipaloka). Here, the subtle mental forms of the four lower jhadnas 
are transcended, and the focus of concentration is progressively replaced by 
awareness of the four extremely fine and subtle realms of ariipaloka. These 
more advanced jhdnas — which are stages, realms, or levels of higher mind 
and consciousness — are entered after transcending the fourth of the lower 
jhanas, which is the highest jhdna in riipaloka. 

According to the Abhidhamma, the means of attaining the four higher 
jhanas is — while remaining focused in a jhdna below — to concentrate on 
the meaning of the name of the particular jhdna or sub-realm of aripaloka. 
Thus, to enter the realm of boundless consciousness (vifiidnancdyatana), 
the practitioner concentrates on thinking, “Consciousness is boundless 
(vifiidna ananta),” until he directly realizes what the assertion means.°® 
Various elaborations and extensions of such practices are also described, 
for instance: 


To one who practises concentration on space abstracted from any 
kasina excluding the akdsa kasina, thinking, “This is boundless,” 
there arises the first aripa-jhdna. To one who practises concentration 
on that very first ariipa-jhana, thinking, “It is boundless,” there arises 
the second arupa-jhana. To one who practises concentration on the 
nonexistence of the first ari#pa-consciousness, thinking, “There is 
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nothing whatever,” there arises the third ariipa-jhana. To him who 

practises concentration on the third ara#pa-consciousness, thinking, 

“Tt is calm, it is sublime,” there arises the fourth arapa-jhana. 
Anuruddha, Abhidhammattha Sangaha 9:5; cf. ASAM p.439 


Ascent through the four higher jhdnas of aripaloka is characterized by 
increasing refinement and subtlety of what the Pali texts call savna (S. 
samjnd, clear knowing). Like many of the Pali terms that describe the 
stages of meditation and consciousness, there is no single English word 
that adequately conveys the meaning of sa/ina, but it has been rendered as 
‘cognition’, ‘knowing’, ‘perception’, ‘recognition’, ‘reflection’, and so forth. 
Sanna refers to the fundamental processes or faculties that are involved in 
grasping and perceiving the qualities and characteristics of something. This 
includes the faculty of recognition — of remembering something when it is 
re-encountered. Sa/ivd is thus mind function, subtle and gross, and includes 
perception, memory, knowing, thinking, and so on. The Pali suttas use 
the term in descriptions of the ascent through the stages of consciousness 
in ariipaloka: 


Secluded from sensual pleasures,... from reflection and discursive 
thinking, ... from rapture and pleasure and pain ... a bhikkhu enters 
upon and abides in the fourth jhana.... But that too, I say is not enough. 
Abandon it, I say; transcend it, I say. And what transcends it? ... 

With the complete transcending of perceptions of form, with the 
disappearance of perceptions of sensory impact, giving no attention to 
perceptions of diversity and aware that ‘space (akdsa) is boundless,’ 
a bhikkhu enters upon and abides in the realm of boundless space. 
That transcends it. But that too, I say, is not enough. Abandon it, I say; 
transcend it, I say. And what transcends it? ... 

By completely transcending the realm of boundless space and aware 
that ‘consciousness (vi/indna) is boundless,’ a bhikkhu enters upon 
and abides in the realm of boundless consciousness. That transcends 
it.... etc. 

By completely transcending the realm of boundless consciousness 
and aware that ‘there is no-thingness (Gkificanna)’, a bhikkhu enters 
and abides in the realm of no-thingness. That transcends it.... efc. 

By completely transcending the realm of no-thingness, a bhikkhu 
enters upon and abides in the realm of neither-knowing-nor-not- 
knowing (nevasannda-ndsarndyatana). That transcends it. ... etc. 

By completely transcending the realm of neither-knowing-nor- 
not-knowing, a bhikkhu enters upon and abides in cessation of 
knowing and feeling (savind-vedayita-nirodha). That transcends it. 
Thus I speak of the abandoning even of the realm of neither-knowing- 
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nor-not-knowing. Do you see ... any fetter, small or great, of whose 
abandoning I do not speak? 
Majjhima Nikaya 66, Latukikopama Sutta, PTSM1 pp.455—56; cf. MDBB pp.558-59 


All eight jhdanas are regarded as being within the realms of knowing or cogni- 
tion (savind) of things that lie within rapaloka and ariipaloka. With the eighth 
jhana, the contemplative is said to have reached the limit of knowing, gross 
or subtle. To attain enlightenment (bodhi), liberation (vimutti) and nibbana, 
he must achieve cessation or complete control (nirodha) of all sensory and 
mental activity, however fine or subtle. As he progresses through the jhdnas, 
both rapa and aripa, he develops increasing control over the activity of his 
mind and senses, but there is always further to go, always a greater degree 
of control to be exercised. Although the Buddha does not use the term jhdana 
for the four higher, ariipa-jhanas, he nonetheless provides an overview of the 
entire process of passing through the eight jhanas, following which complete 
cessation of knowing (abhi-saniia-nirodha-sampajana-samapatti) and mind 
function is attained. Abhi-sanind-nirodha-sampajana-samapatti refers to the 
state of consciousness in which all mental function has ceased: 


From the moment a monk gains this controlled knowing (sa/ina), 
he proceeds from stage to stage till he reaches the limit of knowing 
(sanvia). When he has reached the limit of knowing (sania), it occurs 
to him: “Mental activity is worse for me, lack of mental activity is 
better. If I were to think and imagine, these knowings (savind) (that 
I have attained) would cease, and coarser knowings (sa/na) would 
arise in me. Suppose I were not to think or imagine?” So he neither 
thinks nor imagines. And then, in him, only these knowings (sania) 
arise, while other, coarser knowings (sana) do not arise. And so he 
attains cessation. And that ... is the way by which attainment of the 
fully aware, ultimate cessation of knowing (abhi-saniid-nirodha- 
sampajadna-samapatti) comes about by successive steps (anupubba). 

Digha Nikaya 9, Potthapdda Sutta, PTSD1 p.184; cf. TBLD pp.162-63 


In this context, cessation (nirodha) is synonymous with nibbana (extinction, 
enlightenment). As the Buddha says in another discourse, this “cessation” is 
the “consummation and perfection of direct knowledge”: 


By completely transcending the realm of neither-knowing-nor-not- 
knowing (nevasannda-ndsanndayatana), one enters upon and abides in 
the cessation of knowing and feeling (sarifid-vedayita-nirodha).... 
And it is there that many disciples of mine abide, having reached the 
consummation and perfection of direct knowledge (abhinna). 
Majjhima Nikaya 77, Mahdasakuludayi Sutta, PTSM2 p.13; cf. MDBB p.639 
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When the meditator achieves cessation of all mental activity — even the fine 
or subtle mental activity or knowing (sand) that exists in the rapa and ariipa 
realms — his impurities are destroyed and he not only goes beyond attachment 
to the world, but also beyond the range or realm of Mara (‘Death’, the Evil 
One), the Buddhist personification of death: 


Again, by completely transcending the realm of neither-knowing- 
nor-not-knowing (nevasanna-ndsannayatana), a bhikkhu enters upon 
and abides in the cessation of knowing and feeling (sarifid-vedayita- 
nirodha). And his impurities (savas) are destroyed by his seeing 
with gnosis (panna). This bhikkhu is said to have blindfolded Mara, 
to have become invisible to the Evil One (Papimantu) by depriving 
Mara’s eye of its opportunity, and to have crossed beyond attachment 
to the world (loka). He walks without fear, stands without fear, sits 
without fear, lies down without fear. Why is that? Because he is out 
of the domain of the Evil One (Papimantu). 

Majjhima Nikaya 26, Ariyapariyesana Sutta, PTSM1 p.175; cf: MDBB p.268 


Since sa/ind, as cognition, perception, memory, knowing, thinking and so 
on, includes all the basic, gross and subtle functions of the mind and con- 
sciousness that exist in kamaloka, ripaloka and ariipaloka, the Buddha is 
saying that to go beyond the domain of Mara is to go beyond the realms or 
the influence of the mind in all its aspects, lower and higher. 

The suttas trace only a broad outline of the spiritual path that leads from 
this world, through riipaloka and arapaloka to nibbana. Little detail is given 
of the nature of these worlds or of the characteristics of the mind in these 
exalted states of consciousness. This is not out of secrecy but simply because 
these realms cannot be described in human terms, and any attempt to do so 
is apt to be misleading or to be easily misunderstood. Some commentators, 
for example, ancient as well as modern, have tried to understand jhdna as a 
psychological state within the sphere of commonly known human mental 
function. Bhikkhu Khantipalo points out that a more subtle and finer mind 
is present in jhana. The lower, human mind that deals with the world of the 
five senses has been transcended. He observes: 


The sort of mind which has been described ... is called jhdna, ... and 
it gives access to other planes of existence called the Brahmda-world 
(ripaloka), the refined heavens of subtle form. This is not the place to 
say much about them and even the Buddha has left hardly any descrip- 
tions of them. No doubt the trouble is that words are inadequate for this 
purpose. Even his descriptions of jhdna are brief and limited to a list 
of psychological factors, illuminated on a few occasions by similes. 
Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK p.51 
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Bhikkhu Khantipalo points out that experiences of these higher jhdnas are 
not the sole province of Buddhists. Such experiences can also be very easily 
misunderstood and even taken as the “ultimate goal”: 


No words were used by the Buddha to elaborate upon them, presuma- 
bly because they are so far beyond the range of words. Some meditators 
from all religions having mystical traditions experience them and, as 
with the four jhdnas, may be misled by their interpretation of them. 
However, the Buddha encourages one to see them as conditioned states 
and not as the ultimate goal. Meditators who lack good advice might 
take, for instance, the infinity of space experience to be voidness and 
imagine therefore that they had arrived at the ultimate truth of not-self. 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK pp.55-—56 


It is natural to interpret such experiences in the light of one’s own human 
belief system and cultural conditioning: 


When a person emerges from jhdna the first time, his view of what has 
happened will depend to some extent on what he has been conditioned 
to believe. The jhdna-experience is so different from the usual states 
of wholesome and unwholesome ‘minds’ that a meditator with a the- 
istic background could easily identify the bliss, rapture, and sense of 
oneness — with God or with his true self or soul. Ordinarily he knows 
his own mind as varying between wholesome, unwholesome, and 
neutral states — that is what he identifies as being ‘himself’, so then if 
he should experience totally purified consciousness, it is easy to label 
that as ‘not-self, but the gift of Another’ and then fit the experience 
into the terms of a theology already held to be true. 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK p.56 


Bhikkhu Khantipalo himself sees such experiences through the lens of 
Buddhist philosophy: 


A Buddhist is careful not to do this. He knows that whatever arises — 
bliss, rapture, ‘oneness’ or visions — does so because of supporting 
conditions, continues while those conditions give support, and passes 
away with the changing of those conditions. This applies to everything 
contained in the five aggregates (khandhas) which is the totality of 
oneself. He knows too that mind-heart is capable of a much wider 
range of experience than that perceived through the five sense doors 
with mind as the sixth (door of perception). All that is experienced 
should be tested to find out, “Does it arise conditionally?” If it does, 
then it will pass away too and so cannot be grasped at as ultimate 
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Reality under any such names as God, soul, self, Godhead, cosmic 
consciousness, and so on. 
Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK p.56 


The “five aggregates (S. skandhas, Pa. khandhas)” that he mentions are 
the five aspects of body and mind that comprise the individuality of a 
sentient being. They are what human beings regard as their ‘selves’, and 
according to Buddhist belief, it is this ever-shifting collection of changing 
and conditioned aggregates that repeatedly reincarnates in the cycle of 
transmigration (samsdara). 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo also adds that the blissful experiences of the jhdnas 
can in themselves become a source of attachment to states that are imper- 
manent. He is speaking of what are known as the imperfections of insight 
(vipassanupakkilesa), of becoming attached to intermediate stages and expe- 
rience that are enjoyable and inspiring, but are not states in which to linger: 


People who do not practise meditation usually have much attachment 
to sensual pleasures, but meditators, especially those who experience 
jhana, can become deeply attached to rapture and bliss even though 
they have few worldly attachments. When this is the case, no further 
progress is possible, so meditators are encouraged by the Buddha to 
reflect upon the conditioned nature of their blissful experience, to see 
it as impermanent and therefore as subject to deterioration. Whatever 
has this characteristic is also unreliable and insecure, which is the 
most subtle aspect of dukkha (suffering). Then again, experience 
which is liable to deteriorate and change, to be unsatisfactory, can 
scarcely be my self (or soul). In this way, (meditation upon) the three 
characteristics (impermanence, suffering, and not-self) can be used 
to break up attachment to even subtle meditation states. 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Calm and Insight, CIMK p.57 


These experiences of higher consciousness are so far beyond all human 
concepts of God or not-God, self or not-self, soul or not-soul, that they are 
impossible for the human mind to fathom. These blissful states of conscious- 
ness and the higher worlds are not something that can be so easily reasoned 
away. Who would not like to be truly awake (spiritually) or far more awake 
than at present? Who would not like to enjoy bliss at all times? How to ‘be’ 
in such higher states is not something that can be predetermined by human 
reason. This is why the need for a spiritual master is emphasized not only in 
Buddhism, but in all spiritual traditions. 

As for which region or jhdna one has attained, this too can never be 
ascertained by human reason or by checking the experiences against human 
descriptions, even those given by enlightened beings. 
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Itis very difficult, perhaps impossible, for individuals to know simply from 
verbal descriptions where someone else has reached or indeed to know what 
level they themselves have attained. It is very easy to mistake one stage of 
consciousness for another, even to imagine oneself to have reached enlighten- 
ment when in fact one is still far from such a stage of spiritual development. 
As the Venerable Sujiva points out: 


It is important to have a certain degree of understanding. It is due to 
a lack of this type of understanding that wrong views can arise. As 
you will find in the Brahmajala Sutta,’ the discourse on wrong views 
(miccha-ditthi), a significant proportion of wrong views do not arise 
from thinking or from various philosophies; they arise from medita- 
tion experiences. Holding on to meditation experiences as something 
true and good, when in reality they are false, gives rise to many kinds 
of wrong view.... For example, if a person gets attached to jhdna as 
nibbana, then he entertains a wrong view. Of course there is nobody 
who can argue with him, because he thinks, “I have experienced it 
and you have not.” Sometimes entering into jhdna is as if going into 
a void and the focus of meditation becomes so subtle that it is very 
easy to fall into false views if one does not have a proper teacher. Even 
before entering the blissful absorptions (jhdnas), one can experience 
many subtle states which can be misunderstood.... 

If you cannot, for instance, differentiate between upacdra samadhi 
and appand samadhi (threshold and fixed concentration), it is even 
easier for you to make a mistake between what is nibbdna and what 
is not nibbana, because nibbdna is something more subtle and deeper 
than jhdna. For example, when people are practising meditation and 
everybody starts saying, “I’ve got first jhdna, second jhdna, third 
jhana, fourth jhdna, ...”, we don’t say that they are wrong because we 
don’t really know what their experiences are, but the fact that they are 
saying all these things so easily and so happily makes it obvious that 
there are attachments. And you can see sometimes, when they say it, 
that they are very proud of it. If they are actually attached to wrong 
views, it is even worse.... 

If a person has really gone through all these practices, he will 
know that it is not easy to know whether somebody has this jhana 
or that jhdna.... So one should be very reserved about making such 
statements. Therefore, if somebody says all these things too freely, 
we should not say directly that he is wrong; we say to him, be very 
careful, because you may fall into wrong views. 

Venerable Sujiva, Access and Fixed Concentration; cf. AFCS 


Although the description of the jhanas originated in the Theravada Pali 
tradition, they prevail to a greater or lesser extent in the various Mahayana 
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schools. In the Mahayana tradition, dhyana or dhyana samadhi is regarded 
as a fundamental aspect of the bodhisattva path. A bodhisattva is one who 
has taken a vow not to enter a state of nirvana from which there is no return 
until all living beings have attained enlightenment and have been liberated 
from the cycle of birth and death. As a general term for meditation, dhyana 
is the fifth of the six pdramitas (S. perfections) to be practised or attained 
by a bodhisattva. The six pdramitds are: generosity (dana), virtuous conduct 
(shila), patience and forbearance (kshdnti), zeal (virya), meditation (dhyana), 
and wisdom (praja). 

Depending upon the school or the orientation of particular satras, the 
kinds of dhyana described generally include the four or eight dhydnas that 
originated with the Pali jhadnas. Dhyana is variously classified, however, 
sometimes as more than eight, although the four or eight fundamental 
dhydnas are a common theme. Often, a particular dhydna is associated with 
a particular sub-realm, sub-heaven or dhydna-heaven in the twenty heavens 
that comprise ripa- and aripaloka.® 


See also: anussati, apramada (8.1), bhavana, dhyana, kasina, samatha, 
safna (> 1), vasi, vipassana. 


1. E.g. Majjhima Nikdya 149 (Mahasaldyatanika Sutta), 151 (Pindapata- 
parisuddhi Sutta), PTSM3 pp.289-90, 297. 

2. Majjhima Nikaya 36, Mahdsaccaka Sutta, PTSM1 pp.247-49. 

3. E.g. Majjhima Nikdya 19, Dvedhavitakka Sutta, PTSD2 p.116, MDBB 

pp.208-9, passim. 

4. E.g. Majjhima Nikaya 10 (Satipatthana Sutta), 118 (Anapanasati Sutta), 119 
(Kayagatasati Sutta), PTSM1 pp.55—-63, PTSM3 pp.78—99; Digha Nikaya 
22, Mahasatipatthana Sutta, PTSD2 pp.290-304. 

. E.g. Digha Nikaya 1, Brahmajala Sutta, PTSD1 pp.36-38. 

. See Narada Mahathera, on Abhidhammattha Sangaha 1:8, ASAM pp.77-78. 

Digha Nikaya 1, Brahmajala Sutta, PTSD1 pp.1-46. 

. E.g. Mahaparinirvana Sitra 43, T12 375:826a15—24, MMSY (42) pp.513-14. 
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jingshé, jingshi (C) Lit. quiet (jing) room (shi), quiet house or hut (shé); a peace- 
ful room or hut used for meditation; synonymous with gingshé and xidnshi. 
See xianshi. 


jingzuo (C), seiza (J) Lit. to sit (zuo) still (jing); sitting quietly, quiet sitting; 
in Confucianism, a technical term for a form of meditation in which the 
meditator reflects quietly in a formal kneeling position. Originally Chinese, 
the term is common in Japanese, where it refers to the posture of sitting on 
one’s heels that is used on formal occasions; also a form of Zen Buddhist 
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and Shinto meditation. Since the twentieth century, the term jingzuo has 
become more widely used by modern Daoist writers, notably by master Jiang 
Wéiqido (1892-1955), whose particular blend of néidan (inner alchemy) and 
biomedical thinking is widely regarded as a forerunner of the contemporary 
qigong movement.! See dazuo. 


1. See Livia Kohn, Taoist Experience, TEAK pp.135-41. 


jitinian (C) Lit. nine (jiii) years (nian). In addition to meaning the number nine, 
Jit is often used in Chinese symbolism to mean ‘many’ and ‘numerous’. The 
character for nine (jiii) is also used interchangeably with another character, 
rendered in Pinyin as jit, which means ‘long’, ‘for a long time’, or ‘for a 
prolonged period’. In Daoism, jitinidn is an expression for ‘the time required’ 
to complete the course of spiritual cultivation. Also in Daoism, the number 
nine carries the meaning of oldest, extreme, or pure ydng (i.e. positivity, 
spirituality). The Yijing (at least C9th BCE), for instance, substitutes the 
word jili (nine) for ydng when detailing each of its sixty-four hexagrams. 
Jitinidn (nine years) is sometimes used synonymously with jizihudn (nine 
restorations), a néiddn (inner alchemy) term. 

As master Lit: Yiming (1734-1821) explains: 


The term ‘nine years (jitinidn)’ does not mean an actual period of nine 
years (jitinidn). The number nine (jiti) is used to symbolize pure yang. 
As in the term ‘nine restorations (jitthudn)’ of golden liquid, it refers 
to pure ydng (spirituality) after yin (materiality) has been completely 
removed. As the adage goes: “One cannot become immortal if the 
slightest bit of yin remains.” 

Livi Yiming, Baizi béi zhi, ZW257, DS3 


The use of jizinidn is best known in connection with the legend of the Buddhist 
missionary Bodhidharma (C5th or C6th), who meditated in a cave near the 
Shaolin Temple in northern China for nine years (jitinidn) facing a wall 
(midnbi). As a nominal period of time, jiiinidn is more or less synonymous 
with shiyué (ten months): 


The term ‘ten months (shiyué)’ refers to the time required for the 
spiritual embryo (shéngtdi, inherent spiritual potential) to develop 
and transform, just like the ten (lunar) months of human pregnancy 
before a baby is born.... “Ten months incubation (shiyué wénydng)’ 
and ‘nine years facing a wall (jitinidn midnbi)’ mean the same thing; 
they are not different things. They are both symbolic representations 
used by the ancients. 

Livi Yiming, Baizi béi zhi, ZW257, DS3 
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Rather than specifying a particular period, ‘nine years’ (and also ‘three years’ ) 
signifies a long time, and other adepts are also said to have meditated for nine 
years before attaining enlightenment. According to the erudite monk Qin 
Zhi’ an’s thirteenth-century record of the early patriarchs of the Qudnzhén 
school, Wang Chityt (C13th) also practised meditation standing on one leg 
and facing out to the sea — for “nine years”: 


(Wang Chity1) went back and forth between Déng(zhou) and Ning(hai) 
(both located on the north coast of the Shandong Peninsula). At night 
he would return to the Cloud Radiance Grotto (located on Mount Cha) 
where he stood at the entrance on one foot facing the great sea in the 
east for nine years (jitinidn), not once falling asleep. People called him 
“Mr Iron Leg’. Realized man Qiti (Chiji) praised him, saying, “In the 
summer, he stood facing the sun. In the winter, he slept embracing the 
snow. He trained his body like this for nine years (jitinidn) and entered 
into the Great Wonder (damido).” 

Qin Zhi’an, Jinlidn zhéngzong ji, DZ173 5:2b, in TPEQ p.51 


See also: jitihuan (8.1), mianbi. 


jnhana-sattva (S), ye shes sems dpa’ (T) Lit. knowledge, wisdom, or awareness 
(jnana, ye shes) being (sattva, sems dpa’); pristine-awareness deity; in later 
Tibetan tantric Buddhism, the real or true form of the meditation deity (yi 
dam), which merges with the practitioner’s imagined form (samaya-sattva). 
See samaya-sattva. 


jana yoga, jnana marga (S), gyan yog(a), gyan marg, gyan mat (H) Lit. path 
(marga), teaching (mat), or yoga of knowledge (jfidna, gydn); the path to 
union with God through knowledge, its method being to lead those with a 
developed, reflective bent of mind to God, through intellectual discrimina- 
tion and knowledge; Vedanta philosophy; one of the three forms of yoga 
traditionally mentioned in Indian sacred texts such as the Bhagavad Gita, 
the other two being karma yoga (yoga of good deeds and action) and bhakti 
yoga (devotional yoga). To these, raja yoga (royal yoga, Patafyali’s yoga, 
ashtanga yoga) is often added as a fourth. 

Jana can denote knowledge obtained through intellectual activity, i.e. 
scholarship, analysis, reasoning and so on, or it can refer to mystical knowl- 
edge or gnosis. Jana yoga is based on observations in the Upanishads such 
as, “He who knows the supreme Brahman becomes Brahman.”' 

Among the Indian sacred texts, the Bhagavad Gita considers karma yoga, 
Jnana yoga and bhakti yoga to be traditional forms of yoga. The jiidna of the 
Gitd, however, is not merely scholarship and reasoning: intellectual knowledge 
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is illumined by gnosis. Some commentators on the Gitd have stressed one or 
another yoga as its characteristic teaching. But in fact, seeking to blend and 
harmonize these paths, the Gita gives importance to all three, each being 
considered an important a part of the whole. As Sri Aurobindo puts it: 


The first step is karma yoga, the selfless sacrifice of works, and here 
the Gitd’s insistence is on action. The second is jana yoga, the self- 
realization and knowledge of the true nature of the self and the world, 
and here the insistence is on knowledge. But the sacrifice of works 
continues, and the path of works becomes one with, but does not disap- 
pear, into the path of knowledge. The last step is bhakti yoga, adoration 
and the seeking of the supreme Self as the divine Being, and here 
the insistence is on devotion. But the knowledge is not subordinated, 
only raised, vitalized, and fulfilled; and still the sacrifice of works 
continues. The double path becomes the triune way of knowledge, 
works, and devotion. And the fruit of the sacrifice, the one fruit still 
placed before the seeker, is attained — union with the divine Being and 
oneness with the supreme divine Nature. 

Sri Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, CWA19 p.38 


According to the story related in the Gita, Krishna tells Arjuna that there is 
a divine and mystical kind of knowledge within by which all else is known: 


Hear, O son of Partha, how — 
with mind absorbed in and surrendered to Me — 
You will, through the practice of yoga, 
undoubtedly come to know Me fully. 
I will now teach you in full 
that knowledge (jfidna) and right understanding (savijfiana), 
knowing which, nothing more will remain for you to know. 
Bhagavad Gita 7:1—2 


Even so, in its final emphasis, the Gita regards bhakti as the higher path. 
When Arjuna asks Krishna: 


There are your ever-steadfast devotees 
who love and worship You in the above way 
(as the divine Person); 
And there are others who worship You 
as the imperishable Unmanifest — 
Which of these has the better understanding of yoga? 
Bhagavad Gita 12:1 


Krishna replies: 
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I consider those to be the most perfect in yoga 
who, with their minds intently fixed on Me, 
worship Me with complete faith. 

Bhagavad Gita 12:2 


Krishna further explains that those who worship the Unmanifest with senses 
under control and mind detached, do come to him. But he points out that the 
path of contemplating the Unmanifest is far more difficult than that of devotion 
to an incarnate form of God whom human beings can directly experience and 
love. This is why the Gita ultimately emphasizes bhakti rather than jndna: 


The obstacles facing those 

devoted to the Unmanifest are far greater; 
For the way of an unmanifest Ideal 

is hard for embodied beings to attain. 


But, O son of Partha, for those 

whose minds are centred on Me, 

surrendering to Me both the doing 

and the fruits of all their actions, 

taking refuge in Me, 

and meditating on Me with an undivided love — 
I soon become their deliverer 

from the ocean of this world of death. 


So fix your mind on Me alone, 
let your conviction be in Me; 
Then, you will live in Me alone forever. 
Of that, there is no doubt. 
Bhagavad Gita 12:5-8 


Here, “meditating” is not cogitation on an abstract principle, but one-pointed 
contemplation on the form of Krishna as a personification of God. 

Jnana yoga or jndna marga is the approach of Vedanta, in which what is 
unreal and what is real are intellectually analysed. The unreal is rejected, until 
only the Real remains. The method requires the keen application of reason, 
intellect, discrimination and intuition for the attainment of spiritual wisdom. 
It is an approach of intellectual negation. Swami Vivekananda explains: 


(Jnana yoga) is divided into three parts. First, hearing the truth — that the 
Atman (Self) is the only reality and that everything else is maya (illu- 
sion). Second, reasoning upon this philosophy from all points of view. 
Third, giving up all further argumentation and realizing the Truth. 
This realization comes from (1) being certain that Brahman is real 
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and everything else is unreal; (2) giving up all desire for enjoyment; 
(3) controlling the senses and the mind; (4) intense desire to be free. 
Meditating on this reality always and reminding the soul of its real nature 
are the only ways in this yoga. It is the highest, but most difficult. Many 
persons get an intellectual grasp of it, but very few attain realization. 

Swami Vivekananda, Four Paths of Yoga, CWSV8 pp.154-55 


The object of jiidna yoga is the same as that of bhakti and raja yogas, 
but the method is different. This is the yoga for the strong, for those 
who are neither mystical nor devotional, but rational. As the bhakti 
yogi works his way to complete oneness with the Supreme through 
love and devotion, so the j/idna yogi forces his way to the realization 
of God by the power of pure reason. He must be prepared to throw 
away all old idols, all old beliefs and superstitions, all desire for this 
world or another, and be determined only to find freedom. Without 
Jnana, liberation cannot be ours. It consists in knowing what we really 
are, that we are beyond fear, beyond birth, beyond death. The highest 
good is the realization of the Self. Itis beyond sense, beyond thought. 
The real ‘T cannot be grasped. It is the eternal Subject, and can never 
become the object of knowledge because knowledge is only of the 
related, not of the Absolute. All sense knowledge is limitation, it is 
an endless chain of cause and effect. 


Swami Vivekananda, Discourses on Jnana Yoga, CWSV8 p.3 


He also describes something of the practice itself: 


First, meditation should be of a negative nature. Think away every- 
thing. Analyse everything that comes in the mind by the sheer action 
of the will. 

Next, assert what we really are — existence, knowledge, and bliss 
(sat-chit-ananda) — being, knowing, and loving. 

Meditation is the means of unification of the subject and object. 
Meditate: “Above, it is full of me; below, it is full of me; in the mid- 
dle, it is full of me. I am in all beings, and all beings are in me. Aum 
Tat Sat, lam It. Jam existence above mind. I am the one Spirit of the 
universe. I am neither pleasure nor pain. 

“The body drinks, eats, and so on. I am not the body. I am not 
mind. I am He. 

“Tam the witness. I look on. When health comes, I am the witness. 
When disease comes, I am the witness. 

“T am existence, knowledge, bliss. 

“T am the essence and nectar of knowledge. Through eternity I 
change not. Iam calm, resplendent, and unchanging.” 

Swami Vivekananda, Notes on Jiidna Yoga, CWSV6 pp.91—92 
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Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda’s guru, explains things in a similar man- 
ner, but observes that j7idna yoga is very difficult, and hardly a practice for the 
present age of kaliyuga (according to the Indian cosmological understanding): 


The jfiani wants to know Brahman (the Absolute). He says to himself, 
“Not this, not this.”? He reasons, “Only Brahman is real and the world 
unreal.” He meditates on what is real and what is unreal. When his 
reasoning stops, he goes into samadhi, and he gains the knowledge 
of the Absolute. 

Ramakrishna, Kathaémrita 1:11.4, SRK1 


You can attain Him by the path of reasoning, by the path of jiiana 
yoga. But this path is very difficult. “I am not the body, nor the mind, 
nor the intellect, neither disease, nor sorrow, nor restlessness. I am 
the Self of sat-chit-dnanda, beyond pleasure and pain, not subject 
to the senses” — it is very easy to say all this by the word of mouth. 
But it is very difficult to practise it, to internalize it. The hand is 
scratched and pierced by thorns. It is bleeding profusely, yet you say, 
“Where? My hand is not scratched and pierced by the thorns. I am all 
right.” It is not proper to say so. First you have to burn the thorns in 
the fire of jfidna. 

Ramakrishna, Kathamrita 1:15.2, SRK1 


Jidna yoga is very difficult. Jfiana cannot be attained without rid- 
ding oneself of the conviction that I am the body. In the kaliyuga, 
life depends on food. The conviction that I am the body, the feeling 
of I-ness, does not disappear. So, the path of bhakti yoga is enjoined 
for kaliyuga. Bhakti yoga 1s an easy path. If you sing His names and 
glories, and pray to Him longingly from the core of your heart, you 
will attain Bhagavan (God) — there is no doubt about it. 

It is like a line drawn on the surface of water rather than placing a 
bamboo stick on it. You find that the water has been divided into two 
parts, but this line does not last. The feeling of the ‘servant-I’, or the 
‘L of a bhakta’ or the ‘I of a child’ is only like a line drawn on water. 

Ramakrishna, Kathamrita 1:4.6, SRK1 


Maharaj Sawan Singh says much the same: 


A Vedantist applies the method of elimination. He analyses himself 
and (by thinking) eliminates the body, mind, pranas, etc., from (his 
conception of) himself. By reasoning, he tries to convince himself 
that he is not the body, nor the pranas that run the body, nor is he the 
mind that activates the pranas. Instead, he thinks that he is the soul 
(atman) — the real self — that gives life and energy to all these. And 
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that this self is the supreme Spirit (Brahman), the Lord of all creation. 
“The feeling of an individual soul is absolutely unreal,” the Vedantist 
says, “I am the world and the creator of the world. Iam the great Ocean, 
and the universe is my waves, tides, and foams. It is due to illusion 
born of ignorance that man, the Lord, looks upon himself as the slave.” 

But it is easy to say, and very difficult to believe (and experience) 
all this by mere intellectual hair-splitting. Hence the adcharyas of a later 
period, Madhavacharya and others, sought the help of Patafijali’s yoga 
(pranayama) to achieve their object. Still later, Gyaneshwar declared 
that bhakti (devotion) was the only means of release... . 

This gyan marg or the path of the intellect is very difficult and 
dangerous. Great Gosain Tulsidas in his famous epic, the Ram Charit 
Manas, says, “To follow the path of intellectual reasoning is to walk 
on the sharp edge of a razor.” Only one out of millions may reach the 
goal through this path. It is not meant for everybody. A great seer, such 
as Vyasa or Ramanuja or a Shankaracharya may perhaps succeed. 

Maharaj Sawan Singh, in Call of the Great Master, CGM pp.96-97 


Having covered the same kind of reasoning, Swami Shiv Dayal Singh 
summarizes: 


For this reason, gydn and yoga both are discarded, 
and saints have upheld love (bhav) and devotion (bhakti). 
Swami Shiv Dayal Singh, Sar Bachan Poetry 24:1.71, SBP p.204; cf: MSPP p.274 


See also: ashtanga yoga, bhakti yoga (>4), hatha yoga, jana (8.1), karma 
yoga (>4), kundalini yoga, pranayama, raja yoga. 


1. Mundaka Upanishad 3:2.9. 
2. Brihaddranyaka Upanishad 2:3.6, 3:9.26, 4:2.4, 4:4.22, 4:5.15. 


jog (H/Pu) See yoga. 


justi (H/Pu), jugat (Pu) See yukti. 


kalimat-i qudsiyah (P) Lit. sacred (qudstyah) words (kalimat), holy words; the 
eleven rules or principles of the Nagshbandtyah order of Sufis, intended to 
be borne in mind and used as spiritual exercises; practised, with personalized 
variations, under the guidance of a shaykh; originally formulated as eight 
principles by the Central Asian Sufi, Khwajah ‘Abd al-Khaliq Ghujduwani 
(d.1179), a further three being added by Khwajah Baha’ al-Din Naqshbandi 
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(d.1389), founder of the Nagshbandiyah. Similar exercises are practised by 
other Sufi orders. 


The spiritual practices of the Nagshbandiyah were introduced to modern 


Western audiences by the works of writers such as Idries Shah, John G. 
Bennett, Omar Ali-Shah, and J. Spencer Trimingham. Although there are 
variations regarding the order in which they are presented (especially numbers 
five to eight), the eleven practices are:! 


1. 


Hush dar dam. Awareness (hiish) of breathing (dam); awareness or con- 
sciousness of one’s breathing; remaining in remembrance of the divine 
presence, while inhaling and exhaling in a deep but natural rhythm, without 
becoming preoccupied with one’s breathing. 


. Nazar bar qadam. Eyes (nazar) on (bar) footsteps (qadam); keeping the 


attention on one’s footsteps, watching over one’s steps; maintaining a state 
of mental vigilance and mindfulness, so as to keep the attention away from 
the world and focused on the divine presence. 


. Safar dar watan. Journey (safar) to the homeland (watan); journeying 


in one’s own country, i.e. within oneself; moving from blameworthy to 
praiseworthy qualities; travelling (in consciousness) from the human level 
to the Divine, requiring purification of the heart. 


. Khalvat dar anjuman. Solitude (khalvat) in company (anjuman); retire- 


ment or seclusion when in company; remaining in the divine presence 
even when in company or in the midst of worldly busy-ness; remaining 
tranquil and detached from externals, generally with the aid of an inward 
recitation (Zikr); being in the world but not of it. Even in a busy market, 
the Sufi should be so internally engrossed in Zikr that he remains mindful 
of the divine presence. 


. Yad-kardan. Doing (kardan) remembrance (ydd); doing recollection, 


doing repetition; exercises in remembrance; remembering the path one is 
following, and drawing strength from it; continuous mental or vocalized 
remembrance of the repetition (Zikr) taught by one’s shaykh or pir, so that 
one becomes inwardly aware of the divine presence. 


. Baz-gasht. Turning (gasht) back (baz); renewal; restraint, self-control, 


self-discipline; returning to oneself, turning within; repentance, and a 
return to righteousness; keeping one’s thoughts from straying during spirit- 
ual practice. 


. Nigah-dashtan. Maintaining (dashtan) sight (nigah); watchfulness, vig- 


ilance; being vigilant over one’s mental content, accepting the positive 
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and rejecting the negative; being aware of and open to subtle perceptions 
and intuitions. 


. Yad-dashtan, yad-dasht. Maintaining (dashtan, dasht) remembrance (ydad); 


maintaining memory; maintaining awareness of the inner essence of one’s 
own being and existence; permanent awareness of the divine presence. 


. Wuqif-i zamani. Time-halt (zaman-wuqif); halting time, timely pause, 


temporal pause; taking time out to examine or assess how one is pass- 
ing one’s time, being thankful for good deeds and seeking forgiveness 
for wrongdoing; also, suspension of judgments, preconceptions, con- 
ditioned thought, and all discursive thinking. Wuqif-i zamanit makes 
a Sufi aware of how successful he has been in maintaining awareness 
of the Divine. 


Wuqif-i ‘adadi. Number-halt (‘adad-wuqif); numerated pause; remem- 
bering or counting the number of times a particular silent repetition (zikr) 
has been mentally repeated; a further means of assessing success in the 
practice of Zikr. 


Wuquf-i galbi. Heart-halt (galb-wuqif); visualization; stilling the mind 
by visualizing one’s heart, perhaps with the word Allah inscribed upon 
itin Arabic, thereby identifying oneself with the Divine. Khwajah Baha’ 
al-Din Naqshbandi regarded this as more essential than control of the 
breathing or counting the Zikr. 


See also: dhikr, hish dar dam. 


1. 


See Kashif, Rashahdat-i ‘Ayn al-Hayat, RAHK pp.20-27; Saiyid Rizvi, A 
History of Sufism in India, HSI pp.95—97; Idries Shah, Perfumed Scorpion, 
PSWW p.86; Omar Ali-Shah, Rules or Secrets of the Naqshbandi Order, 
RSNO p.10; T.C. Rastogi, Islamic Mysticism, IMSR pp.46—47; “Eleven 
Naqshbandi Principles,” Wikipedia, ret. March 2015. 


kammatthana (Pa) Lit. place (thana) of work (kamma); basis of action, working 
ground, focus of activity; used in the Buddhist Pali suttas to mean an occu- 
pation or activity, such as farmer, merchant, and so on; in the Abhidhamma 
(systematic analysis of the suttas), commentarial literature and later Buddhist 
texts, a subject of meditation, a meditation exercise; a generic term used 
for an object, theme or topic that is made the focus of a meditation exercise 
(bhavana), by which negative emotions and mental traits such as the ten 
kilesas (defilements, impurities), desire (tanhd) and ignorance (avijja) can 
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be eliminated, and meditative concentration (samadhi) attained; any of the 
classical forty topics or subjects for meditation as listed, for example, in 
Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga (C5th CE).' 

The Visuddhimagga describes how these kammatthdnas can be utilized 
in the appropriate manner for the purpose of attaining the jhdnas — the eight 
stages of meditative absorption. Also described as a part of the total process 
are methods for attaining three preliminary degrees of concentration, which 
are first mentioned in the Abhidhamma. These are: preparatory concentration 
(parikamma samadhi); which is followed by threshold, neighbourhood or 
access concentration (upacdra samadhi); which leads to attainment or fixed 
concentration (appand samadhi) and entry into the first jhdana. 

These meditation techniques are drawn from the Pali suttas, and their use 
as the means of attaining the jhanas follows the standard explanation given in 
the Abhidhamma and the Visuddhimagga. In summary, the forty subjects are: 


1. Ten kasinas (objects). A kasina is a physical object that provides external 
help in creating a mentally visualized image (nimitta) of the object. A 
practitioner, for example, may set up a coloured disc a few feet away, 
perhaps fixed to a wall. The ordinary perception and mental image of 
this kasina is known as the preparatory image (parikamma nimitta) and 
the corresponding degree of concentration is called parikamma samadhi. 
The attention is focused on the kasina and its preparatory nimitta until an 
image that is independent of the object forms in the mind. This is called a 
learnt or acquired image (uggaha nimitta). Further concentrated attention 
is directed internally towards this mental image until it becomes clear and 
stable, and all sense activity is suspended. This is known as the counterpart 
image (patibhaga nimitta). With the concentration thus developed (which 
is upacara samadhi, threshold concentration), the practitioner has reached 
the point of being able to move on to appanda samadhi (fixed concentration) 
and to enter the first jhana or level of mental absorption, from which the 
successively higher levels of jhdna can be attained. 

The ten kasinas are: earth (pathavi); water (apa); air (vayu); fire (teja); 
blue (nila); yellow (pita); red (lohita); white (odata); space (akdsa), such 
as an aperture in something; and either consciousness (vififidna) in the 
Pali suttas, or light (aloka) in later texts. The method is to concentrate 
on an external object, and then to close the eyes and try to see or form a 
mental image of the object. If the image fades, then the practitioner opens 
his eyes, and concentrates once again on the external object. Repetition of 
the process ultimately leads to the ability to retain a mental image of the 
object, without the mind wandering off. With increasing concentration, the 
preparatory image leads to the acquired, which leads to the counterpart. 
Meditation of this sort can lead, through the three initial levels of samadhi 
(concentration), up to the first jhana. 
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2. Ten asubhas (foul, unpleasant, or repulsive subjects), reflection on which 


leads to attainment of the first jhadna. The ten subjects recommended by 
Buddhaghosa for reflection arise from contemplating ten successive stages 
in the decomposition of a dead body: bloated (uddhumdataka); blackish 
and discoloured (vinilaka); festering (vipubbaka); breaking apart due 
to decay (vicchiddaka); gnawed by animals (vikkhdyitaka); scattered in 
pieces (vikkhittaka); hacked and scattered (hatavikkhittaka); blood-stained 
(lohitaka); worm-infested (pulavaka); and bones (atthika). Traditionally, 
the practitioner would go to a graveyard, often at night, and, finding a suit- 
able corpse or part thereof, would commence meditation. The intention 
was to turn the mind away from attachment to the body and the things of 
the senses. In the Girimananda Sutta, the Buddha lists thirty-one parts of 
the body as suitable subjects to dwell upon for the purpose of developing 
a recognition or awareness of bodily unpleasantness (asubha-sanna).* 


. Ten anussatis (recollections, mindfulnesses). Ten subjects for recollection 


and reflection, comprising two groups — one of six and the other of four. 
The group of six are: reflection on the virtues and attributes of the Buddha 
(buddhanussati); of the Buddhist path and teaching (dhammdnussati); 
of the Buddhist community (sanghanussati); of virtuous behaviour 
(silanussati); of generosity (cagdnussati); and of heavenly beings 
(devatanussati). The group of four are: mindfulness of death (maranasati); 
reflection on the thirty-two impure parts of the body (kdyagatasati); 
mindfulness of in-breathing and out-breathing (@napdnasati); and recol- 
lection of peace (upasamdnussati). Of these, Buddhaghosa asserts that 
reflection on the body (kdyagatasati) will lead the practitioner to the first 
jhana, mindfulness of breathing to all four jhdnas, and the remainder 
to upacara samadhi, which refers to the concentration attained upon 
approaching the threshold of fixed concentration (appand samadhi) and 
entry into the first jhana.* 


. Four brahmaviharas (sublime abodes, immeasurable states), also called 


the four appamavinas (illimitables), which are: lovingkindness (metta); 
compassion (karund); genuine happiness over the welfare of others 
(mudita); and equanimity, neutrality, or evenness of mind (upekkha). 
Buddhaghosa says that the first three of these meditations can result in 
attainment of three of the jhanas, while meditation on upekkha will result 
in attainment of the fourth. However, not all authorities are in agreement 
about which jhdnas can be reached by which practices. 


. Four formless realms (ariipdyatana), which are the objects of meditation 


for the four higher or ariipa-jhdnas. The practitioner selects one of the four 
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higher realms that comprise ariipaloka (formless realm) and meditates on 
it until he becomes one with the object of his meditation. The four formless 
realms are: the realm of boundless space (@kasanancayatana), the realm of 
boundless consciousness (vifindnancayatana), the realm of no-thingness 
(akincanindyatana), and the realm of neither-knowing-nor-not-knowing 
(nevasannd-nasannayatana). 


6. Two additional reflections that may lead to upacara samadhi (threshold 
concentration), bringing a person closer to the first jhana. These are firstly, 
consciousness of the repulsiveness of food (ahare patikkila-sanina), 
which entails consideration of the nature of food — how it rapidly loses 
its appeal once it has been chewed, swallowed and digested, requiring 
elimination of the waste and producing a bad smell, etc. The idea is 
to detach the practitioner from the enjoyment of food and the sensory 
pleasure of taste.* Secondly, meditation on the four elements (catu-dhdatu- 
vavatthana). In this practice, the practitioner selects an object relating to 
one of the four elements and uses it as a focus for concentration, in the same 
manner as a kasina. 


The kammatthdanas are primarily intended as a means of approaching the 
three initial samddhis and the four lower and four higher jhdnas (meditative 
absorptions). They are regarded as specific ways of countering particular 
traits and weaknesses; and because not all kammatthdnas are suited to 
everyone, meditation teachers allocate different topics or subjects to their 
students, according to personal temperament, strengths, weaknesses, and so 
on. According to the Pali analytical literature, people are of six fundamental 
temperaments, which are listed in a well-known eleventh- or twelfth-century 
summary of the Abhidhamma: 


Raga (lust) is predominant in some, while dosa (anger, hatred, or ill 
will) predominates in others. Most people belong to these two cat- 
egories (i.e. raga-carita and dosa-carita). There are a few others who 
lack intelligence and are more or less ignorant (moha-carita). Akin 
to the ignorant are those whose minds oscillate, unable to focus their 
attention deliberately on one thing (vitakka-carita). By nature, some 
are exceptionally devout (saddhd-carita), while others are exception- 
ally intelligent (buddhi-carita). 

Narada Mahdathera, on Abhidhammattha Sangaha 9:2, ASAM p.441 


Different subjects of meditation (bhdvana) — also translated as mental cul- 
ture, development or refinement — are considered suitable for these different 
temperaments: 
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With respect to temperaments, the ten foulnesses (asubhas) and 
mindfulness (anussati) regarding the body, such as the thirty-two 
parts, are suitable for those of a lustful temperament. 

The four illimitables (appamannas) and the four coloured kasinas 
are suitable for those of a hateful temperament. 

The reflection on breathing is suitable for those of an unintelligent 
and (mentally) rambling temperament. 

The six reflections (anussatis) on the Buddha and so forth are suit- 
able for those of a devout temperament; reflection on death, peace, 
perception and analysis for those of an intellectual temperament; and 
all the remaining subjects of mental culture (bhdvand) are suitable 
for everyone. 

Of the kasinas a wide one is suitable for the unintelligent, and a 
small one for the rambling. 

Anuruddha, Abhidhammattha Sangaha 9:3; cf. ASAM p.436 


Buddhaghosa adds that meditation on the four brahmaviharas will help those 
of a hateful nature, while mindfulness of the in- and out-breaths are regarded 
as universally suitable, but especially for those with active minds and who are 
fond of speculation.® Like all great mystics, the Buddha was able to know at 
a glance the inner character of those who came to him, and it is said that he 
was therefore able to prescribe the right kammatthdana for each individual. Not 
having the requisite spiritual development, later teachers lacked this ability. 
This is regarded as the reason why, with the passage of time, the number of 
kammatthanas in common use declined. 

In the Kammatthana Forest Tradition, generally known in the West as the 
Thai Forest Tradition — a Thai reformist movement founded by Phra Ajahn 
Sao Kantasilo (1861-1941) and Phra Ajahn Mun Bhuridatta (1870-1949) — 
monks are taught the practice of ‘mindfulness immersed in the body’. At 
the time of ordination, they are instructed in five kammatthanas in order to 
cultivate this practice, viz. the hair on the head (kesa), the hair on the body 
(loma), nails (nakha), teeth (danta), and skin (taca). For this reason, monks of 
this tradition are called kammatthana monks, which distinguishes them from 
monks whose methods of meditation are linked to Thai indigenous religion. In 
Myanmar, where the resurgence of the Forest Tradition has been closely allied 
to that of Thailand, meditation masters are known as kammatthandacariyas. 


See also: jhana. 


1. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 3-11, PTSV pp.84—-372. 

2. Anguttara Nikaya 10:60, Girimananda Sutta, PTSA5 p.109. 

3. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 7:66, 87, 99, 105, 113, 117, 8:7, 24, 40, 143, 
155, PTSV pp.212, 217, 221-22, 224-25, 230, 234, 238-39, 266, 269. 
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4. Anguttara Nikaya 7:46, Vitthatasattasannda Sutta, PTSA4 pp.49-50. 
5. See e.g. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 3:121, PTSV p.114. 


kanhua Chan (C), kannazen (J), kanhwa Son (Korean) Lit. meditation 
(chan) by investigation (kan) of words (hud); in Chan and Zen Buddhism, 
observation-of-the-phrase meditation, observing-the-critical-phrase medita- 
tion; meditation by investigation or observation of the particular meditation 
topic; questioning meditation; meditation on a kdan (C. gong an, a paradoxical 
anecdote, saying, or riddle) with the intention of reaching enlightenment; 
a method pioneered by the Chinese Linji (J. Rinzai) Chan school and car- 
ried forward by the Japanese Rinzai school; contrasted with the mdzhdao (J. 
mokusho, silent illumination) method used by the Cdodong (J. Soto) school, 
who use koans as a teaching aid (many collections of koans have been com- 
piled by Soto monks), but not as a form of meditation. 

The systematizing of kanhud Chan and the use of gong dans as a method of 
meditation first becomes evident during the early Song dynasty (960-1279) 
in the writings of the Chan master Dahui Zonggao (1089-1163) of the Linji 
school.' The practice evolved out of the increasing popularity of the géng 
an during the late Tang and early Song dynasties, when collections of the 
sayings of Chdn masters or their brief dialogues with disciples or others, 
along with further comments from later masters, were in circulation. An 
individual recorded incident or mini-dialogue was known as a gdng dn —a 
‘public case’ or ‘public record’ cited by later masters with the intention of 
deepening a student’s understanding of Buddhist principles and the true 
nature of the Dharma. The citation also gained credence from the authority 
of earlier masters of the same lineage. Masters would also give particular 
gong ans to their disciples for their deep consideration. 

During the twelfth century, inner reflection on the meaning of these 
gong ans was developed into a specific form of meditation. Dahui’s teacher, 
Yuanwt Kéqin (1063-1135), is well known for having added a commentary 
to a collection of gdng dns known as the Biydn lu (J. Hekiganroku, ‘Blue 
Cliff Record’). Dahui elaborated on Yuanwi Kégqin’s work and, in his letters 
and discourses,” he encouraged his students, many of whom were among the 
educated elite who ran the country, to make the gong dns into a “topic of 
meditative enquiry (hudtoéu, ‘subject head’)’, rather than simply a subject for 
consideration. He taught them to focus on the crucial word or phrase of the 
gong an that encapsulated its essence. Good relationships with this elite were 
important, since it was they who determined funding and the appointment 
of abbots to the various monasteries. Dahui taught that meditation on the 
hudtou could be “carried out by laymen in the midst of their daily activities” .* 

Probably the best-known hudt6u is the answer “wii (J. mu, ‘no’),” given 
by master Zhaozhou Congshén (778-897) to a question posed by a monk 
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according to the well-known kéan, “Does a dog have a buddha-nature?’””* The 
answer is enigmatic since, according to the Zen perspective, the buddha-nature 
is all pervading, so everything has a buddha-nature, including a dog. In one 
interpretation, Zhaozhou’s intention was to point out the distinction between 
direct personal experience and an intellectual or conceptual understanding of 
the buddha-nature. Kanhua Chan is sometimes understood to mean “investiga- 
tion of the keyword’, the keyword being wii, since this is the most commonly 
chosen gong an. In fact, in the Korean tradition, many monks spend an entire 
monastic life meditating on this one hudtéu (K. hwadu). 

Dahui explains that the meditation begins with “investigating the mean- 
ing” of the hudtéu. Since an unenlightened mind is unable to comprehend 
fully the meaning of Zhaozhou’s wi in personal experience, the result is an 
inevitable sense of confusion and doubt (yiging). Dahui believed that this 
essential, even primeval, doubt or lack of understanding is what needs to 
be recognized and pierced in order to attain enlightenment. “All the myriad 
doubts,” he says, “are just one doubt. If you can shatter the doubt you have 
on the hudtéu, then all the myriad doubts will at once be shattered (too).’> 
Once this essential doubt is recognized and becomes a dominant factor in 
the mind, the meditator lets go of trying to conceptualize or intellectualize 
the meaning of Zhaozhou’s wi, and starts to focus just on the word itself. At 
this point, says Dahui, the hudtou becomes a ‘live word (hudju)’. With further 
focused practice, the doubt becomes increasingly intense, until the yearning 
for understanding leads to an inner ‘explosion (po)’ or flood of insight that 
eradicates the conceptualizing self, resulting in a direct enlightened awareness 
that all things are an interconnected part of a single whole. 

In later times, with the merging of kanhua Chan with the Pure Land 
practice of nidnfo (recitation of the name of Buddha Amitabha), practitioners 
made a hudtou out of the query, “Who is reciting the Buddha’s name?” The 
query is equivalent to the age-old question posed by human beings in search 
of spiritual Truth, “Who am I?” or “What am I?” As with the hudtou “wii,” 
the question leads to the realization that there is no individual self, but all 
things are one. 


See also: koan, mozhao Chan. 


1. For many details in this entry, see “kanhua Chan,” Princeton Dictionary of 
Buddhism, PDB. 

2. See Dahui ptijué chdanshi yuli (‘Chronological Biography of Dahui’), T47 
1998A. 

3. See Stuart Lachs, Hua-T’ou, HTZM p.3. 

4. Mumonkan, Case 1. 

5. Dahui ptijué chanshi yulu, T47 1998A:930a14—-15, in HZZS p.109. 
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kapala-bhati (H) Lit. shining (kapdla) skull (bhati); one of the shat-karmas of 
hatha yoga. See hatha yoga. 


karma-mudra (S), las kyi phyag rgya (T), jiém6 yin (C) Lit. action (karma, las 
kyi, jiém6) seal (mudrd, phyag rgya, yin); seal or symbol of action; in Tibetan 
Buddhism, one of the four seals of anuttara-yoga tantra. See mahamudra. 


kasina (S/Pa) Lit. whole, entire, total, universal; an object or device used as a 
focus for concentration in meditation, especially in the Buddhist Theravada 
tradition; a visualization device; ten meditation objects mentioned in the Pali 
suttas and elaborated upon in the Abhidhamma (systematic analysis of the 
suttas), the sutta commentaries and allied literature such as Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhimagga, as ten of the forty meditation subjects (kammatthana).' 

According to the Pali suttas* and some other texts such as the Patisambhi- 
damagga (‘Path of Analytic Knowledge’) and Nettippakarana (‘Guide 
Book’ ),? the ten kasinas are those of: earth (pathavi); water (apa); fire (teja); 
air or wind (vayu); blue (nila); yellow (pita); red (lohita); white (oddta); 
space (akdsa); and consciousness (vi/indna). However, the details of how to 
meditate on the kasinas are only outlined in the suttas, although — according 
to the Mahdsakuludayi Sutta — the Buddha says that such meditation leads 
to “perfection” and the highest, “direct knowledge”, although little is said 
concerning the actual technique employed: 


Udayin, I have explained to my disciples how to cultivate the ten kasina 
devices. Someone contemplates the earth kasina above, below, and 
across, undivided and immeasurable. Another contemplates the water 
kasina, ... the fire kasina, ... the air kasina, ... the blue kasina, ... the 
yellow kasina, ... the red kasina, ... the white kasina, ... the space 
(akasa) kasina, ... the consciousness (vinvidna) kasina above, below 
and across, undivided and immeasurable. And thereby many disciples 
of mine abide, having reached the perfection and consummation of 
direct knowledge. 

Majjhima Nikaya 77, Mahdsakuludayi Sutta, PTSM2 pp.14—15; cf. MDBB p.640 


In later sources, such as Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga, the space kasina is 
qualified as the “limited-space (paricchinna) kasina” and the light (Gloka) 
kasina replaces the consciousness kasina. Buddhaghosa also reverses the 
order of these two.* The light kasina is probably an extension or a clarifica- 
tion of a form of meditation mentioned by the Buddha in the Pali suttas as 
Gloka-savina (perception of light).* The space kasina has probably been 
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qualified as ‘limited’ to distinguish it from the realm of boundless space 
(akasGnaricayatana), the first of the four higher ariipa-jhanas (formless or 
immaterial meditative absorptions) experienced in aruipaloka (formless or 
immaterial realm). 

The techniques of meditation using a kasina receive detailed coverage 
in the analytical, commentarial and other literature,° the text generally 
regarded as a classic on the subject being Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga. 
As a physical object, a kasina provides external help in creating a mentally 
visualized image (nimitta) of the object. A practitioner, for example, may 
set up a coloured disc at a distance of a few feet. The ordinary perception of 
this kasina is known as a preparatory image (parikamma nimitta). If the eyes 
are closed, this image may persist for some time, but is likely to be unstable. 
The attention is therefore focused on the kasina until a more stable, clear 
and detailed image of it forms in the mind. This is called an acquired image 
(uggaha nimitta), which becomes the focus of the concentrated attention. The 
practitioner may at this stage even leave the place where the kasina is set up. 

Further concentrated attention is directed towards the acquired mental 
image until it becomes clear and stable, and all sense activity is suspended. 
This is known as the representational or counterpart image (patibhaga 
nimitta). The counterpart image does not duplicate the kasina itself or the 
acquired image; it represents the abstract or essential nature of the kasina 
object. It also becomes self-luminous, such that the patibhaga nimitta of an 
earth kasina, for instance, may appear like the moon, that of a water kasina 
like a mirror in the sky, or that of a red kasina like a red gemstone. Moreover, 
this mental image can be intentionally manipulated by the meditator. The 
concentration thus developed is known as upacara samadhi, threshold or 
neighbourhood concentration, because it has led the meditator to the neigh- 
bourhood or threshold of the first of the four jhanas. Further concentration 
on this internal image leads to fixed concentration (appand samadhi) and 
attainment of the first jhdna. 

The term kasina implies a ‘universality’, ‘generality’, or ‘entirety’. In the 
context of a meditation object, it refers to an external object or device repre- 
senting the ‘generality’ or primordial quality of, say, ‘earth’ or ‘blueness’, and 
so on. Kasinas to be used for concentration in meditation can hence be found 
in nature or can be made by the practitioner. They can be fixed or portable. 

Five of the kasinas relate to the five mahabhitas, the primary ‘elements’ 
or ‘principles’ of which the material world consists. Buddhaghosa begins 
his description with a lengthy chapter on the earth kasina.’ An earth kasina 
can be sketched out on the ground or on a wall, or it can be prepared from 
sticks and cloth daubed with clay. Buddhaghosa provides detailed, practical 
instructions, according to the circumstances prevailing in his day. Here, “a 
span and four fingers” is equivalent to about twelve inches or thirty centime- 
tres, a span measuring from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the little finger 
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of an outstretched hand. Avoiding any confusing conflict of colours with the 
four colour kasinas, a practitioner 


should make the kasina of clay like that in the stream of the Ganges, 
which is the colour of the dawn. And he should make it not in the 
middle of the monastery in a place where novices, efc., are about, but 
on the outskirts of the monastery, in a screened place, either under 
an overhanging rock or in a leaf hut. He can make it either portable 
or as a fixture. 

Of these, a portable one should be made by tying rags of leather 
or matting onto four sticks and smearing thereon a disc of the size 
already mentioned, using clay picked clean of grass, roots, gravel and 
sand, and well kneaded.... 

A fixture should be made by knocking stakes into the ground in 
the form of a lotus calyx, lacing them over with creepers. If the clay 
is insufficient, then other clay should be put underneath, and a disc a 
span and four fingers across made on top of that with the completely 
pure, dawn-coloured clay... . 

So, having thus made it ... of the size prescribed, he should scrape 
it down with a stone trowel — a wooden trowel turns it a bad colour, 
so that should not be employed — and make it as even as the surface 
of a drum. Then he should sweep the place out and have a bath. On 
his return he should seat himself on a well-covered chair with legs a 
span and four fingers high, prepared in a place that is two and a half 
cubits (a cubit is the length of a forearm) from the kasina disc. For 
the kasina will not appear clearly to him if he sits further away than 
that; and if he sits closer than that, faults in the kasina will be visible. 
If he sits higher up, he has to look at it with his neck bent; and if he 
sits lower down, his knees ache. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 4:24-26, PTSV pp.123—24; cf: PPVM pp.118—20 


Buddhaghosa continues his instruction on how to proceed. Seated comfortably, 
as instructed, the practitioner should first mentally prepare and inspire himself 
for meditation. “He should consider the dangers inherent in sense desires, 
beginning, ‘There is little gratification in sensual pleasures,’*® and he should 
arouse a longing to escape from sensual pleasures, for their renunciation is the 
means of overcoming all suffering.” Next, he should inculcate “happiness” at 
the thought of “the special qualities of the Buddha, the Dhamma (teaching, 
path), and the sangha (Buddhist community)’; then “awe” at the thought of 
all the great ones who have followed the same path before him; and finally, 
“eagerness” at the thought of enjoying the “bliss of (inner) seclusion”. 
Having established a positive state of mind, he should begin the contempla- 
tion. With eyes neither too wide open nor too narrowed, he should “apprehend 
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the image (nimitta), and so proceed to develop it”. He should concentrate 
upon and try to develop the preparatory mental image (parikamma nimitta) 
of the external kasina: 


If he opens his eyes too wide, they will get fatigued and the (external) 
disc will become too obvious, which will prevent the (mental) image 
(nimitta) from becoming apparent to him. If he opens them too little, 
the disc will not be obvious enough, and his mind will become drowsy, 
which will also prevent the image becoming apparent to him. So he 
should develop the practice by apprehending the image (nimitta), 
keeping his eyes open moderately, as if he were seeing the reflection 
of his face (mukha nimitta) on the surface of a looking glass. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 4:28, PTSV p.125; cf. PPVM p.119 


Without giving undue attention to the colour of the kasina, the meditator 
should repeat some word that summarizes for him, mentally, the encompass- 
ing nature of the kasina — in this case earth. Buddhaghosa suggests names 


such as ‘earth’ (pathavi), ‘the great one (mahi)’, ‘the friendly one 
(medini)’, ‘ground (bhimi)’, ‘the provider of wealth (vasudha)’, ‘the 
bearer of wealth (vasudhdra)’, etc., whichever suits his manner of 
thinking. Nevertheless, ‘earth’ is a name that is obvious, and it can 
be cultivated ... by saying “earth, earth (pathavi, pathavi)’. To this, 
the attention should be turned, now with eyes open, now with eyes 
shut. And he should go on cultivating it in this way a hundred times, 
a thousand times, and even more than that, until the acquired image 
(uggaha nimitta) arises. 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 4:29, PTSV p.125; cf: PPVM p.120 


Repetition of the name helps to keep the mind focused, while at the same 
time the practitioner tries to move from looking at the external kasina to 
the preparatory mental image (parikamma nimitta) of it, and thence to the 
acquired nimitta. Once this has been accomplished, he can return to his 
quarters, carefully holding the acquired nimitta in mind. Here, Buddhaghosa 
offers some practical suggestions in case, on the way, he should lose the image, 
perhaps through meeting someone, and the ensuing encounter, greeting or 
conversation should disturb his tenuous grasp on the mental image: 


When, while he is cultivating the nimitta in this way, and it comes 
into focus as he turns his attention to it with his eyes shut, appearing 
exactly as it does when his eyes are open, then the acquired image 
(uggaha nimitta) is said to have been produced. After its production, 
he should no longer sit in that place; he should return to his own 
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quarters, and go on developing it, sitting there. But in order to avoid 
the delay of foot washing, a pair of single-soled sandals and a walking 
stick are desirable. Then, if the new concentration vanishes through 
some unsuitable encounter, he can put his sandals on, take his walking 
stick, and go back to the place to re-apprehend the sign there. When he 
returns, he should seat himself comfortably and develop it by repeated 
reversion to it, and by striking at it with initial thought (vitakka) and 
applied thought (vicara). 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 4:30, PTSV p.125; cf. PPVM p.120 


Among the primary obstacles in the way of entry into the jhdnas (medita- 
tive absorptions) are the five hindrances (nivarana) of: sensory desire 
(kamacchanda) of any kind in the field of the five senses; ill will (vyapdada) 
of any sort; sloth and torpor (thina-middha); restlessness and anxiety 
(uddhacca-kukkucca); and wavering doubt or lack of conviction (vicikicchda). 
Buddhaghosa says that concentration upon the acquired image leads to sup- 
pression, at least temporarily, of the five hindrances, permitting the emergence 
of the counterpart image (patibhaga nimitta) and its associated threshold 
concentration (upacara samadhi): 


As he does so, the hindrances (nivaranas) eventually become sup- 
pressed, the defilements subside, the mind will become concentrated 
with threshold concentration (upacdra samadhi), and the counterpart 
image (patibhaga nimitta) will arise. 

The difference between the earlier acquired image (uggaha nimitta) 
and the counterpart image (patibhaga nimitta) is this. In the acquired 
image (uggaha nimitta), any fault in the kasina is apparent. But the 
counterpart image appears as if it is breaking out from the acquired 
image, and a hundred times, a thousand times more purified, like a 
looking-glass disc drawn from its case, like a well-washed mother-of- 
pearl dish, like the moon’s disc coming out from behind a cloud, like 
cranes against a thunder cloud. But it has neither colour nor shape; for 
if it had, it would be perceptible by the eye, gross, and susceptible of 
comprehension. ... And as soon as it arises, the hindrances (nivarana) 
are suppressed, the defilements subside, and the mind becomes con- 
centrated in threshold concentration (upacdara samadhi). 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 4:31, PTSV pp.125-26; cf. PPVM pp.120-21 


The counterpart image, Buddhaghosa also says, is devoid of material qualities, 
being an entirely mental manifestation. After a brief discussion of threshold 
and fixed concentration (appand samadhi), he then intimates how difficult it 
is to produce the counterpart image and, once attained, how preciously such 
concentration should be preserved: 
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To produce a counterpart image (patibhaga nimitta), which arises along 
with threshold concentration (upacdra samadhi), is very difficult. 
Therefore, if he is able to arrive at fixed concentration (appand samadhi) 
in that same session by further developing the image (nimitta), that 
is good. If not, then he must guard the image diligently as if it were 
the foetus of a wheel-turning monarch (cakkavattin, universal ruler). 

Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 4:34, PTSV p.126; cf: PPVM p.122 


Buddhaghosa then goes on to discuss various aspects of concentration and the 
Jhanas, and the practices required for successful entry into them. Among these 
is the technique for increasing the extent of the nimitta, either the acquired or 
the counterpart nimitta. A similar and perhaps clearer account of this is given 
in the Vimuttimagga (‘Path of Freedom’), attributed to Arahanta Upatissa: 


The (image of the) kasina, which is a span and four fingers at the 
start, should be gradually increased. Thus should he contemplate, 
and gradually he will be able to increase the size easily. Let him 
progressively increase it to the size of a wheel, a canopy, the shadow 
of a tree, a cultivated field, a small neighbourhood, a village, a walled 
village, and a city. Thus should he progress gradually, until he fills 
the entire earth. He should not contemplate on such things as rivers, 
mountains, heights, depths, trees and protuberances, all of which are 
uneven (and will cause mental confusion); he should contemplate on 
earth as if it were the great ocean. Increasing it in this way, he attains 
distinction in meditation. 

Arahanta Upatissa, Vimuttimagga 4, PTST p.414; cf: PFVM p.S0O 


Buddhaghosa adds that the meditator should decide in advance the 


successive sizes of the image (nimitta) ... just as a ploughman delimits, 
with the plough, the area to be ploughed, and then ploughs within the 
area delimited.... After that has been done, he can further extend it, 
doing so by delimiting successive boundaries of, say, a span, a ratana 
(two spans), the veranda, the surrounding space, the monastery, and 
the boundaries of the village, the town, the district, the kingdom and 
the ocean, making the extreme limit the world sphere or even beyond. 
Just as young swans that are first starting to use their wings fly a 
little distance at a time, and by gradually increasing it eventually reach 
the presence of the sun and moon, so too when a bhikkhu extends the 
image by successive delimitations in the way described, he can extend 
it up to the limit of the world sphere or even beyond. 
Buddhaghosa, Visuddhimagga 4:127-28, PTSV pp.152—53; cf. PPVM p.145 
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Buddhaghosa then goes on to describe the practice and benefits of the other 
kasinas.° These practices, he says, parallel that of the earth kasina with only 
a few minor differences. A water kasina, for instance, may be a bowl or 
“four-footed water pot, full to the brim” with clear or any other water that 
has been “strained through a cloth”. He should then focus his mind on the 
essential nature of water (apa), choosing some word that summarizes it for 
him, “such as ‘rain (ambu)’, ‘liquid (udaka)’, ‘dew (vari)’, or ‘fluid (salila)’”’. 
Then “he should develop the kasina preferably by using the obvious “water, 
water (dpa, apa)’.” Following this, the acquired and counterpart images will, 
in due course, appear. Any faults in the kasina, such as bubbles and froth, will 
be present in the acquired image, but the counterpart image is “inactive, like 
a crystal fan set in space, like the disc of a looking-glass made of crystal”. 
From there the meditator goes on to attain the four lower jhdnas. 

Instructions for practising the other kasinas follow a similar pattern. For 
the fire kasina, a wood fire is to be viewed through a round hole in a rush 
mat, “a span and four fingers” in diameter. An appropriate name should be 
selected to embody the essential concept of heat, understanding its colour 
to be not so much colour as a part of what produces the heat. Again, several 
names for repetition are suggested, the preference being “fire, fire (teja, 
teja)”. In this instance, the acquired image may contain “a burning branch, 
or a pile of glowing embers, or ashes, or smoke”, but the counterpart image 
“appears motionless like a piece of red cloth set in space, like a gold fan, 
like a gold column”. 

The air kasina can be established by looking at something that moves in 
the wind, like the tops of sugarcane, bamboo, trees or hair, or the feeling of 
air as it comes through a window or hole in the wall and blows upon the body. 
In this instance, the acquired image swirls like “steam over hot rice gruel just 
removed from the oven”’, and the counterpart image is “quiet and motionless”. 

Blue, yellow, red and white kasinas can be formed on a flat tray or basket, 
using a coloured, bunched-up cloth, or a cloth spread over the rim like the 
covering of a drum, or suitably coloured flowers, arranged so that only the 
petals are showing, with stalks and stamens hidden. It can also be a disc 
arranged on a stand or on a wall, like the earth kasina, using some suitably 
coloured material. It can then be brought to mind by repeating “blue, blue’, 
or the appropriate name of the colour. Again, the acquired image will show 
the imperfections of the material kasina, such as stalks and stamens and gaps 
between the petals; but the counterpart image “appears like a crystal fan in 
space, free from the kasina disc’”’. 

The light (Gloka) kasina can be a “circle thrown on a wall or a floor by 
sunlight or moonlight entering through a hole in a wall”, or a keyhole or win- 
dow, “or when he sees a circle thrown on the ground by sunlight or moonlight 
coming through a gap in the branches of a dense-leaved tree or through a gap 
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ina hut made of closely packed branches”. If these are not available, “He can 
light a lamp inside a pot, close the pot’s mouth, make a hole in it, and place 
it with the hole facing a wall. The lamplight coming out of the hole throws 
a circle on the wall.” Repeating “light, light (aloka, aloka)’, the practitioner 
proceeds as before. “The acquired image is like a circle cast on the ground, 
and the counterpart image is like a compact, bright cluster of lights.” 

A limited-space (paricchinna) kasina is formed by making “a hole a span 
and four fingers wide in a well-thatched hut, or in a piece of leather, or in a 
rush mat, and so on. He should develop one of these, or a hole such as a hole 
in a wall, by repeating “space, space (@kdsa, akasa)’.” 

Buddhaghosa prefaces the description of each of these kasinas with 
the observation that anyone who has practised this kind of meditation in a 
past life will find that the nimitta automatically appears in their mind when 
confronted by a suitable trigger. Thus, a brown patch of ploughed field 
will bring an earth nimitta to mind; or a pool or any expanse of water will 
bring a water nimitta to mind. Similarly, seeing any kind of flame or fire, 
or vegetation swaying in the wind, or an appropriately coloured flowering 
bush, or a circular patch of light on the floor, or a hole in a wall or window 
opening — these automatically bring to mind the related nimitta in one who 
has practised that form of kasina meditation in a past life. In this regard, he 
relates a number of stories. A certain elder, he says, boarded a ship to sail to 
India in order to lead the life of a renunciate, and, “As he gazed at the ocean 
meanwhile, the kasina image (nimitta), the counterpart (patibhdga) of that 
ocean, arose in him.” 

Various powers are attributed to those who practise kasina meditation, 
many of them drawn from passages in the Pali suttas. In his summary, 
Buddhaghosa says that meditation on the earth kasina develops the power of 
“Being one, he becomes many.” !° Meditation on the water kasina develops the 
power of “diving in and out of the earth,"' causing rain, storms, creating rivers 
and seas, and making the earth and rocks and palaces quake’’.'” Meditation on 
the fire, white and light kasinas develops the divine eye (dibba-cakkhu), which 
includes the ability to see all that is happening in heaven and earth, whether 
near or far, including knowledge of the death and rebirth of all sentient beings, 
in accordance with their good and bad deeds (kamma). Analogous powers 
are attributed to meditation on the other kasinas. 

He concludes, however, that those living beings will not be able to cultivate 
the kasinas who are hampered by bad kamma (S. karma) or impurity; who 
entertain erroneous views; whose destiny is founded on little that is positive; 
who lack faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the sangha; who are devoid 
of zeal and understanding; and who are incapable of following the “noble 
path” in the right way and with the right attitude. In fact, he adds, not only 
will they be unable to cultivate the kasinas, they will be unable to meditate 
on any of the recommended meditation subjects (kammatthana). 
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Although specific meditation subjects are commonly recommended for 
practitioners of different temperaments, Buddhaghosa advises that medita- 
tion on a kasina is suitable for those of all temperaments, although those of a 
hateful temperament can find help by meditating on the four colour kasinas.'* 

Kasina meditation is still practised in present times. An informal and 
personal description of such meditation is provided by the Malaysian monk 
Venerable Sujiva in a Dhamma talk given in 1993: 


We take an example from the kasinas meditative objects like colours, 
earth, etc. Let’s say someone is practising the water kasina. The water 
kasina involves the visualization of water. Before reaching absorption 
(jhana), there arises what we call a nimitta, a mental image, called a 
uggaha nimitta. Uggaha nimitta is the ‘grasped (or acquired) object’. 
That means it is a direct replica of what you see as water. When you 
can do that, the mind is already very calm. Usually, in this state, you 
cannot be thinking about other things, because then you will not only 
see water, but the other things as well. You may see fish in the water 
or you may even see insects moving about. Sometimes, you may see 
your friend swimming in the water and, if desire arises, you may even 
see ladies swimming in the water! You may see them very clearly. 

When you have the uggaha nimitta, you see the water very clearly, 
but the water may be moving. You see the water moving and the mind 
becoming one with the water. It is as if the mind is the water and the 
water is the mind; and it can be moving. At that time, it is not very 
close to blissful absorption (jhdna) yet. It is still some way off. But if 
the mind is almost one with the water and is focused on the surface of 
the water, you cannot think of anything else. You cannot be thinking 
about the body or anything else. You cannot be listening to what is 
going on outside, and you cannot be thinking about where you are 
either. At that time, the nimitta is called uggaha nimitta, ‘grasped 
object’. It is upacdara samadhi (threshold concentration), but not yet the 
concentration that is very close to the jhdna (i.e. appana samadhi)... 

Now, if one is doing the water kasina when the uggaha nimitta 
arises, the mind is one with the object as if the mind is the water 
and the water is the mind. Since the mind at that moment is not yet 
completely still, there will be movement. This means that the water 
which is the mind and the mind which is the water are still moving.... 
Another example is that, when doing the wind kasina, the stage is 
reached where the mind is like the wind and the wind is like the mind, 
and the mind is moving as if the wind is blowing.... 

As you progress and the concentration deepens, any movement 
within the object will cease, and it will become very still. The mind 
which is the water and the water which is the mind become very still 
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and very clear, completely transparent. Very bright. At this point, the 
mind will approach a stage that is extremely clear and extremely bright; 
if that happens, excitement sometimes arises and the concentration is 
broken. At this point, the mind also goes into what we call patibhaga 
nimitta, the ‘mirror image’, which is greatly purified. This is now 
much closer to blissful absorption, the first jhdna. But it is still not 
yet absorption. 

Venerable Sujiva, Access and Fixed Concentration; cf. AFCS 


See also: aloka-sanfia, jhana, kammatthana, nimitta. 
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kavanah (He) Lit. intention, concentration; from the verbal root k-v-n (to 
straighten, to direct, to aim); used since medieval times by kabbalists, and 
from the eighteenth century onwards in Hasidism, to describe the focused 
or concentrated mind in prayer or meditation; regarded as a necessary ele- 
ment in devotion, prayer, and meditation; sometimes used for all forms of 
kabbalistic meditation. 

Some kabbalists, like Isaac the Blind (C13th), also believed that observance 
of the 613 biblical commandments was an aspect of kavanah, understood as 
an external expression of service to the Divine. Such mystics taught that by 
praying in a focused manner, or by repeating the names of God with special 
concentration, one could achieve attachment to (devekut) and union with God. 
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According to the contemporary scholar Aryeh Kaplan, kavanah refers 
particularly to a type of meditation based on contemplation of levels of 
internal spiritual light, where the devotee elevates the mind from the level 
of bahir (brilliance) to zohar (radiance), finally ascending to the highest 
level of Aur Ayn-Sof (Infinite Light). This practice is described in Sha‘ar 
ha-Kavanah ha-Mekubalim ha-Rishonim (‘The Gate of Intention of the Early 
Kabbalists’ ), which is generally attributed to ‘Azriel of Gerona (c. 1160-1238), 
a disciple of Isaac the Blind. It is one of the earliest works to try to bridge the 
gap between traditional prayer and mystical practice. ‘Azriel describes (in an 
admittedly convoluted manner) the practice as one of concentrated, imagina- 
tive visualization, culminating in the experience of that which is visualized: 


He who resolves upon something in his mind with a perfect firmness, 
for him it becomes the essential thing. Therefore, if you pray and pro- 
nounce the benedictions or otherwise truly wish to direct your kavanah 
(concentration) to something, imagine that you are light and that 
everything around you is light: light from every direction and every 
side. And in the light, a throne of light and on it, a ‘brilliant light’; and 
opposite it, a throne and on it, a ‘good light’.... And between them 
and above them, the light of the kavod (divine glory) and around it, 
the light of life. And above it, the crown of light.... 

And this illumination is unfathomable and infinite, and from its 
perfect glory proceed grace and benediction, peace and life for those 
who observe the path of its unification. ... For according to the inten- 
sity of the kavanah — by which it (the illumination) draws strength 
to itself ... if no other reflection or desire is mixed with it, and if it 
grows in intensity through the power that guides it, in order to draw to 
itself the current that proceeds from Ayn-Sof, ...—then every thing and 
every act is accomplished according to its spirit and its will.... Then, 
it must elevate itself above them through the power of its kavanah 
and go into the depths, in order to eliminate the (mundane) path from 
its very essence and to pave a new way according to its own will... 

And he who elevates himself in such a manner from word to word 
(repeating and contemplating on words), through the power of his 
intention, until he arrives at Ayn-Sof, must direct his kavanah in a 
manner corresponding to his perfection, so that not only is his will 
clothed in the higher, but that the higher will is enclosed in his. For 
the effluence (of the divine will) ... is like the inexhaustible Source 
that is never interrupted.... 

In this manner, the ancients used to spend some time in meditation 
(hitbodedut), before prayer, in order to divert all other thoughts and to 
determine the paths of their kavanah (during their subsequent prayer) 
and the power that was to be applied to its direction.... And this is 
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the path among the paths of prophecy (nevu ‘ah), upon which he who 

makes himself familiar with it will be capable of rising to the rank of 
prophecy (nevu ah). 

‘Azriel of Gerona, Sha‘ar ha-Kavanah ha-Mekubalim ha-Rishonim, 

in BKKS pp.511-12, 516; cf. in OKGS pp.417-19 


It seems that there was an early esoteric tradition concerning the application 
of one’s kavanah to particular words of the written prayers that corresponded 
to and were linked with the various midot (divine qualities identified with the 
sefirot). Isaac the Blind taught that through meditation on the spoken word, a 
practitioner could ascend to the primordial Word — the primal divine quality, 
the higher midah (divine quality) to which the spoken word corresponds — and 
from there to the divine Thought (the source of all the midot), through which 
the practitioner could reach the Ayn-Sof. 

Later kabbalists such as Isaac Luria (C16th) and Moshe Hayyim Luzzatto 
(C18th) believed that disharmony rules the cosmos. This disharmony is 
manifested at the level of the sefirot, since the divine power or energy that 
is supposed to flow between them has been disrupted and no longer flows 
in an orderly manner from the divine realms into creation. These kabbalists 
therefore taught special meditative techniques that were to be performed with 
total dedication and kavanah, for the purpose of repairing the disharmony, 
and ultimately restoring the divine Unity. 

In Hasidic times, kavanah was used to designate the focused meditation 
or prayer that could invoke divine mercy. The Ba‘al Shem Tov recounts a 
vision experienced during his prayers on the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur), 
the holiest day of the Jewish year, when he sees that the prayers which the 
Jews had recited for fifty years are being held at a lower level. Through his 
kavanah, he is able to raise them to the divine level: 


Thad but one more gate to pass through to appear before God, blessed 
be He. In that palace I found all the prayers of the past fifty years that 
had not ascended, and now, because on this Yom Kippur we prayed 
with kavanah, all the prayers ascended. Each prayer shone as the bright 
dawn. I said to those prayers, ““Why did you not ascend before?” And 
they said, “We were instructed to wait for you, sir, to lead us.” I told 
them: “Come along with me.” And the gate was open. 

Ba‘al Shem Tov, in Shivhei ha-Besht 41, PBST p.56 


The description illustrates the general principle that mystical experiences 
commonly reflect the belief system and religious imagery of the mystic. 


See also: kavanot. 


